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Preface 

"Ideas,"  coloured  by  emotions,  "rule  the  world." 
The  crisis  through  which  Europe  ia  passing  is, 
above  all,  the  fruit  of  false  ideas ;  false  conceptions 
of  the  standing  of  the  indiTidual,  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  World-System  r^arded 
as  a  whole.  Sooner  or  later  a  reoonstmotion  of 
philoeophical,  religious,  ethical,  etc.,  beliefs,  in  the 
interests  of  ourselves  and  our  successors,  will  be 
imperative.  The  World  aa  Imagination  is  simply 
an  experiment  in  this  direction ;  that  of  bettering 
thought  about  the  more  important  problems  of  life. 
Iixperiments  of  the  kind  will  be  nmnerous ;  and,  in 
the  end,  let  us  hope,  one  or  some  of  them  will  hit 
the  mark. 
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The  World  as  Imagination 


Part  I 

INTRODUCnON 

{  I.  These  is  philosophy  which  Is  content  with 
o^anisiug  the  various  departmental  sciences  that 
further  our  knowing  and  doing.  It  aims  at  width, 
at  sweeping  generalisations,  at  the  "  unification 
of  knowledge,"  treats,  accordingly,  the  sciences 
as  oontributory  to  an  iaclasive  whole.  It  ignores, 
withal,  oltimate  problems,  avows  indifference  as  to 
what,  in  last  resort,  Reality  may  be.  This  is  not 
tJie  kind  of  philosophy  that  will  concern  ns  here. 

Interested,  of  course,  in  this  ideal  of  width,  we  are  Bzpariin«nuJ 
to  confront,  also,  ultimate  problems  ;  are  to  moot  ""''P''y»'"- 
hypotheses  as  to  the  basic  character  of  Reality,  of  the 
Universe,  or,  as  some  may  prefer  to  call  it,  "  Multi- 
'  verse."'  More  briefly,  we  are  to  discuss  meta- 
physics. In  doing  so  we  shall  avoid  the  theological 
attitude — that  of  thinking  under  the  restrictions 
prescribed  by  tradition.  We  have  no  call  to  fight 
for  "  certitudes."  We  shall  be  making  only  certain 
experimenta,  imitating  the  procedure  of  a  world- 
^  Wlliam  Jeuoes  ooined  this  uaefol,  if  odd,  word.  Hodeni 
ftonliHii  Menu  to  require  it, 
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order  itself,  as  we  shall  suspect,  experimmtal  Bod 
infected  by  chance.  There  is  scope  still  for  initiatiTe 
in  metaphysics.  Some  may  object  that  the  com- 
peting hypotheses  in  this  field  are  too  nmnerous 
already,  and  that  it  ia  a  mistake  to  complicate  the 
conflict  yet  further.  The  objection  is  not  withont 
weight.  Never,  perhaps,  before  in  the  histwy  of 
thought  have  there  raged  such  disputes.  The 
ofEensire  is  general.  Let  the  reader  but  glance 
through  the  representative  and  controversial  pages 
of  Mind  I  True,  our  modem  thinkers  take  joy 
sometimes  in  humble  themes,  and  then  for  a  while 
there  is  estabUshed  a  truce  of  God.  They  dwell,  it 
V  seems,  amicably  on  topics  such  as  the  "  discrimina- 
tion of  articulate  sounds  by  raccoons."  *  But  such 
amenities  are  few,  for  philosophy,  alas  I  cannot 
live  by  raccoons  alone.  And  it  is  when  we  pass  to 
consider  enterprises  of  moment  that  we  notice  how 
seriooB  the  antagonisms  of  leading  modem  philo- 
Bophera  really  are. 

Thus  between  the  monistic  Idealism  of  Bradley 
and  the  pluralistic  Realism  of  Bertrand  Kussell, 
with  its  world  "  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
independent  entities  with  relations  which  are  ulti- 
mate, and  not  reducible  to  adjectives  of  their  terms 
or  of  the  whole  which  these  compose,"  '  there  yawns 
an  abyss.  And  in  the  abyss  itself  there  are  many 
other  fastnesses,  each  held  by  an  obstinate  thought- 
lord  at  war  with  a  thousand  peers.  Verily,  if,  as 
Hegel  ui^ed.  Dialectic  on  a  cosmic  scale  is  at  work, 
the  net  resulting  profit  to  truth  seems  woefully 
small.    Presently  we  are  to  cast  our  own  experi- 

*  Ammoan  Journal  of  FeycAotogy,  "  On  the  disonmimaition  of 
articolate  acnudB  by  racooona." 

*  PriiteipUt  of  Ma&ematia,  Profaoe,  Tiii. 
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meataJ  propositioiiB  into  this  turmoil  of  views.  The 
working  supposition,  arrogantly  hopeful,  is  that 
they  are  the  beet  available  hypotbeaes  which  thought 
oan  supply.  Let  us  add  with  due  modesty  that  the 
best  aTOilable  hypotheses  may  leave  very  much 
indeed  to  be  desired. 

§  2.  Philosophy,  as  poor  old  Tertullian  rightly  PUicMop^ 
averred,  is  "  the  father  of  all  the  heresies."  Those  R»iw»"- 
who  desire  it  to  speak  the  language  of  a  particular 
hitb  will  do  well  to  avoid  these  pages.  The  subject 
of  religion  will  task  us  in  its  proper  place.  For 
the  present  I  suggest  that  the  popular  creedsi 
Eastern  and  Western,  subserve,  in  the  main,  practicfd 
needs,  emotional,  ethical,  and  social,  rather  than 
truth.^  Teaching  which  may  be  excellent,  nay 
indispensable,  for  mankind  during,  at  any  rate, 
cwtain  at^^  of  progress,  may  have,  withal,  very 
alight  intrinsio  value  for  philosophy.  And  primarily, 
be  it  repeated,  our  concern  is  (not  with  a  particular 
rdigion,  good  or  bad,  but)  with  the  character  of 
Reality  at  laif;e.  We  are  interested  in  the  Universe, 
not  merely  in  one  of  its  incidents,  in  Hinduism,  or 
Boddhisra  or  Christianity,  eto.,  episodes  in  the  time- 
flnz  that  may  pass  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

§  3.  In  writing  the  present  book  I  am  carrying  on  the  •a- 
out  a  promise  made  in  Mind  (vol.  xx.,  N.  Series,  pp.  ZESSinttr 
208  a  aeq.)  in  the  course  of  an  article,  "  The  G^und  pre«Bt  tm^j. 
of  Appearances,"  based  on  a  paper  read  before  the 
nulosophical  Society  at  Oxford  in  1910.     Readers 
of  my  Ivdividval  arid  Reality  will  recall  the  dis- 
cossions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  Oround,"  i.e.  that 
JJimerafd  Psychical  Life  which  at  once  transcends, 
1  CL  IndwUwi  and  BeaUfj/,  pp.  3-9, 
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and  is  immanent  in.  Nature  and  conscious  indi- 
viduals. In  BO  far  as  it  is  tmnMenderit,  this  Ground 
is  a  gnostic  vision  ol  what  agnostic  Spencw, 
with  a  blithe  refusal  to  be  consistent,  called  the 
"  Unknowable."  It  ia  s^d  to  resemble  the  reality 
which  knows  itself  directly  in  oorselves.  But 
the  gnosticism  is  still  far  from  being  satisfootoiy. 
A  "  Universal  Life,"  even  though  psychical  in 
character,  and  treated  with  the  daring  that  marb 
my  book,  aeems  too  vague  a  concept.  (A  like 
criticism,  of  course,  applies  to  Beif^n's  kindred 
concept  of  Supraoonscious  "  Life ").  I  was  led, 
therefore,  to  consider  whether  I  could  not  conceive 
this  "  lite  "  in  a  more  true  and  adequate  way. 
There  was  born  the  hypothesis  that  this  "  Ufe  "  or 
Ground  is  Imaoinatioit.  It  remained  to  attempt, 
on  this  supposition,  some  account  of  the  romance 
investing  the  story  of  Nature  and  individufd  life. 

The  passage,  cited  from  Mind,  runs  (with  certain 
alterations)  as  follows  : — 

"  The  aim  of  this  hypothesis  is  to  indicate  more 
precisely  than  heretofore  the  way  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  Ground,  regarded  as  the  power  which 
transforms  itself  into  Nature  and  individuals,  ought 
to  be  conceived.  Dr  Schiller  has  told  me  that  this 
hypothesis  is  not  new,  that  it  has  been  discussed 
in  a  German  work  of  which  I  have  not  retained  the 
name.*    However,  I  have  no  particular  inteiest  in 

'  The  TefereDoe  waa  to  Frohschammer.  See  Part  II.  Chap.  I. 
SS  22-32,  vhere  I  have  dealt  with  the  History  of  the  Hypotbeeia. 
It  ia  not,  howerer,  the  oase  that  FrohBohammer  adopts  "  Phan- 
taaie  "  as  the  Oroond  ot  aU  reality.  "  Phantasie  "  is  only  a 
principle  of  movement  and  conatruotion,  along  with  other 
ultimates,  in  a  eyncnrtistio  metaphysics. 
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the  sapposal  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  new  ;  I  am 
much  more  moved  by  the  likelihood  that  it  may 
posfflbly  be  troe.  Take  heed  that  there  is  no  call 
to  shy  at  its  (to  some)  paradoxical  aspect.  Philo- 
sophy, as  Lord  Haldane  observes,  progresses  by  way 
^  of  hypotheses  '  tentatively  applied  and  afterwards 
tested  by  and  adapted  to  the  facts  of  expenenoe.' 
The  hypotheais  of  the  World  as  Imagination  re- 
qoires  no  more  considerate  handling  than  is  allowed 
by  this  writer. 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  attempt,  made  hesitat- 
ingly and  m[iconvincii:^y  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  much  more  plausibly  by  Hegel,  to  find  Ultimate 
Beality  in  '  Keason  '  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Hegel's  '  romance 
of  the  infinite,'  as  Benan  calls  it,  served  to  elicit 
incidentally  mnch  superb  thinking.  But  the  wor- 
■hip  of  the  '  Notion '  has  ended  by  revealing  the 
*  Notion's  *  defecte.  The  richness  of  oonorete 
things  was  thrust  somehow  into  the  background — 
ibere  resulted  the  suspicion  of  a  concealed  dual- 
iraa,  mth  the  position  of  one  factor  therein,  viz. 
sensible  multiplicity,  left  obscure,  and  by  d^rees 
the  artificiality  of  this  arid  intellectualism  has  made 
iteelf  fully  felt.  Behef  in  the  '  Notion  '  as  more 
than  an  invention  or  acquisition  poet  rem  is  now 
menaced.  Observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  attempt 
to  articulate  thought  on  H^ehan  hues  leads  to 
disaster  when  'afterwards  tested  by  and  adapted 
to  the  facte  of  experience ' — 1  am  using  Lord 
Haldane's  words  again  in  a  novel  connection. 
The  '  contingency  '  held  by  Hegel  to  colour 
Nature  —  the  '  bacchantic  '  god  —  and  history 
marks  the  refusal  of  reahty  to  accept  the  hypo- 
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thesia  of  the  dialeotically  utioolatod  UiiiTerBalB  of 
'  BeasDQ.' 

"  The  Ground  cannot,  of  course,  be  r^arded  as  Will. 
Will  JB  altogether  too  thin  an  abBtraction,  even  were 
there  not  other  and  insuperable  objections  to  this 
line  of  thinking.  And  there  are  those  who  may 
urge  that  it  ib  idle  to  hken  the  Ground  to  any  aspect 
HjpoUiMii  of  of  the  proceases  of  our  psychical  life.  But  if  we  are 
^f^nS^^.  iuclu^  ^  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  Ground 
and  human  mentaUty,  we  shall  do  well,  perhaps,  to 
conceive  the  former  as  Imagination.  For  note  that 
from  Imagination  it  seems  practicable  to  derive  all 
appearances,  while  if  you  by  to  *  deduce '  any- 
thing (e.g.  Krug's  famous  pen)  effectively  from 
Beason  or  Will,  or  from  a  unity  of  a  Logical  Idea 
and  Will,  and  the  like,  you  fail  utterly.  Thus  when 
Sohelling  discussed  Nature  aa  unconscious  '  im- 
mature intelligence  ' — ^there  being  supposed  a  gifmt 
cosmic  reason  which  lies  petrified  in  objective  beii^ 
— he  was  on  a  wrong  tack.  For  the  processes,  which 
ace  named,  and  too  often  bypostasised  as,  '  inteUi- 
gence,'  imply  a  highly  selective  attention  and  are 
far  removed  from  that  concreteness  which  Nature 
presents.  But  if  Nature  be  viewed  as  a  phase  of 
the  ever-changing  cosmic  imagination — why,  then, 
yon  have  all  its  living  detail,  storm,  and  stir  fully 
provided  for  I  Heal  Nature  is  not  the  ridiculous 
V  phantom  of  'extensions,*  'resistances,'  and 
*  ene^es  '  so  dear  to  scientific  fiction.  It  is  not 
simple  out  indefinitely  complex,  and  it  is  aglow  with 
the  so-called  '  secondary  '  qualities.  We  need  to 
seek  patiently  for  the  secrets  of  the  inmost  shrine, 
but  we  are  sure  that  Cosmic  Imagination  can  house 
all  possible  detail  however  complex.    Note  that  in 
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tiae  Tmagjoation-Nature  we  can  place  the  concrete 
p^hJcal  eqniTalents,  rich  with  '  secondary  ' 
qualities,  of  all  the  validly  inferred  '  ultimatea  '  of 
qteonlative  physics  and  chemistry.^  And  so  on. 
Id  the  regard,  then,  of  Nature  we  may  well  suppose 
ImagiiiatJon  as  the  primeval  reality,  itself  unresolved, 
into  which  all  else  can  be  resolved  ;  and,  in  place  of 
a  dead  '  intellectual '  schematism,  we  can  appeal 
to  a  principle  of  a  plastic  and  creative  sort  fully 
adequate  to  the  life  and  indefinite  variety  of  the 


Although,  however,  we  approach  the  problem  of  DUBanitiu 
Nature  thus  blithely,  there  are  difficulties,  not  yet  in 
view,  which  may  prove  serious.  Serious  also  will 
be  others  oonneoted  with  the  rise  and  evolution 
of  indhridui^a — the  riddle  of  the  standing  of  con- 
ceptual thought  in  particular.  Are  our  concepts 
just  fonuB  in  which  imagination  takes  shape  for 
certain  ends  1  or  do  they  and  their  logic  presuppose 
ae  source  a  "  rationaUty  "  of  cosmic  structure,  for 
which  our  hypothesis  has  failed  to  allow  ?  Here  's 
the  rub  without  question,  and  I  invite  attention  to 
onr  poBsible  perplexity  anon. 

S  4.  What  is  the   method  of  discussion  to  be  is^thea  of 
adopted  'i     In  this  regard  a  word  will  be  timely  ""' 

coDcenung  the  relation  of  this  essay  to  my  la^t 
work  the  Individual  aaid  Reality,  reference  to  which 
win  facilitate  understanding  of  much  that  I  have 
to  say  \a,tei. 

bi    the    Individual   avd    Bealtiy    the    inquirer 

starts   from  his   "private"   experience,   which  is 

*  Individual  and  BealUy,  pp.  117  et  teq. 
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regarded  provisionally  as  a  closed  circle,  or  rather 
aa  a  circle  from  which,  theoretically,  it  may  prove 
diflicult  to  escape.  However,  the  gate  from  faie 
supposed  prison-house  into  the  macrocoBm  ia  fotmd 
open  ;  there  results  a  real-ideaUsm  (i.e.  an  attitude 
which  is  at  once  idealistic  and  realistic)  and  a 
preliminary  metaphysics  of  Nature  is  indicated  in 
some  detail.  Next  follows  a  reasoned  ascent  to  the 
Ground  of  both  Nature  and  conscious  beings,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  Universal  Psychical  life  which,  in 
the  present  essay,  reappears  in  more  adequate  form 
as  the  Cosmic  Imagination  or  Imaginal  Ground. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  melioristic  account  of 
world-history  viewed  as  a  ata^e  in  the  Evolution  of 
God ;  individuals  not  being  sacrificed,  but  moving 
dowly  through  many  lives  toward  harmony  in  a 
"Divine  Event." 

Thus  the  method  or  manner  of  inquiry  conducts 
us  from  "thia"  circle  of  experience  {which  is  r^arded 
provisionally,  and  by  a  useful  fiction,  as  closed) 
toward  the  totahty  of  becoming  and  being.  In 
the  old  and  inexact  technical  language,  it  is  a  pro- 
gress from  the  "  particular  "  to  the  "  universal  " ; 
with  the  reservation  that  "  universal "  does  not 
mean  here  reality  of  the  notional  or  conceptual  sort. 
Notions,  as  we  shall  see,  are  SUBSTITUTE  -facts,  and 
we  are  in  quest  of  reahty  itself — reaUty,  too,  not 
secondary  and  thin  like  notions,  but  immediate,  con- 
crete, and  full  as  ia  our  own  sensible  or  perceptual  life. 

AdTMtaftM  of     Hegel  himself  observes  that  common  sense  and 

obI " mailhod.  philosophy  "will  not  yield  up  their  right  of  rising 

AndAnik!     jq  q^^  from  and  out    of    the  empirical  view  of 

the  world."    And  a  procedure  which  starts  from 
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obscfTed  faotB  and  moves  tentatdvely  forward  etep 
by  step  embodies  jost  that  respect  for  ezperienoe 
which  certain  temperaments  exact.  The  inquirer 
travels  by  easy  stages,  can  stop  where  he  wishes, 
can  be  gnostic  in  so  far  as  his  enterprise  and  capacity 
permit,  and  remain  (gnostic  as  to  residoal  problems 
which  appear  too  bard.  This  method,  fearftd  of 
the  qnicksande  of  speculation,  seeks  to  build  stably 
on  experience — t.e.  on  the  inward  and  outward 
present.  It  may  serve  well  those  who  aie  feeling 
their  way  warily  towards  the  light,  gue^og  out 
their  middle-  principles  and  verifying  them,  if  luck 
favours,  as  they  go.  Still,  there  is  a  risk  incidental 
to  reports  of  this  kind  of  travellit^.  Only  he  who 
has  been  to  the  end  of  the  journey  may  be  able  to 
see  the  starting-point  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be  seen  I 
A  grave  risk  indeed — for  most  travellers. 

Methods,  however,    as   manners   of   inquiry  or  we  ncnr  ban 
exposition,  are,  after  all,  conveniences    and    not^gu^''^ 
masters  ;  *  we  can  take  one  up  or  drop  it  as  oocaMOn  ^J;^";,,  „ 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  prompt.    It '«  »•  w«  ibaU 
is  desired,  e.g.,  to   present  convincing  arguments  mathod 
in   this  essay.     Well,   "  philosophical   argument,"  (au^,,^ ' 
as  Bertrand  Russell  writes  so  neatly,'    "  speaking 
strictly,  consists  mainly  of  an  endeavour  to  cause 
the  reader  to  perceive  what  has  been  perceived  by 
'  the   author."    And   what  is  the  situation   here  ? 
There  is  to  be  no  genuine  attempt  to  feel  a  way 
warily  toward  the  light.    There  is  to  be  a  testing, 
in  the  form  of  an  exposition,  of  an  hypothesis  already 
obtained  and  quickly  understood.    Hence  I  resort 
to  the  Hypothetical-deductive  method,  in  so  far  as 

*  Iitdividval  and  Beality,  pp.  24-{>. 

*  PrimApki  oj  MaihemaUce,  p.  130; 
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I  am  to  make  use  consciously  of  a  method  at  all. 
Believing  that  I  have  "  perceived  "  something  of 
worth,  I  hope  to  make  others  also  "  percnve  "  it 
easily  in  this  way.  Our  start,  then,  this  time  will 
be  from  the  Cosmic  Imi^;iaatiou  itself. 

ad  §  S.  "  Hypothesis "  itaeU  sometimes  seems  & 
^  windfall  which  drops  into  the  mind  independently 
of  effort  on  our  part.  And  arriving  thus  and  enter- 
tained prior  to  the  verifying  process,  it  may  be 
discussed  occasionally  under  another  name.  There 
is  a  natural  reluctance  to  speak  of  "  intuition  "  in 
this  regard ;  so  grossly  has  this  unfortunate  t«rm 
been  abused.  Beliefs  untrue  and  even  grotesque 
have  been  defended  with  the  "  self-evidence " 
which  "  intuitions  "  are  said  to  supply.^  Popular 
metaphysics  and  vulgar  mysticism  exploit  "  in- 
tuitions "  as  substitutes  for  thought ;  a  process 
demoralising  in  an  intellectual  regard  and  long  ago 
condemned  by  its  results.  Setting  aside  these 
abuses,  we  find,  however,  that  there  are  genuinely 
illuministio  intuitions  which  compel  notice. 

There  are  intuitions  such  as  bring  to  me  this 
colour  or  this  pain — ^tbese  call  for  no  comment  here. 
There  are  others  of  wider  range,  revealing  what  is 
common  to  things.  Some  of  these  form  a  special 
oUiss.    Superior  intuition  shows  in  those  principles 

*  In  the  Declaration  of  Indopendenoe  of  the  U.S.A.  it  ia  held 
"  self-evident  that  all  men  coe  created  equal "  t  St  Schillw,  in 
hia  masterly  Formal  Logic  (p.  237),  points  ont  that  "There  is 
\  hardly  an  absurdity  for  which  self -eridence  has  not  been  clumed ; 
there  is  no  '  seU-erident  tnith '  whioh  has  not  been  disputed, 
Intoitjons  have  proved  fi^  in  all  the  sciences,  even  in  mathe- 
matics." 
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of  sciemce  which  even  the  agnostic  Tyndall  had  to 
attribute  to  "  a  kind  of  spiritiial  inspiration  "  ;  in 
the  making  of  those  general  mathematical  theorems 
^ch  f!araday  threw  oflE,  saya  Whetham,  without 
the  aid  of  formulas  by  a  "  kind  of  intuition,  with  the 
Becnrity  of  instinct, ' '  and  in  that "  iUumioism,"  which 
Schopenhauer  and,  since  his  day,  Bergaon,*  have 
placed,  as  an  innermost  core  of  worth,  at  the  heart  of 
the  really  great  systems  of  philosophy.  Bat  this 
Hapenor  intuition  is  not  a  mystery  apart ;  it  is  of  one 
tisBoe  with  the  intuitions  that  support  all  the  general- 
ising of  workaday  life.  Disregard  the  false  mysticism 
vhich  appeals  to  inspiration  just  because  it  is  imable 
to  think  and  which  never  has  a  system  of  its  alleged 
discoveries  to  show.  The  superior  intuition  may 
mae  in  Sashes  of  insight  which  are  strongly  emotional 
and  quite  cut  off,  at  the  moment,  from  reasoned 
antecedents  snob  as  logic  requires.  But  its  deliver- 
anoes,  once  imparted  to  critics,  are  to  be  verified 
forthwith  in  the  quarters  to  which  they  refer. 
Verification,  indeed,  is  the  touchstone  indicating  the 
"  iUumiuism "  which  one  can  trust.  It,  and  it 
alone,  saves  us  from  verbahsm.  Alleged  intuitions, 
which  do  not  confront  part  at  least  of  the  reality 
said  to  be  "  intuited,"  are  idle.  They  ought  to 
bave  no  standing  in  serious  thinking.  The  genuine 
Buperior  or  "  illuministic  "  intuition,  on  the  contrary, 
falls  naturally  into  its  place  in  systematic  philosophy. 

This  is  Dot  the  moment  to  discuss  at  length  the 
part  played  by  "illuminism  "  in  the  making  of  the 

'  "  ^Rtere  ia  do  durable  system  tlmt  is  not,  sA  least  in  some  of 
it*  puts,  Tivified  by  intniUon  "  (Bergson,  Creative  Evolution,  Eng. 
(■■na,  p.  261).  J  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Bergson  wfaea  he 
°OBb*sti  intellect  vitfa  intuition  to  sharplj.    But  of  this  later. 
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Cms  of  tha  scieocee  and  philosophy.  Let  as  consider,  however, 
■aperioroT  t^s  Case  ot  OUT  own  truth -claim  in  respect  of  the 
j„^jj^jj^"lmaginal  Ground.  Let  us  suppoae  that  this  claim 
TBiifled  mod     orisinates  as  a  flash  of  inacht  in  a  thinker  who  is 

mtrodooed  °  Y 

into  looking  OQ  a  landscape — ^just  as  the   insight    of 

p  lonpii;.  "idealism"  origiaated,  perhaps,  for  Berkeley.  It 
arisM  in  a  rich  emotional  setting.  It  seems  more 
akin  to  concrete  sensible  reality  than  to  a  concept, 
is  a  disconnected  deUverance  which  has  dropped 
into  consciousness  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Thia 
is  the  stage  of  the  "fiash  " — of  the  genial  glance. 
I  now  proceed  to  connect  this  Sash  with  the  rest  of 
my  knowledge,  to  verify  it  at  leisure  in  the  different 
regions  of  experience.  It  has  become  hypothesis. 
I  find  anon  that  it  is  illustrated  in  ekU  the  regions 
which  it  is  intended  to  cover.  It  has  become  a 
prtTidple  of  truth,  and  as  such  enters  into  a  system 
of  philosophy. 

Note,  however,  that  this  system,  however  elabor- 
ately oiganised  and  impressive  it  may  become,  is  an 
afterthought.  Its  method,  perhaps,  is  announced 
in  grandiose  fashion  ae  exhaustive  deduction  from  a 
principle  that  has  been  inductively  acquired.  But 
deduction,  white  it  applies  a  principle,  does  not 
create  the  objects  which  verify  it.  The  essential  is 
merely  that  I  should  look  at  different  regions  of 
experience  and  find  myself  able  to  say,  "  Lo  !  the 
principle  is  there — and  there — and  there."  Thus 
at  the  base  of  the  entire  system,  "principle," 
"  logical  "  articulation  and  all,  lies  that  which  was 
not  logically  acquired,  the  psychical  experience,  not 
terminating  an  inductive  process,  but  coming  as  a 
free  gift  from  the  gods — ^the  Intuition  ! 

One  principle,  however,  will  not  sufBce.    Many 
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principke  concur  in  the  building  up  of  a  system ; 
one  or  a  few,  if  we  are  very  fortunate,  "  illuminiBtic," 
some  generalised  laboriously  from  experience,  some 
goeased  and  then  verified,  and  otbers  ^aiu  invented 
so  as  to  be  usefol  ratlier  than  true.  But  "  Illumin- 
iam,"  as  emphasised  by  Schopenhauer,  is  what 
reveals,  for  the  most  part,  the  new  horizons.  Failing 
this,  philosophy  is  apt  to  become  stale,  a  stagnant 
pool  at  which,  piercing  the  scum  of  learned  literature, 
one  drinks  only  of  the  past. 

§  6.  Headers  of  the  Individual  and  SaUity  will  ^nrtiin  de- 
note here  a  more  adequate  consideration  of  the  crux  tw  att«mpt«i 
of  " conaoiousness  "  ;  an  advance  which  throws'"*'"'*"'' 
new  light,  I  trust,  on  the  riddle  of  God  and  of  God's 
ration  to  what  formerly  I  termed  "  the  Greund." 
This  and  the  treatment  of  imagination  constitute 
the  most  important  developments  in  the  essay. 
But,  while  discussing  this  main  advance,  we  shall 
find  many  new  horizons  coming  into  view.  Thus 
the  account  of  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Nature 
presents  many  subordinate  vistas  of  a  novel  kind. 
It  will  reject  utterly  the  popular  mechanistic  view 
of  the  sensible  world,  not  retaining,  hke  Bergson, 
that  relic  of  the  old  dualism,  "  inert  Matter,"  nor 
taking  refuge  even  in  "  Energetics."  It  will  be  an 
attempt  to  show  that  Nature  ia  literally  "  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of,"  though  the  dreams,  it  is 
true,  are  not  those  of  finitee  such  as  ourselTes.  And 
it  dismisses  the  abstract  material  Nature,  which 
mechanists  adore,  as  a  secondary  conceptual  creation 
having  no  reality  outside  ita  human  creators'  heads. 

"  Mechanism,"  as  Hegel  observes  so  truly  of  this 
"category,"  is  a  "  shallow  and  superficial  mode  of 
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obaerration."  It  simplifies  thinking,  however,  for 
science.  And  students  of  science  who  want  to  get 
beyond  it  and  form  some  idea  of  the  concrete 
psychical  hfe  of  Nature,  must  be  prepared  to  tnm 
towards  horizons  novel  indeed. 

§  7.  Throughout  the  essay  I  have  in  view,  in  the 
main,  Kant's  question,  "  What  can  I  know  t  "  But 
I  have  not  ignored  bis  two  other  questions,  "  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?  "  and  "  For  what  may  I  hope  ?  " 
The  third  of  these,  too  often  shirked  by  modem 
philosophy,  is  likely  to  be  of  vital  moment  in  the 
days  to  come.  World-weariness  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  belief  in  systems  which  exalt  the  "  race  " 
or  an  uninviting  Universe,  but  are  careless  of  the 
hopes  of  the  individual.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  bid 
us  sink  these  hopes  in  adoration  of  the  "  race."  The 
"  race  "  is  nothing  apart  from  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  And  a  study  of  its  past,  uncheered  by 
illuminating  thought,  often  brings  disillusionment, 
and  after  disillusionment  disgust  and  apathy.  We 
hear  much  of  the  social  reconstruction  that  is  going 
on  around  us,  much  of  wondrous  transformations, 
economic  and  political,  with  which  the  age,  it  is  said, 
is  big ;  we  wish  these  dreams  well,  but  we  take 
thought  of  prior  disappointments  and  ask  what  men, 
sustained  by  what  hopes,  are  to  see  these  thii^ 
through.  There  is  no  terrestrial  paradise  awaiting 
the  race  in  the  near  future.  Nay,  there  is  no  sure 
[mjmise  of  a  satisfactory  life  for  the  plain  man,  even 
if  the  spectacular  transformations  come  to  pass. 
From  what  source,  then,  are  reformers  to  draw  the 
enthusiasm  and  whole-heartedness  which  are  loudly 
demanded  of  the  citizens  of  the  future,  but  which 
may  prove  so  terribly  baord  to  secure  ? 
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Not  asBoredly  from  the  bleak  philoBophical  The 
eysbems  dear  to  so  many  socialists,  systems  which, 
etripinng  the  individual  of  his  hopes,  are  vitiated  by 
pessimism.  AH  systems,  according  to  which  the 
indiTidiial  perishes  at  death,  are  pessimistic  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name  ;  expositions  of  the  fviUity  of  conscious 
life,  that  will  appeal  to  men  with  even'  greater  force 
the  more  intellectiial  they  become  and  the  more 
leisure  improved  economic  arrai^emeDts  allow  for 
thinking.  How  am  I  to  toil  joyfully  for  high 
achievements,  personal  and  social,  if  I  am  sure  that 
each  hardly-won  aucoess  only  brings  myself  and  the 
race  nearer  the  Night  ?  We  shall  be  wise  to  spare 
tronble  and  go  easily — go  like  shirkers  worthy  of 
tbeir  absurd  world,  contemptuous  of  the  call  to 
EtFennouB  living,  quick  to  snateh  at  such  pleasures 
Bs  still  care  and  are  keen  and  cheap— always  suppos- 
iag  that  we  consent  to  e»st  and  multiply  at  all ! 

f^m  the  afterglow  of  Christianity  we  must  pass 
to  the  dawn  of  a  larger  and  fuller  hope  !  The  society 
of  the  future  can  build  stably  on  nothing  less.  In 
answering  Kant's  first  question,  we  may  be  able  to 
suggest  the  intellectual  grounds  of  this  hope. 

The  short  "  Glossary  "  is  inserted  at  the  desire  of 
Ueods  in  the  intereeta  of  readers  unversed  in 
philosophy.    CertAin  terms  and  definitions  are  novel, 

i  8.  Mention  of  this  Glossary  moves  me  to  advert  PhUoMtdi; 
Ixiefly  to  the  linguistic  crimes  often  imputed  to  luig^e. 
philosopliers.     It  has  been  said  that  these  writers 
1^  joy  in  multiplying  abstruse  technical  terms 
wMch  confuse  and  discourage  the  plain  man.    What 
a  the  case  for  the  defence  1    Well,  I  have  to  admit 
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that  there  are  cloud-compelling  philosophers,  wboee 
style  and  terminology  leave  very  much  to  be  desired 
(their  matter,  however,  sometimes  compensating  us 
well  for  the  nuuiner  in  which  it  is  imparted).  On 
the  other  baud,  I  observe  that  some  of  the  clearest 
writing  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  literatnre  of 
philosophy.  What  maaters  of  lucid  ezpressioD  were 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  John  Stuart  WU,  Alex- 
ander Bain,  and  William  James  I  And  what  admir- 
able models,  in  respect  of  matter  and  manner  alike, 
exist  in  the  works  of  living  writers,  say,  of  M'Taggart 
of  Cambridge,  of  Bradley,  Schiller,  Bwgson,  Bosaa- 
quet,  and  Stout !  The  real  trouble  behind  the 
protest  Uea  not  with  the  phitosophera,  but  with  the 
sloveolIneBB  and  superficiality  of  the  plain  man's 
thinking. 

The  plain  man,  in  truth,  is  not  accustomed  to  take 
the  trouble  of  using  general  names  with  precision. 
He  dislikes  intellectual  toil.  He  resents,  accordingly, 
a  discipline  which  bids  him,  before  attempting  serious 
thought,  master  a  sufficiency  of  clearly  defined  and 
consistently  used  general  names.  It  is  because 
philosophers  have  tried  to  create  a  sufficiency  of 
such  terms,  having  determinate  and  fixed  "  conno- 
tations," that  their  vocabulary,  when  confronted  for 
the  first  time,  tends  to  appal.  It  is  useless,  however, 
for  the  lazy  to  grumble.  The  world  is  such  that  it 
exacts  this  laborious  task. 

I  wrote  "  tried  to  create,"  and  by  this  hai^  a 
significant  truth.  There  ia  not  even  now  a  sufficiency 
of  the  terms  required.  There  is  a  shortage,  not  a 
redtmdancy,  of  the  word-instruments  which  we 
require  in  order  to  delimitate  and  fix  meanings.    It 
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resoltfl  Uiat  what,  in  reepeot  of  soimd  and  written 
form,  is  one  tesrm  has  frequently  to  be  need  with 
serersJ  meanings.  An  example  of  an  overworked 
tenn  of  this  sort  is  "  Reality,"  which,  as  Dr  J.  S. 
Mackenzie  has  shown  {Mind,  January  1914),  has  no 
less  than  seven  important  meanings,  some  qiiite 
easiiy  confuted.  Another  case  is  that  of  "  uncon- 
scious "  which  Von  Hartmann  credits  with  no  less 
than  nineteen !  Xot  improperly  did  Mill  complain 
that  "...  the  greatest  embarrassment  felt  by  all 
who  have  any  considerable  number  of  thoughts  to 
express,  is  to  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  precise  words 
fitted  to  express  them "  (Logic,  Bk.  i.  chap.  iii. 
§  2).  We  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  deplore,  not 
the  foot  that  philoBophy  requires  so  many  special 
terms,  bat  the  fact  that  it  is  still,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  unprovided  with  them  1 

The  plain  man,  however,  if  he  perseveres,  will  find 
that  the  main  difficulties  of  metaphysics  are  not 
aS&irs  of  language.  They  concern  the  novel  con- 
cepts and  jadgments  which  language  serves  merely 
to  register  and  support.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  rub  ; 
iaA  lamentations  about  phraseology  avail  nothing 
to  hide  the  truth,  namely,  that  metaphysics,  like 
logic  or  the  higher  mathematics  or  even  physios, 
cannot  be  made  easy  ;  not  even  for  fashionable  folk 
whom  a  Eergson  charms  during  some  hour  stolen 
from  the  circulating  hbrary  or  tango.  After  all 
there  is  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  admission  to 
which  never  goes  by  favour. 

{9.    Is    metaphysics    dry    and    uninteresting  ^  Th* 
Ih&t  is  for  the  student  to  decide  for  himself.    We  iiataphyiioa. 
h&Te  referred  to  it  as  inquiry  into  the  ultimate 
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charaoter  of  Reality,  a  word  that  oovers  here  any- 
thing and  everythii^  that  bafi  a  place  in  the  Univwae. 
And  we  shall  find  it  probable  that  this  ultjmate 
reality  ia  no  blind  mechanism,  no  collection  of  merely 
pluraUatic  existents,  not  even  a  static  apiriitual 
Absolute,  but  that  it  is  desoribable  as  being,  in  a 
pre-eminent  sense.  Divine  Imagining.  This  result 
seems  to  possess  interest,  but,  in  such  matters,  every 
man  must  be  an  authority  unto  himself. 

OartMkin  In  this,  the  first  essay,  perhaps,  of  a  series,  we 
of » MiieT**'  commenoe  our  task  by  discuaaing  the  Frame  within 
which  the  canvas  of  unified  scientific  knowledge 
ought  to  he.  It  is  an  experimental  Frame  which 
may  or  may  not  serve  our  oaee.  That  ia  for  the 
future  to  show.  The  present  account  of  the  World 
as  Imagination  does  not  carry  us  far  beyond  tho 
Evolution  of  Nature,  closing  with  an  indication  o£ 
the  "  first  steps  towards  a  Solution  of  the  Riddle  of 
Evil  " — a  riddle  that  has  brought  dieaater  to  many 
a  world-historic  system  of  thought.  The  series  will 
be  continued  with  an  account  of  "  the  Individual : 
a  retrospect  and  a  prospect." 
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i  I-  Th£  basic  hypotheaiB  of  our  rendering  of  meta-  ThsOnmnd 
piiyaics  concerns  the  Ground  of  Phenomena.     ByMioeior 
Ground  I  mean  that  ultimate,  all-inclusive  reality,        "™"m- 
of  which  Nature  (or  the  Natures)  and  all  that  falls 
within  the  history  of  sentients  are  the  finite  expres- 
sion or  ahow.    The  Ground  is  that  to  which  appear- 
■nces  or  phenomena — stars,  nebulae,  sim,  planets, 
organisms,  animal  and  human  sentients,  science,  art, 
I'eligion,  the  romance  of  sociology  and  the  nations,  etc. 
etc. — belong  in  some  manner  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood ;  that  ocean  of  the  infinite  vhich  rolls  through, 
u  weQ  as  beyond,  the  frontiers  of  onr  conscious 
lives.    PrimA  facie  our  experience  su^ests  that  the 
Ground  is  no  static  or  cbangeleBS  Whole,  a  ao-called 
in&iite  limited  by  lack  of  power  to  initiate  the  new, 
but  is  creative,  fecund  of  novelty  which  constitutes, 
P^bspe,  a  radically  real  aspect  of  every  change. 
Xbe  Groond,  indeed,  as  we  shall  conceive  it  here, 
nenu  not  ultimate  in  the  sense  that  it  poBseBses  its  The  mMuungi 
*M)tb,  like  a  Hindu  or  German  Absolute,  in  im- "iiitimAta" 
mutable  frozen  fixity  above  time.     It  is  ultimate  in  todud™." 
that,  while   underlying   explanations  of  all  kinds, 
^solving  for  us,  to  this  extent,  all  possible  prob- 
fena,  it  cannot  itself  be  resolved  into  anything  else. 
It  ig  all-inclusive,  in  that  all  so-called  "other" 
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realities  most,  in  last  raeort,  be  exprefised  in  terms 
which  it  includes.  This  Ground,  which  is  left 
vague  and  indeterminate  for  the  while,  uid  which 
we  shall  refoae  anon  to  label  in  a  numerical  sense 
either  '*  one  "  or  "  many,"  forms  the  chief  topic  of 
the  present  eesay. 

§  2.  There  is,  howev^,  hiding  in  dark  comers  of 
a'chonadT* "'  philosophy,  a  Nihilism  which  resents  belief  in  this  or 
any  other  type  of  Ground  or  Grounds.  Its  prooednre 
is  as  follows.  It  resolves  Nature  into  a  fiux  of 
"states,"  labelled  perceptions.  Next,  it  supposes 
that  these  "  states,"  aloi^  with  other  "  statee  " 
labelled  ideas,  emotions,  etc.,  come  and  go  inex- 
phoably  in  ine^lioably  separate  centres  of  conscious- 
ness ;  the  "  states  "  and  the  "  centoes  "  alike  hems 
denied  even  momentary  reality.  Of  course,  if  these 
"  states  "  and  "  centres  "  are  literally  nothing,  it 
is  idle  to  ask  of  what  larger  reaUty,  or  collection  of 
realities,  they  are  the  partial  expression  or  show. 
This  hypothesis  is  psychological  idealism  in  its  most 
extravagant  form.^  Those  who  wish  to  confute  it 
have  an  easy  task. 

(1)  Nature  does  not  consist  of  the  "  perceptions  " 
of  any,  or  aU,  finite  sentienta ;  not  even  of  those 
"  states  of  consciousness  "  on  which  emphasis  is  laid, 
though  with  certain  reservatjons,  in  the  psychological 
idealism  of  Mill.  (2)  The  contents  of  "  centres  " 
of  experience  cannot  be  described  adequately  as 
"states."  (3)  To  be  "real,"  in  the  sense  under 
discussion,  means  to  fill  a  place,  even  if  only  momen- 

*  A  echool  of  this  sort  Beems  to  liave  esitted  among  the  Indian 
Bnddhists.  None  of  the  Greeks  and  modems  h»ve  qait«  cwm- 
mitted  UkemselTea,  bnt  flirtationB  with  Nihilism,  if  addom 
■nkras,  hkTB  been  frequmt. 
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tarily,  in  the  UniTerse,  and  the  Bo-called  "  states  " 
and  the  "  centres,"  being  jw^iceable  and  dit^nguish- 
able  from  one  another,  fill  such  places  and  are,  to 
this  extent,  real.  Certainly  this  niuTOTse  or  "  miilti- 
TersB  "  would  be  weirdly  pluralistic  and  broken ; 
would  include  infinitely  many  psychical  terms 
having  ragged  edges,  an  unintelligible  independence, 
and  contingent  external  relations  most  mysteriously 
achieved.  But,  articulate  this  odd  "  Multiverae  " 
as  one  might,  its  elements,  as  thus  noticed  and  dis- 
tinguished, could  not  be  snuffed  out  by  words.  And 
being  thus  indubitably  real,  they  prompt  hypothesis 
as  to  why  they  appear  in  the  settings,  and  with  the 
behaviour,  of  which  we  are  aware — prompt  specu- 
lation as  to  the  character  of  a  larger  reality  which 
includes  them  and  wherein  their  relations  meet. 
Why,  for  instance,  do  two  very  like  clusters  of 
"Btates,"  or  groups  of  causal  conditions,  ABC  and 
abc,  issue  in  very  like  effects  1  In  a  "  multiverse  " 
of  atomistic  psychical  "states"  the  answer  would 
be  far  to  seek  !  We  turn  at  once  toward  a  solution 
in  Bome  reality  of  wider  grasp  than  the  "  states  "  ; 
in  short,  to  a  Ground  (or  Grounds)  which  appears 
in  the  "  states  "  and  in  their  relations  alike. 

S  3.  Experiences  come  to  us  fragmentarily,  and  PhUonidi; 
thought,  which  supptemenis  the  passing  show,  is  the  ^ forwdto 
means  of  completing  them  into  an  intelligible  whole.  J^y^'i^me 
What  occurs,  in  the  case  of  the  simplest  practical  9'*^ "' 
inference,  when  we  perceive  a  colour  or  sound  takes 
[dace  also  when  we  think  about  the  totality  of  our 
litnited  experience   of   Nature   and   conscious   fife. 
What  we  aware  directly  in  percepts  or  represent 
pictorially  and  in  concepts,  verified  or  verifiable  by 
ounelvra  and  others,  has  to  be  aupplemented  or 
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amplified  od  the  great  acale.  There  is  a  fatality  in 
this  process  which  leads  to  metaphysics.  All  men, 
indeed,  who  are  sane,  are  metaphysicians,  bowev^ 
nnconscious  of  the  fact ;  "  the  only  mere  phyaicists 
are  the  animals  ;  they  alone  do  not  think."  ^  And 
at  the  base  of  their  thinking,  whether  dominantly 
analytic  or  supplementative  of  experience,  lies  an 
inevitable  hypothrais  as  to  the  Ground  or  Gronnda. 
All  the  great  systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
dogma  connected  with  the  reUgions,  have  made  at- 
tempts to  conceive  this  Grooud.  They  must ;  for 
refusal  would  leave  our  experience  too  fragmentary, 
a  patchwork  of  rs^  and  tatters  showing  ridiculously 
in  a  void.  These  attempts,  in  so  far  as  they  concern 
truth,  vary  enormously  in  value,  ranging  from 
thought-systems  on  levels  held  by  an  Aristotle,  a 
Hegel  or  a  Schelling  down  to  those  practical  creeds, 
for  which  the  Ground  of  appearances  becomes  a 
magnified  man  or  men  I  But  all  attempts,  even  the 
most  absurd,  minister  to  the  same  need  of  supple- 
menting too  fragmentary  experience.  For  the 
philosopher,  who  wants  to  see  things  together  as  a 
whole,  the  main  interest  hes  in  a  supplementation 
which  shall  represent,  even  if  darkly  and  synt- 
bohcally,  the  Universal  Reality  as  it  actually  is.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  of  faith,  whose  bent  is  to  believe 
whatever  makes  the  heart  glad  and  subserves 
practical  life,  the  truth-interest  is  less  prominent ; 
and  often  grotesque  views  of  Reahty  come  to  prevail. 
But,  after  all,  there  are  illusions  on  which  com- 
munities thrive.  And  crude  dogma,  useful,  perhaps, 
in  the  youth  of  the  race,  will  not  content  its  masses, 
any  more  than  its  intellectuals,  for  all  time.  Mean- 
while something  of  moment  has  been  accomplished 
»  HogeL 
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D  have  riaen  out  of  the  torpor  of  aniuud  intelli- 
gMioe  and  have  taken  the  first  tottering  steps  on  the 
path  of  tfainkiiig. 


our  own  reoidermg  of  metaphysics  is  not  to  be  de-  btarpretatiou 
aoribed  in  a  numerical  sense  aa  "one  "  or  "  many."  {ot*g^.^^°. 
It  remains,  withal,  to  note  that  there  are  Monisms,  P'K.5™°!l'? 
Dnalisma,  and  Pluralisms  of  which  we  may  have  to 
take Eux»imt.  Eor  themonist  theCroundis  "one"  ; 
for  the  dualist  and  pluralist  the  Grounds  are  "  two," 
many  and  even  infinitely  nnmerous.  And  Monism, 
again,  may  be  idealistic,  materialistic,  dynamical, 
and  even  agnostic.  Afonlstic  idealism,  again,  has 
several  forms,  and  there  are  dualistic  and  pluralistic 
idealisms  to  consider  as  well.  And  so  on — different 
interpretations  of  the  Ground  (or  Grounds)  abound 
in  tbe  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  proposed,  nor 
is  it,  indeed,  practicable,  to  examine  them  all  here. 
But  most  are  of  interest ;  stirring  experimental 
ventures  in  the  same  case  with  our  own.  We  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  them  altogether.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  subject  the  more  representative  of  these 
hypotheses  to  a  brief  criticism,  and  this  with  two 
purposes  in  view.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to 
snggest  on  what  lines  criticism  of  these  sorts  of 
hypothesis  ought  to  proceed  ;  in  the  second  place,  I 
want  the  necessary  contrasts  which  shall  throw  our 
competing  hypothesis  and  its  subordinate  hypotheses 
into  strong  relief.  In  this  way  we  shall  move,  like 
Time  the  scythe-bearer,  destroyii^  in  order  to 
construct,  and  learning,  as  we  go,  in  what  manner 
to  avoid  the  more  obvious  errors  of  the  past.  The 
construction,  for  the  present,  however,  must  remain 
an  experiment  and  nothing  more.    Even  though 
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our  hypothesis  be  found  to  fit  all  the  "  verifyizig  " 
minor  truths  and  facts,  there  may  arise,  neverthe- 
less, some  other  hypothesis,  not  yet  available  for 
discussion,  which  wiU  fit  them  better.  With  this 
note  of  caution  I  pass  to  cooBider  certain  of  the 
more  representative  hypotheses  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Qrouud.  Materialism  and  aUied  attitudes 
will  concern  us  at  the  outset.  Anon,  speciaJly 
illuminating  contrasts  furnished  by  the  thought  of 
Hegel  and  certain  of  his  successors,  will  enable  us 
to  state  our  own  experimental  views  with  little  risk 
of  being  i 
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CHAPTER  II 

OR  HTFOTHBSIS  ASD  SOME  BBFRBSBNTATIVS  HYFO- 
THBSSS  AS  TO  THE  CHABACTBB  07  THB  OBOUITD 
OB  QBOUNDS 

LsT  U8  consider,  then,  as  brieSy  as  may  be  feasible, 
certain  representative  hypotheses  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Ground  or  Grounds.  And  first  as  to 
hypothesis. 

S  I.  MiU  and  Bain  have  discussed  hypothesis  as  H^othMii 
Uking  the  place  of  the  "  inductive  stage  "  in  what  riSl^""*"' 
they  have  called  the  "  complete  method  "  of  tn- 
dnctive  inquiry  ;  procedure  of  which  it  is  said  that 
it  combines  induction,  deduction  and  verification, 
wi  is  specially  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  for  the 
analyais  of  phenomena  of  great  complexity.  Hypo- 
tiiesis  ia  a  supposition,  insufficiently  supported  by,  or 
even  lacking,  evidence,  whence  are  deduced  con- 
dogjons  which  square  with  already  ascertained  or 
ascertainable  minor  truths  and  particular  facts  ;  the 
bpe  bdng,  in  Mill's  words,  "  that  if  the  conclusions 
to  vhich  the  hypothesis  leads  are  known  truths,  the 
hypothesis  itself  either  must  be,  or  at  least  is  likely 
to  be  true."  ^  You  make  a  statement,  then,  which, 
standing  by  itself,  would  be  little  more  than  noise — 

*  Logic,  Bk.  m.  chap.  xiv.  §  4.    Sth  People's  Edit. 
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mere  fiiUua  vocie — and,  finding  that  other  atate- 
meotB  and  facts  to  which  it  applies  can  be  treated 
as  "  cases  "  or  "  illustrations  "  of  it,  incline  hence- 
forth to  label  it  true.  Hypothesis,  withal,  covers 
a  much  wider  field  than  Mill's  artificial  isolation 
of  the  complete  or  "  deductive  "  method  aXtows ; 
suppositions  being  present,  as  is  now  generally 
admitted,  in  all  inductions,  not  merely  enumerative, 
where  any  purposive  mental  analysis  of  phenomena 
occurs.  It  may  be,  in  its  main  emphasis,  analytic 
as  ^^en,  in  the  case  of  a  given  complex  situation, 
we  eodeaTotir  to  dissect  out  aspects  or  "  elements  " 
which  form  a  "  causal  relation."  But,  ^ain,  it 
may  concern,  in  the  main,  the  supplementation  of 
given  experience  as  when,  for  example,  writers  frame 
hypotheses  as  to  the  character  of  the  Universe,  of 
which  their  direct  intuitive  knowledge  seems  so  limited 
and,  indeed,  pitiably  shght.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
speculation  like  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  there  is 
like  imaginal  expansion  on  the  great  scale  :  a  vast 
supplementation  of  the  information  which  dircKit 
perception  gives  us.  No  one  could  reach  this  hypo- 
thesis by  merely  supposing  certain  connections  of 
phenomena  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  or  directly 
perceived  complex.  Clearly  the  main  value  of  the 
hypothesis  hes  in  what  it  adds  to  the  narrow  per- 
ceptual experience  which  we  enjoy.  It  is  essentially 
an  imaginal  makeshift  for  sensible  experience  which 
is  desired,  but  which  cannot  be  had. 

§  2.  Now  note  this  phrase  "  imaginal  makeshift," 
for  it  involves  a  consideration  that  will  prove  of 
high  importance  anon.  We  are  to  observe,  even  at 
this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  that  there  ia  no  occult 
"rational"  power  of  mind  which  extrudes  hypo- 
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tbeaee  in  some  maimer  suggeetive  of  "  logic." 
Hypotheses,  when  formed  conscioualy  and  not 
dropping  on  ub  like  gifts  from  the  gods  as  the 
"  iUmninislao  intuitions  "  discussed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion <§S,  "Intuition  and  Hypothesis"),  are  fruits 
of  our  relevant  fTaagining.  They  are  experimental 
Teotuies,  shots  at  marks  which  may  never  be  hit, 
aaad  the  piakirig  of  them  is  Umited  only  by  the  possi- 
tnlitiee  of  this  imagining.  Working  by  trial  and 
error,  we  have  to  test  them  by  the  experiences  to 
which  their  verbal  embodiments  refer,  failing  which 
procedure  we  are  wordspinners  who  merely  waste 
time.  How  warily  one  ought  to  move  in  thinking, 
how  absurd  seems  much  of  the  dogmatism  which 
baa  counted  in  history,  how  crazy  the  loyalty  to 
etrings  of  words,  how  blind  the  devotion  to  formulae 
which  exercise,  perhaps,  the  tongue,  bat  ofier  the 
bead — mainly  noise !  An  understanding  of  the 
need  for  verification  would  rid  the  world  of  a  large 
number  of  Mb  most  potent  belief. 

What,  however,  is  the  basic  requirement  which 
the  verified  hypotheses  have  satisfied  1  I  submit 
that  the  reply  runs  thus.  Their  truth  depends  on 
whether  our  aecondary  imagining  represents,  mirrors 
with  a  fulness  sufScient  for  our  passing  purposes, 
that  imagining  in  tiie  coamic  structure  which  is  of 
pnmary  interest.  E.g.  my  hypothesis  about  the 
Sun's  interior  is  true,  if  the  imagining,  which  con- 
stitutes it,  is  sufficiently  like  the  reahty  in  Nature- 
imagining  for  which,  ae  a  mental  substitute-fact,  it 
stands.  We  seem  within  hail  of  an  improved 
Correspondence-Theory  of  Truth,  presupposing,  of 
conzse,  acceptance  of  the  main  contention  of  this 
essay  to  the  efiect  that  ultimate  reality  is  imaginal, 
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that  Uie  Cosmic  Imagination  is  all  in  all,  the  mother- 
atuff  of  whoae  modes  and  tranfiformations  anything 
and  everything,  of  which  we  can  be  oonscious,  oon- 
sista.  There  is  no  call  to  dwell  on  this  bare  sugges- 
tion now.  But  a  glance  at  the  future  is  encouraging. 
We  have  been  noting  that  hypotheses  are  forms  of 
imagination.  We  are  now  to  suspect  that  imagina- 
tion, in  framing  its  hypothesis  about  the  Ground, 
will  confront  a  reahty  akin  in  character  to  itaelf,  will 
frame  the  illuminatiTe  "concept"  (or  mental  sub- 
stitute-foiot)  of  the  Cosmic  Imagination.  And  this 
suspicion  will  serve  to  stir  the  pulse  and  prompt 
vigorous  prosecution  of  an  inquiry  that  seems  of 
good  promise.  We  shall  find,  further,  that  this 
view  of  hypothesis  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  during 
the  whole  of  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow 
shortly. 

§  3.  "  Verification,"  however,  does  not  seem  always 
satisfactory ;  it  leaves  as  occasionally  still  doubtful. 
We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  useful  hypo- 
thesis which  may  not,  or  cannot,  claim  to  be  true 
as  well ;  a^;ain8t  the  propositJon  that  "  works  "  so 
tax  as  economy  of  thinking  and  prediction  are  con- 
cerned, but  which  fails  to  mirror  or  represent  reality 
sufficiently  well.  Useful  fictions,  of  course,  swarm 
alike  in  science  and  popular  thinking.  Nay,  if  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  writers  like  Vaihinger,  there  is 
aoope  for  a  philosophy  of  fictions  which  ousts  most 
of  truth  and  reaUty  out  of  human  Ufe  1  Mill  observes 
more  justly  that  there  is  "  probably  no  hypothesis 
in  the  history  of  science  in  which  both  the  agent  and 
the  laws  of  its  working  were  fictitious."  And  there 
is  a  reason  for  this  optimism  which  can  be  stated  as 
follows. 
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When  we  come  to  ezamine  some  of  the  famous 
hypotheses  of  science,  e.g.  those  in  which  figure 
oouoepts  BDch  as  "matter,"  "force,"  "energy," 
"ether,"  "atoms,"  "electrons,"  and  the  like,  we 
suspect  at  first  both  the  alleged  agents  and  their 
alleged  ways  of  working.  The  formulae  seem  to 
have  no  possible  value  save  for  practice — are  riddled 
with  objections  which,  for  the  truth-seeker,  invite 
scepticism  complete.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable 
that  a  dull  glimmer  of  truth  lights  the  very  worst 
of  these  fictiomi,  designed  even  though  they  be  only 
for  practical  needs.  Unless,  indeed,  these  fictions 
and  their  workings  bad  some  resemblance  to  reaUty, 
even  their  pradiaU  utility  could  vat  be  guaranteed. 
As  mental  substitute-facts  they  are  required  to 
represent,  in  some  not  wholly  untrue  way,  the  char- 
acter and  behaviour  of  the  realities  for  which  they 
stand.  Experiments  with  them  will,  then,  serve, 
for  limited  porposes,  in  place  of  experiments  with 
the  realities  of  primary  interest.  In  this  manner 
a  general,  thinking  far  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
UBing  only  remembered  maps  and  flags  as  countOTS, 
might  find  that,  for  a  few  purposes,  his  substitnte- 
&ct8  amply  aufBce.  But  they  suffice  only  because 
there  exists  a  resemblance  between  the  substltute- 
tacta  and  the  things  of  primary  interest  for  which 
they  stand.  The  flags,  for  instance,  are  imagined  as 
moving  in  ways  analogous  to  those  in  which  army- 
oorpe  move.  To  accept  a  flag  as  a  useful  fiction  of 
tiiis  sort  is  not  to  say  that  it  reveals  an  army-corps 
in  the  form  in  which  a  truth-seeker  woold  wish  to 
[Hctare  it.  Still  in  certain  ways  the  flag  does  re- 
sranble  an  army-corps  ;  and  in  these  ways  is  found 
the  leaven  of  truth.  Predictions  of  a  limited  kind 
become  feafflble. 
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In  like  manner  the  iaTentions  of  the  Undolatoiy 
Hypothesis  of  light  are  not  sheorly  fake.  Bat 
truth-seekers,  having  only  a  contemplative  interest 
in  Nature,  will  find  the  fictions  involved  decidedly 
poor.  Every  one  is  aweire  directly  of  the  glories  of 
light.  But  no  one  ever  perceived,  or  could  ever 
perceive,  colouriess  undulations  in  an  "  ether  "  clad 
in  mere  n^;s  of  quality ;  only  by  an  effort  con  ve 
tolerate  this  conceptual  mechanics,  this  realm  of 
shades,  in  place  of  what  sensible  perception  reveals. 
In  passing  it  is  worth  while  to  suggest  that  to  take 
the  "professors'  Nature,"  the  mechanistic  world 
of  the  physicist  and  mathematician,  too  seriously 
is  to  harbour  a  superstition  as  absurd  as  einy  which 
has  marred  the  history  of  popular  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  aboat 
the  emergence  of  suns  and  planets  from  a  primeval 
firemist  is  an  example  of  a  supposal  which  professes 
to  have  no  use  for  fictions.  Being  unable  to  vindi- 
cate it  by  repeating  the  original  observations — if 
such  there  were — of  a  prehuman  witness,  we  seek  to 
"  verify  "  it  indirectly  by  showii^  that  deductions 
drawn  from  it,  and  combined  with  other  proposi- 
tions known  to  be  true,  square  with  present-time 
observable  fact.  The  end  sought  ministers  to  o\ir 
interest  in  knowledge.  The  story  of  a  great  happen- 
ing in  Nature,  the  birth  of  the  solar  system,  is 
desired  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  a  means  toward 
somethii^  else.  And  we  construct,  accordingly, 
an  imaginal  or  '*  conceptual  "  makeshift  which  does 
duty  for  what  would  be  the  superior  sensible  per- 
ception of  a  god. 

The  would-be  true  hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis 
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Qsmg  fiotione  are  both  created  by  imagining ;  the 
one  is  an  experiment  (often  with  very  abstract 
aspects  of  ideal  content)  which  concerns  primarily 
the  knowle(^;e-intereat ;  the  other,  sometimes  a 
most  masterly  achievement,  has  to  be  justified  by 
its  services  to  action,  ia  not  itself  an  end,  but  a 
Bteans  towards  an  ulterior  goal.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  frontier  between  the  two  sorts  of  supposal 
is  not  to  be  drawn  sharply.  Many  or  most  of  the 
hypotheses  of  the  first  sort  have  dealings,  wittingly 
or  miwittingly,  with  fictions  and,  contrariwise,  as 
already  ni^ed,  there  can  be  very  few,  if  any,  fictitious 
^ents  and  fictitious  laws  of  their  working  which 
do  not,  in  some  way,  represent  truly  the  reaUty  for 
which  they  stand  in  thought.  Thus  (1)  even  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  while  proposing  to  mirror 
truly  for  ns  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  solar 
system  as  it  actually  occurred,  makes  use  well-nigh 
always  of  gaunt  mecbanistio  fictions  such  as 
"  matter,"  "  enei^,"  "  forces,"  and  the  like.  It  is 
saved  from  untruth  in  our  eyes  because  we  supply 
tmoonscionsly  all  the  so-called  secondary  qualities, 
colour  and  the  rest,  which  are  present  in  experi^teed 
Katore,  but  absent  from  the  conceptvtU  or  mechani- 
cal-eabsUtoto  Nature  of  physicista'  and  astronomers' 
minds.  A  merely  mechanical  Nature  is  unknown 
to  espfflienoe ;  belongs  to  fiction.  (2)  Consider, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Daltonian  hypothesis  about 
elementary  "  atoms."  If  you  mean  to  ui^  that 
Mature  (solid,  liqiud,  and  gaseous)  consists  of  small 
nmts,  each  having  only  one  or  two  qualities  and 
coQceived  by  the  dodge  of  strippii^  mentally  an 
oidioary  complex  object  of  most  of  its  wealth, 
then,  indeed,  I  have  to  dismiss  the  atoms  as  fictions. 
They  ate  not  discoveries,  but  inventions ;  reality. 
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prior  to  the  inventuig,  contained  nothing  of  this 
character  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  hypothesis  is 
not  to  be  set  hastily  at  naught.  It  and  ita  blood- 
less abstractions  are  more  than  merely  convenient 
— have  a  leaven,  in  short,  of  truth ;  prompt  us  to 
go  beyond  them  into  the  miadescribed  penetralia 
of  things.  The  '*  atoms,"  etc.,  point,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  the  reality  of  more  or  less  discrete  centres  of 
psychical  activity  in  Nature  ^ — the  rich  complex 
Nature  which  the  Cosmic  Imagination  contains. 
Much,  however,  will  have  to  be  discussed  before  a 
saving  truth-symboUsm  of  this  sort  can  be  accorded 
worth.  By  that  time  the  metaphysics,  as  well  as 
the  fiction,  of  chemistry  will  have  received  its  share 
of  notice. 

Bn^tbuBi,  §  4.  Hemi  Poincar^  divided  hypotheeeo  into  thiee 
ft!a'^iL,  elasees— (1)  those  dealing  with  alleged  "real  rela- 
KndCammuid-  tions  in  reaUty,"  some  verifiable  and  becoming  truths 
of  great  fertihty  ;  (2)  those  of  an  "  indiSerent  " 
sort,  only  useful  in  fixing  our  ideas  (thus  the 
analyst  can  work  either  on  the  supposition  that 
"matter"  is  "continuous"  or  "atomic");  and 
(3)  those  which  he  calls  hypotheses  only  in  appear- 
ance, e.g.  the  "  definitions  "  which  obtain  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  mathematical  sciences.  These  "  de- 
finitions," which  give  the  sciences  their  rigour,  are 
the  work  of  our  creative  thought,  not  acting  indeed 
arbitrarily,  but  inventing,  on  the  basis  of  what 
exp^ence  supplies,  modes  of  thinking  as  convenient 
as  is  possible.  The  principles  of  geometry  are 
"  definitions  "  in  this  sense  of  the  term  ;    conven- 

*  Of.  here  the  long  disonaaion  baaed  on  the  "  tnuiBoendent 
validity  of  causality"  in  Individual  and  ReaUiy,  pp.  100-^23, 
Fart  u.  cbkp.  iit.  "  Appearanoea  and  the  External  World." 
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tions  defined  creatively  for  tlie  realm  of  mind,  against 
a  backgronnd,  indeed,  of  what  primary  experience 
o&TB,  but  copying  precisely  nothing  which  that 
experience  contains.  Again,  the  mathematician's 
"  extremely  complex  and  subtle  conception "  of 
magnitude^  is  no  mere  duplicate  of  the  sensible 
magnitude  which  comes  to  perception.  It  is  created. 
So  are  very  many  other  mathematical  concepts 
used  by  thinkers. 

The  word  "  definition  "  is  associated  too  closely 
with  statements  as  to  the  meanings  of  namea.  It 
js  nnauitable  to  express  the  peculiarity  of  this  kind 
of  creation.  We  are  now  in  the  zone  of  the  Com- 
mand-Coneejjt  land  the  Command-Propoaition.  In  wimt 
tlw  case  of  an  ordinary  proposition,  iiccepted  as  tme,  o^^^^e 
there  is  said  to  be  an  "  idea  "  in  agreement  with  ^'^ 
"  realit?  "  which  confronts  it  and  which  it  does  not 
ereate.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Conmiand-Proposition 
(which  is  certainly  not  hypothesis  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  discossed  it,  §  1}  is  that  it  summons, 
or  tries  to  summon,  into  being  the  "  reality  "  which 
it  oonoems.  There  is  a  command  or  decree  that, 
along  with  the  assertioD,  the  reahty,  which  is  indi- 
cated, shall  flash  somehow  into  existence.  Imaginal 
creation  will  have  it  so.  It  is  not  making  experi- 
mental hypothesis  which  is  to  be  applied  tentatively 
to  experience,  and  perhaps  to  be  negatived  on  appeal. 
In  uttering,  e.g.,  the  "axiom"  of  parallels,  it  is 
making  an  assertion  about  something  which  ex- 
perience, as  it  comes  originally  to  us,  does  not  and 
cannot  contain,  but  which  henceforth  by  decree 
the  Universe  has  got  to  contain,  and  to  contain, 
further,  in  a  fixity  immune  from  change.  There  is 
a  mathematical    mysticism  which  dispenses   with 
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oar  initiative.  Writera  have  held  that  there  are 
mathematical  "  entities "  whioh  exist  in  their 
own  right  on  a  timeless  level  of  their  own,  and 
that  in  thinking  ve  only  become  a-waie  of  these 
"  entities  "  aa  they  are  in  themselves  ;  that  we  are 
entertaining  guests,  rather  than  peopling  onr 
thought  afresh.  But  if  our  view  of  the  Command- 
Proposition  be  sound,  there  ia  no  call  for  mysticism 
of  this  kind.  Take  the  case  of  a  "transfinite 
cardinal."  I  do  not  pud  this  "  entity  "  in  the  vasty 
deep,  ^^th  the  help  of  a  teacher  who  has  created 
it  for  himself  and  who  enjoys  it  in  his  private  oon- 
oeptoal  world,  I  create  it  for  myself  as  well.  There 
is  a  Fiat,  and  I  feign  that  my  command  has  been 
carried  out ;  that  there  confronts  me  in  the  Univerae 
an  independent  reality  of  which  I  assert  truth.  At 
once  I  am  able  to  reason  just  ae  if  my  command  had 
taken  shape  in  the  required  reality.  In  fact,  for 
the  purposes  of  my  reasoning,  a  feigned  "  entity  " 
and  an  actual  one  come  to  the  same  thing.  The 
possibility  that  my  command  has  been  inoperative 
and  that  there  is  no  snch  "  entity,"  matters  literally 
not  at  all — ^fot  my  reasoning. 

§  6.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief 
in  independent  mathematical  "  entities  "  said  to  be 
timeleaa  and  yet  supposed  very  strangely  to  be 
present  to  as  over  long  intervals  of  time  i  Appar- 
ently not.  But  there  is  a  view,  supplementing 
our  reliance  on  the  creative  powers  of  individuals, 
whioh  must  be  considered.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
oannot  mathematical  eLapecta  or  conteta,  not  *'  time- 
less," indeed,  but  enduring,  be  created  by,  or  belong 
stably  to,  cosmic  as  well  as  private  imagining  % 
This  is  a  totally  different  supposition  and  deserves 
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oor  most  aerions  attention.  Bot  we  ue  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  it  Batififactorily.  Stable 
mathenkatJcal  aepects,  let  us  agree,  characterise  the 
stfQctnre  of  coamic  imagining.  But  the  point  of 
immediate  interest,  in  the  regard  of  the  Conimand- 
firopodtion,  is  that  tee,  too,  are  centres  of  creation  or 
ereatm  effort,  and  that  fall  allowance  muBt  be  made 
for  BO  vitally  tdgnifioant  a  fact. 

S  6.  The  last  obeerration  I  have  to  make  on  Tme  bypo- 
hypotheeis  is  that  the  true  one  does  not  always  !ti^,'^,il^ 
rsYeal  "  real  relations  in  reality."    Such  a  state-  "'^kj'^'™' 
TOBOt  can  be  made  only  by  a  writer  intent  on  the 
intereets  of  certain  of  the  abstract  sciences.    It 
does  not  apfdy  to  the  basal  hypothesis  of  meta- 
I^iysica.    Thus  we  here  are  in  quest  not  of  mete 
"  lelatioDB,"  but  of  that  which  is  the  ground  of  all 
"tenns"  and  "relations"  alike. 


1.  MaTIBIALISH  ABD   Af.t.ptn  HtFOTHBSBS 

j  7.  True  hypotheses  are  formed  by  inu^ining, 
wliioh  triefl  to  simulate  a  reality  of  primary  interest. 
Hie  limits  of  them,  as  even  Mill  allows,  axe  the 
fimitB  of  imaginii^.  Now  note  this.  In  the  cases 
of  all  hypotheses  about  the  Ground,  save  our  own, 
the  tmaginal  makeshift  or  supposal  has  to  stand 
for  Ont  wAtcA  w  held  not  to  resemble  it  closely.  It  is 
only  1^  imagining  that  Hegel  himself,  when  not 
bet  in  words,  can  suppose  the  Logical  Idea  or 
KeaaoQ.  But,  on  oor  lines,  hypothesis  or  truth- 
cbim  can  close  intimately  with  its  object.  Since 
to  think  truly  is  to  imagine  more  or  less  as  the 
Qvonnd,  i.«.  Ultimate  Beality,  imagines,  we  can 
liuud  a  hope  liiat  our  imagining  will  prove,  not  a 
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miserably  defective  makeshift,  bat  a  glass  throngii 
which  we  shall  see,  darkly  perhapa,  bat,  withal,  to 
mach  profit. 

In  the  case  of  Materialism,  taken  in  its  strict  fomk, 
the  sapposal  is  that  the  Groand  of  phenomena  or 
ThaFftiiMT  of  Ultimate  Reality  ia  "Matter  in  motion."  This 
sapposal  la  reaohea  by  unarming  certam  very 
abstract  aspects  of  perception,  "  extension,"  "  re- 
sistance," and  "  motion,"  and  creating  therewith  a 
concept  which  consists  of  these  three  abstractions, 
awared  together,  and  nothing  else.  The  UniTenie 
is  then  identified  with  this  result  I  Now  the  radical 
way  of  answering  Materiahsm  is  this.  This  imaginal 
creation  is,  in  no  sense,  an  adequate  mental  sub- 
stitate  for  the  reahty — the  oniversal  reality — lor 
which  it  is  made  to  stand.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  policy 
of  ignoring.  It  presupposes  a  re^riction  of  attention 
to  one  or  two  aspects  of  sensible  perception  and  it 
offers  these  rags  and  tatters  as  representative  of  the 
expanse  of  reality  as  a  whole.*  The  Ckound,  con- 
ceived thus  arbitrarily,  is  al]^i;ed  to  be  different 
in  character  from  the  imagining  which  gave  it  con- 
ceptual birth.  It  is  not  a  psychical  reality,  i.e.  it 
is  not  an  existence  of  the  type  which  belongs  to 
conscious  experience.  It  consists,  by  convention, 
only  of  extended,  resisting  things  which  move  about 
in  complex  ways.  There  ie  no  room  in  this  collec- 
tion of  mechanical  things  for  anything  beyond  what 
has  been  put  there.  If  now  you  ask  how  conscious 
life  came  to  arise  oat  of  this  insentient  Ground,  the 
materialist  has  two  replies.  Very  frequently  he  has 
told  us  that  conscious  hfe  is  matter  in  motion ; ' 
■  Ittdividwd  and  BeaUlg,  pp.  94-6. 
*  Buohner,  Vogt,  Molfleobott,  LetoomeiMi,  eto,  eto. 
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thoogh  be  seldom  allows  that  this  amazing  identit}/ 
obtains  elsewhere  than  in  the  brain.  The  second 
reply  avers  that  conscious  life  reavUa  from  material 
motion  ;  motion  evaporating  temporarily  off  the 
material  system  to  be  transformed  into  conscious 
life  and  anon  returning  to  matter  transformed  into 
motion  anew.  The  temporary  disappearance  of 
"  motion  "  is  required  by  this  solution  ;  an  occur- 
rence, in  a  mechanical  world,  which  will  excite 
Burpriae.  Indeed,  the  entire  causal  riddle  raised  by 
the  reply  promises  trouble.  In  this  class  of  hypo- 
thesis the  starting-point  is  too  abtAract,  leaving  no 
scope  for  the  defence. 

Historically  speaking,  we  can  justify  Materialism. 
We  can  trace  very  plausibly  how  the  cult  of  its 
abstractions  came  to  pass  and  how  this  cult,  as 
imported  into  portions  of  science,  has  subserved 
practical  ends,  in  the  main,  very  useful  to  mankind.^ 
There  is  a  need  for  reasonii^  about  the  world,  as  Tha  atuit;  of 
vhittled  down  in  this  way,  provided  always  that  mji  of 
we  are  not    in    search  of  complete  truth.     The,^^,'°„ 
ODDvenience,  the  power  of  grip,  oonferred  by  this  S°S**'!2?  "^ 
conceptual    treatment,    are  astonishing.    In  Prof.  DMtoph;iiai. 
Macdoogall's  words,  "  So  long  as  we  can  confidently 
believe  that  all  the  events  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
science  are  but  the  motions  of  maBses,  or  the  trans- 
formations   of    measurable    quantities    of    energy 
according  to  exact  equations  that  can  be  calculated 
and  therefore  foretold,  the  mind  feels  iteelf  at  home 
and  master  of  what  it  deals  with,  and  there  lies 
before  it  the  prospect  of  a  continual  approach 
tovuds  a  completed  power  of  prediction  and  control 

^  /ailitiMlual  and  BeaHty,  pp.  92-4,  110-11,  and  elsewbrae. 
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of  the  hitore  oonrse  of  events."  ^  There  is  thia  loud 
note  of  triumph  in  the  saying  of  lApIace  that  a 
mind,  avare  of  all  masses,  their  positions,  and  initiaJ 
velooities,  could  foretell  nat?iral  happenings  for 
eternity  1  But  a  closed  mechanical  system  is  wanted 
by  many,  not  only  to  predict  or  oaloulate  retro- 
spectively with,  but  to  ftmiish  a  convenient  way  of 
thinking  things  together.  Pnrsuing  this  aim,  you 
get  rid  of  (i.e.  ignore,  dedine  to  notice/)  as  mooh 
quality  as  possible  and  rednce  things  to  qnantitie« 
of  a  few  simple  "  elements  "  ;  yon  can,  then,  oon- 
ceive  reality  as  consisting  only  of  these  b^garly 
"  elements  "  and  their  functional  relations.  There 
is  bom  a  universe  of  parts  external  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  one  another ;  a  so-called  meohanistio 
system  in  which  any  one  part  acts  on  another, 
and  is  itaelf  acted  on,  only  from  the  outside.  You 
can  conceive,  I  say,  by  this  method  of  restricted 
notice,  reaUty  attenuated  into  mechanism.  But 
this  oomprehensive  view  is  secured  at  too  great  a 
cost.  There  is  a  Fallaci/  of  Simplieity  '  which  wauu 
us  not  to  exalt  too  hastily  a  convenient  means  of 
thinking  things  together  into  a  vision  of  absolute 
truth.  If  we  take  the  "  mathematical  description  " 
too  seriously,  we  are  sliding  io  the  couloir  which 
slopes  to  philosophical  Materialism  below.  There  is 
literally,  as  Hegel  oiges,  "  coincidence  of  the  materi- 
alist with  the  exclusively  mathematical  point  of 
view."'    So,  not  wishing  to  strangle  ourselves  with 

I  Body  and  Mind.  p.  144.    Cf .  also  A.  K  Taylor,  Ekmenla  0/ 
Melaphyaia,  p.  192,  for  some  Mling  remarks. 

•  Cf.  Individual  and  ReaUty,  "  The  Tollaoy  ol  Simplidty," 
p.  04. 

*  Logic  of  Hegd,  Wftllooe,  p.  161.    The  attempt  to  whittle 
down  iwlity  into  "  qoantitative  dificmwei  "  withont  qodity 
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a  noose  of  onr  own  moikmg,  to  wit  the  meohanistic 
device  or  convention,  we  do  well  to  turn  once  more 
to  Experience,  the  inward  and  outward  present,  and 
endeaToor  to  construct  concepts  fuller  and  richer, 
more  loyal  to  sensible  reality,  more  adequate  to  the 
wealth  which  fills  conscious  life  and  flows  riotonslf 
thiougb  the  poor  intellectual  nets  in  which  we  seek 
to  hold  it. 

The  isaue  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  will  look 
at  it  from  another  angle.  What  waa  the  ambition 
of  modem  philosophical  Materialism,  an  attitude 
which  put  its  trust  in  the  belief  that  all  knowledge 
comes  from  experience  1  It  was  to  show  that 
Ultimate  Reality  is  the  same  as  that  reality  which  is 
perceived,  which  is  present  or  given  in  sensible  ex- 
perience— of  organisms,  water,  mountains,  stocks, 
and  stones,  etc.  That  reality  is  identified  with 
Hatter  in  itfl  varied  modes  of  movement.^  Here 
liee  the  master  flaw.  Experience  cannot  verify 
the  hypothesis.  No  one,  in  fact,  baa  ever  per- 
cnved  this  astonishing  "  Matter."  "  Matter  "  is  an  ••  Kattw  "  ii 
imagiTud  creation  of  onr  own  making,  a  concept  of  ^^^|;^^o„ 
tealil^  having  only  aspects  of  extension,  inertia,  and  o^^  m»kiiig, 
movement ;  some  writers  mention  no  more  than 
extension  and  inertia ;  Bain,  indeed,  notes  inertia 
Alone.  It  is  not,  of  course,  this  bloodless  concept 
which  sensible  experience  reveals.  "Matter"  is 
aot  Nature  with  its  indefinitely  varied  and  com- 
plex wealth.     Nature  shows  in  what  is  perceived, 

bteontn  the  more  hcqwleM  &b  moie  qoolity  is  ignored  and,  in 
tlM  mm,  diminated.  As  iood  aa  qualitj  ia  abolished  fnllj, 
^■■ati^alK)  diMppeiuB. 

*  Tba  TiioB-and-BpaOB-hmme,  on  tho  oaavaa  of  which  material 
'■onmttita  hq»pra,  wems  tbt;  often  taken  ba  granted  I 
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the  flow  of  gorgeous  spaoe-hung  time-strtmg  appeaiv 
anoes  enjo^d  by  the  uusophistioated  man — not  in  a 
deaiooated  afterthought  of  the  study,  a  conceptual 
device  or  dodge  by  which  "  irreleTanoies "  are 
dropped  and  arid  calculations  faciUtated.  Look 
forth  from  the  Matterhom  over  the  valley  of  St 
Nicholas,  a  glory  of  hght,  colour  and  shade,  from 
the  depths  of  which  a  dull  roar  of  torrents  lieeB 
toward  glacier-strewn  peaks — that  is  a  glimpse  of 
Nature  as  primary  experience  gitxs  U.  Contrast  this 
outlook  with  a  so-called  ultimate  reality — "  Matter  " 
the  concept  masquerading  as  something  more — 
which  is  said  to  be  merely  extetided,  resisting  and 
moving,  and  you  confront  the  swindle  of  Materialism 
already  exposed.  It  is  impossible,  you  can  now 
observe,  to  verify  Materialism  by  experience.  It  is 
only  a  secondary  oonceptually-doctored  experience 
which  is  available  for  that  quite  impracticable  job. 

Matoritiim  Materialism,  then,  is  convicted  of  having  oonfused 
wITtS^^  Nature  with  "  Matter "  —  the  gbrious  complex 
"buuk."  present  to  perception  with  an  arid  working-oonoept 
bom  in  the  study.  All  its  subsequent  ofieuoes  are 
inevitable.  The  derivation  of  experienced  Nature, 
and,  above  all,  of  conscious  life  from  its  oooceptual 
"  ultimate  reality  "  becomes  grotesque.  There  is 
no  means  of  shuffling  and  reshu£Bing  "  extension," 
"  inertia,"  and  "  movement,"  so  as  to  yield  what 
yon  desire.  Yon  cannot  get  out  of  the  conjurer's 
hat  more  than  you  have  put  into  it.  And  probably 
yon  only  tolerate  the  attempt  because  you  are 
supplying  unwittingly  to  "  Matter  "  and  "  Matter's  " 
allied  doings  all  that  glow  of  live  sensible  quality 
which  your  actual  Nature-experience  alone  displays. 
In  this  way  you  allow  yourself  all  too  readily  to  be 
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deceived  ;  you  inveet,  for  instance,  the  "  material  " 
nelnik  of  Tyndall's  "  Bellaet  Address  "  with  the 
"  promise  and  potency  of  all  terreetiial  life " ; 
r^ard  it  as  possibly  the  soaroe  of  your  own  oon- 
sciooa  life  itself.  But  a  nebula  of  ihia  Mod  is 
barren! 

Now  take  note  yon  materialiste  who  appeal  so 
loudly  to  experience  and  at  the  same  time  flout  it. 
There  is  a  way  of  being  loyal  to  this  experience,  of 
accepting  Nature  in  the  form  which  your  unsophis- 
ticated perceptions  sample.  When  you  have  grasped 
it,  yon  will  be  surprised  that  you  lingered  in  the 
▼alley  of  shadows  so  long.  And  having  learnt  once 
more  how  to  perceive  Nature,  you  will  recast  Iat«r 
your  paradoxioal  deecriptions  of  the  origin  of  coo- 
scions  life.  At  present  you  are  saying  that  Nature 
wd  conscious  life  are  not  what  we  aware  them  to 
Iw,  but  something  else  I  And  this  something  else 
has  turned  out  to  be  just  an  invention  of  the  study 
—"matter  in  motion."    Let  us  pass  on. 

S  8.  Hypotheses,  alUed  to  Materialism  and,  like  it.  On  Fora>  n 
denyii^  that  ultimate  reality  is  psychical,  sometimes  ^^ed  u 
employ   the    concepts    "  Force  "    and    "  Energy."  ^^*" 
Ordinarily     "  Force "     works     in     harness     with 
"  Hatter,"  *  but  sometimes  eilone.     "  £nei^,"  also, 
U  made  to  co-operate  with  "  Matter  "  or,  again,  to 
mpport  unuded,  and  on  truly  Atlantean  shoulders, 
the  weight  of  a  universe. 

These  aie  farther  blandering  attempts  to  show  that 
Katnre  aod  sentient  life  are  not  what  we  experience 
tbem  to  be,  but  something  radically  different. 
1  Aa  in  Lndwig  BSohner*!  Font  and  Matter. 
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"  Forces "  were  inveated  origiiuiJly  to  explain 
departures  from  the  aopposed  "  cdmple  natural  " 
fact  that  motion  tends  to  persist  unchanged  in 
amoont  and  direction.  Accepted  aa  "causes"  of 
chaise  in  this  field,  they  were  found  useful  in  other 
quarters  as  well.  There  arose  a  group  of  distinct 
and  separate  "  forces,"  which  could  be  discussed 
as  balancing  one  another  statically  or  as  compeUing 
changes  in  the  dynamic  of  Nature  (molar  forces, 
heat,  gravity,  cohesion,  chemical  affinity,  lighti, 
electricity,  nerve-force,  etc.).  "  Afental  force  "  was 
a  late  addition  favoured  by  a  few  loose  thinkers,  not 
yet,  perhaps,  quite  extinct.  "Eorce,"  in  the  sin- 
gular, was  a  name  for  the  sum-total  of  these  alleged 
distinct  existents,  but  it  has  been  used,  also,  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Proteus  "Energy,"  as  in  Bain's  and 
Spencer's  accounts  of  the  "  Persistence  of  Force,"  to 
the  production  of  no  httle  confusion. 

"Fotm"  i>  a  "  Force,"  as  cause  of  actual  motion  or  as  exerting 
pressure;  as  "  tendency  to  motion,"  was  invented 
originally  for  use  in  Mechanics.  It  provides  no 
revelation  of  any  actual  existent  operating  in  the 
phenomena  described.  It  is  a  mathematical  creation 
or  fiction  of  practical  service  to  those  who  think 
about  certain  aspects  of  Nature.  It  is  a  command- 
concept  (§  4)  which  asserts  an  entity,  of  which 
calculators  can  say  that  it  ia  localised  or  "  exerted  " 
here  or  there,  haa  auch  or  such  a  direction,  and  exists 
in  auch  or  auch  numerically  computable  amounts. 
Its  soul,  so  to  speak,  is  our  practical  need ;  ito  body 
is  formed  of  those  ideal  feehngs  of  resisted  muscular 
effort  which  bulk  so  largely  in  our  Uves.  All  uses 
of  the  fiction  "  Force  "  retain  this  atmosphere  of 
muscular  exertion  ;    forces  are  even  now  discussed 
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08  "  exerting  "  pressure.  "  Force,"  in  brief,  has  no 
place  in  the  aotoai  reality  of  Nature.  As  present 
in  our  thinking  about  Nature,  it  is  a  concept,  compact 
of  mosoolar  fedings,  which  subserves  oalontation. 

"  Force  "has  ceded  its  pride  of  place  to  "  Energy  " 
and  "  Bnergetics,"  so  far  as  cosmological  bypothesiB 
is  concerned.  And  metaphysics,  let  us  add,  has  no 
use  for  this  sham-eotity.  We  need  not  inqnire 
gravely  ■whether  ultimate  reality  consists  of  "  Force  " 
or  "  forces  "  ;  whether  the  discredited  material 
unite  of  the  materialist  ought  to  be  viewed  as  the 
meeting-points  of  "  forces  "  and  so  on.  We  cannot 
interpret  reality  as  consisting  only  of  our  ideal 
raaacalaj'  feelings  t  The  Force-concept  for  meta- 
physics is  sterile. 

A  pajMing  further  reference  to  this  concept  during 
a  later  discussion  (Part  II.  Chap.  IV.)  will  exhanst 
its  int«reet  for  us. 

§9.  Sterile,  also,  are  "Energy"  and  "  Ener-On  "Bnerg;" 
getjcs."  '*  Energy  "  introduces  us  to  the  concept  Bttiitj.  ** 
of  the  interchangeability  of  ite  "  forms  "  in  definite 
quantities.  It  abolishes  thus  the  allied  coexist- 
enoe  of  distinct  and  separate  "forces,"  and  is  an 
admirable  calcnlatora'  symbol.  It  is  accepted  by 
very  many  writers,  not  only  as  a  device  of  thinMi^, 
but  S8  a  "  definite  fundamental  existence  "  inde- 
pendent of  this  thinking.  It  is  said  to  show  in  a 
variety  of  *'  kinetic  "  modes  or  to  "  sleep  indefin- 
itdy  "  (Soddy)  in  numerous  "  potential  "  forms 
without  indicating  its  presence,  whether  we  are  able 
to  infer  its  hidden  reality  or  not.  Some  thinkers 
have  gone  so  far  aa  to  include  conscious  processes 
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among  its  "  kinetic  "  manifestations  or  modes,  and 
to  make  of  "  Energetics,"  as  thus  developed,  a 
oomprehensiTe  scheme  which  is  virtually  a  novel 
metaphysics.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  topic 
at  length  on  more  than  one  occasion.  There  is  a 
genuine  symbolism,  not  at  all  easy  to  interpret,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  take  aoootmt ;  complications 
connected  with  the  laws  of  the  "  Conservation  " 
and  "  D^radation  "  of  "  Energy "  which  need 
careful  treatment.  But  our  main  objections  to 
*'  Energy,"  regarded,  as  many  seem  to  r^ard  it,  as 
an  nltimate  all-explanatory  reality,  the  groond  alike 
of  Nature  and  sentient  life,  can  be  stated  forthwith. 

DiBonitiw.  In  hstening  to  aoooonts  of  the  prowess  of 
"  Energy  "  you  may  well  be  swayed  by  a  passing 
illusion  that  it  promises  well.  You  are  the  seat  of 
intense  activity,  of  "go,"  yourself;  and  you  can 
almost  feel,  as  it  were,  an  answering  activity  in 
things  around.  The  "  deadness  "  of  the  old  ma- 
terialists' "  matter  "  seems  left  behind.  Bat  what, 
after  all,  is  the  active  agent,  to  which  you  are  being 
introduced,  "  Energy,"  the  conveniently  measurable 
entity  which  is  supposed  to  be  somehow  identical 
throughout  its  protean  forms,  kinetic  and  potential  1 
You  will  find  that  nobody  can  tell  you  clearly. 
*'  Its  "  transformations  are  of  an  "  It "  that  never 
shows  unambiguously — not  even  in  the  "kinetic" 
events.  What  is  the  entity  which  in  sound,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  molar  movements,  etc.  etc., 
evades  yon  in  its  very  changes  ?  What  is  that,  the 
name  of  which  suggests  sleepless  activity,  which, 
nevertheless,  can  '*  sleep,"  it  is  said,  soundly  in  its 
"  potential ' '  forms,  in  nitroglyoerine,  a  mountain  lake, 
or  a  nerve-oentre  1     "  Only  the  temporary  changes 
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in  the  form  and  relative  amount  of  eneigy  .  .  .  are 
manifest.  So  long  as  enei^  neither  changes  in 
amoimt  nor  position  in  space,  it  belongs  to  the  on* 
seen  and  eternal.  No  direct  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence can  be  obtEiined,"  writes  a  distinguished 
believer  in  its  reality.^  lU  ^usiveness  now  b^iins 
to  annoy  yon.  When  "  Enei^  "  sallies  forth  in  its 
kinetic  forms,  it  is  not  any  one  of  these  in  particular, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  not  even  to  be  found  I  At 
this  stage  you  hear  men  murmuring  a  phrase  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  "  capacity  for  work."  Now  this 
characterisation  of  "  Energy "  as  "  capacity  for 
work  "  means  that  it  may  be  an  admirable  calcu- 
lators' symbol,  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  But  it  means, 
also,  that  no  system  of  "  Enei^etics  "  will  serve  our 
pnrpme  as  metaphysicians,  that  is  to  say,  as  persons 
iriio  want  to  know  something  about  the  character  of 
ultimate  reality. 

"  Energy  "  is  not  the  motherstufi  of  phenomena.  "  inmr "  u 
We  cannot   consent   to   reduce   the    universe    to  \,^i^  tbe 
"capacity  "  or  "  capacities  tor  work."     "  Capacity  "  JU^JS! 
aeems  thin  I     And  what  is  "  working  "  and  what  is 
tlte  *'  work  "  that  is  being  done  ?     The  view  from 
the  Matterhom  and  the  sorrows  of  Werther  are  still 
with  us.    They  are — just  what  they  are  felt  to  be. 
Why  assert,  then,  that  they  are  something  else,  when 
jou  cannot  even  point  out  what  that  something  is  i 

Tb&  attempt  to  derive  a  sunset  or  conscious  indi- 
ndn&ls  from  "  capacities  for  work "  seems  un- 
proinifflng.  But,  if  you  take  *'  Energy  "  too  seriously, 
you  will  certainly  have  this  job  on  your  hands. 

>  FioL  F.  Sodd7,  F.B,&,  in  MaOtr  and  Bntrfu,  pp.  32-3. 
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Cease  the  misoBe  of  "  Energy  "  and  these  ab- 
Bordities  Tanieb.  "  Enei^ "  is  not  the  BtaS  of 
which  the  universe  ooosiato.  It  is  a  feigned  or 
Command-entity  (§  4)  and  would  never  have  been 
invented,  had  not  men  wanted  certain  measure- 
ments for  practical  ends — measurements  facihtated 
by  belief  in  an  entity  continuous  and  identical 
throughout  its  modes.  Why  is  this  entity  pre- 
sent so  vaguely  in  its  inventors'  minds  t  Why 
cannot  men,  in  talMng  of  it,  say  precisely  of  u^at 
they  are  thinking  ^  Why  do  they  fall  back  on 
phrases  when  hard  pressed  t  Because  the  pheno- 
mena, eksserted  to  be  transformations  of  "  Energy," 
are  too  varied.  Colours,  taste,  neuralgia,  plant- 
growth,  explosions,  the  running  of  a  motor-car,  the 
writing  of  Pamdiae  LoA,  enjoyment  of  a  sonata  or 
picture — ^these  and  myriads  of  other  contrasted 
phenomena  have  been  supposed  to  manifest 
"Energy."  "Energy"  is  lost  in  the  indefinite 
variety  of  its  alleged  "  modes."  What  is  there  com- 
mon to  potential  "Enei^  "  in  a  steel  spring  and  the 
"Energy"  which,  you  contend,  is  being  transformed 
in  a  sunset,  a  chemical  combination  or  moral  efiort  ? 
Clearly  the  mental  representation  of  "  Energy  "  has 
to  be  indeterminate,  i.t.  such  that  one  cannot  say 
precisely  what  it  is  in  oontraet  with  what  it  is  not. 
Its  soul,  as  that  of  "  Force,"  is  our  need  ;  that  need 
is  what  prompts  ns  to  create  it.  Its  body,  howevK', 
is  different  from  that  of  "  Force."  It  does  not 
consist  of  ideal  muscular  effort  which  is  felt  faintly 
whenever  we  talk  of  its  amount.  It  consists  of  a 
much  more  suitable  stuff,  of  the  vague  unanalysed 
feehng  of  general  organic  happening  which  is  always 
with  us.  Faihng  this  body,  it  would  move  in  too 
rare  an  atmosphere  to  hold  attention.     "  Ebiergy," 
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in  fine,  is  an  imaginal  creation  very  useful  to  think  out  ot  «h«t 
with;    but  wrongly  supposed  by  some  to  mirror ^^^^' 
Eaithfnlly  in  thought  a  ooneBponding  reality  present  "^^?" 
IQ  the  things  thought  about.    The  allied  reality  in 
question  ia  never  discoverable,  and  its  characterisa- 
tion as  "  capacity  for  work  "  is  a  way  of  abandon- 
ing the  quest. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  "  Enei^  "  into  nketaph^cs  "EiMn7"uid 
is  quite  absurd.  Nevertheless,  those  who  reject  Jl^Sm.  '"*'' 
the  old  materialism,  but  like,  withcil,  its  campaign 
against  any  and  every  philosophy  of  spirit  (i.e.  any 
attitude  which  treats  the  universe  as  a  psychical 
reality  such  as  we  know  directly  in  ourselves),  are 
[Koae  to  welcome  it.  And,  talking  about  it  as 
ultimate  reaUty,  they  move  toward  agnosticism,  the 
colt  of  the  *'  Unknowable."  The  stages  ot  this 
strai^  rake's  prepress  are  as  follows.  Verification 
of  the  "  Ene^^  "  hypothesis  is  defeated  by  ex- 
perience. "  Energy "  is  never  revealed  by  (but 
always  larking  behind)  the  particular  traneformataon 
which  ia  in  view.  "Its"  alleged  modes  are  too 
mied.  The  "potential"  Enei^  ascribed  to  the 
atoel  spring,  and  the  Energy  metamorphosing  itself 
in  a  sunset,  a  chemical  change,  or  in  "work  "  on 
the  differential  calculus,  look  so  utterly  different  I 
Energy  is  to  be  everywhere,  and  yet  nowhere  is  it 
foond  naked  and  unashamed.  How  is  the  behef  in  it 
to  be  saved  1  Energy  must  be  made  the  "  onder- 
Ger  "  or  substance  of  phenomena,  their  unknowable 
gronnd.  And  slowly  there  resulte  a  cult  of  this 
OKsirowABLB  ground :  a  cult,  however,  which 
cannot  preserve  strictly  that  lack  of  knowledge 
which  it  affects.  To  begin  with,  the  Unknowable 
n  greeted  as  the  infinite  and  eternal  "  Energy " 
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whence  all  phenomena  proceed.  And  that  is  to  aay 
a  good  deal  1  Ita  votaries,  each  and  all.  will  be  sure 
to  say  more  about  It  later.  This  procedure  may 
seem  inconsistenoy  itself  in  act,  but  it  ia  certainly 
that  of,  at  least,  one  great  philosopher  whose  voioe 
has  had  power  to  make  history. 

Enei^-epeoolation,  treated  as  aymboliam,  is  to 
confront  us  i^n  in  Part  IE.  and  Part  m.  It 
presents  complications  which  caimot  posubly  be 
dodged.  But  its  failure  to  provide  a  foundaUon 
for  metaphysios  is  now  obvious.  And  that  for  the 
moment  is  the  main  consideration  to  which  we 
attach  weight. 
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CHAPTER   in 

Olr  SOMB  BEPBB8ENTATIVE  HTPOTHBBX9   AS   TO  THB 
OHASAOTBB      OF     THB     QaOUIfD     OR     QBOUVDS 

{eofUinued) 

2.  Scholastic  Thbism 

S  1.  This  Theiam  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  OroTind  of  The  iiiairtia 
phenomena,  the  eouroe  and  snatainer  of  reality,  is  a  ^yp""*"* 
ooQsoioiia  peiBon.  It  ioclines,  neT^rtheleee,  to  divide 
the  domain  of  reality,  ae  it  now  existe,  between  thiB 
hypothetical  person  and  a  created  Nature,  which 
hu  indefinitely  numeroua  finite  sentients  implicated 
viUi  it.  This  Nature,  in  its  frame  of  space  and  time, 
can  be  discussed  in  various  ways.  Thus  in  the 
tiinstic  Cartesian  system  it  is  reduced  to  modes  of 
extension  ;  is  treated,  in  the  main,  as  a  mechanism 
Boch  as  we  have  already  noticed  (Chap.  II.  §  7).  It 
can  be  reduced  similarly  to  modes  of  "Energy  "  or, 
agun, to  combinations  of  "Matter"  and  "Enei^," 
not  exempt,  perhaps,  from  occasional  interventions 
by  the  creator.  It  can,  also,  be  treated  less  arti- 
fidally  as  of  one  tissue  with  the  contents  of  our 
emedaice  when  we  are  said  to  perceive  sensible 
Ukio^  This  way  lies  idealism — a  form  of  that 
idealism  which  allows  that  Nature  is  not  merely 
private  to  ourselves.  A  purely  agnostic  view  of 
Nktnre,  cutting  it  ofi  wholly  from  conscious  ex- 
poieoce,  can,  also,  be  mooted.     But  it  cannot  oom- 
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mend  itaeli  to  Theists,  for  a  radically  unknowable 
Nature,  a  domain  by  definition  shut  ofi  from  oon- 
sciouB  experience,  would  be  outaide  the  divine 
experience  as  well  aa  ours.  It  is  a  view  which 
would  screen  from  God  the  very  world  which  He  is 
said  to  have  created.  God  would  be  a  Power  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  dark  I 

I  do  not  propose  to  re-discuss  the  mechanistic  and 
aUied  views  of  Nature  already  dealt  with.  And  the 
case  for  ideaUstic  Nature-philosophy  has  yet  to  be 
stated.  I  wish  to  accept  Nature  as  a  province  of 
reality  forming,  at  any  rate,  an  important  aspect 
of  the  universe,  but  one  about  the  obaraoter  of  which 
we  need  not,  for  the  moment,  say  much.  The  point 
of  paramount  present  importance  is  the  standing 
of  the  God  who  is  said  to  create  and  confront  this 
Nature  and  its  implicated  finite  individoals.  What 
verijicaium  is  available  for  hypothesis  of  this  Theistic 
type !  If  we  face  this  issue  honestly,  we  shall 
achieve  one  great  triumph  at  least.  We  shall 
realise  how  uiid(^i;matio,  tentative,  and  experi- 
mental any  genuine  outreaching  to  truth  in  this 
bind  of  inquiry  must  be. 

Sohoiutie  uid  g  2.  We  are  discussing  only  certain  representative 
ofTha^'  hypotheses  as  to  the  Ground.  And  note  that  we 
are  deaUng  only  with  that  special  form  of  Theism 
which  supposes  God  to  be  the  infinite  personal 
creator  ;  with  the  idea  of  Grod  as  be  is  wanted  for 
philosophy  by  Descartes,  the  God  whose  claims  are 
investigated  with  such  rigour  by  Kant ;  the  Giod 
whom  Scholasticism  adored  as  "  the  sum-total  of 
all  Beahty  and  Perfection."  There  is,  we  must 
recall,  a  very  important  hypothesis  to  the  effect 
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that  God  is  finite  or  limited/  in  breadth  of  being, 
power,  wiBdom  or  moral  ezcelleDce,  or  even  in  all 
these  respects  alike ;  and  weighty  matter  has  been 
written  in  this  connection  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
William  Jamea,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  and  others.^  But 
we  are  going  to  defer  examination  of  this  form  of 
Theism  to  a  later  stage,  into  which  it  will  fall  natur- 
ally. Wecan,  perhaps,  assert  truthfully  the  reality  of 
a  finite  god  or  even  gods,  in  the  sense  of  conscious 
powers  of  a  superhoman  order,  some  at  least  ezfdted 
imioeasiirably  above  ourselves,  though  not  perfect 
as  the  ideal  of  "  Infinite  Perfection  "  exacts.'  iSsn 
are  inclined  to  regard  such  powers  as  benevolent, 
bnt  it  may  be  necessf^  to  infer  malevolent  super- 
humans  as  well :  a  decision  must  depend  on  what 
the  available  evidence  sn^ests.  What,  however, 
I  desire  to  urge  now  is  that  we  are  not  discussing 
s  power  or  powers,  limited  by  some  inward  neces- 
nty,  or  by  realities  other  than  themselves,  within 
Ultimate  Reality.  The  giant  finite  and  the  dwarf 
finite  need  not,  for  the  moment,  be  parted  in  our 
thought.  Both  alike  are  points  only  vnthin  Ultimate 
Reality — bobbles  on  the  ocean  of  the  infinite.  We 
ate  considering  the  ocean. 

And  that  ooean,  the  hypothesis  asserts,  is  a 
ooDBcious  Person,  conceived  as  perfectly  wise,  all- 
powerful,  and  ideally  moral  ("  holy  ").    We  must 

'  The  actual  piaotices  of  woTBhippers  show  that  the  maijority 
pit  their  trust  in  a  finite  bdng  vhom  they  deaire  to  invoke  aa 
uAHy. 

"  May  God  Almighty  ffrant  Wig  giA 
To  Keewick  and  its  woollen  trade  I  " 
'  Cf.  ^so  Individtud  arid  BealUg,  pp.  239-40. 
'  Cf.  IndivHual    and    SeaUly,  Part    m.    ohap.    viL    "  The 
Itefthiy  of  Individuals." 
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be  quite  dear  on  the  point.  Diaonasioiis  of  this  aort 
are  too  often  insiaoeEe.  We  most  not  tolerate,  fox 
iiiBtanoe,  the  eubstitution  of  a  timeleee,  Btatie 
Absolate,  Bpiritnal  but  eaperpersonal,  for  the  per- 
Bonal  Deify  supposed.  There  is  a  stale  old  device 
which  consists  in  aiguing  for  a  frozen  Absolnte  of 
the  H^elian  type  and  talking  anon  to  the  nnoritical 
as  if  this  was  the  oonsoious  Person  all-wise,  all- 
powerfut,  all-holy,  in  whose  serrioe  Christiaa  theo- 
Ic^jians  have  fought  1  It  is  to  be  feared  that  theo- 
retical interests  are  not  always  the  sole  [nvmptiiigB 
that  move  men  to  philosophical  thinking. 

The  hypotbeeia,  then,  asserts  that  Infinite  Per- 
fection is  embraced  by  a  conscious  Person.  Bat. 
perhaps,  you  resent  the  term  hypothesie — ^you 
appeal  unto  "  Faith "  or  a  special  light,  called 
"intuition,"  and  you  rate  their  deliTerancee  aboTe 
those  obtainable  by  iatelleotual  inquiry  f 

§  3.  Faith  is  foreign  to  philosophy,  the  critioal 
and  open-eyed  rethinking  of  things.  It  seeks  too 
often  to  compel  or  feign  belief  in  what  cannot 
possibly  be  true.  And  it  speaks  to  gladden  the 
heart  rather  than  fill  the  head,  and,  alas  I  in  a 
thousand  conflicting  voices.  As  regiirds  "  intui- 
tion," we  have  discussed  its  claims  before  (Intro- 
duction, §  5,  "Intuition  and  Hypothesis").  Tfaeoe 
are,  indeed,  genuine  illnministic  intuitions,  but  t^e 
hypotheses  based  on  them  ought  to  be  tested  by 
ezperiMice ;  ought  not  to  be  thrown  at  ns,  like 
bones  to  a  dog,  to  be  devoored  without  question. 
"  Intuitions  "  which  do  not  comprise  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  reality  said  to  be  "  intuited,"  and  which 
do  not  enable  those  having  them  to  indicate  thor 
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doooTerios  to  others,  may  be  disnusBed  ae  worth- 
leflB.  Alleged  iUnmiiUBtdo  intuitions  ought  to  herald 
patient  vedfioation  and  exposition.  Aooepted  with 
n^ect  of  verificatioD,  they  lead  the  most  able 
philosophers  astray.  "  These  philosophers  in  a 
hmry  want  a  secnre  basis  for  thinking.  Bat,  as 
each  one  wants  a  different  basis,  there  resnlts  dis- 
a^reemeDt  as  to  what  intuition  att^ts.  Qvot 
homines,  tot  dd — or  even  Absolutes  I  This  man 
adores  a  personal,  and  often  rude,  Jewish,  Moham- 
medan, or  Miltonio  god ;  another,  e.g.  Sohelling, 
sighte  a  spiritual  Absolute ;  another,  e.g.  Spencer, 
with  his  '  indefinite  consoiousnesB,*  an  unknowable 
Absolute.  Intuitionism,  like  Faith,  gives  rise  to  a 
babd  of  discordant  Toioes."  ^  In  India,  Intuition 
may  declare  that  Ultimate  Reality  is  of  the  character 
of  Knowledge  and  Bliss,  in  Germany  and  in  the 
person  of  Schopenhauer  that  it  is  bald  Will  I  On  a 
lower  level,  the  Kaiser  of  1916,  with  his  Stone-Age 
morality,  is  "intuitively"  certain  that  he  is  the 
agent  of  a  holy  God.    Rival  "  intoitionists  "  protest. 

IDamioistic  intuitions,  at  first,  concern  only  the 
inUvidoal  who  enjoys  them.  If  they  are  to  be 
pio&red  to  others  as  well,  they  must  come  in  a 
■hape  which  courts  verification.  And  that  is  to  say 
that  tbey  must  take  the  form  of  hypotheses  and 
enter  into  some  systematic  plan  of  thinking  which 
ootinects  them,  in  the  process  of  being  verified,  with 
the  rest  of  experience.  We  cannot  profit  by  mom- 
Uisg  assertions  which,  until  verified,  are  noises ; 
u>d  we  do  not  want  even  verified  assertions  to  be 
entertained,  if  that  were  possible,  aloof  from  our 
rGDuining  knowledge. 

1  Indmdwa  md  SeaHtif,  pp.  237-S. 
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In  fine,  the  gross  abases  of  the  intaition-calt 
compd  caution.  An  alleged  private  intnitioa  mttst 
be  converted  into  the  hypothesis  which  aoy  and 
every  competent  inquirer  can  test. 

Th*  hutorio  §  4.  Now  the  case  for  scholastic  Theism,  "  as 
every  Bchoolboy  knows,"  is  dealt  with  very  effec- 
tively by  Kant  in  his  criticism  of  the  so-called 
Ontological,  Gosmological,  and  Teleological  Argu- 
ments. I  am  stating  here  what  appear  to  be  the 
main  defects  of  these  ways  of  inferring  the  reality 
of  God:  of  the  Infinite  Perfection  which  is  also  a 
conscious  Person. 


§  6.  The  Ontological  Ai^oment  (which,  in  its 
Cartesian  form,  holds  that  the  concept  of  a  com- 
pletely perfect  being  implies  the  necessary  existence 
of  its  "  object  ")  ^  tries  to  pass  from  thought  to  reality 
beyond  and  independent  of  thought.  Kant  demura 
that  there  is  no  march  from  mere  concepts  to  reality 
independent  of  them.  Let  us  put  the  criticism  in 
a  modem  form,  with  such  additions  as  may  prove 
relevant. 


(1)  A  large  portion  of  our  conceptual  thought 
is  useful  rather  than  true,  or,  again,  may  be  of 
that  command-type  which  we  have  discussed  very 
recently  (Chap.  .II.  §  4);  the  type  which  commanda 
its  "  object  "  to  flash  into  being  and  f^gns  that  this 

'  On  these  lines  God  is  conceived  aa  e,  oompletety  perfect  Bong. 
Non-ezisteiioe  is  an  imperfection.  Therefore  the  conception  of 
the  perfect  Being  implies  that  he  exists  really  in  himself  and 
not  simply  in  Descartes'  thought.  The  existence,  an  penalty 
of  seU-oontndiotion,  follows  kfieaUjf  from  the  deGnilion  of  & 
perfeot  Being. 
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result  is  achieved.  In  this  way  a  conceptual  God 
may  be  wholly  private  to  the  thinking  of  th«  indi- 
vidoal  who  oonoeiTes  him;  "implications,"  even 
if  "  neoeesary  "  (which  may  mean  "formally  con- 
dstent  "  and  nothing  more)  in  the  conceptual  field, 
do  not  carry  him  ineTitably  beyond  it — to  reality 
existing  in  its  own  right,  whether  there  is  a  con- 
ceiving of  it  or  not.  No  merely  conceptual  proof 
of  the  reality  of  God  ought  to  carry  any  weight. 
Concepts  are  forma  of  imagination  which  may  iUus- 
bvte  OTity  the  initiative  of  the  individval. 

(2)  Not  every  one  would  conceive  "  moBt  perfect 
and  real  "  b«ng,  the  "  sum-total  of  all  Reality  and 
Perfection,"  as  a  person.  And  those  who  restate 
the  Ontolf^cal  Argument  in  the  Hegelian  way 
have  often,  in  fact,  discarded  the  concept  of  a 
F^Bon  for  that  of  a  superpersonal  Absolute.  Once 
more  we  see  that  the  concept  used  marks  the  private 
initiative  of  the  individual.  Obviously  an  Argu- 
ment which  can  be  manipulated  in  this  manner  is 
of  DO  use  to  Theism  at  all. 

§  6.  The  Goemological  Ai^ument  (a  corUingentidTbt 
mvndx)  tries  to  work  back  from  "  contingent "  things  Ai^umenL 
and  events,  which  could  he  conceived  as  well  not  to 
occur  as  to  occur,  to  their  absolutely  "  necessary  " 
&ound.  It  ia  vrgeA  that  this  Gromid  is  the  "  most 
perfect  and  real "  being,  the  "  Bum-total  of  all  Beality 
and  Perfection,"  whereupon,  of  course,  the  con- 
ceptual trifling  of  the  Ontological  Argument  takes 
place  over  again.  What  has  been  said  in  §  6 
apphes,  therefore,  to  this  line  of  "  proof  "  aa  well. 

The  statement  of  the  CosmoIogicEd  Argoment  has 
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been  amended  by  idealiste.^  Bat  the  failure  of  tjie 
contention,  in  Topeet  of  Theiam,  is  apparent  once 
and  for  all.  No  one  can  show,  within  the  limits 
of  the  argnment,  why  a  "necesaary  "  Gkoond — if 
fluoh  t^ere  be — should  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
God.  Sacb  a  concept  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
individual  conceiver  ;  is  (not,  as  Kant  woold  say,  a 
"  F^ulative  "  a  priori  "  Idea  of  the  Beaaon  "  but) 
an  imaginal  invention  wherewith  aotae  men,  but  by 
no  means  all,  try  to  complete  their  thinking.  The 
Deceasary  Gtod  exists,  bat  only  in  such  heads  as 
require  ffis  aid.  There  is  no  coll,  as  yet,  to  believe 
that  He  exists  in  His  own  right. 

§  7.  The  Teleological  or  Design  Ai^ument  is, 
tukloabtedly,  the  moat  popular  of  the  three.  But, 
at  beet,  it  could  only  furnish  evidence  of  a  design^' 
(or  designers)  who  confronts  Nature  and  Mstory 
and  orders  them  in  conformity  with  ends.  It  has 
in  view  the  architect,  but  not  the  material  on 
which  the  architect  works.  The  N0C9  only  shapes 
a  given  vuiety.  But  to  infer  a  finite  god  (or  gods) 
would  not  sufBce.  We  are  in  quest  of  a  creative 
God,  who  is  manifest  in  design  and  the  field  of  the 
design  alike.  To  infer  this  creative  God  we  shall 
have  to  appeal  to  the  discredited  Cosmological  and 
Ontological  Arguments  again. 

Note,  also,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  infer 
that  the  hypothetical  architect  or  designer  is  "  per- 
fectly "  wise,  nothing  perfect  being  found  in  this 
world.  A  present-day  Kant  would  oite  the  defects 
to  be  noted  even  in  the  case  of  the  human  eye. 
And  the  evils  that  do  not  subserve,  but  merely  mar, 
>  GL  Individwd  md  Jfaoltfy,  p.  2M  el  m;. 
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the  story  of  ooneoioua  lite  aie  beyond  coonting.  In 
fact,  the  architect  (or  architects)  appears  to  show  a 
"  prentice  hand  "  in  many  quarters,  rendering  the 
degne  of  wisdom  to  be  ascribed  to  him  quite  prob- 
lematical. Add  that,  in  the  words  of  the  clerical 
philosopher,  Dean  Mansel,  the  "  representation  of 
god  after  the  highest  human  morality  "  is  insuffi- 
cient to  "accQont  for"  all  the  facts;  and  a  freBh 
difficulty  will  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  holiness  to  be 
aasoted.  Are  we,  then,  to  hold  that  the  "  Sam- 
total  of  all  Reality  and  Perfection  "  is  found  in  a 
fitate  Being  (or  Beings)  who  merely  plays  a  part 
in  the  UuiTerse  and  who,  at  the  best,  can  only  be 
diflcmsed  as  very  wise  and  very  moral  ?  Yet  the 
Design  Argument,  as  employed  by  scholastic  Theism, 
oSers  no  more  alluring  prospect  than  this.^ 

There  is  a  minor  form  of  the  Argument  which 
infers  a  Designer  solely  to  account  for  the  birth  of 
the  "  moral  nature  "  of  man.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
objections  already  stated  and  to  novel  ones  which 
Ute  actual  history  of  morals  suggests.  And  it  leaves 
uezplained  that  profoundly  "immoral  nature" 
which  is  thrust  on  individuals  by  agencies  other 
titan  themselves,  agencies  of  the  very  world-order 
which  the  Designer  is  said  to  shape.  Thus  the 
pwaion  of  cruelty,  one  of  the  most  vile  aepeota  of 
human  character,  comes  to  many  individuals  tm- 
soi^ht.  It  is  part  of  the  '*  heredity  "  from  that 
rtru^^  which  has  marked  Evolution.    And  this 

'  Sut  nhini&tely  reinstates  God  m  a  moral  postulate.  This 
>*  M  oSered,  of  oooise,  u  an  Argmnent.  The  defect  of  such  a 
pattakte  is  that  it  leaves  the  senooa  inquirer  a  prey  to  doubt 
>n  tiim  of  stress.  It  may  be  ver;  oaeful  in  a  social  legard, 
^  rtot  i>  nsefnl  is  nnfcrtoDatel;  not  almyt  tms. 
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struggle  was,  by  Bapposition,  part  of  the  Deedgner'a 
plan. 

:>ii  §  8.  There  is  an  ideallBm  which  gets  rid   of   a 

w  ooDtn^d  deeign  contingent  to,  and  somehow  throat  on, 
•^r^^"  things.  But  its  notion  of  a  des^  native  to,  or 
immanent  in,  reahty,  a  *'  form  "  belonging  to  the 
"  content "  which  shows  it,  has  no  special  value 
for  Theism ;  abolishes,  in  fact,  that  contingency 
which  Theism,  in  the  old  Des^  Argument,  is 
invoked  to  deal  with. 


Ultimate  ReaUty,  if  spiritual,  may  well  possess 
that  aspect  which,  as  unfolded  in  the  time-order, 
we  call  "  immanent  purpoBiTeness."  We  cannot, 
however,  ignore  the  riddles  which  heaet  even  this 
solution.  The  indictment  of  the  world  by  pessi- 
mists has  to  be  answered,  and  that  in  a  way  which 
dodges  no  difficulties.  An  answer  of  this  kind 
would  be  one  of  the  best  possible  tests  of  the  worth 
of  a  proposed  advance  in  metaphysics.  Is  Ultimate 
Reality,  in  truth,  what  our  optimists  would  wish  it 
to  be  !  Can  we  account  for  the  time-order  wUhotU 
wmpromising  Ut  I  believe  that  this  com 
tion,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is  open  to  us. 


'"""*'  ?'  §  9.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  old  Design  Argu- 

arcqnwDtfrom  ment,  not«  how  futile  it  would  be  to  buttress  it 
"  ''  with  accounts  of  any  "miracles"  which  the  story 
of  a  planet  might  contain.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the 
legendary  character  of  those  accounts  which  are 
found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  and  West : 
the  objection  is  to  the  mistake  of  principle  involved. 
A  remarkable  occurrence  (say,  the  raising  of  the  dead 
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OF  the  deatniotioD  of  a  Continent),  which  implied 
the  intervention  of  a  Superhuman,  working,  perhaps, 
with  novel  natural  f^enoiee,  would  be  of  no  worth 
to  acholastio  Theiam.  Superhmnans,  sufficiently 
iriae,  potent,  and  moral,  to  merit  the  title  of  "  gods," 
may  be  numerous.  But  belief  in  one  or  many  such 
powws,  or  in  one  power,  supreme  in  this  comer  of 
the  cosmos,  with  subordinate  powers  at  his  call, 
would  not  help  out  the  old  Design  Ai^punent.  The 
quest  of  this  Argument  is  not  the  reality  of  a  giant 
finite  power,  but  the  "sum-total  of  all  Reality  and 
Pofection "  r^arded  as  a  Conscious  Person.  Do 
you  surest  that  the  Argument  seeks  too  much,  and 
that  humanity  would  be  quite  content  to  believe 
io  a  finite,  but  very  wise,  very  powerful  and  very 
benevolent  God  or  Gods  ?  Very  well.  But  in  that 
case  abandon  frankly  the  old  scholastic  "Idea  of 
the  Reason  "  and  let  us  hie  to  some  form  of  Theism, 
verification  of  which  seems  at  least  possible. 

S  10.  The  concept  of  Ultimate  Reality  as  a  per-  CaDoindinx 
sonal  God  is  explicable,  in  part,  psychologically  by  iiMim.  *  ^ 
its  hutory.  The  concept  is  an  imaginal  creation, 
and  the  stuff  oat  of  which  it  is  created  is  what,  in 
(Mfbrd'fi  language,  we  may  term  "  Eject."  An 
Eject  is  a  amacioua  experience  like  hia  own,  which 
man  ejects  or  latmches  ime^nally  into  perceived 
things  such  as  organisms,  mountains,  rivers,  sky, 
etc.,  and  anon  into  the  experienced  cosmic  order  as 
B  whole.  In  the  case  of  certain  things,  such  as 
Smith's  body  as  I  perceive  it,  tins  ejection  repre- 
■ents  Bof&ciently  well  the  reality  of  primary  interest 
{to  wit,  Smith  the  sentient  individual),  and  is,  there- 
fore, true.  In  the  case  of  the  totality  of  experi- 
enced things  the  ejection  may  take  the  form  of  a 
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giant  peFsonality.  There  is  produoed,  what  we  may 
oaJl,  the  ooBmio  Eject,  oat  of  which  later  is  mann- 
faotTired,  by  elaborate  oonoeptoal  finishing  pro- 
cesses, the  Tbeistio  '*  sum-total  of  all  Reality  and 
Perfection."  Do  you  urge  that  this  eject-laimching 
bringa  man  ever  more  near  to  a  Reality  whioh  the 
cosmic  Eject,  however  poorly  and  darkly,  serves 
Bkw  matwua  to  represent  ?     I  asree.    The  Reality  is  of  a  kind 

oftbaCouoept     .  .  /  ^^     .  .       ''  ,  , 

offtperaonkf  wtucb  our  own  oonBcious  ezpenence  samples  for 
OS.  But  I  must  ask  you  to  carry  further  yoor 
improvement  of  the  Eject.  You  cannot  take  over 
the  Eject  of  the  plain  man  in  any  event.  Not  even 
the  traditional  Theism  does  that.  Theism  has 
expanded  the  Eject  into  a  personal  "sum-total  of 
all  Reality  and  Perfection."  We,  too,  must  be 
allowed  to  expand  it  in  our  own  way,  subject  always 
to  the  claims  of  verification.  It  is  on  this  basia 
that  we  build.  We  owe  nothing  to  an  a  priori 
regulative  "  Idea  of  the  Reason,"  may  reject  out- 
right this  artificial  supposition  of  Kant's  Critique. 
A  psychological  process  has  provided  the  starting- 
point  from  which  we  are  to  push  forward  to  truth. 

ohtnoaaiid  Can  the  Ground  of  phenomena  be  said  to  be 
p«noiu>it7.  conscious  I  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  asking  if 
it  is  a  Person.  Of  this  riddle  anon.  Meanwhile  let 
me  point  out  a  strange  reflection  which  ought  to 
vex  those  who  r^ard  it  as  a  Person.  Why  is  this 
Person,  and  not  one  of  the  other  indefinitely  numer- 
ous persons  or  centres  of  consciousness,  the  "  sum- 
total  of  all  Reality  and  Perfection  "  ?  Did  Chance, 
unutterably  tragic,  allot  to  one  centre  of  conscious- 
ness the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  to  another  the 
petty  experience  of  human  life,  to  yet  another  the 
misery  of  feeling  the  vivisectors'  blades  i    Look  at  it 
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bow  yon  will,  this  qneation,  once  raised,  will  haunt 
yoQ  henoeforth  thro^h  the  years.  It  admits  of 
DO  answer  from  Bobolaetio  Theism.  In  the  end  yon 
win  be  driven  to  inquire  whether  there  ezista  in  any 
aiher  philosophical  quarter  a  means  of  abating  this 
mghtmare  of  thought. 

Mefuiwhile  we  can  be  sure  that  the  rejection  of  LoMofUw 
scbolaBtic  Theism  will  entail  no  loss  worth  a  r^ret.  Tb^m  not 
Hegel  well  aays  that  the  old  disousEdons  as  to  the'"*''"**^ 
"  being  "   of   God   were    "  of  slight  importance." 
Anything,  a  stick  or  stone,  merely  is :    God  mtut 
not  merely  fee ;    He  must  be   "  concrete  beyond 
measure."    The  scholastic  "  snm-total  of  all  R^ty 
and  Perfection  "  is  too  abstract  to  be  worth  seriouB 
belief.    In  what  way  does  this  verbalism  lend  itself 
to  verification  or  subserve  our  living  ? 

But  the  God  of  the  Enlightened  is  not  to  be  found  ThsOodof  the 
in  the  Hegelian  Absolute.  There  is  required  belief  i'°"«'""»* 
in  a  beneficent  finite  conscious  Power  not  oivselves, 
bat  intimately  allied  with  us,  whose  activity  tn- 
dodes  the  raising  of  our  lives  on  to  an  ever  fuller 
and  richer  level.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
despair  of  finding  traces  of  the  working  of  such  a 
Power,  and,  perebonce,  of  many  such  Powers, 
wAm  the  measureless  expanse  of  reality.^ 


3.   AQNOSTICI3M 

$  11.  Agnostics    flout   metaphysics,  while   pro-  A^umtu 

pounding  a  metaphysics  of  their  own.  They,  too,  "'•^>*y»*~- 

tule  hypotheses  as  to  the  character  of  Reality, 
*  Cf.  Part  UL  Ch»p.  VI.  {{  2>  3. 
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just  as  do  avowed  metaphysioiacB  sooh  as  Descartee, 
Z^ibnitz,  H^el,  and  Schopenhauer. 

AfMrtieFiM-  There  ia  an  agnostic  or  ignorance-attitude  vhicli 
restrictB  oar  knowledge  to  bare  phenomena  ;  to  the 
flow  of  vanishing  perceptions,  thoughts,  volitions, 
and  emotioQa.  It  does  not  say  anything  aboot 
what  may  lie  beyond  these — if  it  allows  that  any- 
thing does  BO  lie.  At  the  first  glance  we  seem  to 
confront  merely  a  refusal  to  talk  metaphyBics.  But 
the  behef  that  we  cannot  get  beyond  "  our  "  per- 
ceptions and  thoughts  implies  metaphysics,  i.e.  a 
theory  about  Reahty.  There  is  involved  a  psycho- 
logical idealism  which  supposes  that  each  "mind  " 
is  conversant  only  with  *'  its  "  own  "  states  of  oon- 
BCiousnesB."  There  is  no  recognition  of  an  inde- 
pendent Nature.  The  phenomena  of  the  "so-called  " 
external  world,  as  Bain  calls  it,  have  to  be  treated 
as  portions  of  the  "  states  of  consciousness  "  of 
inde6nitely  numerous  "  Minds."  There  is  no 
window  opening  on  to  anything  beyond. 

On  these  lines  all  the  reality  that  I  know  consista 
of  my  "  states  of  consciousness  " ;  there  being 
sometimes  the  admission  that  a  "Mind,"  also,  is 
known  in  the  form  of  the  inezphcable  "  tie  "  which 
obtains  between  these  states,  a  tie  which,  as  MiU 
urged,  is  as  real  as  the  states  themselves,  something, 
in  fact,  common  to  them  all. 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  and  poor  metaphysics  at 
that.  The  hypothesis  is  that  ReaJity  is  found  among 
phenomena  of  "  Minds,"  which  phenomena  are  the 
"Minds'  "  own  "states  of  ooOBoiousness."    Veriflca- 
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tion  foils,  because  experienoe  leveals  no  "  Mind  "  iti  timd>- 
ehat  up  within  the  closed  estate  of  its  possessions.^  JtMiTii''^ 
All  that  experienoe  seems  to  warrant  is  belief  in  a  "^J^"*' 
centre  of  oonsoious  life,  whose  territory  lies  open  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow,  whose  contents  are  penetrated 
hy,  and  of  one  tissoe  with,  content  beyond  it. 

This  kind  of  thought  nems  the  idealistic  Nihilism  it«  reUtion 
notioed  before  (CSiap.  I.  §  2).  But  in  Nihilism  KiiK^ 
even  the  inexphcable  "  tie  "  vanishea  ;  there  is  a 
complete  reduction  of  experience  to  discrete  psychical 
"  statee."  This  attitude  is  not  a  denial  of  meta- 
physios ;  it  is  metaphysical  on  erroneous  tinea. 
The  hypothesis  is  that  sentiente  are  inexplicably 
separate  streams  or  series  of  psychical  states,  iu 
which  arise  the  illusive  fictions  of  '*  selves  "  and 
iudepeDdent  "  worids."  The  streams  or  series 
themselves  are  declared  unreal.  At  the  very  ont- 
wt,  of  course,  verification  fails.  Sentient  experi- 
eoce  is  quite  other  than  the  hypothesis  takes  it 
to  be.  Discrete  psychical  states  are  inventions ; 
Iinthlees  fictions  of  an  imagining  which  ignores  tA« 
coNltnuum  wAerein  U  occwa  I 

\  12.  Nihilistic  Fheoomenalism  tries  to  get  rid  of  Acnaatid*m 
Reality  altogether,  but,  as  we  have  seen  already,  B^nM*?^ 
tbis  attempt  is  verbal  (Chap.  I.  §  2).  Agnostic 
E^Qomenalism  places  such  Reality  as  it  admits 
■otAift  the  phenomena  occurring  in  "  !Ujnds."  A 
more  important  form  of  Agnosticism  (which  rejects 
I^fchological  idealism)  tries  to  locate  Reality  at 
^  "  Back  of  Beyont "  ;  in  a  sequestered  retreat, 
^  home  of  the  Thing-in~itself  or  Noumenon,  which 

'  Gt.  iNdtmibial  ond  BeaHty,  pp.  1(^-6,  "  Am  I  ehat  np  within 
'»y' Central" 
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experienoe  can  never  reach.  This  attitade  is  a 
reaction  against  the  "  Romance  of  the  Infinite  "  as 
penned  by  adTentorous  thinkers  such  as  Hegel  and 
GoheUing.  It  has  a  practical  value  in  rna-ViT^ 
thinkera  oaatious.  Bnt,  as  a  positive  metaph^jcs, 
it  fails.  With  the  asserttTig  that  VUimate  Reality  is 
nnbnowable,  there  goes  an  inevitable  ftdmiasum  thai  it 
w  alao  known  I  The  assertion,  for  instance,  of  the 
"  Unknowable  "  Gronnd  by  Herbert  Splicer  implies, 
Hypothaiii  at  the  oatset,  that  thia  Ground  is  known  to  be.  Of 
S^al'^i^  oonrse,  merely  to  &e,  as  H^el  says,  is  to  be  miserably 
wtt  dMtnio-  abstract  and  empty.  But  the  "Unknowable,"  Edowly 
but  surely,  looms  more  substantially  into  view.  In 
an  early  stage  of  its  career  it  becomes  the  infinite 
"  enei^  "  whence  all  phenomena  proceed,  and  the 
standing  of  Space,  Time,  Causation,  etc.,  with  respect 
to  it  soon  arrests  thought.'  In  a  much  later  st^e  it 
hasbecome,  according  to  Spencer,notimprobablyakiii 
towhatweknowas  conscious  experience — a  likelihood 
which  promises  to  transform  agnostic  metaphysics 
into  Idealism.  Thia  philosophy  of  ignorance  contains 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Its  author  opens 
his  inquiry  with  an  "  indefinite  consciousness  "  of  the 
"  Unknowable."  But  even  an  indefinite  awareness 
must  suffice  to  give  some  insight  into  the  character 

1  To  show  how  Speooer'a  Agnoslioum  belies  its  name,  oon- 
ladEc  the  stoi;  of  the  "  UnfaKtwable "  in  the  light  of  MiB's 
ftnaiyslB  of  the  Import  of  Propositions.  Hill  holds  thsit  (non- 
vnbal)  propooitioDS  assert  or  den^  (1)  Elxiatenoe,  (2)  Ooexist- 
enoe,  (3)  Osnsation,  (4)  Seqnenoe,  utd  (6)  Besemblanoe.  You 
will  note  that  the  "  Unknowablo  "  exists,  haa  modes  ooeziating 
or  coinheiing,  modes  eacoeesive,  osuasll;  related  and  modea 
resembling.  The  agnostic  spirit  dies  awaj  as  Spencer  writes, 
and  hie  system,  as  indicated  in  ¥irat  iVtnctptes,  is  a  meohanically 
articulated  Honiam;  physiosl  foroee,  e,g.,  generating  oonsoious 
life. 
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of  the  reality  awared.  And  having  onoe  throat 
the  point  of  this  wedge  into  the  "  Unknowable," 
Spencer  ia  more  or  less  compelled  to  drive  it  home. 

The  hypothesis  that  this  Ground  is  unknowable 
ia  one  which  cannot  be  stated  intelligibly.  Either 
yon  have  no  knowledge  of  this  Ground,  in  which 
case  yoa  cannot  say  anything  truthfully  about  it  or, 
haviog  some  knowledge  of  it,  you  have  converted 
it,  to  this  extent,  into  the  Known.  There  ia  a 
farther  embarrasement  which  is  developing.  WhatwutUi* 
is  the  standing  of  the  "  phenomena  "  at  which  SS^"^" 
Spenoer  haa  glanced  so  airily  ?  This  brave  space- "^^b^JJ 
hung  time-atruDg  Nature,  these  joys,  sufierings,  to  bwMu. 
thoughts  and  deairea  of  all  finite  experients  through- 
out the  worlds  aorely  have  reality — i.e.  a  place  in  the 
Uoivove — as  well  ae  their  Unknowable  bac^round  1 
!niey  cannot  be  left  in  some  metaphysical  limbo  aua- 
pended  betwixt  Being  and  non-Being.  Nay,  there 
is  a  possible  revolution  in  view.  If,  with  Herbert 
Spencer  in  hia  later  mood,  you  conceive  the  back- 
ground as,  perhape,  essentially  akin  to  our  oonscioua 
expwience,  in  other  words,  as  a  psychical  reality, 
^n  have  ceaeed,  iiLdeed,  to  be  an  agnostic.  But 
you  can  now  ni;ge  that  the  larger  reality  is  somehow 
rtveakd  in  the  minor  realities  of  Nature  and  indi- 
vidual life,  which  are  thus  thought  as  of  one  tissue 
vitb  the  rest  of  the  Univerae. 

The  cult  of  the  "Unknowable,"  at  one  tim«  re- 
guded  favourably,  is  only  rendered  acceptable  by 
«^t  its  devotees  themselves,  unwittingly  and 
iUegitiaiately,  aupply.  It  ia  a  more  or  less  veiled 
spiritual  or  Psj/diical  EeaHty  which  is  in  view,  not 
ft  mere  word  about  which  nothing  can  be  said. 
6 
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This  Psyohical  Reality,  which  is  revealed  in  pheno- 
mena ooequally  real  with  itself,  is  the  tme  oceaa  of 
the  Infinite.  We  are  to  possess  shortly  a  more 
adequate  insight  into  its  character. 

4.  Pluralistio  Bbalish 
§  13.  The  appeal  to  experience  which  destroys 
the  agnostic  hypotheses  destroys,  also,  hypothesis 
of  a  very  different  type,  that  of  the  new  pluralistic 
Realism.  This  Realism  rejects  utterly  the  "  sab- 
jectivism  "  which  would  shot  up  phenomena  within 
Ttm  naw  the  Centres  of  consciousness  experiencing  them.  It 
iti  infinite^  is  a  kind  of  radical  empiricism  which  desires  to 
speak  of  its  "existents"  and  "entities"  as  they 
are,  independently  of  ns,  in  themselves.  This  is 
why  Bertrand  Russell  urges  that  philosophical  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  concerned,  not  to  support  con- 
structions, but  to  make  the  reader  *'  perceive  "  as 
the  phUoBopher  "  perceives."  Our  business  is  with 
realities  which  the  *'  relation  of  cognition  "  does  not 
create  or  alter.  Pluralistic  Realism,  following  up 
this  clue,  contends  that  the  Universe  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  independent  entities  with  rela- 
tions which  are  ultimate  as  well,  not  "adjectives 
of  their  terms  or  of  the  whole  which  these  compose." 
Universals,  once  again  in  h%h  honour,  figure  among 
these  independent  ultimate  realities. 

In  an  age  when  the  best  minds  are  still  at  war 
over  the  very  fundamentals  of  philosophy,  this 
Pluralism  is  the  antithesis  of  idealistic  Absolutism  ; 
for  which  differences  melt  harmoniously  into  a 
spiritual  unity.  It  has  not  yet  taken  shape  as  a 
completed  system,  and  will,  it  seems  likely,  find  diffi- 
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colty  ID  doing  bo.  We  are  not  dwoUing  on  it  for 
three  reasoiu — (1)  because  it  is  not  yet  in  systematio 
form,  (2)  because  it  r^ards  creiotiona  of  analyais  too 
readily  as  independeni  realities,  (3)  because  the  best 
reply  we  can  make  to  any  possible  form  of  pluralism, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  realism  or  idealism,  lies 
in  what  is  to  come.  Note  that  we  share  fully  the 
dislike  of  these  pluralista  for  "subjectivism,"  but 
our  revolt  is  to  take  a  very  different  form — that  of 
SD  idealistic  realism  in  which  the  many  obtain  a 
&ee  smug,  but  do  not  lie  utterly  apart,  as  the  stand- 
point just  indicated  asserts. 

§  14.  Thus  pluralistic  Realism  breaks  up  the 
Gtoond  into  infinitely  numerous,  independent 
"entities."  The  "relation  of  cognition"  does  not 
create  or  alter,  bat  rather  acquaints  us  with,  these. 
We,  also,  are  to  take  note  of  indefinitely  many 
Kalities  which  we  do  not  own  or  make.  But,  first, 
we  are  to  confront  the  master-experience  which  is 
decisive  for  Idealism  in  metaphysics  ;  an  Idealism, 
however,  which  must  find  room  for  all  the  differ- 
ences which  Plurahsm  accents  ;  an  Idealism  which 
shall  be  free  from  any  taint  of  "subjectivism,"  more 
tree,  in  fact,  than  is  this  new  Pluralism,  one  of  whose 
exponents  denies  that  Nature,  apart  from  our  per- 
ceptions, is  coloured  at  all  I  Having  indicated  the 
basic  case  for  Idealism,  we  shall  consider  a  few 
lepresentative  hypotheses,  as  tersely  as  exigencies 
aDow,  and  pass  on  to  present  our  own  hypothesis, 
the  case  for  which  is  stated  in  a  spirit  of  experiment 
which  invites,  or  rather  demands,  application  of 
^  most  exacting  tests. 

The  Universe,  we  shall  find,  does  not  consist  of 
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infinitely  numerous  independent  realitiee.  Bat  it 
oomprisee  features,  to  be  discussed  fully  in  tiieir 
{daoe,  which  lend  plaueibilitj  to  the  pluralist  view 
that  it  does. 

But  neo-Bealism  of  the  l<^co-matheiaatJoa]  type 
is  plausible  only  in  respect  of  cwtaiu  aspects  of 
reaUty.  "The  new  Realism  with  its  'Two  Sab- 
stances  '  view  and  its  denial  of  continuity  between 
mind  and  its  ohjecta,  has,  indeed,  a  difficult  tasfc 
when  it  comes  to  the  phenomena  of  life  "  [organic 
lifej.^  Let  us  add  that  it  breaks  down  in  tenth, 
even  in  the  regard  of  "  inoi^anic  "  Nature,  unce 
we  shall  find  that  Nature-procefiaes  are  psychical  in 
charact^  and  that  continuity  and  discret^iesa 
(relative  "  independence ")  concur  in  the  same 
field. 

1  Lmd  HtOduMi,  On  Pngrtaa  in  PkOiMoplueid  SaeanA. 
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OK  SOKE  BBPBXSEKTATITB   HYPOTHSSSS  AS   TO  THX 
CHASACTES     OF     THB     OBOUND      OB     aaOITSTDB 

(continued) 

S  1.  The    new  Realism    is    not    reaUstio  enough,  iduUnn. 

doee  not  credit  "  things  "  independent  of  as  with  a 

sufficiency  of  the  features  which  they  possess.    The 

hade  character  of  these  "  things,"  also,  is  too  easily 

overlooked.    That  chsfacter  is  psychical ;  that  is  to 

say,  the  "  things,"  at  bottom,  are  of  the  same  kind 

u  the  "  things  "  which  I  find  even  in  the  penetralia 

of  my  private  life.    Idealism  is  the  attitwle  which  re-  Hj  MotieDt 


the  same  as  the  reality  which  is  awared  directly  in  ^^^j  -  - 
ouiaelTee.     The  master-consideration  may  be  put  i^rp- 
thus.    Hy  sentient  experience  samples  the  char- 
actor  of  Reality  at  large.    There  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  any  experience,  or  evidence  based  on 
experience,  which  warrants  belief  in  reality  of  a 
noa-psychioal  kind.    Nay,  there  cannot  be  a  concept  a  conMpt  ot 
of  non-psyohica]  reality  other  than  a  Command-  rSit^'u^'o'S^ 
Concept  (Chap.  11.  §  4)  v/Uch  feigns,  for  the  pmposes  ^^^!^J^„h 
ol  reasoning,  what  it  cannot  suminon  actually  into  Jf^^"!; 
haog.    Anything  which  is  genuinely  in  thought  is  uiutstm. 
a  psychical   complex  of    "  elements "   which   are 
Uiemselves  psychical  facts.    And  yon  never  can 
ooDfroot,  by  any  means  in  yoor  power,  the  occult 
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non-peychioal  ezutent  which  this  complex  may  be 
used  to  "mean."  This  is  why  Idealism  is  the 
attitode  which  a  radical  Empiriciat  ought  to  favour. 
Experience,  if  it  does  not  confirm  completely  this 
hypothesis,  can  confirm  no  other  in  any  degree  at  all. 

Idealism,  however,  must  close  with  Realism,  if  it 
is  to  embrace  the  whole  area  of  empirical  fact.  It 
must  renoTinoe,  accordingly,  "subjectivism."  There 
are  forms  of  psychological  and  subjective  Idealism 
which  are  grotesque,  simply  inadequate  to  the  oon- 
*  Crete  cxperienoes  of  life.  But  Idealism  in  its  real- 
istic form — or  shall  we  say  Realism  in  its  idealistdc 
form  ? — can  always  find  room  tor  fact,  and  that  in 
a  way  not  offensive  even  to  the  plain  man.  It  does 
not  imply,  for  instance,  with  Hill,  that  the  Matter- 
horn  is  swept  out  of  being  when  you,  I,  and  other 
finitcs  cease  to  be  aware  of  it ;  having  only  a  fitful 
and  precarious  career  or  careerB  (1)  as  a  *'  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation"  in  detached  "minds"  or 
"sabjects."  It  recognises  an  independent  Nature, 
in  which  the  Matterhom  is  a  point ;  assfflldng,  how- 
ever, that  this  Nature  is  of  stuff  such  aa  ideas  are 
mebde  of.  Nature,  in  H^elian  language,  appears 
not  only  for  us,  but  in  itself.  And  it  must  be  an 
appearance  indefinitely  more  rich  and  complex  than 
any  imaginal  device  of  ours,  however  patiently  con- 
structed, can  mirror  with  sufficient  truth.  Nature 
is  not  less,  but  more,  than  we  aware  it  to  be  I 

My  sentient  experience  sinks  a  shaft  into  Ultimate 
BeaUty.  I  am  sure,  accordingly,  that  Reality,  in 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  sentient  exponents,  includes 
in  itB  wealth  psychical  fact.  As  an  idealist  I  go 
f  urtheor  and  suppose  that  Reality  at  large  is  psychical 
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through  and  through.  There  is  no  call,  as  we  saw, 
for  belief  in  any  non-pBychical  existent  whatever. 
Exp^ence  can  verify  only  in  terms  of  itself.  Never- 
theless,  very  many  persons  find  a  difficulty  in  allow- 
ingtbataU  ezistente  are  psychical.  Even  if  they  wtr  •one  find 
believe  in  s  Divine  Experience,  as  well  m  in  ordi-  J^^^'tiiM 
narily  recognised  finite  experients,  they  hesitate  to  -^  "'''m^ 
fidmit  that  this  block  of  Psychical  Keality  quite 
exfaaoste  the  Universe.  Their  obstacle  hes  in 
Nature,  which  seems  to  them  unassimilable  on 
"psychical"  lines.  They  incline  to  contrast  this 
"  bmte  "  Nature,  in  its  frame  of  Space  and  Time, 
with  any  kind  of  psychical  existence  actual  or 
possible.  They  find  it,  withal,  s  surd  very  awkward 
to  accommodate.  Of  what  does  it  consist,  and  how 
did  it  come  to  exist  over  against  that  which  is 
p^chical  and  which  cannot,  to  all  seeming,  account 
for  it  t  Ib  not  some  form  of  dnahsm  imposed  ? 
We  have  dealt  with  this  embarrassment  before,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  shall  return  to  the  topic 
again  and  again. 

Now,  why  is  "  Nature  "  r^arded  as  an  obstacle  Thay  mdate 
of  this  type  ?    The  answer  is  that,  in  this  embarrass- 1,^^^^ 
ment,  the  engineer  is  hoisted  by  his  own  petard.  S*^  *'}? 
These  folk  are  the  victims  of  their  own  creation —  i«  "ot^y 
of  a  secondary  conce-ptval  Nature,  which  is  unhke 
what  they  call  a  psychical  reaUty,  because  they  have 
tnade  it  so.     Actual  experienced  Nature  lends  itself 
>t  once  to  inclusion  in  a  Univerae  of  psychical 
leali^. 

When  you  say  that  Nature,  as  you  -pereeive  it,  is 
nwdes  of  "Matter  "  or  "Enei^,"  etc.,  "in"  Space 
uid  Time,    you    are    not    recording    experienoe 
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(Chap.  n.  §  7),  as  uuritica]  users  of  oonoepts  naively 
aasome.  You  are  awaring  gaunt  mental  snbstatute- 
&<it8  or  thoT^ht'instraments,  osefol  of  course,  but 
miserable  makeshifts  for  the  original  experiences  for 
which  they  stand.  "Matter,"  "Energy,"  and  even 
the  concepfo  Space  and  Time  are  seoonduy ;  viththe 
rise  of  these  imaginal  shadows  yon  have  left  primary 
Natnre  behind.  Ton  are  deahng  with  Nature  tu 
you  conceive  it.  And  a  whittled-down  conoeptoal 
cosmos  is,  indeed,  too  "  brute,"  mechaoica],  and 
sterile  to  be  included  in  a  Psychical  Universe.  But 
this  is  your  own  doing.  Tou  have  stripped  Natnre 
of  nearly  all  its  sensible  wealth,  and  now  yon  grumble 
at  the  pitiful  result.  You  cannot  understand  how 
this  world  of  hare  resisting-exteusions  or  "  energies  " 
can  drop  into  place  in  a  Psychical  Whole.  I  should 
be  in  hke  case.  But  Nature,  as  I  look  at  it,  presents 
no  such  difficulty. 

The  cure  for  your  complaint  is  simple  enough. 
You  must  get  back  to  the  Natnre  of  the  poet  and 
unsoptiistaoated  man — to  the  view  from  the  Mattw- 
horn,  to  sensible  reality  in  its  foil  complexity  of 
detail  (Chap.  II.  §  7).  And  this  Nature,  the  Natnre 
which  is  actually  perceived,  falls  easily  into  a  psychical 
Bcbeme. 

Consider  I  There  is  nothing  preaent  to  perception 
uAich  covlA  not  he  duplicated  exacUy  in  a  merdy 
dreaming  experience.  Mere  dreaming,  were  it 
sufficiently  vivid,  could  hold  a  Nature  identical, 
for  you,  with  what  you  perceive  from  the  Matter- 
horn.  Bo  you  urge  that  the  Mattwhorn  panorama 
is  "  in  space,"  and  that  psychical  fact,  snch  as  a 
dream,  is  not  in  epace  or  spatial  at  all  ?    There  is  a 
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little  mistake  bete.    These  peroeived  ooloore,  ligfata,  "nM  mmm- 

horn  MPtfT- 

and  shadee  are  not  "  in  space,"  if  by  space  yon  mean  Mtrvd  nnld 
that  homc^feneoas  abatract  Extensioii,  or  "  room  "  «xxi^r^» 
for  movement,  whioh  is  our  eoneeptval  invention,  fl!^^^ 
The  {ffimary  Nature-Space  is  just  the  ordib  of  the  "^^^^ 
ooloiire,  etc.,  aa  coexisting  ;  an  order  which  pre- 
sii^pMee  the  ooloorB,  etc.,  and  vould  vanish  if  they 
were  to  TOnish.'  Space,  in  the  hypothetical  Cosmic 
lou^ination,  woold  be  jost  this  obdbk,  not  a  Frame 
or  Form,  an  emptiness  of  abatiwit  positions,  which 
gapes,  as  it  were,  to  receive  anything  that  may 
oome  to  it  1  Similarly,  my  dream-Mature  would 
equally  not  be  "  in  space,"  in  the  above-noted  sense 
of  the  term,  but  it  would  equally  comprise  a  spaoe- 
OBDiB  and  be,  to  this  extent,  spatial.  There  is  no 
etsestial  difference  between  the  he^bt,  breadth, 
and  lei^h  of  a  thing  visually  perceived  and  that 
of  the  same  thing  when  vividly  remembered.  In 
other  words,  the  perceived  and  the  remembered  or 
dreamt  thing  are  alike  spatial.  In  fact,  my  dreamt 
thing,  in  the  absence  of  a  competing  kind  of  thing, 
if  A  "  perceived  "  thing,  though  one  private,  as  a 
role,  to  the  experience  which  I  enjoy.* 

The  Space-question  wiU  be  treated  adequately 
hter.  Meanwhile  I  must  insist,  again,  that  "  There 
is  nothing  present  to  perception  which  could  not 
be  duplicated  exactly  in  a  dreaming  experience  " : 
Kality  which  is  of  an  admittedly  psyohioal  char- 
iKter.  But  if  the  Nature  of  my  normal  perceiving 
ud  the  Nature  of  my  dreaming  oould  be,  for  me,  tn- 
iittinguMhable,  what  is  the  mysteriooa  "  psychical  " 

'  CI  Individml  amd  BealUg,  pp.  140  aod  276. 
*" Ai  ft  rule."    There  aro  facta  in  the  ephere  of  FsyohioaJ 
BtMUiii  which  impoae  oaatdon. 
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barrier  between  the  two  1  You  and  all  persons 
agree  in  labelling  my  dream  a  "psychical"  fact. 
Good.  Then  how  will  you  label  that  from  which 
whatimttMit it  la  indistinguishable}  Ah!  you  may  reply, 
t^tthit^e  the  normally  perceived  Matterhom  is  a  gUmpse 
J^l^^^"  of  what  exists  also,  and  in  a  more  complete  way, 
n«if"T  in  itself,  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not.    That 

is  true.  But  suppose  that  this  existence  "  in  itself  " 
is  just  presence  to  a  Giant  Cosmic  Reality  which  is 
psychical  through  and  through — suppose  that  a 
Cosmic  Imagination  contains  the  Matterhom  which, 
in  perception,  I  barely  glimpse.  You  will  at  once 
understand  why  the  perceived  and  the  dream 
Matterhom  are  so  extraordinarily  alike.  The  per- 
ceived Mountain,  it  is  clear,  refers  me  to  an  original 
of  a  thoroughly  psychical  character.  Need  I  be 
surprised  that  this  perception  can  be  copied  by  yet 
another  psychical  existent,  to  wit  a  dream?  Surely 
not.  Reality,  whether  with  me  or  beyond  me,  is 
seen  to  be  all  of  one  tisane. 

Thus  Idealistic  Realism  restores  to  us  sensible 
Nature  in  all  its  glory.  And  it  doea  not  perpetrate 
the  assertion  that  Nature  belongs  to  our  "Minds." 
Say,  rather,  that  Nature  shows  itself  fragmentarily 
and,  in  different  ways,  to  different  centres  or  cirdeg 
of  conscioua  life,  and  implies  inevitably  a  larger 
cosmic  Nature  beyond  these.  H^el  observes  that 
"  the  things  that  we  know  about  are  mere  pheno- 
mena, not  for  us,  but  in  their  own  nature  and  without 
our  interference ;  and  these  things,  finite  as  they 
are,  are  appropriately  described  when  we  say  that 
their  being  is  estabUshed  not  on  themselves,  but  on 
the  divine  and  universal  Idea."  ^  We  shall  con- 
*  Logic  of  Hegd,  Wtdlctoe's  tnoB.,  p.  79. 
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ceiTO  the  "  Idba  "  otherwise  than  did  H^el.  But 
the  objective  character  of  his  idealism  leaps  to  the 
eye,  aod  we  shall  incline  henceforth  to  put  our  trust 
in  a  solution  of  this  type. 

5.   LEIBiriTZ  AKD  THE  HtfOTHESIS  OF  THE  MONADS 

S  2.  This  hypothesis  supposes  a  Divine  Monad, 
along  with  subordinate  monads  of  all  grades,  as 
nltamate  realities.  It  is  a  type  of  explanation  of 
the  Univ^se  on  idealistic  lioes.  The  defects  are 
that  (1)  there  is  no  empirical  support  for  the  belief 
in  monads,  and  (2)  the  idealism  resultii^  is  too  sub- 
jective :  it  fails  to  render  intelligible  the  actual 
contents  which  our  woAaday  experience  presents. 

The  concept  of  the  monad  is  that  of  the  old  im- 
peoetnUe  "atom,"  excluding  from  its  sphere  of 
existence  all  other  "  atoms,"  Bpiritualised.  The  DaflnWoa  of 
monad  is  definable  aa  a  self-coatained  centre  of  '"^o"*^ 
conscious  experience  (actual  or  possible).  Each 
contains  the  infinite  whole  of  existence,  though  not, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  monad,  consciously. 
It  is  without  windows :  nothing  comes  into  it  or 
goes  out  of  it.  Leibnitz  bad  argued  against  Spinoza 
that  "  Substance  "  is  not  an  inert  oniversal,  bat 
«y-iJdi«,  and  that,  in  place  of  One  "  Substance," 
we  most  recognise  Many — an  infinite  plurality. 
His  revolt  from  the  inert  "  One  "  awakens  wide 
sympathy  to-day  ("  the  Many  is  a  far  more  valuable 
prindple  than  the  One"  ^)  and  finds  support  even 

'  F.  G.  S.  Schiller,  Biddks  of  Oe  Spkinx,  p.  340,  who  ooDadera 
llainiii  merelj  "  panudtio,"  as  it  lives  on  the  interaotiona  of 
Uu  pbnl  ttdBtento  which  it  is  mippoeed  to  include. 
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in  thoee  plaralisDU  which  are  no  longer  idealifltio 
at  all. 

Our  indabtad-      Oni  great  debt  to  Lwbnitz  is  inoorred  by    his 

L^Ui.  interpretation  of  the  UnlTerse  as  the  field  of 
indefinitely  numerous  paychical  exist&rUa  or  li'ves. 
It  is  this  view  which  reappears  in  later  amended 
monadologies  such  as  are  oonnected  with  the 
names  of  Herbart  and  Jjotze,  and  with  the  T«ry 
interesting  world  hypotheses  wliich  are  sabmitted 
in  F.  C.  S.  Schiller's  Biddies  of  the  Sphinx.  These 
monadistic  pluralisms  empliasise  vital  aspects  of 
reality  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  cult  of  a 
numerically  conceived  "  One  "  ;  the  prodoct  of 
an  assimilation  or  identifying  of  things  earned  to 
excess.    Such  vital  aspects  will  interest  us  anon. 

Leibnitz  is,  also,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  thinker 
in  modem  philosophy  who  made  use  of  the  concept 
of  a  psychical  activity  which  need  not  be  conscious. 
No  subordinate  monad  is  conscious  of  all  its  contents, 
which  are  infinite.  What  systems  have  grown  out 
of  the  fertile  si^eetion  made  here  ! 

How  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  monads,  in  their 
Leibnitzian  guise,  to  be  tested  ?     In  this  way.    If 
I  want  to  believe  in  a  system  of  these  *'  window- 
leas  "  entities,  I  must,  as  an  allied  self-contained 
unit,  begin  by  establishing  the  reahty  of  my  own 
Eipariaoee      mouad.    If   tkis   monad   shows   somehow  in    my 
the  hrpothnii  experience,  then  I  can  proceed  to  infer  that  there 
ofthemonadi.  ^j,^^  also,  other  monads  active  beyond  my  experi- 
ence.   But  if  {Am  monad  is  undjscoverable,  I  shall 
have  to  abandon  the  hypothesis.    Leibnitz,  it  is 
true,  did  bis  "  proving  "  conceptually  on  the  lines 
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of  the  "clear  and  distinct "  idea ;  the  concept  of 
the  monad  was  jastified  as  being  clear  and  distinct 
jnst  as  was  the  Ontologioal  Argument  about  God 
by  Descartes.  But  such  conceptual  gynmastic  is 
no  longer  relevant.  What  I  have  to  ask  is  whether 
experience,  when  closely  interrogated,  reveals  the 
alleged  monad  and  in  this  sole  available  way  makes 
the  hypotheaiB  tme  ?  The  reply  is  that  Experience 
reveals  not  a  discrete  "  mind "  or  wiodowleas 
monad,  but  rather  a  centre  or  circle  of  conscious 
content  which  is  open  to  an  enveloping  world- 
order.  The  hypothesB  that  this  circle  is  closed  is 
DDsatisfactory.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the 
ooDsdons  experiences  of  other  human,  animal,  ete., 
circles,  aa  they  are  for  themtelvea,  do  not  appear 
within  the  experience-circle  called  mine.  In  other 
nspecte  I  seem  to  be  open  territory  indeed.^ 

The  Lnbnitzian  monads,  being  "  windowlese,"  do 
not  interact.  Hence  the  Fre-eetablished  Harmony 
uid  a  peoidiar  Theism  were  invented  to  bring  their 
MtiviUes  into  eiccord.  Later  writers  have  bestowed  Laibiiitc— ud 
"windows"  on  the  monads.  These  latter  become 
pqiehtcal  exiOentB  v»th  Imited  cxnUents.  They  act 
and  react  on  one  another,  are  penetrated  by  one 
aoother ;  have  l(^,  in  fact,  that  self-containedness 
inwfaich  the  Leibnitzian  monad  reigned  alone.  But, 
OTen  ao,  it  is  not  easy  to  rdate  them.  What  man 
hu  put  asunder,  he  cannot  always  join  again,  and 
nocees  may  be  achieved  Only  by  verbal  device. 
'Hills  the  "  reals  "  of  Herbart  hardly  work  satisfao- 
twily  in  hie  "  intelligible  space  "  ;  existente  which 
D>^  their  debute  as  points  be^ve  later  like  so 
iiiuiy  fadls.  It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  if  more 
>  Ifiiimdval  and  BeaUty,  p.  KM. 
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or  leea  discrete  p^chical  ezistentfi,  monadic  or 
other,  are  to  %ur8  in  metaphysics,  something  muat 
be  done  to  dear  up  the  mystery  of  the  relations  in 
vhich  they  stand. 


6.   CUFFOBD   AND  THE  HYFOTHBSIS   OF 
"  MlNDSTOFF  " 

§  3.  This  is  a  sham  idealism ;  it  intends  to  say 
that  reality  is  psychical  and  implies,  incidentaUy, 
that  it  is  not.  The  hypothesis  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  obtains  an  elementary  diffused  mindstuff 
which  exists  in  pieces  subject  to  "  laws  "  analogous 
to  those  which  are  called  material  "  taws."  This 
stuff  can  be  concentrated,  ^^t^ated,  or  int^rated 
into  complexes,  constituting  the  much  disousaed 
"  nomnena  "  or  things-in-themselyeB,  that  writ«9, 
like  Kant,  place  behind  perceived  objects.  Inte- 
grated into  organisms,  the  stnff  or  staffs  show  addi- 
tionally, in  connection  with  the  cerebral  machinery, 
as  conscious  Ufe. 

A  iiiMii  ideki-      The  pieces  of  mindstuff  and  their  "  laws  "  are  our 

b^iwUy  >    qJjJ  friends  the  "  material  unite  "  and  "  laws  "  of  the 

UktariftiiKD.    materialists  (Chap.  II.  §  7),  renamed  and  thought 

as  currying  sentiency  in  bits.    The  same  procedure 

oharactenses    both    schools    of    philosophy,    viz. 

the  assumption  of  very  eimjile  ultimates  and  the 

derivation  of  all  else  from  these  by  complicating 

their  relations.    This  complication  is  conceived  to 

occur  in  "  Space,"  which  is  given — none  can  say 

how  or   why — as  the  field  of  operations.^    You 

cannot  spread  out  pieces  of  stuff  and  integrate  or 

*  How  ofteB  "  Spctce  "  is  thus  taken  (or  gnated  I 
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disiiit^^te  them  nnleas  there  is  avMlable  a  void, 
with  room  for  movement. 

This  scheme  of  a  void  peopled,  here  with  difinsed 
DUDdstaff,  there  with  integrated  bits  of  it, — con- 
sciooa  life  happening  in  connection  with  some  few 
of  the  int^rated  bits, — is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  what  we  called  the  Fallacy  of  SimpUcit^.  It  is  tim  f*iim7 
just  the  sort  of  speculation  which  one  expects  from  ow«^ii*'' 
a  mathematician,  such  as  was  CUfford.  These 
"  dry  "  abstract  thinkers  leave  actiul  experience  too 
much  ignored.  The  idol  of  their  tribe  is  SimpUcity. 
But,  as  Hegel  pointed  out  long  ago,  simpUcity  with- 
out complexity  is  a  dead  thing.  In  metaphysics, 
indeed,  if  you  sow  with  simplicity,  yon  will  get  no 
harvest. 

No  one  could  verify  the  hypothesis  by  direct 
experienoe  ;  no  one  could  aware  isolated,  and  aloof 
from  their  integrations,  the  tiny  "  bita "  that 
combine  into  the  colours,  neuralgias,  tastes,  indigna- 
tions, artistic  emotions,  scientific  analyses,  etc., 
which  are  present  to  him.  These  merely  discrete 
"bitfi"  of  mindstuff  are  the  creation  of  conceptual 
thought ;  fictions  in  this  case  neither  true  nor 
Dsefnl.  And,  again,  no  one  working  only  with  these 
fictitious  units  could  dednce  the  conscious  whole- 
use  in  which  the  colours,  neuralgias,  etc.,  appear. 
ConaciousTiess  is  itself  t?ie  fact  that  expericTice  is,  not 
M  assemblage  of  discretes,  biU  a  continuum  I  And 
the  reality  of  this  continnnm  needs  at  least  as  mnch 
attention  from  us  as  any  of  the  contents  which  are 
known  Vogeth^  {ww-soire)  in  it.  The  theory  of 
iDtegration  has  overlooked  the  most  serious  dlfiS- 
calty  of  all. 
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7.   SCHOFBiraAUEB  AND  THB  HtfotHSSIS  OP  WlU:. 

§  4.  Ultimafe  Reality  for  Schopenhauer  is  Will, 
The  tJniTeree,  which  be  regards  as  p^ohioal,  is 
onderstood  by  following  up  a  clue  found  in  our 
experience.  This  due  is  obtained  by  emphasising 
the  willing,  at  the  expense  of  the  knowing,  aspects 
Whj  of  oonsoioos  life.    His  attitude  was  heralded    by 

*T  that  of  Fichte  who,  in  the  Vocation  of  Man,  ha^ 
assigned  to  the  practical  reason  concerned  with 
action  a  primacy  over  thought  that  is  merely  con- 
templative, urging,  indeed,  that  thot^fat  is  "  founded 
on  our  striving  energies."  Elsewhere  Fichte  had 
maintained  that  "  will  is  in  a  special  sense  the 
essence  of  reason,"  that  "  the  whole  system  of  our 
ideas  depends  upon  oar  impulses  and  our  wiH,"  and 
that  thinking  is  purposive,  the  meaning  of  our 
thoughts  depending  on  our  purpose  in  framing  them 
— modem  pragmatism  itself  in  the  germ  t  One 
notes  like  stray  statements  from  the  pen  of  Schelling. 
Add  to  these  suggestions  the  need  of  some  substi- 
tute for  the  detested  system  of  Hegel,  and  you  have 
the  main  promptings  which  moved  Schopenhauer 
to  suppose  that  the  Ground  of  phenomena  is  Will. 

Presuming  the  reader's  acquaintance  with 
Schopenhauer's  system,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
miniTniiin  of  relevant  criticum. 

In  framing  this  concept  of  the  Weli.,  you  have  to 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  knowing  or  c(^;mtdve  side  of 
conscione  life.  In  the  first  place,  consciousness  is 
dropped.  In  the  second  place,  the  ideal  content, 
which  guides  all  empirical  willing,  is  dropped.    There 
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is  bom,  accordJogly,  the  concept  of  a  dark  Power 
at  oDoe  without  conadouanesa  and  blivd,   because 
devoid  of  ct^mtive  guidance.    And  Schopenhauer  3obo»ii]i»uu 
makes  full  use  of  this  Power  in  the  interest  ofAbwinuS 
peasimiam.    Hia  great  popularity  rests  less  upon  his  ^oi^'*'*^''* 
metaphysics  than  upon  his  indictment  of  life  and 
his  biting  account  of  the  martyrdom  and  miseriee 
of  mankind.     University-philoaophy  is  apt  to  lose 
Bight  of  our  grim  and,  in  many  ways,  infernal  world 
in  its  onJt  of  an  Absolute  of  all  the  Perfections,  in- 
Tented  in  Greece.    Plain  people,  intolerant  of  such 
trifling,  want  to  know  how  belief  in  this  Absolute 
squares  with  knowledge  of  the  abominations  which 
Ideality  contains.     Why  is  the  meible  part  of  Heaven,  vrhj  u  ths 
t»  the  main.  HeU  t    Schopenhauer  is  the  leader  of  SSlKtte 
these  hosts.    He,  at  any  rate,  has  that  leaven  of'°^°'"* 
humanism   which    University-philosophy   too    fre- 
quently lacks.    And  after  all,  say  what  we  may, 
the  riddle  of  this  grim  world  must  be  confronted  by 
any  metaphysics  worth  the  name.    We  are  the  most 
iioportaut  realities  whioh  we  ever  discuss.     We,  the 
individuals,  can  smile  amid  the  crash  of  Absolutes 
— always  supposing  that  our  destiny  is  to  prosper 
aud  expand.    And  failing  our  good  fortune  in  the 
future,  not  one  of  the  ideals  exalted  by  religion  or 
philoaophy  is  wortli  a  rush. 

"For  what  may  I  hope?"  Kant  recognised 
this  question  as  of  vital  moment.  Schopenhauer 
aneweted  it  with  pessimism,  the  language  of  despair. 
'^  time-order  is  incurably  evil  and  sentient  life 
QQght  to  be  extinguished — he  tells  us.  If  we  have  to 
''^content  with  this  answer,  I  append  a  supplement. 
"  It  I  am  to  persist,  I  incline  to  live  accordingly —  Th«  ooroUnry 
to  develop  in  ways  which  may  demand  e&rt,  but 
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are  worthy  of  a  being  mho  expects  to  endwe.    But  if 
I  am  to  periflfa,  I  ehall  be  wise  to  spore  effort,  to 
tread  easy  and  roBe-strewn  paths.    It  were  folly  to 
be  a  maBter-boildei  when  the  fane  contemplated 
muat   be  overthrown.    There   is    merriment,    too, 
below  the  heights  of  endeavour.    Amaryllis  is  good 
company,  and  need  not  be  troubled  to  rook  a  cradle. 
I  am  reminded,  withal,  by  ComUets  that  I  have 
duties  toward  the  Qravd  Eire — to  wit,  Mankind. 
Am  I  to  bow  the  knee  to  this  shambling  mortal 
god  ?    I  recall  that  the  Ctnmd  Eire  must  surdy  die 
—die  Bhamefnlly  when  the  last  human  being  plunges 
into  eternal  night.    And  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how 
tar  I  ooght  to  encourage  his  futile  and  purposeless 
life.    His  march  is  over  millions  of  viotams ;  and 
annihilation,  I  learn,  is  the  goal  ahead.    There  afe 
those  who  wax  enthusiastic  over  this  crazy  much. 
Retaining  some  sense  of  humour,  I  laugh  outright. 
.  .  .  The  Grand  Etre  acts  as  if  the  higher  progress 
mattraed,  vAereas,  in  sooth,  it  profits  him  little,  if 
at  all.    A  Gospel  of  Decadence  were  timely.    To 
the    Abyss  I    Pleasant    trifling    and    Euthanasia ; 
these  are  ideals  meet  for  a  perishing  god.    Grand 
^tre  I    Abandon  the  stoenuous  life ;    vex  yourself 
no  longer  with  exacting  ideals.      Take  your  fill  of 
enjoyment,  whatever  it  be,  while  you  may.     '  High ' 
and  '  low,'  '  good  '  and  '  bad,'  '  lofty  *  and  '  base  ' — 
sounds    like    these    will    not    break    the    silence 
into  which  you  must  pass.    Whether  you  are  a  sad 
Socrates  or  pig  happy,  'twill  all  come  to  tJie  same 
thing  in  the  end.    Why,  then,  ask  sacrifices  of  me, 
a  pilgrim  who  has  so  very  little  to  give  f    Uy 
respect  f6r  you  is  sapped  by  knowledge :    I  have 
oome  to  reidise  that  your  very  existence  is  absurd. 
All  is  vain,  all  futile,  all  ridiculous  :  over  the  rains 
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of  effort  most  steal  the  ehadowa  of    CSmmerian 
idgbt."  ^ 

We  owe  it  to  Schopenhauer  that  tiie  evil  of  the  Sobopeuhknar 
actnally  experienced  world  has  come  to  fignie  bo  phiiooophj  to 
prominently  among  the  problems  of  philosophy. 'f^f^'**^ 
Univeraity  lecturers  are  apt  to  live  in  the  clouds, 
telling  us  of  vain  unverifiable  secrets  about  the  Back 
of  Beyont.  Poets  are  prone  to  think  "  all 's  well " 
because  "God's  in  his  Heaven,"  when  in  truth 
things  are  not  well  and  God  and  his  Heaven,  as  the 
poet  understands  ihem,  are  dreams.  The  visible 
dranain  of  reality  is,  in  part,  Hell ;  a  world  squahd 
at  best,  radically  imperfect,  and  noisome  with  misery 
and  failure.  Seh<ype.nhauer  haa  forced  pkUooophy  to 
face  Ae  riddle,  not  to  play  with  it  any  longer  on 
Leibnitzian,  H^elian,  and  other  academic  lines. 
Bnt  his  answer  to  Kant's  query  is  dismal — Hope 
there  is  none.  The  blind  Will  has  created  a  bad 
world,  uid  sentients  are  bom  only  to  suffer  and 
periah.  Our  task,  if  we  are  to  be  meliorists  or  be- 
Herers  in  betterment,  is  to  confront  the  same  riddle 
and  not  to  consider  that  we  are  serious  with  meta- 
pbjBics  until  we  have  found  an  adequate  answer. 

To  return  to  the  Will : — On  Schopenhauer's  lines 
the  world  has  got  to  be  a  failure.    You  cannot  sup- 
pose  that  an  unoonsoions  blind  Will  manifests  in  a 
time-order  immanently  purposive.    La  plua  jolie  EzpanenMi 
fSt  dw  nurnde  ne  ^vi  donner  que  ee  qu'^  a.    But  ttTHy^thMta 
is  his  dark    Power  properly  labelled  Will?      it"'"'"^'^ 
^^annot  resemble  the  empirical  viUing  which  is  aU 
ve  know.      There  are  no  deliberate  volitions,  or 
even  mere  instinctaal  and  impulsive  acts,  attended 
'  ItiiiviiiuA  and  Reality,  pp.  317-19. 
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with  consciousness,  which  are  bare  of  goiding  per- 
ceptions and  ideas.  Even  a  chick  does  not  give 
its  first  peck  without  sensation  to  evoke  and  guide 
the  stroke. 

There  is  no  experience  to  verify  the  hypothesis 
that  Ultimate  Reality  is  Will,  if  by  Will  is  meant 
anything  like  my  activity  when  I  am  writing  tJiis 
paragraph  or  driving  a  motor-car.  All  euoh  "  striv- 
ing energies  "  are  saturated  with  "  ideas  "  and,  failing 
these,  would  not  exist.  But  if  the  Will,  a  Groumd 
conceived,  in  some  unintell^ble  way,  as  above  time, 
is  qoite  unlike  the  empirical  willing  in  time  which  I 
know,  why  is  it  labelled  Will  at  all  {  It  seems  a 
concept  almost  verbal  in  character,  and  quite  useless 
to  metaphysics.  What  were  the  driving  interests  of 
Schopenhauer  in  inventing  it  I  An  undeistanding 
of  these  will  explain  much. 

He  wanted  a  substitute  for  that  metaphysics 
which,  enthroning  Reason,  the  Logical  Idea,  as 
"sovereign  of  the  world,"  tried,  on  this  basis,  to 
come  to  terms  insincerely  with  Christianity,  the 
"absolute  religion."  He  wanted,  also,  to  under- 
mine the  excessive  respect  in  which  his  oontem- 
SdronnhMn  poiaries  held  conceptual  thought.  He  favoored, 
*  ''  accordingly,  a  World-Ground,  from  which  Reason 
was  ousted  altogether,  and  be  emphasised  this  ex- 
pulsion by  naming  the  residual  psychical  reality 
Wll.  This  Ground,  moreover,  had  to  be  denied 
consciousness.  For  that  which  is  conscious  knows, 
and  its  knowledge  may  be  discussed  by  perverse 
philosophers  as  conceptual  thought  with  its  logical 
articulation  and  all  I  The  Ground,  therefore,  is 
best  treated  as  blind  and  unoonaoioue. 
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Bat  yoa  cannot  get  out  of  tbie  Qround  a  knowledge 
which  it  does  not  possess.  And  one  trouble  of  the 
system  is  that  the  WSl  acts,  when  required,  with  a 
wisdom  that  excites  surprise,  as  when  e.g.  it  supplies 
the  a  priori  frame  for  our  perceptions  or  when,  shaping 
the  chicken  in  the  ^;g,  it  performs  a  task  "com- 
plicated, wdl-calculated  and  designed  beyond  ex- 
preesion."  ^  This  class  of  admission  shows  that  the 
origiQal  hypothesis  was  faultily  conceived.  It  leads, 
in  fact,  to  the  attempted  emendation  of  Schopenhauer 
by  his  adnurer  von  Hartmann,  who  once  more  calls  in 
knondedge,  imder  the  name  of  the  "Idea,"  to  assist 
WU,  and  who  asserts  that  the  "  idea  of  the  world- 
process  is  the  appUcatioD  of  the  Logical  to  empty 
volition,"  ■  unconscious,  not  conscious  knowledge 
being  supposed.  "  Empty  volition  "  is  a  mere  phrase, 
uxl  the  "  application  of  the  Logical  "  another,  but 
this  attempt  to  improve  on  Schopenhauer  illustrates 
veil  bow  his  exposition  has  been  found  to  halt. 

A  further  attempt  to  suppose  a  psychical  World- 
Groond  (not  describable  as  "Beasou")  must  deal 
adequately  with  the  problems  ( 1 )  of  "  consciousness," 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy, 
(2)  of  activity,  and  (3)  of  what  von  Hartmann  and 
others  have  termed  "  the  Idea,"  Schopenhauer 
would  not  credit  the  Will  with  an  ideal  aspect ; 
there  was  a  risk  that  some  follower  of  Hegel  would 
WBHt  that  this  aspect,  at  least,  of  the  Will  is  "  logi- 
cal." He  countered  the  risk  by  banishing  "  the 
Idea  "  from  his  Ground.  In  doing  so  he  emptied 
out  the  child  with  the  bath. 

*  Tie  World  a*  Wia  and  Idta,  Haldane  utd  Kemp's  traoBlo- 
tm,  il  473.    C/.  also  il  4S6  and  i.  190. 
'  fUL  qf  Oe  Unamanmu,  Ckrapland's  tnuulatioD,  iiL  182. 
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6.  Hkobl  and  the  Htfotebsis  or  thx  Logicaz. 
Idea  ob  Rrason 

§  5.  The  H^^elian  system  (acquaintance  vith 
which  I  presume  ^)  is  the  exaltation  of  Reason, 
which  is  a  name  for  the  oiganised  universe  of 
thought,  systematic  Eiccording  to  an  inun&nent 
logic.  It  is  Panlogiem,  teaching  that  "  the  real  ia 
Hm*! ud th«  the  rational  and  the  rational  is  the  real."*  This 
Notion.  exposition  of  the  Ground  as  Reason  is  sometimea 

discussed  as  the  metaphysics  of  the  Concept  or 
Xotion.  It  is  in  virtae  of  a  dialectic  revealed  in  the 
"  labour  of  the  Notion  "  that  thought  is  forced  to 
prepress  toward  that  absolute  knowledge  which 
constitutes  l^uth.  Note  how  this  attitude  makes 
conceptual  thought  self-sufficient.  There  is  no 
verification  of  results  by  confrontation  of  them 
with  reality  beyond  thought.  Thought  is  self- 
verifying.  In  philosophy  to  prove  is  to  *'  show  how 
the  subject  by  and  from  itself  makes  itself  what 
it  is."  Truth,  to  deserve  the  name, "  must  authenti- 
cate or  verify  its  own  truth,  which  verification  .  .  . 
within  the  sphere  of  logic,  ia  given  when  the  notion 
demonstrates  itself  to  be  what  is  mediated  by  and 
with  itself,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  be  truly 
immediate  "  (Hegel).  This  attitude  reasserts  inci- 
dentally the  old-world  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  view 
that  the  true  nature  of  a  thing  is  known  and  shown 

*  "  Acqaaintuice,"  not  mastery.  I  cannot  profess  to  be  aUe 
to  follow  it  through  all  its  details.  Much,  for  inst&nce,  of  the 
Doctrines  of  "  Essence  "  and  "  Notion  "  in  the  Logio  seema  to 
me  sheer  Terbolisin.  But  if  my  survey  of  the  basio  defects  of 
tlie  system  ia  oocroDt,  this  verbalism  was  inevitable. 

1  This  teaching,  howerer,  wavers,  as  we  shall  see,  before  the 
facta  of  Nature  and  History. 
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only  in  its  notion.  If  you  aak  how  this  ocooimt  of 
tndh  applies,  eay,  to  a  statement  "  The  Tnrks  are 
litrfpniting  the  Dardanelles  "  (which  requires  appeal  to 
rarity  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  concepts  employed), 
yoa  get  this  answer.  The  statement  is  merely  cor- 
rect. Or  as  Efegel  pats  it,  "  That  a  person  is  siok,  or 
that  some  one  has  committed  a  theft,  may  certainly 
be  correct.  But  the  content  is  untrue.  A  uok 
body  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  notion  of  body, 
ftnd  thN«  is  a  wact  of  congruity  between  theft  and 
the  notion  of  human  conduct."  '  The  only  content 
which  is  Btaictly  true  is  one  not  mediated  '  by  some- 
thing else,  not  limited  by  other  thirds  "  or,  otherwise 
txptemed,  it  is  one  mediated  by  ilself ,  where  media- 
tion and  immediate  reference  to  self  coincide."  ' 
This  requirement  imphes  that  only  the  closed  whole 
of  knowledge  is  absolutely  irue.  God,  t.e.  oon- 
BC30118  Beasou,  is  Truth.  God  and  the  totahty  of 
the  all-embracing  Notion  or  Absolute  Idea  are 
eynonymoQs. 

In  this  cult  of  the  Notion,  we  note  the  aesump-  a  fnndk- 
tioD  that  thought  is  the  higher,  the  more  it  leaves  ^^jl^uon. 
seneible  reaUty  behind.  Mathematics  deals  with 
kbeteaotions  of  space  and  time.  But  even  these 
tbstcactions,  in  which  sense  is  "  idealised,"  are  for 
too  gross  for  Hegel.  Thought  has  to  soar  beyond 
tbe  last  abstraction  of  sense,  "  it  renounces  the  field 
of  the  external  and  internal  sense,  and  turns  its 

'  ffaUMw's  Logic  of  BegO,  "  Dootrine  of  the  Notioo,"  p.  26S. 

*  ^  mediate  ie  "  to  take  aomeUung  aa  a  begmniiig  and  to 
go  nnraid  to  a  second  thing ;  so  that  the  ezistenoe  of  this 
Moood  thing  depends  on  our  having  reached  it  from  somettdng 
(In  oontiadistingnished  from  it." 

*  aid.,  p.  in. 
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back  upon  the  interesta  and  mcIinatioDS  of  the  indi- 
■vidaal."  It  is  this  su/peT-rar^ied  Thought,  deToid  of 
the  least  taint  of  sensible  content,  which  oonstitutes 
the  theme  of  the  Logic  and  the  etranal  essence  of  Giod. 

Now  watch  the  birth  of  the  famous  dialectic,  a3 
Hegel  employs  it.  At  the  outset  of  the  Logic  the 
Notion  confronts  us  very  "  abstractly "  in  its 
moment  of  "  Being."  Bat  a  dynamic  or  principle 
of  movement  is  wanted  ;  otherwise  the  superaensibie 
thought  of  "und^ved  indeterminateaess,"  "  Being," 
would  be  s  static,  dead  presence,  incapable  of 
alteration.  What  dynamic  is  available  in  bo  rare 
an  atmosphere  of  thought  1  One  and  one  only, 
to  wit  a  conceptual  or  notional  dialectic  ;  an  im- 
manent  dialectic  which  is  the  movement  oj  the  Notion 
itself.  Well ;  we  are  familiar  with  this  famous 
movement — each  notion,  in  affirming  itself,  negates 
itself  by  passing  into  its  opposite  and  closes  again 
with  this  opposite  as  a  more  adequate  and  truthful 
affirmation  of  itself.  And  so  on.  !^gel  displaj^ 
a  marvellous  ingenuity  in  this  experiment.  He 
hits  upon  the  only  possible  working  "  principle  of 
movement "  available  for  what  I  may  call  nvde 
concepts.  The  principle  seems,  at  first  eight,  to 
stir  the  dry  bones  of  the  "  Logic  "  to  life.  And  it 
promises,  also,  to  reveal  the  entire  Logical  order, 
of  which  it  is  an  aspect,  as  self-verifying  and  self- 
sufficient.  Thought  in  philosophy  differs  from 
thought  as  concerned  with  the  empirical  sciences  in 
that  its  contents  are  infinite  and  are  brought  before 
us  under  the  form  of  necessittf — ^for  the  dialectic  baa 
no  room  for  alternatives  ;  it  works  through  con- 
tradictions and  the  overcoming  of  contradictions 
in  one  and  only  one  way.    Small  wonder  that  the 
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possibility  of  thos  grasping  the  thought-dynatnio 
of  a  UniveTse  was  eLcclaimed  enthusiastically  by 
tbousands  of  men !  The  World-Secret  seemed  open 
to  all  who  had  the  power  to  read  it. 

It  is  impoBBible  to  onderstand  Hegel,  unless  this  H<^si'i 
belief  in  what  I  call  the  super-rarefied  notion  or  oonsepti  ud 
nude  concept  is  borne  in  mind.    And  it  is  important  of'oriS^" 
to  observe  that  this  concept  (which  "  dwells  in  the  *^'  ' 
very  heart  of  things  and  makes  them  what  they 
are  ")  is  not  the  "  figurate  "  concept — the  "  materi- 
alised, solidified  "  concept,  the  "  stagnant  "  idea 
yoked    to  a    name — which  men  use  in  ordinary 
thinking.     This  figurate  concept,  which  reduces  the 
object  to  stationariness,  to  a   "  point  of  rest,"  is 
only  that  "  snapshot "  of  the  Becoming  of  which 
Beigson  speaks.    Contrasted  with  this  makeshift  is 
the  indwelling  Concept  or  Notion,  which  is  ix>t  to 
be  reached  by  analysis.    This  underlying  reality  is 
s  dialectical  movement  of  pure  thought  which  philo- 
Bopby  alone,   never    mere  psychology,  can  make 
dear.    Those  who  have  read  Bergson  on  the  "  snap-  Hmi  wu 
shot"  (and  have  believed,  quite  erroneously,  that[i,B?ii^H^''' 
they  were  confronting  something   new)  must  not  ^^^^i 
suppose  that  his  view  of  the  concept  settles  Hegel !  <>oi>o*i>t. 
^;el  was  qnite  alive  to  the  existence  of  the  "  snap- 
^t "  concept  and  wrote  about  it  freely  long  before 
Bergson's  day.     He  treated  it  as  an  empirical  make- 
shift.   Be  is  concerned  with  the  indwellii^  reason 
of  the  "  snapshotted  "  Becoming  itself  I 

Are  there  super-rarefied  notions  or  nude  concepts  Ara  then 
soch  as  Hegel  believed  in— that  is  the  question  ?  S^H^"' 
Or  is  a  nude  concept  of  "  Beii^,"  or  "  Causality," 
«  "EBBODce,"  eto.  etc.,  devoid  of  all  sensible 
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content,  msxely  a  Oommand-Conoept  (Chap.  n.  §  4) 
which  sommona  into  reidity  that  which  it  wajata 
and  fe^i;nB  that  its  order  baa  been  carried  out  1 
This  feigning  serves  all  the  pnrpoaee  of  discoBsioii ; 
but  error  may  lie  in  believing  too  serioosly  that 
the  realities  evoked  exist  independently  of  their 
creator.  Let  as  not  lose  sight  of  this  possible  soln- 
tion  a«  we  proceed.  On  the  other  hand,  let  os  not 
forget  t^t,  if  there  obtains  pure  rational  ikovghi 
(t.e.  thought  unalloyed  with  "  sense  "),  H^dianism 
and  its  dialectic  are  revealed  as  of  enormous,  nay 
of  cosmic,  importance. 

§  6.  After  this  indispensable  prelude,  we  shall 
seize  the  very  soul  of  Hegelianism  if  we  ask,  further, 
what  are  the  main  philosophical  infioencee  contri- 
butory to  the  system. 

Om  the  Main  Histobtcai.  Iktxitbitcbs  con- 

TBIBUTOBT  TO   Hboel'S   StstbH 

(1)  There  is  the  Greek  tradition,  already  noticed, 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  truth  of  a  thing  is 
known  and  shown  in  its  notion.  Tivsn  is  also  the 
tradition  of  a  psychical  Absolute  of  aSl  the  perfec- 
tions, taken  from  Aristotle.  This  Absolute  is  a 
concept  synthesising  all  subordinate  eowxple,  the 
Form  of  Forms,  the  vl>i}vn  xoijo-ews.  Note  how, 
on  the  impulse  given  originally  by  the  practice  of 
Socrates  and  the  speculation  of  Plato,  a  peculiar 
sort  of  glory  is  assigned  to  comxplual  thought, 
TfkditiouUmi  lofTKoUy  oo-ordinated.  Conceptual  thought  is  be- 
fn»  QiMoe.  iJQyoj  to  be  the  light  of  sensible  experience,  which, 
at  best,  is  only  a  distent  and  debased  reflection  of 
tenth,  broken  into  the  multiplicity  of  space  and 
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time.  "  Chance,"  ^ain,  ooonta  for  Aristotle — it  re- 
oooura  appropriately  in  Hegel's  works  as  the  "  eon- 
(ingertcy  "  which  infeote  the  time-order  of  Nature 
and  Birtory  ;  that  "  othemees  "  into  which  the 
timelesa  Idea  (the  Beat  of  necessary  logical  connexion) 
has  fallen  in  the  act  of  negating  itself.  This  "  Con- 
tii^enoy  "  proves  of  great  use  in  accounting  for 
the  manner  in  which  things  and  events  in  Nature 
and  History  flout  fixed  If^cal  clasaifioations,  the 
k^oal  order  of  category-articulation,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  expectations  of  intelligent  immanent 
purpose.  The  prestige  of  a  ratio  meraa  et  confuaa 
has  to  be  saved  somehow,  and  here  lies  a  hope. 
ReasoD  has  hurled  itself  into  Contingency  t 

But,  I  repeat,  we  must  remember  that,  when 
H^el  is  articulating  concepts  or  "  moments  of  the 
Notion,"  he  is  never  referring  to  the  "  snapshot  " 
ooucepts,  which  you  and  I  take  of  the  Becoming, 
but  to  the  indwelling  souls  of  reality,  to  the  concepts 
whose  movement  and  expression  are  the  Becoming 
itsdf.  It  is  a  atiperaenaible  and  aelf-deeeloping  con- 
oeptna]  tboiq^t  which  he  ma^s  the  Logical  priiu 
of  reality. 

The  Greek  cult  of  concepts  centred,  at  any  rate 
tt  first,  roozul  those  of  the  "  st^nant  "  sort.    Un- 
dungiDg  concepts  were  contarasted  with  changing 
aenable  phemmena,  with  things  too  unstable  and 
tnusent  to  serve  as  objects  of  science,  and  were 
exahed  aooordii^y.    A  review  was  held  of  these  omMii  of 
nnchai^ing  exietenta  or  super-exfatenta  ;    the  need  ii^STtti 
Moee  ot  relating  them  and,  with  this,  the  call  for  a  ijJ^''^™ 
logical  order.    When,  later,  the  "concept  of  con- 
cepts," which  comprises  the  logically  ordoed  colleo- 
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tion,  was  treated  aa  God,  there  was  bom  belief  in  an 
Absolute  of  all  the  perfections,  chaDgeless,  time- 
less or  above  time.  The  Ground  of  Hegel  is  simi- 
larly perfect  and  finished,  a  reality  above  time  ; 
the  aU-inclnaive  Concept  or  Notion,  the  rational  or 
logical  Abaolide  Idea.  True,  Hegel  says  somewhere 
that  the  universe  is  both  accomplished  and  ever 
accomplishing  iteelf,  but  the  accomplished  aspect 
overlapB  the  other,  which  concerns  only  Nature  and 
finite  sentients.  The  Idea  is  the  presuppoution  of 
time,  and  holds  its  wealth  in  a  form  in  which  time- 
Buooession  is  at  once  preserved  and  transcended. 

Thus,  Hegel's  "  moments  of  the  Notion  "  (though 
they  are  said  not  to  be  stagnant  concepts,  but 
active  powers,  nay,  the  "souls  of  all  reality") 
belong  to  an  Absolute  above  time  ;  and  we  can  see 
how  the  original  movement  towards  this  Absolute 
began.  It  was  prompted  by  the  Greek  veneration 
for  conceptual  thought. 

The  (tor;  of  (2)  To  Understand  more  fully  the  H^elian  con- 
a  ntagoriM.  ogp^m^Ugm^  ^^^  must  glance  at  the  story  of  the 
"cat^ories,"  as  they  arise  in  modem  philosophy. 
"  Kant's  categories  form  really  the  substance  of 
H^el."  ^  It  is  an  amazing  tale  of  initial  error, 
with  attempted  rectifications  which  create  new 
difficulties  and  lead  finally  to  Logical  Realism. 
Let  me  try  to  present  the  essence  of  this  very  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  region  of  philosophy.  We  are  to 
start  from  the  situation  created  by  the  speculations 
of  Hume. 

Hume's  rejection  of  the  Ego-thing  is  welcome. 
*  Dr  Hutohinaon  Stiriing,  Secret  of  Begd,  u.  401. 
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But  his  redaction  of  experience  to  atomistic  psychi- 
cal states  "  involvee  him  in  difficulties.  Thus  to 
say  that  *  impressions  '  are  separate  is  to  dub  them 
irrelative.  Efe  contends,  withal,  that  it  is  from  the 
'  manners '  of  appearing  of  impressions  that  we 
draw  our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time.  Alleged  irrela- 
tive imits  are  now  being  diacuBsed  as  relative !  ^ 
Home's  treatment  of  •  what  he  calls  '  natural '  and  Hnme'i 
'  philosophioal '  relations  breaks  down  :  his  initial 
aasumption  renders  his  task  too  severe.  He  fails, 
aB  observed  by  Huxley,  to  graep  the  elementary 
character  of  impressions  of  relation."  '  .  .  . 

"...  Kant  seeks  to  amend  Home's  thought.  Kukt'i  faiion 
Hume  had  muddled  the  inquiry  into  relations.    He  du&oaitfra 
had,  also,  left  the  frontier  between  '  subjective  '  and  '*^*^ 
'objective '    ill   defined.     The   KSnigsberg    philo- 
sopher takes  over  ancritioaUy  the   '  impressions,' 
oOeged  to  be  looae  and  manifold,  and  seeks  to  relate 
them.    I  pass  over  the  obsolete  Kantian  '  unifica- 
tion '  in  Space  and  Time,'  the  minor  '  unifying  ' 
■yntheaes  of  '  apprehension  in  perception,'  etc.,  and 
nach  the  oat^ories.     These  are  '  judging '  oon- 
cepts—a   priori   conditions   of   experience,    whose 
hmction  is  to  import  universality  and  necessity  into 

'  Hh  "  idea  of  estomdon  is  nothing  but  a  oopy  of  tlieee 
'(^oand  [KHnto  and  of  the  maimer  of  theii  appeaiance."  Thia 
*K«  holda  good  against  the  theory  which  makee  of  epaoe  a 
inyitencmB  frame  conbuniiig  "  impieesioiu."  But  it  preaup' 
poKBi  of  Goune,  »  relativity  in  which  the  impressioDfl  come. 
"OittB  "  imprasBioDS,"  in  short,  are  not  "  separate  "  at  alL 

'  Btnt,  p.  69.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Kant,  also,  over- 
^oAei  theee  "  impreenong  lA  relation  "  ! 

'  This  enide  theory  leavee  the  detail  of  the  order  of  senaibla 
™8ereM«i  quite  unprovided  for !  Why  ia  this  colour  here,  rfiy 
In  it  nin  lo-day  I 
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the  imfmeaion-flax  idiich  bad  troubled,  or  ntber 
amused,  Home.  Thexe  ie  eapposed  a  farther  nnify- 
iog  or  *  tbinking '  of  impreesionB  (t^.  Beneible 
d&ta).  And  the  objootiTe,  in  this  view,  is  definable 
as  that  which  we  have  to  think,  or  which  is  thought 
for  118,  independently  of  oui  caprice,  by  the  Trans- 
cendental  Judgment.  A  judgment  of  BubjectiTe 
worth,  Tidid  otdy  for  this  or  that  person,  is  a  judg- 
ment of  perception.  But  a  judgment  of  expecienoe, 
which  is  given  univeraally  and  neceBsarily,  shows 
the  work  of  pure  Beaaon.  There  is  a  deduction  or 
vindication  of  these  categories.  They  are  condi- 
tions of  experience,  forms  of  unity  imposed  on  pheno- 
mena as  presented  In  space  and  time.  '  The  cate- 
gory alone  can  never  provide  me  with  a  concept  of  an 
object ;  for  only  by  perception  is  the  object  given 
which  is  aftenoarde  thovgJtt  [italics  mine]  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cat^;ories/  Bat  were  not  the 
categories  a  priori  and  their  application  valid,  there 
could  be  no  experience.  No  cat^;oriee,  no  common 
world  of  perception  such  as  we  a/2  must  confront. 
And  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Platonic 
contempt  for  the  sensible  persiste.  It  would  nevw 
do  to  place  cat^ories  and  mere  sensible  data  on  too 
democratic  a  footing  1  The  category  is  quite  too 
exalted  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  sense — can 
never  itself  be  perceptible  in  time  and  space.  Still 
it  has  to  *  get  at '  the  sensible  data  somehow. 
What  is  to  serve  as  the  go-between  ?  What  but  the 
pure  form  of  time  which  at  once  is  a  priori  and 
embraces  all  phenomena  1  The  categories,  accord- 
ingly, are  schematised  or  bodied  forth  in  tenuous 
'  time-determinations  '  by  the  productive  ime^na- 
tion — that  pre-empirical  imagination  which  proves 
subsequently  so  useful  to  Fiohte.    Bodied  forth 
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thus  the  CAtegoriea  can  subsume,  and  make  fully 
objective  in  a  nniTenal  and  neceeaary  way,  the 
aenatUe  facts." 

"  The  story  of  the  cat^oiies  merely  opens  with  Th« 
Kant.  And  if  we  consider  the  sequel,  we  shall  "**"  ^"'' 
obserre  two  opposing  tendencies.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  list  of  cat^ories  is  redoced,  some  writers 
declining  to  adopt  more  than  one.  There  is  notice- 
able a  very  wide  rejection  of  the  categoriea  of 
'  U>dality '  and  '  Quality,'  and  a  strong  disposi- 
UoQ  to  dwell  on  the  '  Relation '  group,  Caosahty 
bang  sometimes  favooied  along  with  complete 
neglect  of  the  rest.  The  original  twelve  categories 
w»e  extracted  from  proposition-forms  which  were 
taken  uncritically  from  the  old  logic.  (Kant,  says 
fiegel,  '  did  not  pat  himself  to  much  trouble  in 
diacoTering  the  categories.')  Had  cat^ories  been 
vindicated  or  '  deduced '  strictly  on  the  lines  of 
'No  cat^ories,  no  objective  experience,'  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  make  out  even  a  respectable  case 
fot  the  twelve.  On  the  other  band,  we  find  the 
categoriea  resooed  from  Kant's  '  shallow '  sub- 
jective idealism — the  epithet  is  Hegel's — r^arded 
as  the  rational  '  souls  of  reaUty,'  made  more 
onmerous,  dialectioally  interconnected,  and  woven 
into  a  system  of  thought-determinations  which  is 
bdd  to  reveal  the  Absolute.  This  way,  however, 
lies  Logical  Realism."  ^ 

The  system  of  Kant  belongs  to  the  literature  of 
power,  not  of  knowledge.  It  is  wrong  on  almost 
eveiy  positive  iasue  which  it  decides.  And  it  fails 
egnigioasly  in  the  attempt  to  ovorhelm  Hume  with 

'  ludmtbuil  md  JboUfy,  pp.  181-6  (witli  a  few  Altentions). 
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the  categories.    Subjoined  are  the  main  considoa- 
tions  wbioli  compel  this  judgment : — 

(A)  There  is  no  manifold  of  loose  "  aensations  "  or 
"  impreesions"  which  require  this  "  unifying  "  by  spaeo 
and  time  "  forms  "  (themfielves  fictitious),  syntheses 
of  apprehension,  etc.,  and  cate^riee.  "  Sensations  " 
are  abstractions  crested  by  analysis,  llie  primary 
field  of  experience  is  a  continuum  in  which  sensible 
aapeda  merely  stand  out.  (We  shall  see  anon  how 
this  continuum  comes  to  appear.) 

(B)  The  categories  "  bring  nothing  to  perception," 
as  Schopenhauer  jioints  out.  To  cite  my  own  work 
again.  "  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Kant, 
there  obtain  '  judgments  of  perception  '  which  are 
not  subsumed  under  the  cat^ories,  and  are,  ths«- 
fore,  not  properly  objective  at  all.  The  cat^ories 
are  not  always  applied.  And  when  they  are  apjiied, 
their  significance  amounts  merely  to  this :  they 
import  universality  and  necessity  into  the  ready- 
made  sensible  phenomena  which  perception  supplies. 
Given  this  au-perim'posed  necessity,  objective  ex- 
perience is  possible."  ^  Now  this  does  not  answer 
Hume  at  all.  Thus  Hume  in  the  Inquiry 
discusses  the  impact  of  hiUiard  balls.  Is  the 
moving  of  a  ball,  when  hit  by  another,  a  case  of 
merely  conjoined  or  necessarily  connected  pheno- 
mena ?  Hume  suggests  that  our  feeling  of  necessary 
connexion  arises  only  after  frequent  experience  of 
like  conjunctions.  The  phenomena  themselves  jnst 
happen,  one  after  the  other.  Kant  denies  this. 
But  his  wretched  cat^ory  of  Causality  arrives  on 
the  scene  too  late.  It  cannot  import  into  the 
phenomena  a  necessity  which  is  not  already  there. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  is  why  the  phenomenon 

^  InHmdval  and  BeaiUy,  p.  186. 
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of  one  bail  moving  should  be  followed  by  the  pheno- 
meooQ  of  another  moving  when  hit.  This  primary 
happenii^  presents  the  vital  problem.  If  there  is 
no  "neoeflsity  "  immanent  in  the  perception,  no  reply 
has  been  made  to  Hume. 

A  modem  Hume  might  suggest  that  Kant's 
thingB-in-themselveB  supply  sensations  in  a  "  non- 
neceeeary  "  way,  in  which  case  the  cat^ory  brings 
a  spurious  necessity  to  perception.  (Z  waive  the 
old  objection  to  things-in-themselves,  viz. — ^that 
to  sQppose  them  supplying  anything  is  to  make 
Causality  valid  beyond  experience,  whereas  Kant 
aaaerts  frequently  that  categories  are  only  vaUd 
within  experience.  It  is  unanswerable,  but  that 
U  Kant'a  affair,  not  oars.) 

(C)  The  only  vindication  of  the  categories  possible 
is  along  Kant's  own  lines. — "  Ko  such  categories, 
no  experience."  Now,  I  venture  to  say,  we  can 
account  for  experience  coming  as  it  does  without 
resort  to  the  creaky  and  cumbrous  machinery 
invented  by  the  Konigsbei^  sage.  Categories  are 
not  wanted. 

It  has  been  suggested,  I  am  aware,  that  Kant  is 
not  describing  the  birth  of  experience,  but  is  only 
attempting  an  analysis  of  its  aspects.     There  have 
been  attempts  even  to  Hegelise  the  interpretation 
of  Kant.    But  distortions  of  this  kind  will  not 
survive  a  frank  survey  of  the  system.^    The  funda-  Euit'i  funda- 
mental note  is  that  of  Lockeian  thingg-in-themselves  whTohl^iud 
which  (somehow)  generate  sensations  in  a  "subject " ;  '  ^'  h'  ""* 
these  discrete  sensations  being  "  anified "  by  treat- 

'  Hegd,  at  an;  mte,  would  not  bave  it  that  Kant'a  "  shallow  " 
nlqcetiTe  attitude  anticipated  his  own  1 
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mente  of  different  sorts,  oa  wluoh  they  show  virtues 
originally  absent  from  them.  The  mannftr  in  whi(^ 
the  "  pure  "  and  Bupersensible  cat^^riea  have  to 
be  "schematised,"  before  meeting  the  lowly  sensa- 
tions, is  illmuinative.  All  this  elaborate  experience- 
theory  grounds  on  a  mistake.  The  belief  in  a 
"  given  "  manifold  of  discrete  sensations  (on  which 
chaotic  plurality  unity  has  to  be  imposed)  is  the 
initial  step  which  leads  to  the  abyss. 

It  is  worth  remark  that  Berkeley  had  already 
distanced  Kant,  as  regards  the  adoption  of  a  plaus- 
ible idealism  imspoUt  by  resort  to  the  fiction  of 
things-in-tbemselvea,  while  in  the  Siris  be  actually 
finds  the  soul  of  things  in  universal  relations  of 
Season  which  are  immanent  even  in  perception. 
This  points  the  way.  But  Kant,  also,  had  thrown 
out  occasional  suggestions  tending  to  better  the 
hypothesis  of  the  cathodes,  and  even  to  farther 
discussion  of  them  in  the  manners  favoured  by 
his  sQOcesaors.  Thus,  touching  the  number  and 
interconnexions  of  the  cat^ories,  he  allades  in  the 
Critique  to  other  cat^ories  not  tabulated,  to  a 
great  number  of  equally  pvre  derivatives  which 
cannot  be  ignored  by  a  complete  transcendental 
philosophy,  i.e.  a  philosophy  concerned  with  the 
rft?**T  conditions  of  experience.  He  notes  Hie  passage  of 
Kkntiu  treftt-  the  first  and  second  categories,  mentioned  under 
MUfOTiM.'  each  of  the  four  heads,^  into  the  third  {e.g.  "  Reality  " 
and  "Negation"  pass  into  "Limitation").  And 
he  moots  the  possibility  of  a  common  root  for  sen- 
sibility and  understanding — a  "perceptive  under- 
standing "  providing  its  own  manifold,  catering 
both  for  the  space  and  time-phenomena  and  the 
*  Quality,  Qnuitity,  Relation,  and  Hodalitf. 
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"  mufying  "  cat^ories, — a  snggestioD  which  pro- 
mises a  notable  advanoe.  He  haa  urged,  too,  that 
"  a  pure  tue  of  the  categoriea  ia,  indeed,  possible,  or 
not  contradictory,  but  has  no  objective  validity 
because  it  conoems  no  perception  on  which  it 
oonfere  the  unity  of  an  object,  for  the  category  ia 
only  a  pure  function  of  thought,  by  wbicb  no 
object  can  be  given  me,  but  by  which  only  what  ia 
given  in  perception  ia  tboaght."  Thia  paaaage  aug- 
geete  what  the  H^elian  articulation  of  categoriea 
realisee  in  logic.  Hegel,  however,  diaput«8  Kant'a 
view  that  categories  taken  by  themselvea  are 
"empty  "  ;  he  holds  that  they  have  a  content  in 
tbe  "  special  stamp  and  significance  they  poesefls." 
He  mnet.  If  they  have  no  content,  it  is  imposaible 
to  onderstand  how  they  can  be  discussed  in  their 
"  purity "  at  all.  One  must  focus  attention  on 
something  I 

And  now  note  the  move  forward.  Fichte  gets 
rid  of  the  fiction  of  "  thinga-in-themaelTea  "  which 
feed  sentienta  with  sensations.  He  next  proceeds 
(o  make  use  of  Kant'a  "  unity  of  apperception," 
which  he  converts  into  the  Absolute  £^o  and  makes 
the  tnais  of  a  thoroughgoing  idealiam.  The  cate-  Th* 
goriee,  which  are  a  batch  of  uiulerived  "  judging  ^nunntodb; 
wncepta  "  in  Kant's  Critique,  are  now  all  derived  g^^  "** 
uid  interconnected.  They  are  bom  from  the  self- 
■Snn&tioQ  of  itself  by  tbe  Absolute  Ego  and,  when 
w  derived,  appear  as  the  univeraal  rationeU  tovli  of 
noftty  in  general.  Hegel,  again,  does  not  derive 
tiien  from  self-affirmation  by  a  ready-made  Absolute, 
ixit,  opening  hia  inquiry  at  the  barest  of  notions 
(Beii^),  r^ards  them  as  coTutUiUiTig,  dialectically 
^agh  Nature  and  Mind,  the  AssoLtrTE.     In  indi- 
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eating  the  passage  of  one  cat^ory  into  aiu>ther 
in  the  dialectic,  in  exhibiting  them  as  the  living 
spirit  of  Nature  and  Mind,  in  greatly  augmenting 
their  number  so  that  they  cover  all  the  domains  of 
experience  instead  of  mere  perception,  in  equipping 
pure  thought  vith  a  synthetic  aa  well  as  an  analytic 
power,  finally  in  identifying  logic  with  ontology, 
H^el,  aa  so  many  have  held,  lifts  Kant  from  the 
Styx  into  Olympus,  from  the  gropings  of  agnostic 
subjectivism  into  the  very  heart  of  reahty.  For 
Hegel  the  mere  "  judgment-fonns  "  of  Kant  have 
become  the  very  basis  and  superetructure  of  "  solid 
fact,"  whether  in  Nature  or  in  finite  sentients.  They 
permeate,  too,  as  universal  thought-determina- 
tions, the  flow  of  history.  Thus  the  course  of 
philosophers'  thinking,  if  we  ignore  its  contingent 
or  "chance  "  features,  illustrates  the  dialectic  of  the 
categories,  from  pure  Being  as  pondered  over  by 
the  Ionic  thinkers  of  Greece,  through  the  long  series 
of  intermediate  categories,  down  to  the  category  of 
categories,  the  Absolute  Idea,  aa  voiced  by  Hegel. 
All  this  is  a  magnificent  experiment,  splendidly 
devised  and  wonderfully  carried  out.  It  faik 
because  even  the  giant  intellect  of  H^el  cannot 
cope  with  the  situation  created  by  the  original 
mistake  of  Kant.  There  was  no  need  to  invent  the 
La(iittjRe»i-  hypothesis  of  supersensible  categories  at  all.  And 
imineriuue.  ^^^  ^^^^  ovt  of  the  System  of  Kavt  (who  fed  hia 
"  empty "  categories  with  the  content  for  which 
they  craved),  the  hypothesis  leads  straight  to 
Logical  ReaUsm.  The  corUent  required  for  the 
cat^ories  can  only  be  provided  by  a  tour  de  force. 
The  soHsalled  "  alogioal  "  or  "  bUnd  "  elements  of 
reahty,  sensible  multiplicity,  can  no  longer  be 
drawn    from    things-in-themselves.      They    have, 
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mmehow,  to  be  extruded  from  the  categories,  which 
are  made  to  underlie  even  Bensible  particularity 
and  difference.  Kant'B  catf^ory-doctrine,  you  eay, 
liafi  been  poshed  too  far.  Perchance.  But  yon  have 
to  go  beyond  Kant,  and,  when  you  do,  you  find 
that  the  collapse  of  the  oat^gory-bypothesis  has, 
at  beet,  only  been  deferred. 

(3)  Dialectic.  Dialectic  meant  originally,  it  would 
seem,  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  conversa- 
tioQ  by  way  of  question  and  answer.  Talking  used 
to  be  much  more  important  than  reading.  It  came,  Ths  m«uiiiig 
however,  by  stages,  to  mean  philosophy,  in  the "  " 
strict  sense,  as  Plato  and  others  regarded  it,  viz. 
the  knowledge  of  the  eternal,  self-identical,  and 
immatable,  which  is  and  never  becomes.  But 
cBaential,  it  was  oiged,  to  this  knowledge  is  the 
V"xeas  by  which  the  '*  many  "  are  reduced  to  the 
"  one  "  and  the  "  one  "  can  be  shown  as  manifested 
in  the  "  many."  It  is  this  one  of  various  meanings, 
1  take  it,  wbioh  is  in  view  when  we  are  discussing 
what  IB  called  the  "  dialectic  "  of  Hegel.^ 

The  dialectic,  as  we  saw,  lives  through  contra- 
diction which  mediates  ever  higher  truth.  Observe, 
hovever,  that  this  dialectic  is  no  mere  method  of 
philosophers  talking  or  writing ;  hunting  for  anti- 
theses (oppositions)  and  their  resolution  ;  inventing 
an  ana  lytic -synthetic  procedure  by  which  men  can 
Kfiect  upon  things  in  the  study.  Dialectic  is  a  DuiMtio  ia  a 
Oniveraal  Dynamic  and  shows  only  incidentally  in  Mdi'r^t'ihie 
^  thought  of  a  finite  being.    Even  the  physical  p""*'-" 

^medetto  Croce  haa  proolalmed  ODce  more  that  Hegel'a  prin- 
^P"*^  the  whition  of  oppoeitioDB  ia  one  of  the  great  triompha 
"'  ^oloK^y,    It  is  neoe«ear7  to  diecnn  it  at  leogth. 
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elementa  are  aaid  to  be  dialectical ;  a  faU  of  rain, 
for  instance,  is  an  illustratioa  of  dialectic  as  it  sho'wa 
in  Nature.  All  natural  processes,  in  fact,  are  dia^ 
lectical.  And,  on  the  cosmic  scale,  the  Absolute 
Idea  itself  is  the  resolution  of  the  antitheses  of 
Nature  and  Mind.  The  Idea  is  articulated  as 
abstract,  self-identical  unity,  n^ation  of  this  by 
a  plural  "other"  of  particularity  and  differences, 
and  as  concrete  identity-in-differencea  and  unity- 
in-pluiality,  wherein  it  affirms  itself  with  a  richer 
content.  Thus  the  notional  Thought  -UniverBe, 
also,  has  its  dialectic,  which  we,  of  courae,  do 
not  make,  but  merely  reproduce  or  echo  in  our 
thinking.  The  overcoming  of  the  antithesis  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  Idea,  the  wealthier  for  all  the 
distinctions  harmoniBod  and  included  within  itself. 
The  *'  reeult  "  in  question,  however,  must  not  be 
expressed  amiss.  It  does  not  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  time-process.  "  Moments "  severed  for  us  are 
together  for  the  Absolute  Idea,  the  conscious 
Reason,  the  Notion  which  knows  all  as  itself.  The 
tail  of  the  serpent  is  in  the  serpent's  month.  This 
self-sundering  of  the  Idea  is  the  H^^Iian  form  of 
the  mystic  Jacob  Bohme's  view  that  "  without  self- 
diremption  "  the  being  of  the  Eternal  would  be  non- 
being.  Conscious  knowledge,  it  is  urged,  implies 
antithesis  within  the  SpirittuJ  Ckound. 

We  saw  that,  in  a  live  Tiotional  Universe,  this 
,  dialectic  is  imperative.  There  is  required  more  than 
stagnant  notions  embraced  by  an  inert  supreme 
Notion.  A  dynamic  is  wanted  which  forces  any 
aspect  of  the  Whole  out  of  itself  by  a  necessity 
immanent  in  its  own  being.  This  is  provided  in 
the  eelf-propvisum  of  a  notion  whose  "  immanent 
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n^ativity"  implies  development  by  contradiction — 
by  pass^e  of  itaeli  into  its  "  other  "  and  return 
upon  iteelf  enriched.  The  dialectical  method  as 
revealed  in  the  logic  m  this  manner  of  Belf- 
propnlaion  of  pure  thought.  This  march  is  to  be 
grasped  by  H^el,  aa  one  immersed  in  the  life  of 
Season  iteelf.  Fichte,  also,  had  made  use  of  a 
tripiicity  of  Thesis,  Antithesis  and  Synthesis  when 
deriving  the  cat^ories,  bat  somewhat  as  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  whose  idealism  (despite  appeal  to  an 
"Absolute  Ego")  was  too  subjective  still.  He 
started  from  a  first  principle,  the  self-affirmation  of 
iteelf  by  the  Absolute  Ego,  which  did  not  alter  as  the 
syntheses  proceeded.  Sohelling,  also,  had  treated 
of  a  triply-articulated  rhythmical  movement  in  his 
scheme  of  the  "  potences,"  but  in  the  manner  of  a 
Bpectator  watching  an  abstract  Absolute,  itself  a 
banen  "  indifference  "  (i.e.  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other)  of  Nature  and  Mind.  These  latter  are  not,  as 
ScheUing  deemed,  on  an  equal  footing — Mind  is  the 
"truth"  of  Nature,  which  it  embraces  and  tran- 
Bcends.  And  the  Absolute  is  not  to  be  seized,  as 
18  Schelling's  Indifference-Absolute,  by  an  "  in- 
tuition," but  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  result.^ 
h  is  not  an  indeterminate  Substance,  but  Spirit 
vhich,  again,  is  the  Idea  retumii^  to  itself,  in  the 
negating  of  Nature,  aa  the  Absolute  Idea.  Observe 
tliat  DO  opposite  is  suppressed  in  the  reconciling  of 
the  Idea  and  Nature  and  of  minor  contradictory 
purs.  Both  opposites  subsist  modified,  at  once 
abolished  and  preserved,  in  the  higher  notion.  The 
Idea  and  Nature  are  alike  aspects  or  "moments," 
different  bvt  no  longer  eaxlusive,  of  the  Absolute 
Idea. 

'  "  Id  a  MDse."    Not  u  the  end  of  a  titne-prooeaa. 
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g  7.  We  have  now  indicated  the  main  historical 
infiuencee  which  conspired  to  the  prompting  of 
H^el — the  Greek  cult  of  the  notion  or  concept, 
and  the  Greek  belief  in  the  timeless  Absolute,  also 
notional,  of  all  the  perfections ;  the  rise  of  the 
peculiar  "  judging  concept "  or  cat^ory  with 
Kant,  and  the  dialectic  of  oppositions  or  contradic- 
tions, also  not  ignored  by  the  Greeks  and  by  Kant, 
but  far  more  significantly  treated  by  Fichte  and 
Objeotire  SchoUing.  The  idealism  itself  is  objective.  Nature 
is  independent  of  this  or  that  finite  sentient.  It  is 
not  even,  as  with  Fichte,  an  appearance  within  an 
"Absolute  Ego"  (common  to  all  finite  sentients) 
which  remains  fixedly  what  it  is,  while  contemplating 
its  work.  This  is  still  subjective  idealism.  The 
Hegehan  Idea  passes  into  Nature,  its  "othemeae," 
and  Nature,  even  in  the  Absolute  Idea,  remains  a 
"moment"  suspended  in,  though  subordinated  to, 
the  Idea.  More  accurately,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
say  that  the  Idea  is  not  wholly  sunk  in  Nature, 
In  Hegel's  exposition  the  Idea  maintains  itself,  also, 
in  the  background  and  is  the  source,  apparently, 
of  what  folk  would  now  call  "  Evolution  "  in  the 
most  general  sense  of  that  term. 

How  Hegel  Nature,  says  Hegel,  is  due  "  to  the  statuting  " 

yitoTef  <^^  ^^@  Idea.  In  logic  he  discusses  God  in  His 
eternal  character,  i.e.  as  revealed  in  the  basic  super- 
sensible categories  or  thought  -  determinations. 
But  logic  is  a  realm  of  shades.  Hegel  begins  with 
the  most  abstract  of  cat^ories.  Being,  and  pro- 
ceeds painfully  through  the  dialectic  of  Being  and 
Essence  to  the  close  of  the  dialectic  of  the  Notion, 
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when  thought  retwms  on  to  the  first  category.  Being, 
enriched.  The  snperseDaible  thought-whole  which 
hae  Being  is  Nature  I  This  is  the  ingenious  stroke 
which  explains  Nature.  It  is  thus  that  the  notional 
dialectical  whole  surveyed  in  logic  neffotee  He 
<ibalract7uas.  As  Hegel  puts  it,  the  regions  covered 
by  the  teims  Nature  and  Mind  can  be  treated  as 
"applied  logic."  Our  task,  then,  is  to  detect  the 
logical  forms  in  the  guises  which  they  assume  in 
Nature  and  Mind ;  these  guises  constituting  *'  a 
partjcolar  mode  of  expression  for  the  forms  of  pure 
thought."  Thus  is  Nature  the  veritable  Odyssey  of 
Spirit ;  the  Reason-posited  medium  of  Reason's 
own  diatectioi^y-attained  self-revelation. 

Thus  the  Logical  Realism,  which  Kant  dreaded  Logietl  BmI- 
when  he  bade  us  not  make  too  much  of  "  empty  "  '"'^"^ 
forms,  is  enthroned.  But  this  result  was  inevitable. 
The  category  doctrine  could  not  be  left  as  Kant 
Gnt  onthned  it  in  dealing  with  perception.  And, 
eroded  bo  as  to  cover  all  spheres  of  reality  and 
forced  to  provide  its  own  sensible  or  empirical 
content,  it  brings  us  to  this.  The  Logical  Idea 
"by  its  own  native  action  is  specialised  and  de- 
veloped to  Nature  and  Mind  "  and  owes  nothing 
to  foreign  appulse  or  things-in-themselves.  Those 
vho  look  forth  on  Nature  and,  anon,  at  the  immense 
complexity  of  experience  embraced  in  the  "  philo- 
wphy  of  Hind  "  {which  covers  the  whole  story  of 
MntieDt  beii^)  may  well  hesitate.  There  is  far  too 
little,  even  in  a  cosmic  "  logic,"  to  flower  into  the 
'Miety  we  know. 

Enough  now  has  been  Baid  of  this  system,  in  so 
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far  as  it  concerns  uB.  Hegel  is  the  champion  of 
those  who  bdieve  that  the  Ground  of  phenomena 
is  conscioos  Reason.  He  puts  the  caae  as  no  one 
else,  we  may  aasiune,  can  put  it.  It  remains  only 
to  append  some  further  criticiams  which  I  am 
ananging,  in  the  main,  in  an  order  dictated  by  the 
preceding  account. 


The  Cum  of  the  Notion  oe  Concbtt 
OB  Xx)QiCAL  Idea 
Tbeoaitof  §  8,  Is  Hegel,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Plato *s 
oritiaiwd.  Sopkist,  "  B,  friend  of  f omiB  "  ?  The  Notion,  he 
assurea  us,  is  not  an  abstract  general  concept  such 
as  "  understanding  "  frames,  but  the  "  principle  of 
all  life  "  possessing  in  every  part  "  a  character  of 
concreteness,"  ^  The  Notion  ia  not,  by  definition, 
a  stagnant  one,  Bergaon's  "  snapshot  "  or  figurate 
concept.  And  it  shuns  the  critic  by  escaping  from 
ail  observation.  It  "  is  not  palpable  to  tiie  touch, 
and  when  we  are  engaged  with  it,  we  most  be  dead 
to  hearing  and  seeing."  *  Its  supersensible  char- 
acter, when  "  pure,"  is  said  to  be  an  excellence.  We 
note  here  a  bequest  from  Greek  concept-worship, 
which  belittled  the  sensible.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  Bepvblic  in  which  Socrates  says  that  the  visible 
motions  of  the  stars  fall  far  short  of  the  beauty  of 
"  intelligible "  motions  involving  "  real  swiftness 
and  real  slowness  " — ^these  latter  mere  conceptual 
figments  of  the  Command  type  (Chap.  II.  §  4). 
This  way  lies  folly.  But  to  return  to  Hegel's  scorn 
'   for  sense — are  we,  in  sooth,  dealing  with  a  topic  of 

*  Wallace,  Logic  of  Hegd,  "  Doatrine  of  the  Notion,"  p.  247. 
■  Ibi<L.  p.  248. 
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sapearlatare  "  excellence  "  when  we  discnss  "  pure  " 
Cftosality  in  bis  logic,  instead  of  thinking  of  it  in 
view  of  actwU  causal  reiatione  in  a  aensible  sitvation 
sucli  as  a  game  of  billiards  ?  Or  is  the  reverence 
for  the  "  pore  "  notion  merely  a  superstition,  which 
persista  for  some  men,  mainly  because  they  ate 
slares  of  words  ? 

He^el  r^ards  a  notion  as  '*  abstract "  when 
Kvered  from  its  connexions  with  the  <^her  notions 
which  it  implicates.  Our  view  ia  that  no  conneot- 
ing-np  of  it  with  mere  notions  can  remove  the 
"abstractness."  A  notion  is  a  avbstitvie-fact  forAnotion 
that  which  experience,  for  one  cause  or  another,  JJX'  '"*** 
csDDot  present  to  us  directly.  Entertained  quite 
akiof  from  sensible  data  it  becomes  so  "  pure  "  as 
tobeterfiof. 

This  substitute-fact  can  be  used  in  a  lot  of  novel 
congtmotion  and,  as  thus  used,  seems  to  develop 
Dew  reality.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  sterile  apart  from 
our  manipulation  of  it.  The  concept  no  more 
coutiUQs  "  implicitly  "  all  that  which  dialectic  is 
™d  to  draw  from  it  than  a  Queen  at  chess  holds 
"potentially  "  the  hundreds  of  moves  which  I  can 
plan  with  her  during  my  life. 

A  psychological  reason  why  some  men  incUne  to  whjr  men  tend 
believe  in  supersensible  notions  or  concepts  is  because  lt^!iS!iMe 
they  use  worda  largely  in  an  algebraic  way  without  ''<»''<»^ 
onch  concern — till  verifications  are  imminent — ^for 
unagee.    This  kind  of  thing  is  justified  because,  by 
obBerring  certain   rules  for  the  game   of  verbal 
■pabols,  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  make  it  toork. 
"ast  blocks  of  our  "  knowledge  "  consist  of  words 
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which  Berve  as  guides  to  action  without  cajrying 
much  meaning  of  their  own.  The  procedure,  how- 
ever, has  its  risks,  and  in  practice  these  are  con- 
tinually being  realised. 

Orifiiiof  I  am  forced  to  reject  the  alleged  Bupersenaible 

oonnptot'^  "Being"  with  which  the  dialectic  starts,  having 
**'^'  no  awarenesa  whatever  of  this  notion  as  freed 
from  all  sensible  taint !  I  agree  with  Mill  that  the 
meaning  of  "  Beii^  "  carries  us  back  to  experience 
— not,  indeed,  to  the  "  states  of  consciouauess  " 
which  he  mentions,  but  rather  to  the  sentible  cordevi 
which  consciousness  lights.  "  Being "  is  alogical. 
It  descends  from  no  supersensible  noetic  heaven, 
but  is  felt  whenever  sounds,  colours,  stones,  etc., 
are  felt.  The  concept  "Being"  means  anything 
noticed  or  noticeable  which  strikes  attention  as 
colours  or  stones  strike  it.  Having  made  it  first 
"  mean  "  things,  like  stones  or  trees,  I  can,  and 
often  do,  later  extend  its  use  to  indicate  qualities, 
quantities,  and  relations,  also  sentient  centres  like 
myself.  And  so  on.  Further,  I  can  use  it  as  a 
Command-Concept  (Chap.  II.  §  4)  to  mean  "  un- 
derived  indeterminateness,"  as  with  H^e).  But  I 
do  not  confront  in  fact  a  "  pure  "  notion. 

"  Being,"  "  non-Being,"  "  Becomii^,"  "  Exist- 
ence," "  Elssence  and  Appearance,"  "  Causality," 
etc.  etc.,  as  discussed  in  Hegel's  logic  are,  I 
must  submit,  mere  words,  unless,  along  with  the 
use  of  these  words,  there  goes  a  frequent  glanc- 
ing at  sensible  experiences,  or  aspects  of  sensible 
DidHefeldraiexperiences.  Meanwhile  be  quite  sure  that  Hegel 
notion^  himself  is  taking  surreptitious  peeps  at  *'  sense  " 
from  time  to  time.     Keadthe  "Doctrines  of  Being" 
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and  "Essence"  of  the  logic  and  aefc  yourself 
whether  dialectic  there  is  not  standing  considerably 
on  what  sensible  reality  has  supplied.  Remember, 
too,  that  Hegel  demurs  to  Kant's  statement  that 
oat^oriee  are  "empty."  They  have,  he  says,  a 
content  in  the  " special  stamp  and  significance" 
they  possess.  The  pure  notions  have  different 
characters.  Is  it  not,  at  least,  po^ible  that  these 
differences  are  echoes  of  sensible  differences  which 
haye  melted  into  the  concepts  ? 

Radical  empiriciam,  in  fine,  ought  to  reject  an  wh^  ndi»i 
allied    supersensible    like    "  Beii^;."     /(   has  no  SJ^  '*"" 
acperience  of  it.     If  the  Hegelian  retorts  acidly,  "^"t" 
"The  notion  is  out  of  your  reach,  but  it  and  the 
other  pure  notions  dialeotically  educed  from  it  may 
be  proved  by  a  process  self-sufficient  and  self-verify- 
ing," what  am  I  to  say  ?     Has  the  HegeUan  a  privi- 
leged insight  comparable  with  that  whereby  Sohelling 
"  intuited  "  his  Absolute  ?    And  if  so,  may  not  the 
special  endowment  lead  its  possessor  astray  as  it 
did,  on  H^elian  testimony,  Schelling  ? 

But  later  I  am  returning  to  the  dialectic  (which 
was  to  vindicate  pure  notions),  with  intent  to  point 
ont  the  respects  in  which  it,  also,  lies  open  to 
criticism. 


The  Timblbss  Absolute,  the  Notion,  the 
Absolute  Idea,  the  Logical  Ghound 

S  9.  Closely  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  pure 
DotioDs  is  the  way  in  which  these  notions  are  said 
to  melt  into  one  another — logical  dialectic.     The 
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Whole  of  DotioDB  is,  accordingly,  logieal,  and  Natora 

and  Mind  are  merely  its  di^uises  or  applications 

("applied   logic,"    says    H^el).     And   as    a    pore 

notion  ia  above  time,  so  the  Wbole  of  notions,  also, 

Heggi'i  is  above  time.    This  is  the  geneais  of  the  tim^ess 

wtnfwtorr.    Absolute  which  came  from  ancient  Greek  tbooght 

and  is  reproduced,  in  a  superior  context,  by  H^el. 

What  a  situation  is  created  for  those  who  face  the 

abominations  of  the  actual  world !    This  Absolute 

of  the  perfections  has  to  embrace  anything  and 

everything — ^from  the  Qreat  War,  the  squalor  and 

miseries  of  human  hfe,  down  to  the  tortures  of  a 

vivisected  rabbit — within  its  timeless  reality.    Thus 

An^btmare    far  philosophers.    But  the  mere  layman  feels  that 

'"°''  some   monstrous  mistake   has  been  made :    that 

Absolutes  of  this  order,  which  characterise  not  only 

Western,  bat  ancient  Indian  thought,  are  among 

the  nightmares  of  human  imagining.    And  this  we 

shall  certainly  find  to  be  the  case. 

The  object  of  philosophy,  says  Hegel,  is  the  Idea. 
There  is  a  magnificent  outlook  here.  Nothing  leee 
than  the  Idea  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  the  thinker, 
whose  interest  outaoars  anything  else  that  life  can 
offer — conventional  religion  beii^;  a  poor  thing  and 
a  narrow  beside  the  sublime  prospect  opening  up 
before  him.  "  Finite  ends  "  and  aims  show  stale  to 
the  man  intoxicated  with  the  mystery  of  the  Idea. 
Agreed.  But  the  Idea  must  not  be  regarded,  in  the 
Hegelian  way,  as  Tiotumal,  i.e.  as  analogous  in  char- 

Aiosioai-       acter  to  that  which  is  created  when  we  conceive. 

u'too'rt^e?  There  ia  a  deeper,  and  more  incluBive,  hypothesis 
available.  Turn  again  to  Nature  and  sentient  life  in 
its  thousands  of  aspects,  and,  perhaps,  yon  will  find 
it.     "  Logic  "  is,  perhaps,  our  dodge,  facilitating  the 
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prooeflaes  which  we  caU  Teaaoaing,  while  poBseasing  a 
limited  theoretical  interest,  in  bo  far  as  it  analyses 
them.  But,  however  yon  trace  its  frontiers,  logic 
remaias,  what  H^el,  indeed,  once  called  it,  a  "realm 
of  shades."  And  this  "realm  of  shades  "  cannot 
be  conjored  with  bo  as  to  yield  an  '*  applied  logic  " 
m  the  shape  of  Nature  and  sentient  ezperienoe.  It  is 
the  trouble  of  MaterialiBm  imported  into  Idealism — 
the  Ground  of  phenomena  has  been  made  too  simple, 
loo  thin,  too  empty  of  eonietU,  for  the  Natwe  and 
aentient  life  in  which  it  is  said  to  manifest.  By  what 
miracle  is  logic  "  applied  "  so  as  to  bloBsom  forth 
into  the  particularity,  colour,  and  life  of  the  world  } 
How  am  I  to  extract  the  glory  of  the  Matterhom 
and  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  or  even  to  "  deduce  " 
Krug'a  pen,  from  the  cold  sterility  of  the  Notion  I 

This  form  of  Idealism  is  false.  It  is  simply  in- 
adequate to  its  object — ^the  Universe.  One  could 
imfer  even  the  saying  of  Ravaisson,  "  Le  monde 
entier  est  I'cenvre  d'une  beauts  absolue,  qui  n'est  la 
c&Qse  dea  choses  que  par  I'amour  qu'elle  met  en 
«Ues " — supposing  a  Gronnd  in  which  a  richer 
content  obtains.  One  difficulty,  however,  would 
be  to  understand  the  fuU  character  of  the  content 
intended.  Another  to  account  for  the  abomina- 
tions of  life  as  "  appUed  "  Beauty. 

Our  Bolation  has  been  suggested  already.  All 
this  criticism  merely  serves  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
fnUer  statement  of  it.  What  is  hypothesis  t  An  Tha  Ida*  m 
inagiml  creation  ?  What  is  our  imaginal  creation '™'''°'" 
to  stand  for  in  our  minds  ?  For  imagination  as 
the  secret  of  the  Universe — ^the  only  power  suffi- 
ciently concrete,  plastic,  and  creative  to  blossom 
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into  the  wonder  and  honor  of  Natnre  and  sentient 
life.  Imagination,  let  ob  recall,  is  Hmne'a  "  magical 
facuUy,"  which  no  mere  p8ychol<^y  ooidd  explain. 
This,  perchance,  is  the  great  Magician  Whose  thought 
holds  the  romance  of  the  in&iite.  And  in  one  of 
the  petty  worlds  which  He  has  called  into  being, 
it  is  still  imagination,  in  the  form  of  hypothesis, 
which  has  to  simulate  and  suppose  the  Great  Power 
of  which  it  is  a  ray.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  our 
thought  could  be  found  to  close  with  it«  object  in  a 
manner  so  intimate  as  this  view  suggests. 

Note,  finally,  that  the  Hegelian  God,  conscious 
Reason,  ought  not  to  be  palmed  off  on  the  plain 
man  and  humble  worshipper  as  a  priceless  tenet  of 
"absolute  religion."  This  swindle  cannot  be  con- 
demned too  severely.  If  you  desire  to  test  the 
matter,  take  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  substitute 
for  the  words  "our  Father"  "Absolute  Idea." 
Uwienneuof  Remember  that  this  Absolute  manifests  as  your 
to  the  father  {and  mother),  but  also  as  your  mortal  enemy ; 

wonhipp«.  j.jj^^^  gyjjj.  jj,^  ;jg  "otherness"  as  Nature,  it  is 
displayed  in  every  detail  around  you  which  is  squalid 
and  vile.  Its  logic,  "applied,"  gives  rise  to  the 
foul  as  well  as  the  fair.  It  has  to  include  every- 
thing,  and  it  is  nothing  in  particular,  so  that  it  is 
quite  futile  to  specialise  its  character  to  suit  your 
passing  needs.    Futile,  also,  to  pray — 

"  May  God  Almighty  grant  Hia  aid 
To  Keswick  and  ita  woollen  trade ! " 

— these  small  matters  belong  to  the  time-order, 
and  the  Absolute  is  enthroned  in  a  majesty  above 
time. 
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We  shall  ask,  shortly,  whether  Ultimate  Reality  ii  "UtneiciK- 
can  be  said  to  be  above  time.    Possibly  "  timeless-  S^^'wi 
neas  "  itself  is  on  the  list  of  conceptual  fictions.  flotioni 

§  10.  The  Categories.  Negative  or  destractive 
criticism  of  these  has  done  its  work.  It  remains 
to  solve  later  the  riddle  with  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  oope. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Huxley  struck  an 
important  note  in  his  work  on  Hume  ^  when  em- 
pha«iBing  the  "  impreeauyns  of  rdation "  which 
Home  overlooked.  Kant  was  the  victim  of  Hume's 
oTragight.  He  sought  to  "unify"  sensations  with  hm  «ri(iB>i 
c&tegoriee  which  are  supersensible — whence  all  these  u^^^^^ 
tears,  and,  at  last,  Panlogism  !  There  remains  the 
hypotbesiB  that  "terms"  and  "relations  "  are  no 
more  than  distinctions  within  a  reahty  of  intuitible 
content — ^the  reality  of  an  imaginal  Universe.  We 
shall  return  to  this  topic. 

The  prejadioe  against  the  sensible  was  an  idol  of 
the  tribe  of  Greek  sages  and  university-philoBophers 
who  desired  to  rise  by  way  of  conceptual  thought  to 
weminence  above  the  plain  man;  expressing  in  this 
way  their  devotion  to  truth.  Nobody  now,  outside 
very  limited  circles,  derides  the  sensible.  Nowadays 
yon  will  find  even  university-philosophers  hastening 
in  their  hohdays  to  throw  aside  their  books  and 
nah  into  Switzerland  and  Norway  to  enjoy  Nature 
vliicb,  were  it  not  sensible,  would  possess  no  stand- 
ingstall. 

i  11.  Nature  and  sentient  lAfe.     It  was  said  by 
1  flvme,  p.  68. 
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H^el  that  the  thonght-development  in  logic  does 
not  need  verification  by  experience  external  to  it : 
LosioM  _^       it  is   self -verifying.     But   in   the   cases   of  Nature 
Nkt^ud'"  aiid  sentient  life  we  have  to  attempt  a  lot  of  veri- 
MDti«i.t  life,    fication  quite  outside  the  field  of  logic.      For  Hegel 
has   committed  himself   to    the  view   that   theee 
spheres  are  "applied  logic."    Consequently  we  can 
look  at  actual  Nature  and  History  and  see  how 
the  alleged  application  has  worked.    Yoa  say  that 
the    "  l<^cal    forms "    reappear    here    in    various 
"  guises."    Gk>od.    But  obviously  this  kind  of  hypo- 
thesis can  be  tested  by  workaday  experience. 

H^^l,  however,  has  already  scented  danger,  and 
prepares  us  for  disillusionment  by  mention  of  "  con- 
tingency." The  Idea  abrogates  its  strict  logical 
neceesity  in  Nature.  Nature,  accordingly,  is  im- 
potent to  keep  the  moments  of  the  Notion  con- 
"OoD-  nected.    It  flouts  clean  and  fixed  logical  classifica- 

M^°^7  tions,  sets  the  ideal  of  "  inteUigibly  articulated  " 
"^™"'  arrangements  at  nought.  Even  Heel's  great  Scot- 
tish champion,  Dr  Hutchinson  Stirling,  concedes 
that  "  only  paitially  and  interruptedly  "  can  the 
category-chain  be  shown  to  "tmderlie  the  pheno- 
menal contingency,  whether  of  Nature  or  History." 
H^el  was  not  happy  with  Nature-philosophy, 
leaving  too  much  unexplained,  and,  as  Erdmann 
decides,  "  impatience  at  the  fact  that  so  much  is 
unknown  makes  him  free  with  the  charge  that 
Nature  is  too  weak  to  exhibit  reason  everywhere, 
that  much  is  accidental,  and  wholly  without  mean- 
ing." ^  These  are  sympathetic  authorities,  whose 
testimony  may  be  more  welcome  than  mine.  ^Vhat, 
then,  are  we  to  think  ?  Nature  and  History  seem 
1  Hialori/  of  Modem  PhUoKjAy,  Eng.  tr&na.,  p.  689. 
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in  revolt  sgainst  the  logic  of  the  Notion.  How 
doee  this  square  with  the  s&ying  that  "  the  real  ie 
the  rational  and  the  rational  is  the  real  "  which  we 
cited  in  commencing  oar  criticism  of  Hegel  ?  Where 
is  the  verification  by  experience,  here  at  least  com- 
pulsory, of  the  statement  that  Nature  and  sentient 
life  are  "  applied  logic  "  ? 

Wdl  may  we  be  anrprised  that  the  Lc^oal  Idea, 
inadequate  in  other  respects  to  the  Universe,  has  to 
provide  the  alogical  or  anti-logical  phases  of  it  I 
H^el  has  ui^ed  in  one  place  that  the  Idea  "  brings  stnop  "»p- 
to  its  consciousness  what  U  is  in  itself."  Surely**^  ^^ 
this  eruption  of  the  alogical  and  anti-logical  is  not 
from  the  heart  of  the  pure  Notion  ?  But  if  not, 
from  what  mysterious  boome  has  it  flashed  into 
being !  Again,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inaane 
persons  burden  this  planet.  Is  this  part  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Logical  Idea  brings  to  its  consciousness 
what  it  "implicitly"  owns^  There  seems  a  httle 
difficulty  to  be  countered.  And,  assuredly,  to 
mumble  "  contingency "  is  not  the  manner  to 
counter  it. 

S  12.  The  Diedectic.  The  dialectic  resembles  a  The  dialaotie 
magnificent-looking  motor-car,  with  a  bonnet  from""'*"^' 
under  which  the  engine  has  been  removed — 1(  won't 
start.  Hegel's  claim  is  that  "Being  is  the  first 
mere  thought ;  that  whatever  else  you  begin  with 
(with  the  1=1,  with  the  absolute  indifference,  or 
with  God  Himself),  you  begin  with  a  figure  of  materi- 
alised conception,  not  a  product  of  thov^ht ;  and 
that,  BO  far  as  its  bold  of  thought  is  concerned,  such 
beginning  is  merely  Being."  Thus  a  pure  super- 
Beusible  thought  is  to  be  the  startii^-point.    From 
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this  "  first  definition  "  of  the  Absolute  Idea  time  is 
a  dialectical  pasaage  to  the  "  second  definition,** 
Nothing  ;  Being  retuinii^;  on  itaeU  enriched  with 
distinction,  present  yet  subordinated,  as  Becoming, 
the  first  trvthfvl  category  of  thoaght,  the  first  "  con- 
crete "  thoaght,  and  therefore  the  first  notion,  ^rictly 
so-called.  For  the  starting-point  is  ui  "origiikal 
onderived  indetenninateness "  with  no  assignable 
content  at  all.  It  contains  no  "  momentfl  "  which 
it  includes  and  transcends.  The  dialectic  thos 
started  goes  on  (not  without  liberal  side-glances 
at  sensible  fact)  till  the  Notion  of  notions  is 
reached. 

Now  if  "  Being  "  were  a  thought  of  mere  inde- 
tenninateness, devoid  of  any  sensible  content,  the 
transition  into  Nothing  would  be  simple.  But  this 
is  just  what  it  is  not.  It  is  a  thought  of  sellable 
existence  from  which  particularity  has  vanished 
owing  to  the  blurring  of  memories  of  innumerable 
contents.^  Or,  rather,  it  may  be  this,  because  1 
find  that,  in  my  own  case,  I  cannot  use  the  term 
with  any  vtdue  to  thinkii^,  unless  I  add  to  my 
stock  of  "content"  by  glancing  momentarily  at 
present  objects  or  the  continuum  in  which  such 
objects  lie.'  "  Being "  always  includes  sensible 
content,  blurred  or  definite.  And  hence  it  cannot 
be  equated  with  Nothing  (unless  you  mean  by 
Nothing  what  I  mean  in  practical  life  when  I  say 
"there  's  nothing  in  the  cupboard,"  viz.  nothing  I 
want,  but  something  else).     Being  and  non-Being 

f,      I  Ftile  mpra,  f  8. 

■  And  when  I  lue  "  Being  "  to  metui,  as  it  often  dow,  a 
ocoudoiu  tentifet,  I  have  to  bMome  momentarily  ocMMoioiui  of 
m;  own  seadent  activit;  before  I  c»n  be  safe  from  TwbaJJkm. 
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are  not  the-  same,  because  one  thought  implies 
sensible  content  and  the  other,  by  definition,  the 
abemoe  of  it.  Thus  the  dialectical  motor-car  refuses 
to  start,  aod  there  remains  no  option  to  the  owner 
but  to  push  it. 

"Nothing  or  non-Being,"  sheer  and  simple,  is  a"H<>tUiif''or 
Command-Conceft  (Chap.  11.  §  4).    It  is  rendered  uaOommuid' 
possible  by  the  experience  I  have  of  expecting,  e.g.,  ^^'"p*- 
to  see  a  patch  of  green  and  seeing  yellow  instead. 
I  caU  this  being  aware  of  green  not  beii^  there.    I 
camot  be  aware  directly  of  sheer  non-Being  any 
mffle  than  I  can  be  conscious  directly  of  being 
UDcoDscious.     The  Command-Concept  orders  that 
exiatents,  not  only  of  one  sort,  but  of  all  sorts,  shall 
miiah  and  feigns  that  this  order  has  been  carried 
out.    This  suffices  for  the  purpoaes  of  discussion, 
but,  of  coarse,  the  order  never  is,  and  cannot  be, 
cttriedout. 

DlALBOnO   IN   LOQIG 

S  13.  DoM  a  "  logical  "  process  ever  start  and  LogiokipNoea 
continue  in  the  absence  of  a  person  with  a  motive  SSriSti^' 
tor  conducting  it  ?     Not  in  our  ezperienoe.    Badical  ffJJ^^  "*^ 
ompiricism,    which   insists   on   verification,   knows 
nothing  of  the  bald  logical.    It  knows  only  of  indi- 
Tidaal  reasoners  and  the  drive  of  interest. 

DiAUEcno  IK  Nature 
§  14.  There  is  no  call,  then,  to  concern  ourselves, 
farthfflr,  with  the  kind  of  dialectic  which  pervades 
Hegel'a  k^c.  It  cannot  start  itself.  Forced  to 
Btart,  it  can  be  poshed  by  us,  but  only  if  we  indulge 
in  frequent  side-glances  at  despised  sensible  pheno- 
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meoa.  There  is  no  inqut&ude  pousaante  in  a  bare 
notion,  which  has  no  aensihle  content  and  ia  not 
being  used  by  a  man  who  wants  a  result. 

Dialectic  was  favoured  by  Hegel  as  a  compeUing 
power,  of  an  intellectual  sort,  at  home  in  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  Ic^c.  But  he  also  discovers  it,  he 
thinks,  everywhere  in  Nature.  It  is  a  "universal 
and  irresistible  "  power — a  dynamic  that  "  lies  at 
the  root  of  "  every  nEitural  process  and,  "  as  it  were, 
ouwtiTa  forces  Nature  ovt  of  itadf."  "  Wherever  there  is 
anything  carried  into  effect  in  the  actual  world  '* — 
there  we  have  this  dynamic.  The  Umitations  of  a 
finite  existent  do  not  all  come  from  without.  It 
carries  within  itself  the  seed  of  its  oZferation  ;  of 
its  passage  into  its  opposite.  In  virtue  of  its  own 
self-sundering  into  contradictory  "momenta,"  it  is 
forced  on  to  the  path  of  change. 

The  belief  is  that  "  the  finite,  as  being  invpliciUy 
oilier  than  what  it  is,  is  forced  to  surrender  its  own 
immediate  or  natural  being  and  to  turn  suddenly 
into  its  opposite,"  and  the  Mesopotamian  word 
"  implicitly  "  1  auggesta  vagtiely  that  the  'presaio'e  is 
notioTuU.  One  instance  of  objective  dialectic  is 
cited  from  astronomy.  "  At  this  moment  the  planet 
stands  in  this  spot,  but  implicitly  it  is  the  possibility 
of  being  in  another  spot ;  and  that  possibility  of 
being  otherwise  the  planet  brings  into  existence  by 
moving."  '  In  such  guises  does  the  logical  tri- 
plioity  descend  into  Nature  ! 

We  shall  see  later  that,  so  far  from  being  "im- 

^  That  "  blessed  word  "  Meeopotaiuia  I 
*  Logic  ofHegd,  WaHoce,  p.  12a 
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plicitly  other  "  than  what  it  is,  a  6iute  existent  is  finite  «iist- 
iobereutly  self-conserving  and  tends  to  be  static.  thmiMiT^  ' 
And  we  shall  be  able  to  suggest,  further,  on  what  ^m»-''° 
basis  this  aelf-consavation  rests.     But  that  dis- ■""'■■■^^'ii's- 
cussioD  belongs  to  another  place.    For  the  moment 
I  will  submit  the  answer  to  Hegel  which  was  made 
ID  my  last  work.    Let  us  consider  a  chemical  change, 
say,  of  H  and  O  to  form  water  ;  the  supposal  being 
thftt  these  symbols  stand  for  relatively  independent 
p»ycAical  exi^rUa  in  Nature  : — 

"What  obtains  primarily  in  Nature  is  the  rule  of 
Might — of  the  alogical  which  thrusts  content  on 
content,  and  so  forces  this  '  out  of  itself.'  But  we 
have  seen,  further,  that  there  is  ^  a  notable  triplicity 
in  this  act.  There  is  (A)  the  invading  or  encroach- 
ing content ;  (B)  the  content  invaded  ;  and  (C)  the 
final  content  issuing  hvm  their  strife.  .  .  .  You 
desire  ...  to  think  the  situation  in  a  dialectical 
vay.  This  being  so,  you  will  call  (A)  the  affirma- 
tion, (B)  the  negation,  and  (C)  the  affirmation  in 
which  the  negation  is  abolished  while  preserved. 
And  you  will  urge  that  this  dialectic  is  rational, 
containii^  ita  principle  of  movement,  which  is 
logical,  within  itself ;  (A)  fossing  into  its  opposite 
(B),  and  being  implicitly  its  return  into  itself  enriched 
u  (C).  But  the  falsity  of  this  dialectic  leaps  to 
the  eye.  There  is  no  immanent  process  whereby  KMuni 
(A)  passes  into  (B) ;  and  (C),  again.  Is  not  (A)  ^i^^i^ 
hack  in  itself.  You  have  united  the  '  moments  * 
dialectically,  but  you  have  not  shown  how  they  were 
pmdaced.  For  (B)  does  not  flow  out  of  (A),  but  is 
'posited,'  as  it  were,  in  its  own  right.  (C),  again, 
'  Batter  "  maj  be."  A  multiplicity  of  complex  lelationfi 
Burt  be  normal. 
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is  the  result  of  struggle,  and  cannot  be  said,  th^e- 
fore,  to  have  been  implicit  in  (A).  BatJonaliam 
lays  claim  (after  the  event  I )  to  '  moments '  which 
the  alogical  sapplies."  ^ 


DiALBcno  IN  THE  Hbqbijan  Phtlosopht  of  BiHTD 

§  16.  Dialectic    as    this    "  indwelling    tendency 
outwards  and  beyond  "  ought  to  figure  everywhere 
in  the  sphere  wherein  Nature  passes  from  uncon- 
scious into  conscious  life ;  through  animal  or  plant 
sentiency  up  to  the  heights  of  art,  religion,  and 
philosophy.     (Hegel    almost    loses    sight  of    indi- 
viduals in  discussing  the  universal  rational  puises 
Thsiasioki      of  the  Notlon.)      But  we  have  seen  that  neither 
^kt^riM       Nature  nor  History  verify  the  alleged  order  of 
flouted.  ^jjg  categories  or  moments  of  the  Notion.    Even 

in  the  realm  of  philosophy  there  are  inexplicable 
gaps  and  interruptions.  And  it  is  only  by  con- 
sidering the  European  philosophical  development 
and  ignoring  that  of  the  East  that  even  this 
imperfect  case  for  dialectical  achievement  can  be 
made  out. 

You  cannot  understand  the  succession  of  stages 

of  thought  in  processes  called  dialectical,  unless  you 

make  appeal  to  what  some  would  call  "  irrelevant  " 

psychology.    Bare  dialectic  would  have  no  driving 

FtrchoioKiski  power.     CorUradictiona  dwell  together  amicably  in 

t^i&tn^oBtd.  millions  of  minds,  as  the  history  of  theology  and  so 

much  else  shows  us.     If  they  cause  mental  unrest, 

it  is  usual  to  put  wadding  between  them  and  so 

convert  them  into  differences  which  are  entertained 

>  Individual  and  SeaUt;/,  pp.  142-3. 
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apart.  Even  thought  tinged  with  emotioa  will  not 
always  ensnre  moTement ;  "  Reaeon  "  marks  time, 
but  for  <mtside  infi-ueacea,  in  China  and  India. 

There  ie  no  dialectic  in  human  thought  in  the 
sense  that  nniyetsal  world-notiona  split  into  oppo- 
ates,  transoend  these,  split  again  of  their  own 
inward  initiative,  and  so  on.  The  thinking  takes 
place  in  individuals  who  think  in  like  ways  and  so 
comlxne  to  produce  world-historic  movements.  The 
"contingency,"  invoked  hy  H^el,  merely  illos- Why " •on. 
tetee  the  fact  that  indtvidiials,  who  are  open  to  pnniii. 
a  thousand  varying  inflnencea  of  time  and  place, 
sustain  the  thooght-procraa.  There  is  an  inevi- 
table turmoil  and  muddle  of  thoughts ;  and  if  yon 
want  to  establish  a  "  norm  "  of  thought-develop- 
inent  in  the  interests  of  i^^el's  philosophy,  you  can 
only  do  so  by  selecting  certain  of  the  thinkers  and 
tabooii^  the  rest.  Those  whom  you  select  are 
carriers  of  the  logical  notion — ^the  others  are  quaran- 
tined in  "  contingency." 

I  will  DOW  give  some  illustrations  of  thought- 
tnoBitions,  great  and  small,  with  an  eye  to  the 
psychology  involved.    And  first — 

(A)  The  transition  (which  may  happen  to  an  In-  Eiunpin  of 
dividual  at  any  time)  from  a  mechanical  to  an  ideal-  u^^^h^"** 
■Mac  view  of  the  Universe.    I  begin,  say,  by  think-  ^'^^JSk^ 
ing  that  the  Universe  is  a  system  of  mechanical 
units,  having  their  positions  at  any  instant  of  time 
ngonuBly  sequent  on  their  positions  at  the  fore- 
going instant  of  time.    I  cast  away  this  hypothesis 
for  Idealism  ?     Why  ?    Not  because  the  aspects  of 
"Btlity  (ezteiffiion,  resistance,  time)  contemplated 
^"nij  of  (kemadvea  and  of  their  own  initiative,  into 
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Bometlui^  else.  The  pressure  is  not  that  of  an 
"  indweUing  tendency  outwards  and  beyond  "  which 
the  Hegelian  hypothesis  requires.  It  comes  from 
another  source.  The  meagre  aspects  of  reality, 
which  I  note  as  a  materi^st,  belong  to  a  much 
richer  whole  of  Nature  and  sentient  life  which 
experience  presents.  At  first  I  attend  chiefly  to 
the  meagre  aspects  which  serve  my  ends,  mathe- 
matical or  other.  Then  a  vague  disquiet  arises, 
an  inquiStade  pousmnte — I  get  bored  *ith  always 
attending  to  these  meagre  aspects,  while  the  great 
residual  mass  of  aspects  is  beii^  more  or  less  ignored. 
And  at  the  prompting  of  new  motives  I  attend 
more,  or  mainly,  to  the  residual  aspects.  I  end  by 
changing  my  belief.  Psychological  pressure  has 
brought  me  to  notice  more  of  reaUty  than  I  did  at 
Brst. 

(B)  Or  take  the  alleged  "  movement  of  the 
Notion  "  from  Spinoza  to  Ijeibnitz.  Hegel  would 
say  that  the  logical  "moment,"  represented  by 
Spinoza,  develops  a  contradiction,  which  compels 
an  advance.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  more 
acciirate,  way  of  describing  the  tran^tion.  Spinoza 
conceives  God  as  Substance,  the  luity  of  the 
"  attributes "  of  Thought  and  Extension  (and, 
perhaps,  of  others  unknown  to  us).  This  Sub- 
stance IB  to  be  the  orUy  real  existence :  in  securing 
this  reality  every  negation,  every  appearance  which 
is  not  it,  has  to  be  excluded  from  it.  But  that  which 
has  been  excluded  must  surely  exist  somehow  by 
itself,  and  that  which  has  been  ignored  will  surely 
be  noticed  by  some  one  less  interested  in  "  unity  " 
than  was  Spinoza.  The  appearances  thus  excluded 
are  noticed  and  rethought  as  a  plurahty  of  Sub- 
stances by  Leibnitz.    Now  you  can  r^ard  this  tran- 
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sition  as  a  notion  n^ating  or  contradicting  itself. 
But  the  vital  fact  is  that  Spinoza  was  iiUereated, 
for  9ome  end,  in  *'  onity  "  and  attended  to  reality 
only  in  so  far  as  it  promised  to  subserre  Ida  interest. 
Bnt  the  aspects  ignored  were  always  in  view  and 
could  be  "  cut,"  so  to  speak,  only  by  a  trick.  And 
if,  on  the  lines  of  the  "clear  and  distinct  idea,"  one 
grand  Substance,  i.e.  God,  could  be  recognised, 
surely  an  infinity  of  other  Substances  could  be  recog- 
nised as  well.  Anyhow,  the  notion  or  aspect  of 
"  unity,"  on  which  Spinoza  insists,  does  not  of 
itstlf  and  of  its  own  inituUive  pass  over  into  the 
attitude  of  pluralism.  Pluralism  is  stated  by  an 
individual,  bored  with  the  talk  of  "  unity  "  (which  is 
fdt  vaguely  to  eclipse  too  much),  who  looks  forth 
anew  to  see  how  the  Universe  can  supplement  this 
Ulkiog. 

Hegel  mentions  cases  in  Law,  Politics,  and  Ethics 
of  transitions  of  excessive  states  and  actions  into 
their  opposites.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  not  an 
unattached  reality  which  transmutes  itself ;  there 
ue  always  interested  individuals  at  work.  Thus  he 
saya  that  in  political  life  extreme  anarchy  and 
extreme  despotism  natmraUy  lead  to  one  another. 
But  anarchy  cannot  pass  out  of  itself,  unless  there  is 
a  discontented  individual  of  the  required  character 
at  hand,  nor  need  an  outrageous  despot  live  in  fear, 
if  he  mles  over  sheep.  An  adage  which  he  cites  is 
"Too  much  wit  out-wits  itself,"  to  which  there  is 
the  retort  that,  in  this  event,  the  excess  wit  must 
he  of  very  poor  quahty,  as  the  individuals,  who  are 
affected  by  it,  find  out. 

(C)  What  is  the  position  of  dialectic  in  the  case 
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wiut  ii  tbe  of  three  or  more  competing  bypotheses,  the  imaginal 
dialed  t«  ezperimentB  by  which  science  and  metaphysics, 
J^P^I"*  ,  also,  have  to  move.  Take,  for  instanoe,  four  hypo- 
theseB  as  to  the  factors  of  organic  evolution — those 
of  Weismsnn,  Elmer,  Lamarck,  and  a  believer  in  the 
Old  Testament  god.  There  is  no  triplicity  here, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  hypotheses  may  be  entirely 
unrepresented  in  the  final  truth  when  it  comes  to 
light — may  be  wholly  suppressed  attitudes.  The 
relation  of  dialectic,  which  is  sapposed  to  verify 
itself,  to  hypothesis  which  is  verified  by  reality 
beyond  itself,  is  an  obscure  feature  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  Hegelian  will,  perhaps,  reply  that 
such  hypotbraes  only  concern  "  correct  "  statement. 
They  may  concern,  as  in  our  case,  the  Ground  of 
appearances  itself  1 


(D)  Another  Allbqbd  Dulectioal  Tbansttion 

The  present  capitalistic  system,  argues  Karl  Marx, 
grew  out  of  production,  on  the  smalt  scale,  by  orafts- 
The  "^M-  men  and  peasants.  On  this  levd  labour  and  private 
profwrt^*  property  were  united,  the  worker  owning  his  tools 
and  what  he  produced.  [First  moment  or  private 
property  r^me  negating  itself  as  capitahsm.] 
Ensues  appropriative  capitalistic  production.  The 
worker,  a  wage  slave,  is  separated  from  his  property. 
[Second  moment — the  n^ation  to  be  n^ated  as 
socialism.)  The  worker  r^Euns  private  property, 
not,  however,  in  the  shape  of  what  he  himself  pro- 
duces, but  as  a  share  in  what  co-operating  freemen 
produce  on  the  basis  of  the  achievements  due  to 
capitalism.  [Socialism  as  the  "  truth "  of  the 
preceding  momenta.] 
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TloB  is  a  good  case  for  the  appeal  to  pfiyohology 
and  not  to  a  self-Terifyiiig  dialectic  in  the  clouds. 
The  first  moment  does  not  pass  into  the  second  at 
&11,  nnlees   individnals  with  foresight,    powers  of 
abetiueitce  and  mani^ement,  discover  that  it  pays 
them  to  exploit  the  worker.    There  would  be  no 
traoaition  at  all  in  a  world  devoid  of  pleasures  and 
pains.    The  altered  position  of  the  labourer  is  not 
hiB  own  work,  bat  ia  throat  on  him,  if  he  is  to  live 
as  pleasantly  as  his  fellows.    Socialism,  again,  if  it 
ia  to  oome,  does  not  grow  directly  out  of  moment 
BO.  2.    It  is  a  plausible  invention  which  is  thrown 
off  by  individuals  who  wish  themselves  and  others 
to  live  aa  pleasantly  as  possible.    It  is  not  the  fruit  No ' '  indwdl- 
of  so  "  indwelling  tendency  outwards  "  in  moment  oDtmrd?'^ 
no.  1.    It  is  an  inuiginal  creation  which  ia  proffered  Onr  &nt 
to  the  situation  no.  2  by  individuals.     The  BtoryS^^*"" 
of  individuals  is  not  one  in  which  the  "  implicit  "  ^'^S^ "' 
nniolls  according  to  iron  law ;    there  is  a  play  of 
fancy  which  becomes,  in  part,  bodied  forth  m  things. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  individual  acts  out,  in  the 
domain  of  "  bard  fact,"  the  character  of  the  lai^j^ 
Inu^nnJ  Reality  in  which  he  grounds. 

$  16.  In  respect  of  the  hopes  of  the  individual,  Hemihu 
Hegel  has  little  to  say  and  that  httle  is  hardly  id  ^i*  in- 
encouraging.     "  All  finite  things   involve  an  un-  ^'™*"^ 
tnitb  .  .  .  for  this  reason  they  must  perish.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  the  kind  that  the  individual  haa  his  notion 
[complete  reality),  and  the  bind  escapes  from  the 
individual    existence    by    death."  ^      "  Escapee  1  " 
I  ooold  respect  a  concrete  "  bind,"  which,  in  some 
ny,  secured  the  individual  and  his  possessions,  but 
tut  an  abstraction  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
1  Logic  of  Hegel,  Wallaoe,  pp.  43-4. 
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individuals,  but  which,  when  yon  oome  to  look  for 
it,  is  "only  visible  tx)  reflection."  There  is  nothing 
above  individuals  save  a  whole  which  includes 
them  OS  eonsciouB  centres  and  yet  is  more.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  certain  scorn  for  the  individual 
colours  Hegel's  entire  thought.  Even  his  doctriDe 
of  the  State  tends  to  enslave  the  individual  to  the 
"will"  of  this  organisation,  the  Rational  Kthical 
Substance  or  "  existent  Reason  to  which  the  subject 
must  with  free  vision  adapt  himself."  The  State, 
alas,  is  never  existent  Reason — ^it  is  a  bungle  and 
seldom,  in  fact,  completely  sane.  H^el  treated  a 
mere  convenience  for  our  living  too  hnmbly ;  an 
attitude  not  unconnected  with  the  disastrous  State- 
worship  which  prevailed  in  Germany  in  1914. 

9.  Heqblianism  and  After 

Hegai'i  great  §  17*  Rut  although  We  may  differ  from  H^el  in 
^^JJ^*"  important  respects,  let  us  salute  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  philosophers.  Under  cover 
of  his  formalism,  he  did  splendid  work  in  a  multi- 
tude of  departments  of  human  knowledge.  And 
he  has  fought  a  fight  indispensable  for  human 
thought — ^he  is  the  mightiest  of  the  champions  who 
hold  that  Ultimate  Reality  is  "  Reason."  Ha  has 
said  all  that  can  be  said  for  that  standpoint.  And  if 
we  are  able  to  refute  his  arguments,  we  need  not 
trouble  henceforth  about  lesser  folk. 

Soheiiing  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  late  in  life  Schetling, 

1^^^       who,  on  his  own  showing,  bad  lived  through  various 

"  RsMon."      faigg   attitudes   of   thought,    including    formalistic 

idealism,    discarded    altogether    the     belief    that 

"  Reason  "  is  "  sovereign  of  the  world."    He  de- 
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tected  the  basic  fallacy  of  the  Btandpoint — the 
subetitation  of  bare  logical  concepts,  "  divested  of 
empirical  elements,"  for  the  living,  concrete  reality 
which  experieaoe  leveals.  And  in  his  hypothesis 
of  the  "Immemorial  Being,"  a  psychical,  but 
alogical,  power  is  enthroned  as  the  Ultimate 
Ground. 

Among  recent  attempts,  influenced  by  H^el,  to 
maintain  an  absolutist  idealism  which  does  not  oust 
iEteason  utterly  bom  intimate  Reality,  Bradley's  Bradley  wUi 
"  Appearance  and  Reality  "  takes,  perhai»,  the  iv^^'l^fuiti- 
firet  place.  "  Sentient  experience  is  Reahty."  ■""•  ^^"'7- 
Truth  is  the  "  predication  of  such  content  as  when 
predicated  is  harmonious  and  removes  inconsist- 
eocy  and  with  it  unrest."  But  he  adds  that  Truth, 
aa  mtrely  rational,  never  can  attain  this  coherence 
and  rest.  The  Other,  which  conditions  ita  being, 
is  Dot  absorbed.  Truth  is  not  ultimate, — for  H^el 
Trnth  and  the  Absolute  are  synonymous, — but 
stands  revealed  aa  contradictory  show.  Ultimate 
Reality  is  the  Absolute,  i.e.  a  spiritual  whole  into 
which  all  appearances,  rational  thought  included, 
melt  harmoniouBly. 

To  suppose  a  totality  of  this  kind,  which  has 
IVath  or  rational  thought  only  as  an  aspect,  is  to 
abandon  H^elianism  outright.  It  is  not  enough  to 
"salt"  Reality  with  a  few  cat^ories,  the  deriva- 
tion of  which  is  not  even  attempted.  This  is  to  fall 
back  a  step  on  Kantism.  The  dlidectic  vanishes — 
the  aelf-sufficient,  self-moving,  self-proving  notion 
bas  to  disappear.  And  the  spuritual  background, 
over  gainst  which  shows  rational  thought,  and 
vbich  possesses,  it  would  seem,  the  immediacy  of 
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/eeltniTiraiMedifBoaltaeawhiohsaggeBt  that  "Reason" 
retains  its  bononis  more  for  the  sake  of  "aold  lang 
syne  "  than  becanse  its  present  importanoe  is  rated 
as  cosmic. 

We  have  now  snrveyed  some  representative  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  Ground  or  Grounds  in  a  vay  whicb 
has  served,  I  trust,  to  mediate  very  usefully  a  oon- 
sideratioQ  of  our  own.  In  ezpefimenting  with  yet 
another  hypothesis  we  shall  profit  by  freqaent 
oroas-referencee  to  favourable  or  adverse  modem 
thought.  In  this  manner  we  shaU  take  account  of 
important  phases  of  recent  speculation  with  which, 
80  far,  there  has  been  no  call  to  deal. 
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05   THE    HYPOTHESIS    OF   THE   IMAQINAI.   OBOUND — 
THE   IMAGINAI,  IDEA — OB  COSBHC  IMAQraATION 

\  I.  The  object  of  philosophy,  as  Hegel  puts  it  Hegei'i 
magnificently,  is  the  Idea,  the  Universe  treated  as  a  of  ^sTn* 
Spiritual  Reality.  We  accept  and  endorse  this  say-  JJJ^^jf  ** 
ing,  which  at  once  inspires  enthusioam  and  places 
philosophy  above  all  ordinary  human  ends  and  intel- 
lectual interests.  It  is  tme  that  we  shall  not  think 
the  Idea  in  his  manner,  as  a  Ground  analogous  to 
what  is  called  conceptual  thought.  We  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  thought,  but  regard  that  thought  as 
eeseatially  like  imagination.  We  differ,  however, 
from  H^el  only  as  idealists  differ  from  one  another. 
And  we  note  the  vast  spiritual  influence  which  has 
been  exercised  by  this  man,  an  influence  which  I, 
[or  one,  respectfully  and  gratefully  acknowledge. 
Readers  of  Hegel  will  find  how  consistently  this 
gnat  thinker  upheld  his  view  of  philosophy's  end. 
Always  and  everywhere  he  keeps  the  Idea  in  the 
torefront  of  the  student's  mind.  AU  departments  of 
experience,  Nature,  taw,  ethics,  pohtics,  psychology, 
art,  religion,  etc.,  are  explained  as  fields  for  the 
muiifestation  of  the  Idea.  He  is  a  truly  "Ood- 
iDtosJcatod "  man  (as  surely  as  Spinoza,  whose 
Ground  was  mere  "  Substance,"  was  not),  in  earnest  ■ 

with  the  idealism  which  he  treated  so  systematically. 
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The  Mpvi-  §  2.  We  are  to  regard,  then,  the  Idba  as  the  object 
iDB4  r<nrd«d  of  philosophy.  But  we  are  to  interpret  this  Idka 
MiDwtljui.  j^g  mj^^  notional,  but  ima^inal.  We  shall  speak  of 
it,  accordingly,  as  the  Imaginal  Ground  or  Cosmic 
Imagination.  And  note  that  our  business  is  not 
BO  very  unUke  Hegel's.  We  get  at  the  ImaginiLl 
Ground,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  hypothesis  which  moat 
be  tKrtj!«d  by  reality  beyond  itself ;  a  procedure  quite 
foreign  to  the  Hegelian  dialectic  which  professed 
to  prove  itsdf.  But,  as  regards  Nature  and  sentient 
life,  we  have  a  Terification-problem  which  H^el 
also,  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  aloofness  of 
dialectic,  had  to  face.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Hegel  spoke  of  Nature  and  History  as  "  applied 
logic,"  and  urged  that  the  moments  of  the  Notion 
are  to  be  found  in  these  spheres  in  novel  forms. 
And,  in  practice,  he  did  not  disdain  to  support  his 
dialectic  by  pointing  out  where  these  moments  of 
the  Notion  showed  in  the  phenomenal  time-order. 
That  he  could  not  alwa^  detect  these  momenta  in 
their  logical  connexion,  and,  in  accounting  for  his 
failure,  made  appeal  to  "  contingency,"  the  "  bac- 
chantio  "  riot  of  Nature,  eto.,  was  his  mififortuue. 
The  point,  on  which  I  am  insisting,  is  that  he  did 
not,  and  could  not,  maintain  a  sdf-proving  dialectic 
in  the  regard  of  Nature  and  History ;  that  be  did 
seek  to  verify  aspects,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dialectic 
by  going  to  Nature  and  History  and  contending 
that  much  in  these  spheres  illustrates  the  work  of 
logical  thought. 

om  oiperi-         §  3.  Now  we,  of  course,  have  to  go  to  experience, 

^'^romTB^'  *nd,  indeed,  to  think  and  talk  always  with  possibte 

experience  in  view.    Verification  must  be  sought  by 

us  whoUy  in  experience.    We  note  that  even  Hegel 
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tried  to  detect  logical  forms  aa  "  diagnised  "  in  the 
tiiae-order.  We  have  to  attempt  much  the  same 
thing  in  the  r^ard  of  imagination.  Fortunately 
we  have  a  much  easier  job  than  his  in  one  respect. 
We  ahal]  have  no  difficulty  in  noting  imaginal  forma 
ID  Xature,  where,  indeed,  they  appear  almost  naked 
and  unashamed.  Perceived  Nature  is  a  "  staff," 
such  as  dreams  and  private  imagined  worlda  are 
made  of,  and  one  has  no  intolerable  task  in  making 
this  clear.  The  domain  of  the  individual  will  pre- 
nnt  onr  main  difficulties,  but  serious  ones  only  in 
that  quarter  which  is  occupied  by  conceptual 
thought.  We  have  to  show  that  concepts  and 
jndgmenta  are  forms  of  imagining.  I  think  that  we 
■hall  be  successful  in  our  quest.  This  success  will 
coiutituto  verification. 

In  fine,  the  Idea  viewed  as  logical  and  the  Idea 
viewed  as  imaginal  must  equally  be  sought  for  in 
their  allied  "  di^uises "  or  transformations  in 
Nature  and  History.  We  are  attempting  here 
nothing  which  Hegel  did  not  strive  to  do.  But  we 
u«  working  in  an  adventure  which,  on  the  face  of 
it,  promisee  to  prosper  better  than  his.  You  cannot 
squeeze  Nature  out  of  the  desiccated  abstract  notions 
of  logic.  But  belief  in  a  truly  concrete  Idea  whose 
imagining  takes  form  aa  Nature — tJiat  ia  eaaily 
grasped  and  nnderatandable  by  all.  Again,  you 
cauoot  squeeze  art,  however  you  try,  out  of  a  sterile 
logical  Ground.  You  oaimot  get  this  kind  of 
imagination,  or  indeed  any  novelty  of  imagination, 
OQt  of  conceptual  "  reason."  On  the  other  band,  you 
ean  make  an,  at  any  rate,  very  plausible  attempt  to 
show  how  imagination  becomes  transformed,  in  the 
time-order,  into  "reason."     Our  positioQ,  indeed, 
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IB  just  tluB,  Keasontrigr  and  its  static  precipitate 
or  ReaMn  are  a  portion  of  the  forms  taken  by  the 
Cosmic  Imagination  in  the  time-proceas. 


§  4.  The  Logical  Idba  is  Ultimate  Reality  inter- 
preted on  the  analogy  of  abstract  reason — we  have 
seen  that,  despite  disclaimers,  Hegel's  adventure,  nn- 
doubtedly,  comes  to  this.  The  Cosmic  Iuaqinatiob 
is  Ultimate  Reality  interpreted  on  the  analogy  of 
what  exists  and  what  is  done,  not  when  we  reason 
abstractly,  but  when  we  imagine.  For  us  Thouoht 
AS  DfAOiNAL  IS  the  basic  reaUty  which  takes  on 
"  disguises "  in  the  time-order ;  among  those 
"  disguises  "  being  the  self-same  overrated,  rational 
aspects  of  experience  which  Hegel  exalted  into 
Qodhead.  Thought  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  thought  in  the  form  of  conceptual  reason,  is, 
as  Bergson  or  Schopenhauer  would  say,  only  one  of 
the  "  deposits  "  of  the  evolutionary  "  life-process." 
Unforttmately  Bergson  has  missed  the  illuminative 
concept  of  the  Cosmic  Imagination,  and  hia  "  Life  " 
remains,  accordingly,  a  va^ue  "  supra-conscious  " 
power  which  is  too  indeterminate  to  come  into  clear 
philosophical  view. 


popnlkrbc 


§  5.  You  will  observe,  incidentally,  how  we  are 
moving  more  and  more  toward  the  kind  of  concrete 
world-view  wanted  by  the  unsophisticated  man. 
The  follower  of  Plato  or  Hegel  too  often  acts  on 
the  supposition  that  thought  "  under  the  aspect  of 
feeling,  perception,  and  imagination  "  is  not  in  ita 
"  oten  proper  form,"  and  that  generalised  images  or 
pictorial  representation  must  be  transcended,  in 
order  that  he  may  reach  "  adequate  notions." 
H^el  adduces  as  the  cause  why  philosophy  is  voted 
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unintelligible  "  an  impatieot  •mob  to  have  in  imagi- 
native  conception  as  a  picture  that  which  is  in  the 
mind  as  a  thonght  or  notion."  But  in  our  view, 
when  the  theoretic  situation  is  favourable,  when  the 
defects  of  our  human  mentality  are  not  too  serious, 
"  imaginative  conception,"  or  better  an  itnaginal  inugiti*] 
grvsp,  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  abstract  thinking.  ^'^^ 
Desiccated  concepts,  names  almost  devoid  of  sensible 
elements,  have  their  value ;  they  abbreviate  thought- 
[HDcesees  and  have,  also,  theoretic  worth  for  beings 
of  restricted  experience  such  as  ourselves.  But,  cos- 
nucally  speaking,  their  worth  may  be  quite  local. 
All  sentients  may  not  want  them.  Even  I  do  not 
require  a  concept  to  "  think "  IdeaUsm  in  the 
presence  of  Nature  ;  an  imaginal  grasp,  touched 
with  emotion,  akin  to  intuition  of  sound  or  colour, 
suffices.  And  a  Demiui^e  would  sorely  not  require 
concepts  (substitute-facts)  wherewith  to  "  think  " 
a  golar  system  and  its  contents  (primary  reality) ; 
pace  Hegel  he  would  require  "  feeling,  perception, 
and  imagination,"  and  he  would  find  these  in  the 
complex  system  as  sensibly  intuited.  Further,  if  he 
went  beyond  the  solar  system  and  thought  about 
the  Ground,  he  would  find  equally  in  sensible 
appearances  the  presence  of  the  Power,  of  which 
Wordsworth  writes  : 

"  I  Lave  felt 
A  FreseDce  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  seDse  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  anns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A  motion,  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  throngh  all  things  " 
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— would  fijtd  thus  in  rich  pictorial  preaentation  the 
partly  revealed  Cosmio  Imagination  itself.  Wfay, 
man  of  the  stady,  hide  yoor  head,  oatrich-likei  in 
the  arid  sand  of  concepts  when  with  eyes  open — 
alike  to  "  relations  "  and  "  terms  " — yoa  can  per- 
ceive the  primary  reality  wanted  in  its  noontide 
glory  ^  "  The  world  of  ideas "  (i.e.  concepts), 
wrote  GteuLnx,  "  is  like  a  dry  treatise  ;  the  world 
of  sense  ...  a  poem  of  fancy."  Exactly.  Now 
reality,  as  we  shall  discuss  it,  is  not  to  be  interred 
in  the  grey  cemetery  of  logic  nor  even  hidden  in 
the  mists  of  a  vaguely  thought  principle  of  "  Life."  ' 
It  is  to  remain  a  '*  poem  of  fancy."  Were  I  able,  I 
ought  to  immerse  myself  wholly  in  this  poem,  with 
intent  to  possess  it  intuitively  and  immediately 
from  a  central  point  of  view.  But  I  cannot.  Tbe 
"dry  treatise,"  the  conceptool  makeshift  of  this 
essay,  is  the  alternative.  I  endeavour  thereby  to  fill 
a  void  :  a  void  due  to  the  narrowness  and  partiality 
of  my  direct  experience.  I  take  refuge  in  the 
"  notion,"  not  because  I  venerate  it,  but  because 
the  defects  of  my  present  position  in  the  Universe 
render  it  convenient. 

luasinktion  §  6.  Fundamentally,  then,  the  main  use  of  this 
mdeipodaon.  ^jj^  of  book  is,  not  to  provide  dry  "adequate 
notions  "  of  the  Hegehan  type,  but  to  guide  imagi- 
nation. "  Nothing,"  eays  Ravaisson,  "  is  distinctly 
intelligible  to  us  save  what  we  can  picture  in  imagi- 
naticn."  We  must  try  in  this  way  to  reach  truth,  i.e. 
to  simulate  adequately  in  imagination  the  "  other  " 
present  in  Cosmic  Imagining.  And  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  like  the  Sohoolmen,  aloof  from  experience, 
as  if  a  private  imaginal  substitute  could  be  somehow 
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superior  to  the  reality  for  which  it  stands  1  We 
most  go  to  experience,  where  this  is  possible,  and 
look  at  the  imagined  "  other  "  itself.  Note  that,  in 
so  far  as  a  book  induces  the  reader  to  look  at  certain 
aspectfl  of  experience,  it  teaches  him  (after  private 
imaginiiig)  to  perceive  rather  than  to  think  al^tract 
notions.  Its  greatest  possible  service  is  to  produce 
what  Carlyle  calls  the  "  man  with  an  eye,"  the  man 
who  tooks  at  things  in  the  right  aspect ;  for,  on 
the  whole,  it  ie  this  kind  of  man  who  matters  most, 
alike  in  theoretical  and  practical  life. 

i  7.  Smpiricists  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  Hnme'i  Tiew 
impenetrable  mystery  about  the  products  and  pro-  aa^'^^ 
cessee  in    our    private    lives    which    are   labelled  jj^^^"^ 
"  Beaacn,"    but    even    the    all-destroying    Hume 
(Tnatiie,  i.  §  7)  found  his  levity  arrested  by  imagina- 
tion :  "  a  kind  of  magical  faculty  in  the  soul  which 
though  it  be  always  most  perfect  in  the  greatest 
genjnses,  and  is  properly  what  we  call  a  genius,  is,  how- 
erer,  mezplicable  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  human 
understanding."      But   imagination,  in  the    wider  it  u  mors  thu 
KDse,  is  more  than  this — it  is  the  flastic  psychical  ^aooit;," 
ivff  in  which  all  human  octivitieB  {including  those  ""^TL^ .. 
Mificially  isolated  ae  "^facuUiea")  have  their  being. 
We  shall  make  good  this  point  gradually  as  we 
proceed  from  the  story  of  Nature  into  that  of  indi- 
vidual life.     Note,  incidentally,  that  imagination 
is  preaeat  even  in  my  perception  of  yon  landscape. 
(1)  Thus  it  is  by  imaginal  amplification  or  supple- 
Difintation    that    a    momentary    coitsciousness    of 
'>iowtpace  becomes,  for  me,  a  landscape  (in  an 
outworn  psychological    language    we    talk    of    an 
'waociation  "  of  ideas  in  this  r^;ard,  though,  in 
truth,  there  are  no  unit-ideas  to  be  "  associated  ") ; 
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and  (2)  the  original  colours  and  their  order  are  them- 
selvea  imaginal.  They  are  not,  of  course,  altogether 
due  to  my  imagining.  I  will  to  have  them  aod  I 
realise  my  end — that  is  obvioiis.  What  I  get,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  reaolt  is  a  glimpae  of  the  Cosmic  Imagina- 
tion as  mediated  by  brain  ;  this  arbitrary  imagioal 
intmsion  into  my  circle  of  experience  b^ng  itself 
imaginally  "  apperceived "  as  it  comes.  But  I 
must  not  anticipate. 

§  8.  Before  stating  fully  the  hypothesis  of  the 

Cosmic    Imagination    (which    henceforth    I    shall 

designate  ordinarily  by  the  letters  C.I.},  I  will  cite  a 

criticism  from  Mr  Bradley  bearing  on  my  original 

article    on    the  subject    in    Mind.    He  wrote    to 

me  thus  respecting  the  riddle  of  the  Ground  oi 

phenomena : — 

Bndiey'a  "  What  js,  I  presume,  wanted  is  something  which 

M^  th*  is  at  once  thought,  and  sense,  and  will  and  feeling 

t^^^mio      and  fancy.    I  do  not  see  how  Imagination  can  be 

taken  as  that.    Imagination  is  not  Total  £^>eri- 

ence,  and,  I  should  say,  is  certainly  theoretical.    We 

want  more  than  that." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  demand  which  is  not  met  by 
any  one  of  the  great  idealistic  systems  of  History. 
But  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  proper  and,  indeed, 
necessary  demand.  And  it  can,  I  venture  to  say, 
be  met  completely.  The  Cosmic  Imagination  is 
both  thought  and  sense — it  contains  the  "  sensible 
variety"  native  to  imagination  which  has  always 
puzzled  the  followers  of  the  logical  tradition  from 
Plato  to  Hegel ;  it  is  also,  as  we  shall  see  shortly, 
in  one  aspect,  will,  and,  most  assuredly,  it  includes 
feeling  and  fancy.    Again,  it  is  not  merely  theoretical, 
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for  we  shEkll  be  able  to  indicate  the  dyn&inio  whereby 
it  lives  conservatively  as  the  ocean  of  the  infinite 
and  creatively  in  the  Btorms  of  change. 

We  are  proceeding  on  tines  which  have  been 
already  traced  and  are  reminiBCent,  indeed,  as  we 
saw,  of  a  Bide  of  Hegel.  We  have  to  suppose  a 
Groaod  of  the  character  anggested  by  imaginal 
activity  in  ooTBelves.  We  have  next  to  note,  so 
hr  as  is  possible,  how  this  Power  toansforma  or 
"diagnises"  (§  3)  itself  in  the  phenomenal  time- 
order.  It  is  because  the  CI.  is  so  rich  in  content 
and,  in  virtue  of  its  eternal  nature,  so  plastic  and 
creative  that  the  "  disguises "  (impossible  for  a 
merely  logical  H^elian  Idsa)  exist.  An  imaginal 
Power  takes  shape  in  continual  novdty,  durii^  any 
aod  every  creative  et^e  which  gives  riae  to  suo- 
cession  in  time.  There  seems  no  element  in  our 
"  total  experience  "  refractory  to  this  mode  of  ex- 
planation. Reality,  as  we  know  it,  displays  the 
metamorphoses  of  a  principle  which  resembles,  in 
aU  ite  leading  traits,  the  same  kind  of  activity  which 
the  poet,  maker  of  hypotheses  or  inventor  calls 

"  imaginal." 

i  9.  The  character  of  this  World-Ground  contrasts 
aaefolly  with  that  of  the  Absolute  M  favoured  by 
io  many  thinkers  in  Europe,  ancient  Greece  and 
even  India. 

The  Absolute    ia    the   "  complete,   perfect,    and  The  Abwiate 
finiBhed  "  apiritval  whole  or  divine  harmony.    Con-  i^'t^a 
ceived  in  various  ways,  this  Absolute  Experience  H"*  "Ji^' 
is  held  by  its  votaries  to  be  above  time  and  space,  wee*" 
The  Universe,  which  ia  this  Experience,  is  accom- 
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plJBhed ;  only  from  the  Btandpoint  of  individuals, 
is  it  aooomplishing  itself.  In  tbia  expanse  of  £rozes 
reality  all  is  determined  :  tli«re  is  no  room  for  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  genuine 
novelty.  Is  there  talk  of  a  dialectical  or  other 
"  movement "  ?  This,  too,  save  for  the  finite 
sentient,  oannot  be  in  time.  It  remains,  however, 
to  aoootint  for  the  phenomenal  time-order  nrhich 
seems  to  give  the  lie  to  these  statements.  This 
order  is  regarded  by  Absolutists  as  more  or  less 
"  ontme,"  because  "  contradictory,"  or,  again,  it  is 
damned  outright  and  without  appeal,  according  to 
an  Indian  verbal  dodge,  as  "  illusion  "  (Maya).  The 
one  and  only  eziatent  above  contradiction  is  the 
Absolute  Elzperience. 

§  10.  You  get  thus  the  One  Reality  above  the 
"appearances."  But  you  confront,  also,  a  diffi- 
cnlty  like  that  which  destroyed  the  One  Substance 
TiMper^i-  of  Spinoza.  In  exdvding  "  appearances  "  from  the 
belief  in  the  Absolute,  you  create  a  rtmainder.  And  this  re- 
AbMiate.  mainder,  being  certainly  real  in  some  fashion  or 
other,  is  itself  the  proof  that  the  alleged  Absolute  is 
incomplete  !  But,  perhaps,  you  will  attempt  to 
evade  this  difficulty.  Take  the  case  of  Error  which, 
as  sheer  untruth  and  contradiction,  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  the  Absolute.  How  are  you  going  to 
deal  with  it  %  You  must  either  accept  Error  as  » 
positive  reality  aloiigeide  of  the  alleged  Absolute  or 
you  must  force  it  into  the  Absolute  in  altered  form. 
You  have  to  force  it  in.  Error  is  truth  ^  as  it  steps 
tranamvied  into  the  Absolute  ;  that  is  the  solution 
you  favour.  Bnt  even  this  heroic  device  will  not 
save  you  from  your  perplexities. 
*  "  Error  u  Troth,"  BrMUe^,  Appaumiee  and  Btaiil^,  p.  1W>- 
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"  Appearances,  it  is  urged,  are  not  real,  but 
'belong  to  '  Reality,  that  is  to  say,  to  Absolute 
Experience,  and  admittedly  they  do  not  belong  to 
itag  I  know  and  feet  them  ;  they  obtain  there  '  har- 
monised,' and  in  some  oases  radically  transformed. 
E^r,  for  instance,  steps  into  the  Absolute  as 
IVath.  Now  note  to  what  this  contention  leads. 
The  appearances  which  I  own  are  not  absorbed  at 
all — not  they,  but  aomeihing  dt^ereni  is  caught  v/p 
tiUo  glory.  The  Absolute,  if  not  containing  my 
possessions  juat  aa  I  have  them,  cannot  be  said  to 
contain  them  at  all.  The  filling  of  my  narrow  Ufe 
remaios  somehow  outside  its  circle  ;  thus  motion, 
change,  error,  activity,  evil — ^these  '  appearances  ' 
ue  all  very  insistent  for  me,  but  tbey  have  do  place 
in  the  Absolute,  or,  at  least,  they  enter  into  it  in 
mch  form  that  their  known  characters  are  altered 
or  wholly  suppressed.  My  point  of  view  simply 
diaappears.  What,  then,  is  this  allied  Absolute  \ 
It  is  another  centre  of  experience  which  feels  content 
in  &  way  inconceivable  by  me  ;  it  is  a  god  with  his 
QDiqae,  hid  still  private  and  partietUar,  point  of  view. 
In  other  words,  this  allied  Absolute  is  not  an 
Absolute  at  all ;  so  far  from  being  complete,  perfect, 
and  finished,  it  excludes  from  itself  the  appearances 
which  are  distinctively  mine.  A  sentient  experience 
of  vast  span,  it  remains,  withal,  a  finite  beside 
^tes — is  DO  XJltimate  which  includes  all  difierences, 
czbaostfl  all  fact.  To  embrace  these  finites,  a  further 
bannooising  Absolute  must  be  posited,  and  so  on."  * 
'  /Kdmiiial  and  Btaiity,  p.  51.  Prof.  A.  K  Taylor  writes, 
'imeMt  (^  Metaphyna,  pp.  62-3 :  "  We  moBt  be  careful  not  to 
appose  tbat  *  our '  enTironment,  as  it  appears  to  an  ezperienoe 
^di  apprehends  it  aa  it  really  is,  is  a  meie  replica  or  rednplioation 
(4  tilt  wvj  in  which  it  appears  to  ns."  Very  good.  Bat  in  this 
■i'Mlowhatdo  "my"  esperienoe tmd  "my"  eDTiroDmcnt beloi^I 
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S  11.  AU  attempts  to  belittle  "  appearanoes  "  are 
"ApiiMi:-  unsound.  "Appearanoes  "  are,  in  truth,  our  only 
oni;  amrad  assored  assets — the  realities  which  we  perceive  and 
*"***'  the  tenns  in  which  we  will,  feel,  and  think  ;    terms 

which  we  know  through  and  through.  They  are  self- 
attesting.  It  ie  only  by  becoming  an  "  appearance  " 
that  anything  can  notify  its  existence  to  me  at  all. 
Even  the  hypothetical  Absolute  could  only  present 
itself  to  me  through  "  appearances  " ;  treated  as  if  it 
lurked  behind  "  appearance,  "tit  would  remain  of  little 
account.  I  do  not  want  a  high  and  dry  conceptual 
creation  with  which,  even  after  writing  a  treatise, 
I  can  never  be  sure  that  the  Universe  correeponda. 

§  12.  There  is  only  one  tolerable  way  of  assailing 
appearances — the  one  adopted  by  Bradley.  This 
consists  in  urging  that  they  are  "  contradictory  " 
and,  therefore,  unreal  in  various  d^^rees.  Criticiem 
must  bear  on  the  undue  importance  ascribed  to  the 
(so-called)  law  of  contradiction,  which,  of  value  to 
the  formal  logic  of  mere  consistency,  sallies  forth 
with  preposterous  pretensions  into  metaphysics.' 
We  are  to  consider  this  question  of  contradictioD 
in  a  special  section. 

^AbMiuta  §13.  From  a  sentimental  point  of  view  AbsolutJsm 
to  ■•ntiniBnt.  is  a  hard  doctrine.  It«  frozen  reality  has  to  include 
too  much  that  ought  not  to  be — €.g.  the  agonies  of 
tortured  victims,  the  squalor  and  abominations  of 
terrestrial  life,  and  the  whole  grim  Calvary,  as  Hegel 
calls  it,  of  History.  It  cannot  possess  all  thia 
"transmuted,"  for  in  this  cose  it  would  possees 
something  else.    Now  an  Absolute  condemned  to 

*  Cf.  Inditiidtial  and  SeaHty,  pp.  S3-62,  "AppeofMioe  ud 
Contntdiolaon." 
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own  timelessly  such  content  cannot  be  envied  and 
might,  indeed,  be  pronounced  inaane,  or  obsessed 
by  morbid  fixed  ideas.  Again,  tbe  Absolute  is 
oaeleaB  to  the  religionist  or  moralist :  it  includes, 
by  definition,  everytliing  that  is  beautiful  and 
noble,  bnt  it  is  responsible,  also,  for  all  that  is  ugly 
and  vile.  We  must  not  reject  it  simply  because  it 
ebocka  aentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  finding  that 
it  does  shook  us,  we  ought  to  be  prompted  to  think 
agun  on  the  off  chance  of  happening  on  some  hypo- 
thesis that  promises  better.  Let  us,  in  quite  an 
experimental  vein,  propound  one  which  gets  rid  of 
the  fiction  of  "  timelessnesa  "  and  can  make  appeal, 
when  neoesssry,  to  that  great  and  indispensable 
scavenger  of  reahty — Change. 

5  14.  Our  hypothesis  is  an  imagining  which  con-  PnUniDarr 
ceives  Ultioiate  AD-inolusiTe  Reality  as  itself  ima^in-  |be  hyuthssii 
ing;  imagining  which,  in  the  time-process,  reveals  ?^i^A'' 
itself  in  the  flowing  of  the  protean  transformations  iio»gin«Uon}. 
tbenuelTes.     Descartes   says  somewhere  of  God's 
freedom  that  Giod  does  not  afiBrm  a  thing  because  it 
is  90 ;  it  is  ao  because  he  a£5rms  it.     The  imagining 
of  the  C.I.  is  the  making  of  the  reality  imagined ; 
because  the  thing  is  imagined,  "  it  is  so  " ;  and  from 
such  weUsprings  anythii^  and  everything  can  be 
lirawn.    The  CI.  resembles  the  Absolute  in  two  re- 
spects.   It  baa  all- its  conditions  within  itself.     It  is, 
also,  spiritual.     We  are  not  to  label  it  One  or  Many ; 
it  is  not  a  neo-platonic  unity  excluding  all  plurality, 
nor,  again,  is  it  a  name  for  even  a  "  noetic  Plmiil- 
ism,"  as  conceived  by  James,  in  which  everything 
"  might  be  known  by  somebody,  yet  not  everything 
by  the  same  knower,  or  in  one  single  cognitive  act."  ^ 

'  PrMemiofPhUotophy.  p.  126. 
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To  embrace  Monism  is  to  orer-emphaase  the 
identifying  or  ossimiiatiTtg,  a«  contrasted  with  the 
diacriminaiing,  side  of  knowledge.  And  this  aflSr- 
matioo  is  fated  to  be  "negated."  If  you  aay  all 
is  One,  yon  have  to  cAaervt  sooner  or  later  that  it 
is  also  Many ;  this  is  no  dialectic^  reenlt  in  tbe 
H^elian  senBe,  but  flows,  psycholt^cally,  from  ti>e 
fact  that,  when  you  are  bortd  with  one  aspect  of 
reality,  your  attention  shifts  foe  refreshment  to  the 
other  aspects  which  have  been  ignored.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  embrace  Pluralism  is  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  Many  ("  the  Many  is  a  far  more 
valuable  principle  than  the  One  "  *),  but,  aieo,  to 
ignore  their  continuity,  which  continuity  we  shall 
graep  better  after  we  have  discussed  "  Cocscious- 


Tb*  0.L  doM  §  IS.  The  CI.  includes  no  "  notions,"  save  in  bo 
"nJS^?^  far  as  it  includes  finite  sentients  who  use  these. 
*"i*  ^  ^"  T^^  which,  in  imagining,  creates  has  reality  present 
finita  MDti-  to  it  and  has  no  need  of  the  conceptual  makeehifts 
"*  or  Bubstitute-factfl  which  we  have  to  employ.    If  I 

could  aware  the  "  State  "  in  the  fulnees  of  imme- 
diate presence,  with  all  its  complicated  human 
activities  experienced  concretely  together,  I  should 
not  need  a  concept  (usually  a  veiy  abstract  make- 
shift) "about"  it;  and  if  I  could,  farther,  aware 
other  States  in  the  same  way,  I  should  know  also 
what  is  common  to  States,  not  by  way  of  concept, 
but  by  immediate  perception  of  the  common  aspect 
in  the  facts.  Concepts  are  surrogates  for  reality 
which  is  better  presented,  from  the  contemplative 
point  of  view,  in  immediate  feeling.  But  we  have, 
also,  to  use  concepts  as  substitutes  for  reahty, 
>  PrF.  C.aSohmer,JlMUlMo/Ae5pUfw. 
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becatue  aometimee  the  reality  they  "mean"  does 
Dot  even  exist.  Thia,  as  we  saw,  ia  the  case  of  the 
CommaDd-CoDcept.  Here  the  reality  intended  or 
"  meant  "  is  ordered  to  exiat,  and  it  is  {signed  that 
the  order  h&s  been  obeyed.  We  hotnans,  however,  Whentb* 
have  not  the  power  of  the  Cosmio  Fancy  whose  ™t£^»iA. 
imaginal  act  is  the  faot.  And  when  we  frame, 
eg.,  certain  mathematical  concepts,  the  concept  of 
the  Absolute,  of  "  matter,"  of  "  energy,"  eto., 
veiry  frequently,  indeed,  there  is  little  behind  the 
coQoept  bnt  our  order.  The  Cosmic  Imagination, 
wDodraiuly  fecund  and  plastic,  has  no  poaaible 
extenal  opposition  to  surmount.  We  sentients  are 
beiiB,  indeed,  of  this  Power,  but  we  are  opposed : 
there  are  OTerriding  cosmic  realities  that  defeat  our 
wills.  We  revel  freely  in  fancy,  mathematical  and 
other,  in  our  private  Uvea.  But  there  are  limits  to 
imiiginal  anarchy.  Our  intentions  to  create  remain 
often  stmle.  Observe  that  we  can  only  "  impose 
onr  will  "  on  Nature  by  the  subtwfuge  of  altering 
^  positions  of  things.  When  we  try  to  "  control " 
Ifftture,  we  move  things  and  watch  results.  Mere 
inwgjning  on  our  part  elicits  no  favourable  response.^ 

{  16.  The  creative  imagining  of  the  C.I.  ieeues, 
bow  we  shall  trace  soon,  in  Nature  and  conscious 
ludividiials.  It  is  continued,  at  a  distance  and  on 
ao  immeosnTably  lower  level,  by  our  own  imagining 
when  we  create  a  poem,  a  symphony,  a  plan  of 
i«fonn,  an  empire,  a  religion,  a  scientific  theory,  an 
isdutnal  instrument,  etc.  The  CI.  imagines,  and 
tile  fact  is  BO.  It  is  conditioned,  not  from  the 
outside,    but    only    by    its  own  prior  imagining. 

'  I MD  nfariog  to  Nattue  as  we  know  it  on  this  level  of  the 
P^^VMl  otdei.    The  oaotioa  is,  peihape,  importvit. 
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WaorwUM  Our  Creative  imaginiiig,  on  the  oontrsiy,  Bovers  on 
Wt  OD  u  im-  &  Btem  of  acquisitioii  or  ezperienoe,  starU  from  what 
im  °iiS^  ^^^  ^'^^  thrust  upon  ua  from  the  outside,  and  canztot 
always  issue  in  what  we  desire.  At  the  same  time 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  poem,  the  symphony, 
the  political  reform,  etc.,  are  creations  more  real 
than  many  of  the  solid-seeming  facta  which  are 
thrust  upon  sense.  They  are  more  real,  for  instance, 
than  trees  and  stones  in  that  thoy  occupy  and  in- 
fluence larger  and  more  important  areas  of  the 
Universe.  The  Iliad  ia  mote  real,  and  will  even  laet 
longer,  than  the  Matterhorn.  And  it  is  a  true 
creation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  authors 
learnt  first  from  experience,  i,e.  from  the  Cosmic 
Imagining  within  which  their  petty  imaginations 
had  their  being. 

Then'a  §17.  Tum  to  Nature,  obeerve  its  complex  con- 

NMure  which  tent,  and  you  will  find  just  such  a  creation  as 
^)^Mof  Cosmic  Imagination  would  own.  Nature  is  literally 
im»(iiiMion.  GteuUnx's  "poem  of  fancy  "  ;  a  poem  portions  of 
which  you  assimilate  in  your  own  i^ivate  imt^nal 
life.  Your  reproductive  imagination,  indeed,  duly 
quickened  and  expanded,  could  take  up  and 
absorb  every  aspect  of  sensible  Nature.  There  is 
nothing  •preaeni  in  any  domain  tchich  you  per- 
ceive normally  v^ich  could  not  be  duplioated  in  a 
merdy  aolipsistic  dream.  There  is  no  call  to  sup- 
pose that  anything,  save  imagination,  forms  the 
"  essence  "  of   the   appearances  that  float  before 


How  inuwiiu-  Since  our  world-pnnciple  is  fully  concrete — ^pos- 

tlonrevulB  .,,           *^,   ,     "^              i.            -            ,            ■ 

iueii  in  iti  ses9ing   Sensible  vsnety  as   well  as  its  orders — is 

vOTj  ohufeL  indefinitely  plastic  and  manifests,  in  virtue  of  its 
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eternaJ  character,  in  creation,  we  confront  at  last 
a  C^nnd  adequate  to  Nature.  Anything,  we 
urged,  can  result  from  imagining — even,  let  us  add, 
phenomena  sharply  contrasted  with  the  headwaters 
from  which  they  stream.  It  is  the  character  of 
imagination  to  revel  in  a  play  of  transfoTmationB, 
and  it  plays  the  more  skilfully  the  more  it  sue- 
ceeds  in  inventing  the  unforeseeable  and  the  new. 
But,  again,  just  because  it  is  always  inventing, 
it  can  never  quite  conceal  its  presence.  It  is 
Home's  "  magical  "  activity,  whose  magic  shines 
through  its  elusiveness.  It  is  the  very  wealth 
and  wonder  of  the  changes  that  betray  the 
magician.  A  sort  of  "  dialectic  "  proper  to  im- 
agination !  In  the  process  of  altering  itaelf  it  reveals 
itself. 

S  18.  Thought  in  its  "own  proper  form  "  is  not, TheaLii 
as  Hegel  deemed,  supersensible  logic,  and  it  is  not  ^^\j 
thia  onverifiable  logic  which  shows  in  the  flowing  f''^|J|^2n*^ 
of  the  time-order.      Thought  in  its  "  own  proper  mjiUo*. 
form  "  is  imagination — the  imagination  whose  work 
U  displayed  lavishly  in  Nature — the  imagination 
which  overlaps  all  its  "  disguise  "  and  shines  forth 
creatively  even  in  ourselves.     It  is  a  movement  of 
return  to  this  primal  spiritual  activity  which  stirs 
the  mystic  when,  sick  of  the  shadow-world  of  oon- 
cepto,  he  craves  for  the  vision  of  ecstasy,  the  imme- 
iiaey  of  feeling  in  which  "  knower  "  and  "  known  " 
at  last  fully  meet.    This  wish  may  be  arrayed  in 
Siot«aqne  philosophical  garb,  and  mystical  litera- 
tim, in  fact,  is  rarely  such  aa  to  survive  critical 
tztttment.    There  are  few  or  no  mystics  who  possess 
^  grasp  and  analytical  powers  of  the  philosopher. 
UaDy  have    been,    int^ectually   speaking,    quite 
10 
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oommon  folk.  But  a  vague  consciouaness  of  the 
CI.— 

"  Whooe  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  auna 
Aod  the  romid  ocean  and  the  living  air," 

must  rouse  any  soul  to  ferrour,  and  this  aoul  will 
express  itself  in  speech  or  literature,  however  un- 
equipped it  may  be,  intellectually,  for  the  task. 
There  may  result  a  buttressing  of  the  religion  of 
the  mystic's  youth  ;  some  crude  world-theoiy  may 
seem  caught  up. into  glory.  This  is  almost  inevit- 
able, since  the  vision  will  quicken  the  previously 
stagnant  filling  of  an  entire  life.  The  Soman  Catholic 
mystic  still  clings  to  his  creed  ;  the  Sufi  remains  a 
MohEunmedan,  aglow  with  faith. 

M7«(ia>  w  MystioB  as  a  rule  are  to  be  respected,  not  for  what 

'™  '  they  say  and  how  they  say  it  (here  lies  difiilliiaion- 
ment  for  the  inquire),  but  for  their  strenuoas 
suggestion  to  us  that  there  is  some  truly  satisfactory 
Cbound  yet  to  be  descried.  They  are  sign-poets,  in 
themselves  rickety  and  of  little  worth,  which  point 
to  the  direction  of  the  great  quest. 

TiiepUlo-  When  philosophers  have  the  "vague  conscious- 

ao^ore  ness,"  they,  also,  sometimes  torture  it  into  some- 
•'^ItSSL"  thing  which  they  want  for  their  systems.  Schelling 
did  this  when  he  framed  the  IndiSerenoe-Abaolute 
out  of  an  alleged  intuition.  Spencer,  also,  when, 
out  of  an  "  indefinite  consciousness,"  preemuably 
of  aomethiTig,  he  elaborated  a  Power  of  which  we 
are  said  to  know  nothing.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  his  Unknowable  becomes  slowly  revefded. 
There  is  a  cosmic  pressure  in  these  matters  which 
overrides  the  best  intentions. 
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OiM>e  more  we  see  that  evidence  for  a  partioulai'  mmnininB 
t}rpe  of  Ground,  whether  for  one  of  the  rival  Abso-  !^,fi^*iop- 
lateB,  for  the  Unknowable,  for  a  personal  God,  for  J^J^^'  „f 
our  own  or  a  pluralifitic  ontology,  must  never  consist  pWiowphy. 
solely  of  allied  illmninism,  a  "vague  consciousness  " 
and  the  like.     Human  beings,  at  the  best,  do  not 
intuite  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of  philosophy. 
You  are  vaguely  aware,  in  the  myatics'  or  Spencer's 
or  Wordsworth's  way,  of  a  Presence,  bat  you  are 
apt  to  identify  this  Presence  with  what  you  want, 
be  it  Spencer's  Unknowable,  a  community  of  plural 
monads,  or  Allah.    And,  of  coarse,  merely  to  aay 
ODB  or  two  things  about  a  Ground,  with  the  dreadful 
iteration   noticed  in  certain  quarters  of    popular 
mystioal    literature,    is    not    to    philosophise.      A 
system,  which  promises  to  include  all  knowledge,  is 
reqoiaite.     This  system  must  start  from  hypothesis 
which  is  not  yet  a  principle  of  trath.    The  bypo- 
theos  may  be  suggested  by  illuminism,  but  it  must 
be  applied  to,  and  tested  by,  experience  in  very 
many  fields,  before  we  can  say  that  it  is  truth  and 
not  an  experiment. 

S 19.  The  CI.  is  a  name  which  describes  the  Ground  why  the 
M  akin  to  the  moat  cloaely  reeembling  phase  of  SSSSS^'w 
human   mentality.    And,    like    human   imagining,  ■o»pp™i"i»*^ 
thifi  Cosmic  Imagining  is  conceived  as  saturated 
with  emotion  throughout.     Even  Bradley,  it  will 
be  remembered,  has  not  stripped  his  "  Absolute 
Experience "  of  emotion ;    he  contends,  in  fact, 
that  it  is,  on  the  balance,  happy.    And,  assuredly,  Tha  o.L  i*  _ 
we  cannot  divest  the  Imaginal  Ground  of  an  afEective  40  amineDt 
side.    The  CJ.  is  not,  indeed,  a  particular  Person  ;  '""*"■ 
an  iOBulated  senUent  god  who  rejoices  and  suffers 
u  we  do  in  the  time-process,  bat  it  is  not  for  that 
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to  be  painted  in  grey.  It  is  immeuurably  above, 
not  below,  the  oonaciona  level  at  which  we  Uve. 
And  an  excellence,  such  aa  perfect  emotional  bong, 
cannot  be  denied  it.  We  have  yet,  however,  to 
disctuB  ita  great  aspects,  the  eorutrvative  and  the 
enative,  and,  untO  we  have  done  so,  we  cannot 
make  it  clear  bow  we  suppose  this  exoellenoe  to  be 
at  once  auttained  avd  realised. 

A,  niubia  Pleasures  and  pains  are  called  somewhere  by  Kant, 

°^  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  vital  feelings.    In  connection 

with  conscious  life,  as  allied  with  biologists'  organ- 
isms,  pleasure  goes  along  with  "an  increase  and 
states  of  pain  with  an  (^KUemerU  of  some  (»  all  of  the 
vital  functions,"  >  Pleasure  marks  free  or  forthered 
vital  activity  ;  pain,  unresolved  conflicts,  the  thwart- 
ing or  hindrance  of  life.  Aristotle  says  that  pleasure 
aocompaoies  the  free  realiaation  or  "  unimpeded 
activity  "  of  a  power,  natural  or  acquired  ;  and  tbe 
due  thus  obtained  in  the  r^ard  of  embodied  Bsa- 
tients,  of  types  with  which  we  are  familiar,  can  be 
followed  into  "activity"  of  cosmic  reach.  The 
free  infinite  activity  of  the  G.I.  implies  an  allied 
emotional  side,  though,  of  course,  we  could  not 
pretend  to  discuss  this  aide  except  in  a  geneisl 
way. 

All  the  higher  forms  of  finite  sentient  life  known 
to  us  experience,  we  are  sure,  pleasures  and 
pains ;  we  are  sure,  further,  that  conscious  life, 

>  (Bain.)  Clf.  also  Spenoer,  PritteifUt  of  Ptyehologs,  L  27a 
I  mention  the  qualification  "  biologista'  "  oiguiiamfl,  aa  pbyBO- 
logical  psychology  has  only  these  sorts  of  oiganiams  m  y^tm- 
We  shall  see  later  that  orgutaraa  exist  in  all  quarters  of  Nature, 
at:  well  "  inorganic  "  ao^o^led  as  "  organio." 
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ancokmred  by  these  feelingB,  would  be  a  thing 
Qothing  worth,  and  that  the  higher  we  chmb  in  oar 
survey  of  conscioTis  life,  the  fuller  and  richer  we  find 
ita  emotional  side.  And  when  we  come  to  oonceive 
the  aniTBTBal  conscious  life,  which  transcends 
perBooality,  we  cannot,  with  any  semblance  of  prob- 
ability, deny  that  it  is  emotional  in  an  emineat 
sense.  In  sober  troth,  the  whole  practice  of  treating 
the  Ground  as  a  sort  of  chill  logical,  ot  other  grey 
sort  of,  limbo  belongs  to  superstition.  And,  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  who  regards  the  Ground  as  aUke 
cooBcioas  and  irTtaginal,  the  superstition  no  longer 
lends  itaelf  to  any  defence. 

Man,  we  may  say,  is  happy  when  his  powers, 
natnial  and  acquired,  are  realised,  without  thwart- 
ing, in  the  measure  of  their  importance.  His 
DatoraJ  powers  include  those  rooted  in  the  organism, 
which,  again,  comprises  the  activitiea  of  the  psyohioaJ 
existents  which  I  have  called  "minor  sentients." 
He  reflects,  therefore,  the  vital  afiective  tone  present 
in  these  sentients.^  His  pains  arise  from  conflicts 
or  thwartings  in  minor  lives  and  also  from  those 
which  belong  to  bis  own  career  as  a  conscious  in- 
dividual. The  C.I.,  in  so  far  as  it  is  creative  and 
toanifeBted  in  the  time-process,  includes  the  pleasures 
utd  pains  of  all  finite  sentients  whatsoever.  The 
problem  raised  requires  and  will  receive  careful 
keatment. 

i  20.  The  play  of  the  Imaginal  Idea,  revelling 

'  !nii8  is  to  Bay  thftt  oar  plnsurea  and  poiiu  arise,  in  kig« 
put,  fnun  die  furthering  uid  thmiting  of  the  lives  of  the  "  minor 
"latitats  "  id  which  tisctfl  of  our  brains,  etc.,  direcflj  allied  with 
"^otmkm  sxperieiMe,  oonaitt  {Individual  cmd  SeaUtg,  p.  176]. 
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niFiMdou  in  its  own  proper  character,  reminds  as  that  it  is 
also  free.  Hegel  asserte  that  necessity  forou  part 
of  the  essence  of  God,  i.e.  the  Idba  conceiTod  as 
logical.  ScheUiog,  in  hia  later  revolt  against  logic, 
caste  aside  this  view  and  once  more  regards  tlie 
world  as  posited  by  freedom.  We  have  no  option. 
Freedom  is  native  to  a  Power  imagioal  in  character 
— spontaneity  is  of  the  essence  of  the  supreme  con- 
scions  life  as  we  conceive  it.  But  this  Freedom  is 
different  from  "freedom  of  the  will"  as  discttased 
popularly  in  r^ard  to  human  voluntary  actions. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  an  action,  said  to  be  free, 
occurs  after  a  conflict  of  motives.  The  native 
freedom  of  the  C.I.  is  independent  of  conflict, 
which,  as  we  shall  suggest,  b^ins  only  with  the 
heginnings  of  Nature.  Its  act  simply  occurs — is 
the  expression  of  its  free  character  without  implying 
any  internal  strife.  There  is  no  call  to  suppose  a 
sempiternal  struggle  vnthin  the  CI.  And  there  are 
no  ant^^oising  elements  oviaide  it  which  can  meet 
on  its  territory  for  combat. 

The  CI.  creates  freely,  firstly,  because  it  includes 
all  its  conditions  within  itself,  and,  secondly,  because 
it  has  no  nece«sarUy  fixed  or  pre-ordained  directions 
of  cretKfon  snch  as  an  iron  dialectic  might  be  sup- 
posed to  enforce.  It  is  the  proper  character  of 
imagination  to  improvise.  I  can  feel  something  of 
its  spontaneity  when  I  aware  imagination  as  it 
behaves  in  myself.  Creation,  with  its  yield  of  rich 
novel  content,  is  play  in  which  anything  may  occur. 
And  it  is  the  utterly  novel,  that  has  never  dawned 
on  consciousness  before,  which  marks  imagioal 
success  and  at  the  same  time  confounds  Schoolmen 
who  pat  their  trust  in  logic. 
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§  21.  We  bave  referred  to  creation  or  evolution  ; 
and  creation  implies  time-Baocesaion.  Something 
exists  first  vhereby  later  something  else  is  helped 
into  being.  Now  the  Absolute  of  tradition,  Euro- 
pean, Greet,  and  Indian,  is  above  time.  "Timeless- Thaflstion^ 
oesB  "  is  affirmed  of  it  in  lofty  language  as  if  writ^ra  n«M." 
vers  conferring  an  honour.  Time,  it  is  said,  is 
moely  appearance  which  the  part  assumes  when 
awared  in  abstraction  from  the  Whole ;  thought  tries 
to  escape  from  this  appearance  and  to  reach  reality 
as  it  exists  timelessly  in  the  Absolute.  Such  an 
Absolute  only  seems  to  accomplish  itself.  EC^el 
avers  that  the  Idea  "  eternally  proceeds  out  of 
its^,  and  yet  does  not  proceed  out  of  Itself  " — it 
MngB  to  its  coDSciouaness  through  an  "other," 
which  is  itself,  vAat  it  is  in  itsdf.  Thia  excludes  the 
birth  of  genuine  novelty  in  a  time-sucoeasion  that  is 
getininely  real. 

We  are  treating  "  timeleaaneas  "  as  a  fiction,  as 
A  mere  Command-Concept.  And  we  are  accepting 
the  reality  of  time-sucoesaion  and  change.  (The 
"  conbadictoriness  "  of  these,  as  we  shall  see,  matters 
not  at  all.)  The  C.I.  is  not  timeless.  It  (1)  endures  Th«o.i.Mid 
changelesaty  as  an  ivifyytM  aKti^o-t'a?  in  its  con- 
servative aspect  as  the  ocean  of  the  infinite,  and 
(S)  it  changes  in  its  creative  aspect.  Is  it  infinite  1 
AsBtsedly,  and  just  because  it  is  infinite,  it  cannot 
be  made  finite  by  philosophers  who  would  deprive 
it  of  the  power  to  create  and  to  statute  a  real  succes- 
ffion  in  time.|  It  is  imaginal,  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  limited  at  alt.  It  baa  the  spirit  of  a 
buchantic  god.  It  may  make  or  it  may  abolish 
time-flocoeasion  at  its  caprice  and  there  is  none  to 
«y  it  nay. 
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It  ia  very  important  not  to  confuse  the  scholastic 
fiction  of  "  timelesaness  "  with  a  state  of  beii^  in 
which  there  is  durtUion  vrithovt  ehange.  We  shaU 
deal  with  this  point,  and  with  the  basic  standing  of 
ttme-BUcoession,  in  a  later  section.^ 


Hitforrofth*  §  22.  I  propose  to  discuss  shortly  a  variety  of 
uaOoimio  aspects  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  C.I.  in  separate 
lEUfinitfon.  gg^jtiong  and,  having  completed  this  task,  to  auggeet 
how  the  C.I.,  as  then  more  fully  understood,  passes 
into  creation  as  Nature.  Bat,  to  lighten  our 
labours,  which  are  becoming  serious,  I  will  glance 
first  at  such  accounts  of  the  history  of  our  main 
hypothesis  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean. 

A  tUnc  of  This  history,  aa  far  as  I  know  it,  is  a  thing  of 

pkuiMi.         shreds  and  patches. 


<  §  23.  We  start  from  KSnigsberg  again.  Kant 
'  contrasts  the  reproductive  imagination,  working 
by  association,  with  the  productive  imagination 
which  "  schematises  "  the  pure  categories  on  omversal 
and  necessary  lines.  Kant's  ponderoos  and  creak- 
ing machinery  need  not  trouble  us  further.  Bat 
>  productive  imagination,  thus  launched  on  its 
academic  career,  is  taken  up  in  a  new  form  by 
Fichte  in  the  interest  of  Idealism.  It  is  for  him  the 
pre-empirical  activity  which  produces  dbjecla,  the 
self-detenmning  of  the  "  Aluolate  Ego "  which 
yields,  not  only  the  secret  of  the  derivation  of  the 
categories,  but  also  the  "  sensations  "  required  to 
inflate  them.  The  "sensations,"  which  Kant  so 
inconsistently  drew  from  things-in-themselves,  are 
now  explained  as  products  of  the  activity  of  the 
i  "Time  And  Spooe,"  Chap.  III.  p.  234. 
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£go  awsred  against  the  background  of  the  non- 
Ego  teAicA  it  Juu  created  within  itself.  Now  in  this 
view  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  an 
imaginal  hypothesis  which  gets  rid  of  Kant  and  the 
intellectaalist  lumber  of  "  pure  "  categories.  Cate- 
gories and  sensible  variety  arise  in  intimate  miion 
and  do  not  require  to  be  stitched  together.  Things 
are  ervUKma  of  imagination.  But  Fichte,  at  the 
ontaet,  still  clung  to  the  beUef  that  at  the  heart  of 
the  Absolute  Ego  reality  is  "  Reason,"  and,  when 
later  he  abandoned  this  view,  he  inclined  strongly 
to  put  hia  trust  in  Will,  as,  indeed,  we  mentioned 
when  discussing  Schopenhauer.  But  for  all  that 
WB  have  here  the  dfbvt  of  imagination  on  the  grand 
Kale  as  vital  to  the  understanding  of  the  world, 
ifwliviing  its  sensible  variety  and  its  relations 
tlike. 

j  24.  Fichte's  venture  formed,  perhaps,  the  in-  FmhuhHn- 
Bpiiatioa  of  iFrohsohammer.    I  know  nothing  of  ^hanuiu." 
this  thinker's  works  at  first  band,  so  append  an 
ucoont  of  him  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  for 
me  by  an  able  critic  and  friend,  Mr  A.  G.  Macfarlane 
of  the  British  Museum  : — 

"  ffistoricaUy  he  comes  after  Kant,  Hegel,  Sohel- 
tmg,  Schopenhauer,  and  Hnbart,  all  of  whom  he 
mtkises.  His  great  idea,  not  to  say  his  one  idea, 
ii  that  of  (imagination  in  its  widest  sense)  Phantasie 
u  the  world'prinoiple  of  evolution,  which  he  treats 
0^  in  '  Die  Phantasie  als  Qrundprincip  des  Welt- 
pnKesses '  as  '  immacent '  and  in  '  Uber  das 
^^mon  Hyvterium  des  Daseina '  as  '  absolute.' 
^  firrt  M  worthy  of  some  attention,  while  the 
*'xaii  which  contains  his  ontology  is  very  dis- 
appointing.    He  recommends  this  principle  Pban- 
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tasie  as  bridging  tbe  gulf  between  the  setuea  and 
the  mind,  and  between  the  oonacioua  and  the  nncon- 
sciouB,  points  out  its  immense  importance  in  d&iiy 
life  and  especially  in  the  fields  of  art  and  religion, 
and  holds  that  in  contrast  with  previons  principles, 
Idea,  Will,  and  ao  forth,  It  is  the  only  really  creative 
activity.  (But  note  that '  creative  *  for  him  means 
realising  a  potentiality  pte-ezistent  in  God.)  He 
then  porsaes  Phantasie  through  the  realm  of  thought 
using  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth  (only  for 
tarath  of  pOTOeption ;  he  has  also  truth  of  JEteality 
and  truth  of  It^lity) ;  he  has  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing the  importance  of  mental  picturing,  and  exhibits 
the  concept  as  the  work  of  Phantasie  by  comparison 
and  fusion  of  images  (hardly  an  adequate  view  1), 
and  so  in  like  manner  the  copula  in  judgment  is 
due  to  Phantasie.  The  categories  ...  he  will  not 
regard  as  a  priori  for  our  consciousness,  though  they 
are  in  the  Absolute ;  they  beloi^  to  Phantasie  as 
the  ways  in  which  constructive  thought  normally 
works.  Similarly  as  regards  the  Ideas,  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  etc.,  Phantasie  is  the  power  which 
brings  these  eternals  to  light  for  as.  The  chase  goes 
on  through  Induction.  This,  however,  is  the  sub- 
jeotive  side  of  Phantasie,  a  later  development  of  an 
original  objective  activity,  which  has  risen  from  the 
unconscious  to  the  conscious.  The  objective  prin- 
ciple he  regards  pro  tempore  as  u»ng  Matter  and 
Force  as  instruments,  and  he  attempts  a  general 
history  of  evolution  on  this  basis.  The  account 
takes  up  300  pages,  but  does  not,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  indicate  any  particular  strength  in 
natural  science  or  psychology  or  possess  any  illu- 
minative value  wluitever.  My  general  opinion  is 
that  the  writer  got  hold  of  an  excellent  idea  and  did 
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not  know  what  to  do  with  it.    This  is  certainly  con- 
firmed by  the  '  Mi^num  Mysterium  '  book,  which 
contains  some  amotint  of  ontology  and  a  lot  of  semi- 
religioos  staff.     He   painfully   extracts   a   list   of 
nltimates.    What  sort  of  hierarchy,  if  any,  they 
may  form,  I  cannot  discover.    (Incladed  as  the 
only  alternative  to  iUoaion  is  Substance,  unalter- 
able cauM  aui,  unknowable,  the  laws  of  thought, 
identity,  eto.,  and  the  corresponding  laws  of  reality, 
the  eternal   unchanging  Ideas  of  the   Good,   the 
Beautiful,  etc..  Teleology  and  Potentiality  of  Sensa- 
tion, all  static,  the  principle  of  movement,  i.e.  Fhan-  "PhutMia" 
tasie  which  ie,  further,  the  principle  of  construction  the  nftimawi, 
and  God.    I  cannot  find  the  categories  in  this  list.)  m^"^'f  ^j 
It  was  not  given  to  Frohschammer  to  believe  in  omutruBtion. 
'  novelty.'      The    actual    must    have    pie-existed 
potentially  ;  the  world  is  the  actuahaation  of  what 
is  stored  up  in  posse — in  God.    Note  that  God  is  Horait; 
limited  by  all  the  other  ultimates— -the  Ideas  are  '"»*"''™^- 
quite  atop  of  him — ^he  is  the  moat  unhappy  God 
ever  pictured  by  a  phitosopher.    The  hook  does  not 
end  here,  bat  this  is  the  last  contribution  to  '  First 
Philoeophy.'" 

This  metaphysics  seems  certainly  uninviting,  and 
even  synoretifitio  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
Aitd  "  Phantasie  "  emerges  at  the  close  only  as  a  a  iDbordiuti 
principle  of   movement   and   construction   among  f^ior^iitia ' 
nltimates  which  include  Laws  of  Thought,  Ideas,  °**»p''^"- 
God,  Teleology  and  Potentiality  of  Sensation,  which 
^  last  might  surely  have  been  fathered  by  Phan- 
t^e  or    the    finite    God.     "Phantasie"    seems, 
indeed,  merely  the  general  servant  who  does  the 
vork  of  the  house  ;  a  busy  bee  slaving  for  drones. 
1m  OS  pass  on. 
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§  25.  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  glimpsed  the  Coamic 
Imagination  when  he  wrote  that  "  we  are  such  etnfi 
aa  dreams  are  made  of  "  and  of  ctoudcapt  towers 
and  gorgeous  palaces  dissolving  and  leaving  not  a 
rack  behind — as  would  be  the  case  literally  if  the 
C.I.  ceased  to  imagine  I  But  the  true  poet  of 
imagination  is  Blake,  the  full  force  of  whose  oon- 
Tiction  was  brought  home  to  me  by  study  of  an 
essay  on  this  mystic  by  Prof.  Morrison  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews.  Blake's  task  was  "  to  open 
the  immortal  eyes  of  man  inwards  into  the  worlds 
of  thought,  into  eternity,  ever  expanding  in  ihe 
bosom  of  Ood  the  human  imagination."  This,  I  should 
say,  suggests  an  ideal  ambition  to  the  individoal 
^^.^^"^  during  earth-life  and  after,  if  for  the  much  abused 
^•^J^J*  word  "  God  "  we  are  allowed  to  substitute  "  Cosmic 
Imagination."'  The  world  for  Blake  "originates 
in  a  divine  activity  identical  with  what  we  know 
ourselres  as  the  activity  of  the  imagination." 
"  Reality,"  writes  Prof.  Morrison,  on  these  lines  "  is 
not  stable  or  immutable,  it  is  on  endless  Becoming, 
and  only  by  imaginatively  projecting  yourself  into 
that  flux,  giving  yourself  up  to  it,  could  you  ever 
discover  what  it  really  is."  This  may  recall  to  some 
Hegel's  attempted  self-immersion  in  the  dialectical 
Notion.  But  what  an  immeasurably  supraior  pros- 
pect is  Blake's  to  that  open  to  the  man  who  deals 
with  notions  rarefied  to  the  exclusion  of  emotion 
HwAwsn  and  sense.  If  we  oould  obey  Blake's  behest,  we 
^niigiui  should  be  immersed  in  an  imaginal  life,  ricA  viih 
""^ '  emotion  and  sensible  weaith,  and  in  that  closing  with 

the  latger  reality  we  should  grasp  the  secret  of  its 
"  Becoming  "  as  well.    No  self-torturing  then  with 

>  We  require  the  word  "  God  "  to  uune  a  finite  power  of  vitd 
momeot    (Cf.  Part  UL  Cliap.  VL  "  God.") 
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dead  "  notions  "  poshed  into  a  eemblance  of  pro- 
gteoBJOD.  We  ehoold  have  reached  the  genuine 
worid-pover,  whose  character,  concrete  through 
aod  through,  is  plumbed  by  the  artist  as  well  as  by 
the  philosopher.  We  should  have  conquered  the 
old  [ffejadioe  against  "  sense  "  by  fiTifJing  that  the 
sensible,  when  expanded,  iteelf  becomes  divine  t 

I  26,  Prof.  Morrison  calls  my  attention  to  the  An  >putu  of 
foQoTing  remark  found  in  the  writings  of  the  mystic  jj^J^ 
"  iSiphaB  Levi  "  :  "  It  ia  by  imagination  that  we  see, 
and  this  is  the  natural  aspect  of  the  miracle,  but  we 
me  tne  things  and  in  this  consiste  the  marvellous 
aspect  of  the  natural  work."  I  agree.  I  perceive 
"by  imagination,"  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Cosmic  Imagination  is  present  in  my  perception  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because  the  CI.'s  gift  is  "  apper- 
edved  "  by  me  imaginally  as  well.  Thus  if  I  aware 
a  patch  of  red  against  the  darkness,  there  is  imaginal 
npplementatioD  of  this,  and  I  am  said  to  perceive 
s  fire.  It  is  this  secondary  selective  supplementa- 
tioti  which  underlies  practical  inference. 

1  praoeive  "  true  things."  Truth  is  a  grasp,  i  penun 
toect  or  indirect,  of  reality.  Our  idealistic  realism  ■?^'  ""^^ 
holds  that  I  perceive  things  as  thej/  are  in  the  jdace 
oAere  they  appear.  But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  cleat 
up  this  mystery  until  we  have  dealt  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  is  related  to  the  organism. 
And  that  task  lies  far  ahead. 

i  27.  Blake's  "endless  Becoming  "  recalls  very  FnaS]»ke'w 
naturally    Bei^aon,    whose    "creative    evolution  " ^^J^Jj? J*' 
contsponds,  also,  to  one  aspect  of  our  Cosmic  Imagi-  BwgioiL 
Ution.    For  Benson  reahty  is  "  never  something 
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made." '  There  is  a  free  activity  whose  whole 
reality  is  in  the  present,  rolling  forward  with  oaaee- 
leasly  ingathered  past  into  an  "  open  "  fatoie.  All 
lies  in  a  Becoming.  We  are  to  suggest,  however, 
that  there  is  no  primacy  of  Becoming  over  Being, 
that  the  CI.  has  a  conserrative  side  hesides  ownit^ 
creative  episodes,  that  Becoming  is  neither  univeraal 
nor,  where  it  obtains,  necessarily  without  interiudee. 
Bat  of  this  more  later. 

§  28.  In  respect  of  "  creative  evolution  "  Benson's 
attitude  is  of  high  interest.     He  believes  in  that 
continual  generation  of  novelty  which  SVobscham- 
mer,  in  view  of  "  Fhantasie,"  so  astonishingly  denied 
— sees  in  the  Becoming  much  more  than  the  un- 
rolling of  "implicit"  into  "expbcit,"  "potential" 
BergMiahM    into    "actual,"   as  phrases  run.    He  might  well 
gppottuaity.    have   given    "  Fhantasie "   another  and  a  better 
career  by  disposing  of  its  grotesque  fellow  ultimate^ 
and  adopting  it  as  an  Imaginal  Ground.     For,  after 
all,    Frohschammer  is   quite    right    in    regarding 
imagination  as  the  only  moving  and  oonstractnve 
principle  worth   entertaining.    And   we   must  re- 
member that  Bergson's  universe  is,  by  intention,  a 
Hii  World-     paychical  one.    In  missing  thus  the  chance  of  finding 
toluTs  bem,   El  creative  paychical  World-Ground  in  imagination, 
Smu'^lS^'  Bergson  has  to  regcet  the  leading  oversight  of  his 
bot  irnkgioK-    philosophy.    There  is  nothing  in  the  concept  of  an 
alan    VUcU,   of  an  indeterminate  snpra-oonscious 
"  Life,"  which  serves  to  explain  novelty  and  txavB- 
formation.    Why  should  this  "  Life  "  be  crediW 

'  Though  it  is  not  clear,  in  this  case,  what  is  the  standing  i>f 
"Pure  Memory"  (Mailer  and  Memory,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  74), 
whioh  ie  a  "made  thing"  and  oan  hardly  be  exdoded  from 
theUmvuBe. 
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with  an  "imperious  need  "  to  oreate  "i  I  suppoae 
becauw  BergBon  holds  that  creation  is  taking  place 
and  that  "  Liie,"  accordingly,  mast  be  equipped 
vitb  something  to  account  for  it. 

The  Elan  Vital  is  an  imperious  impulse  to  create. 
Bat  does  not  an  impulse  to  create  in  a  psychical 
Ground  carry  us  to  the  Cosmic  Imagination,  unless 
we  are  satisfied  to  murmur  a  phrase.  There  is  no 
prospect  in  an  appeal  to  Reason  or  Schopenhauer's 
Will.  It  is  this  consideration  which  has  moved 
me  to  refer  to  Bergsooism  in  connection  with  the 
scanty  historioal  antecedents  of  our  main  hypothesis. 

I  have  dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  Bei^son's 
thonght  elsewhere,  and,  moreover,  his  system 
Eurdly  concerns  us  at  the  moment.  But  I  will 
point  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  second 
moBt  important  error  in  the  curticulation  of  his 
philoBopby. 

S  29.  He  is,  by  intention,  the  champion  of  asaitMo'i 
P^/eAwxJ  UniTerse.    But  in  explaining  this  Universe  J^J^  *"*" 
be  hsa  taken  over  too  seriously  the  traditional  old 
doalism  of  "  Life  "  or  Spirit  confronted  by  "  Matter  "; 
a  "Hatter,"  too,  which  he  terms  "  inert  "  just  as 
did  the  old  dualist.    We  have  in  "  life,"  the  crea- 
tive, the  free,  and  in  inert  determined  "  Matter," 
whioh  thwarts  and  obstructs  Life's  creative  effort, 
^^  eotivplementary  inverse  aspects  of  reality.     The  The  diuJutio 
upshot  is  that  "  Life  "  has  to  deal  in  such  fashion  ?T^'^ 
with  "  Matter  "  as  to  dodge  its  opposition  and  "M«tt«T." 
tnnaform  the  foe  by  craft,  as  far  as  is  possible,  into  a 
'lavft— into  a  vehicle  for  IJife's  creative  mamfeeta- 
tion.    To  do  this  Life  sunders  itself,  falls  apart, 
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and  pursues  divergent  paths  of  deT^opment,  creat- 
ing ever  ficesb  noveltiea  of  evolution  aa  it  goes.  B; 
oonaenting  to  this,  it  suooeeds  in  ooDtroUiiig 
"  Matter.*'  It  swaya  an  organism  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  instability  of  oervoas  structure, 
directing  into  channels,  selected  by  its  free  initiative, 
the  "  Enei^  "  stored  up  through  the  ingestion  of 
food.  The  "Matter"  which  compels  this  snnda- 
ing  and  scattering  of  "  Life  "  (in  its  own  right  a  con- 
tiQumn  of  confluent,  oompenetfative  "  tendenoies  " 
or  "  potentialities  ")  is  at  the  root  of  the  evils  which 
mar  the  story  of  creation.  "Life,"  the  original 
nnlffoken  principle,  is  not  responsible. 

The  Ultimate  Reality,  which  has  "Life"  and 
"  Matter  "  as  its  complementary  inverse  aspectB, 
does  not  come  clearly  on  to  the  stage.  It  seems  a 
Spinozist  Ground  transcending  ezperienoe,  save  io 
so  far  as  the  aspects  reveal  it. 

The  "Ufa"        The  reader  will  observe  in  this  relation  of  the 

"Hotter"       aspects — are  they  not  qaasi-independent  exieteMtt  1 — 

^^^'*     ^OMoh  that  recalls  von  Hartmann's  romanoe,  in  the 

'^^^i^^  PhUoaophy    of  the    Unconscious,   of    the    dealing? 

"w."         of  the  Idea  with  the  Will.     The  Idea,  rich  with 

potentiality,  takes  possession  by  oraft  of  the  stupid 

blind  Will  (which  resists,  unless  cnmungly  guided 

and  controlled),  and  trains  it,  with  infinite  patience 

and  wisdom,  bo  as  to  subserve  ite  purpose.    For  vDn 

Hartmann,  also,  the  Idea  is  blameless,  but  the  Will 

is  at  the  root  of  evil.     He,  too,  posits  an  ultimate 

Ground,  of  which  the  Will  and  Idea  are  sides. 

The  dualism  of  Bergson  does  not  seem  justified, 
We  saw  long  ago  that  "  Matter,"  as  used  in  so  much 
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of  science,  is  a  conceptual  fiction.  But  even  if  yoa 
Bubetitute  for  the  concept  "  Matter  "  that  of  Naiun 
at  ofdertd  in  apace  and  time,  you  have  still  no  case 
for  dualism  in  viow.    For  Natore  is  not  radically  Naw™  iueit 

1  11  -r  ••    ••  I  .      ,        ,      !■  til"  thoitw 

opposed  to  Life  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  of  u  ' 
theatre  of  an  intense  immanent  life — the  lives  of "~ 
indefinUdy  numerous  -psychical  exi^nia  or  "  minor 
KJitienta."  '■  You  are  apt  to  think  of  Nature  only 
&3  you  perceive  it,  and  that  vith  an  emphasis  of 
selected  features,  from  the  otUauie.  If  you  were  a 
Baperhuman  and  could  know  it  cdeo  from  the  ittaide, 
you  would  reach  the  multiple  "  soious "  '  minor 
sentieotB,  and  your  mechanical  concept  of  an 
"  inert "  Matter,  inherited  from  the  old  dualism, 
would  collapse. 

§  30.  It  is  quite  intelligible  why  men  incline  to  wh^  nun « 
emphasise  "  resistance  "  or  "  inertia  "  in  connection  Bm^Sj^*" 
wth  Nature.  We  know  Nature  (save  in  a  respect  q/"^^^" 
yet  to  be  discussed)  only  from  the  outside,  and,  ^  dj 
knowing  it  thus,  we  observe  that  bodies  reaist  our 
muacnlar  effort,  and  also,  a  very  important  point, 
tbat  they  reaist  modification  by  our  mere  volition 
with  complete  success.  Our  "  conquest  "  of  Nature, 
>t  any  rate  on  this  level  of  the  cosmos,  is  consum- 
mated only  by  moving  (or  slowing  or  arresting  the 
nuvement  of)  ita  parte.  These  acts  all  imply  resist- 
oncu.  Resistance  is  thus  idways  to  the  fore  in  oar 
pnctjcal  dealings  with  Nature.  And  it  has  two 
main  features  which  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 
(1)  A  Btone,  at  rest  relatively  to  its  surroundings, 
^f*i^$  being  moved  by  my  stick ;  (2)  if  itself  moving, 
impartfl  movement  to  the  stick,  its  resistance  or 

'  Cf.  Imdividiud  omI  Beality,  pp.  117-23,  and  elwwhere. 

*  Cf.  MctioD  "  CoMoioiuiMM  "  in  Hm  foUowiag  olutpt«r. 
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inertia  being  shown  ia  another  way  ae  my  mnaealar 
sensations  attest. 

§  31.  Now  this  fact  of  resielance  is  one  thing.  The 
internal  character  of  what  does  the  resisting  is  qait« 
another.  If  I  want  to  conquer  Nature,  I  move 
something.  This  aocompliahed.  Nature  does  the 
rest.  This  "rest"  is  my  "conquest"!  Nature 
resiBts  serring  me  except  on  ita  own  terms — ^that 
ia  all.  And  in  last  reaort  Nature's  behavioiir  depends 
on  happenings  in  the  indefinitely  numerous  ■ptydtioal 
txistenta  or  "  minor  sentients "  implied.  These 
existenta  have  their  habits  as  we  have  onrs  ;  habits 
which  are  much  more  simple  than  ours,  and  change, 
That  which  of  course,  very  slowly.  If  these  habits  do  not  suit 
^i'Sl^tta"' ^''^  purposes  we  are  apt,  as  becomes  baffled  men, 
!rt*ff' tSt°"*  *^  speftt  of  a  blindly  resisting  or  brute  stuff  which 
pir^ioJ  Ufa  I  obstructs  our  spirituallife.  Butthere  is  no  theotetjcal 
call  to  suppose  that  Nature  is  ao  fundament^y 
different  from  ourselves  that  an  "  inverse  aspect " 
of  reality  confronts  "  Life."  Nature  is  aglow  with 
■paydiical  life  in  every  quarter  and  cranny.  It  ia 
of  one  tissue  with  the  paychica]  reality  noticed  in 
ourselves.  There  is  no  dualiatic  opposition  of  "Life" 
and  Nature.  There  are  only  the  conflicts  of  centroa 
of  psychical  activity,  major  and  minor,  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Ima^inal  Idba.^ 

§  32.  This  is  all  that  I  can  find  to  say  about  the 
historical  antecedents  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Cosmic  Imagination  or  Imaginal  Idba.  f^chto 
might  have  conceived  it  but  for  the  unfortTmat« 
legacy  of  intellectualism  bequeathed  by  Kant. 
Frohsohammer  fails  to  make  "  Phantasie "  the 
'  We  shall  bftv»  more  to  add  abont  BergioQum  later. 
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&ound  of  phenomena,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  prin- 
ciple of  moTement  and  conBtmction  amid  an  aBsem- 
blage  of  other  oltimates.  Be^aon,  hypnotised  by 
a  dualism  of  "Life"  and  "Matter,"  ouriouBly 
TGiuinisceat  of  von  Hartmann's  Idea  and  Will, 
h&B  nuBBed  his  opportunity.  The  only  onoompro-  suks  it 
miaing  champion  of  imagination,  of  whom  I  am''°°^ 
aware,  ia  the  poet  Blake.  Bat  poets  are  not  expected 
to  think  their  way  through  jungleB  of  difficulties 
sQch  M  beset  the  philosopher.  We  cannot  look  to 
Blake  to  bestow  more  than  his  blessing  on  our 
adventure.  Stirred,  however,  by  a  like  enthusiasm, 
let  ua  set  forth  anew  on  the  quest  that  lies  before  as. 
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§  1.  Ik  profiering  his  "  claBaification  of  ail  Name- 
able  Things,"  as  a  substitute  for  the  cat^oriea  of 
Aristotle,^  Mill  reduces  the  basic  kinds  of  realities, 
capable  of   being  named,  to   the   following: — (1) 

H<U'*olMiiB-  Feelings    or    states   of   consciousness.     (2)   Minds. 

Nunekbis  (3)  Bodles  which  have  powers  or  properties  to  excite 
'°^'  certain  of  these  states  of  consciousness ;    "  these 

latter  (at  least)  being  included  rather  in  compliance 
with  common  opinion  "  than  because  their  exist- 
ence is  warranted  by  sound  philosophy.  And  (4)  the 
Successions  and  Goezistenoea,  the  Likenesses  and 
Unlikenesses  between  Feehngs  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness. This  classification  will  not  seem  to  many 
sufficiently  Inclusive  of  things  to  which,  in  truth, 
names  can  be  assigned.    But  it  is  best  arraigned 

ti^t^i^'  as  sheer  pbenomenalism,  the  kind  of  idealism  implied 

uimpUed.  being  psychological,  i.e.  that  which  regtirds  the 
individual  "  Mind  "  as  including  and  owning,  in  the 
form  of  "  states  of  consciousness,"  all  the  reahty 

^  Thew  Mt«gi»iee  an  not  "  jndgiug  "  pure  oonoqite  of  the 
EantiaD  type,  nor  are  tl.<-j,  it  vonld  seem,  what  HiD  took  them 
to  be.  Tbey  generalise,  and  acme  too  oompeteotly,  the  difierent 
■ortB  of  "pradioatea"  vfaich  oem  be  "affitmed,"  as  logiciuB 
ixfinmt  it,  of  a  aobject. 
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to  whkh  it  has  direct  access.  Mill  retaina  this 
owner-entity  "Mind"  mainly  becanse  withont  it 
be  cannot  account  for  the  "tie  "  apparent  in  the 
contiouity  and  identity  of  a  series  of  "  states." 
Otherwise  (since  he  regards  relations  of  suoceeaion, 
et«.,  M  Feelings)  he  might  have  said  that  the  class 
of  Feelings  or  states  of  consciousness  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe  open  to 
him.  And  with  this  he  would  have  been  nearing 
Nihilism. 


We  shall  suggest  quite  a  different  classification 
in  the  oouxse  of  the  following  chapters  ;    and  our 
ability  to  do  so  impUes  that  we  reject  Mill's  kind  of 
idealism  outright.    We  dechne  to  resolve  all  known 
cosmic  reality   into    "  states  "   of    "  Minds  "  ;    of 
finite  gods,  men,  monkeys,  blackbeetles,  infusoria 
sad  the  rest.    And  we  are  resolved,  also,  to  ehminate  Eiimiuting 
from  onr  discussions  the  misleading  and  very  con-  "Hind." 
imog  word  "  Mind."    Henceforth  when  we  refer 
to  psychical  existents  such  as  gods,  men,  monkeys, 
blackbeetles,  etc.,  we  shall  speak  not  of  "  Minds," 
but  of  sentients  or  centres  of  experience  or  con- 
sciong  life.    In  this  way  we  shall  avoid  all  risk  of  Double  ruk 
beii^  thought  to  bdieve  in  "  Minds  "  which  operate  thrMJ^of" 
in  spider-like  isolation,  each  on  its  private  web  of  ""  '•""■ 
"states."    There  is  no  support  in  experience  for 
^  belief  in  solipsistic  "  Minds  "  or  even  monads. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  word  "  Mind  " 
is  best  ftToided.  It  is  often  uncertain  whether  he 
who  oaes  it  means  the  whole  of  an  individual's 
eiperieDce,  including  perception,  or  merely  the  pro- 
cenes  of  memory,  reasoning,  willing,  etc.,  which 
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are  so  often  contrasted  with  perception.  Every 
one,  who  likes  precision,  must  have  felt  the  atmo- 
sphere of  this  word  to  be  uosatiBfactory.  We  shall 
dispense  with  it,  in  the  main,  benoeforUi. 


Aspects  of  the  C.I.     1.  CoMSClotrsHsss 

§  2.  The  centre  of  experience,  UiB,  is  aware  of 

contents  which  conaoiousneaa  does  not  "  own"  but 

co-awares  and  lights.    There  is   a  streaming    of 

contents  in  which  arise  the  distinctions  of  *'  snbjeot  " 

and  "  object  "  and  all  that  in  them  Is.     And  theee 

contents,  while  they  distinguish  Mill  sharply  from 

other  sentients,  are  of  one  tissue  with  the  snnound- 

The  oonno*  tt  ing  psychical  cosmos.    The  centre  of  conscioos  life, 

■hut  off  from   onlike  a  monad,  has  windows  which  are  open  to 

^If^g,^^    many  of  the  winds  that  blow.    These  winds  pene- 

^^''  trate  into  its  inmost  chamber,  and  in  knowing  them, 

Mill,  the  microcosm,  knows  also  in  port  of  what  the 

larger  reality,  or  macrocosm,  that  lies  beyond  his 

circle  of  experience,  consists.    What  does  not  come 

in  this  way  must  be  sought  by  inference,  which  at 

bottom  means  imaginal  supplementation  of  content 

directly  awared.    It  is  thus  that  we   "  escape " 

from  the  fictitious  "  closed  circle  "  of  the  individnal 

into  the  Universe  at  large. 

The  two  most  important  aspects  of  the  C.I.,  m 
view  of  a  classification  of  Nameable  Things,  are 
consciousness  and  content.  For  the  present  we  are 
concerned  with  consoiousnees. 

In  Individual  arid  Beatity  I  pro&ered  a  treat- 
ment of  this  difficult  question  which  I  can  no 
longer  regard  as  satisfactory.    I  urged,  it  is  true, 
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that  consoionsnese,  as  well  as  content,  muat,  in 
Bome  manner,  be  ultimate  and  found  its  source  in 
the  paychioal  life  of  the  "Ground."  But  the 
"  Ground "  itself  was  treated  too  mach  in  the 
manner  in  which  Schelling  discussed  the  Immemoiial 
Being,^  the  dark  power,  like  the  impersonal  Orlog 
of  Norse  mythology,  which  rules  in  secret  behind 
the  oonscioas  gods.  And  there  was,  further,  a  lack 
of  preciBion  in  the  treatment  of  the  "  subconscious." 
The  present  essay  is  due  mainly  to  two  desires,  to 
discuss  the  "  Ground  "  as  (1)  imaginal  and,  also, 
u  (2)  ooDBcioufl.  Seven  years  of  reflection  have 
forced  me  to  modify  considerably  the  views  which 
1  and  to  hold  respecting  the  "conscioua"  and 
"  BuhconsciouB." 

Consciousness  (as  "  neas  "  shows)  is  not  a  reality  c 
which  is  the  Ground  of  everything  else.    It  is  a^^°bSrio" 
basic  aspect  of    the  Ground,  to  wit  the  Cosmic  ~|^J^^ 
Imagination.     The  other  basic  aspect  is  content.  ««iiiBtioD. 
Anythiog  is  content  of  which  there  is,  or  can  be, 
Awuenefls   or    consciousness.    We    use    the    term 
content  popularly  with  a  spatial   relation  in  view 
w  when  we  speak  of  the  contents  of  a  box.    Bat  in 
metaphysics  we  must  not  be  misled,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  by  the  metaphor  present  in  this  concept. 
Comciousness  does  not  contain  the  sounds,  colours, 
passions,  resolutions,  etc.,  which  we  describe  as  its 
•contents,  in  the  same  way  as  a  box  contains  a  pen 
and  &  watch.'    If  you  are  misled  by  the  metaphor, 

*  This,  d  conne,  belongs  to  Schelliiig'B  later  thinking,  Eind  tuu 
°°Uung  to  do  with  the  IiKiifiereno&-Absolnte  or  Absolute  Identic 
of  bit  tariy  thought 

'  Ite  box,  of  oonne,  is  itoeU  onl^  one  of  the  contents  of  tho 
*>M-iptiaa  which  is  awsred  by  the  CL 
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you  will  suppose  that  it  does  and  yon  will  become  a 
Naithsr upaot  subjective  or  psychological  idealist  like  Mill.  Con- 
tike  other,  sfliousness  does  not  circumscribe  and  own  these 
contents  as  its  "  modifications  " ;  it  awares  together 
(con-ficire)  and  lights  a  Many  as  radical  as  itself. 
The  ^tuation  suggests  a  useful,  though  imperie(^> 
simile.  I  awake  at  midnight.  The  darkness  is 
inky.  Of  a  sudden  there  is  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
in  the  momentary  glare  I  see  the  Matterhom.  The 
flash  reveals,  but  it  does  not  create,  the  mountain. 
In  a  similar  way  consciousness  Ughts  content 
(anything  that  is,  or  can  be  awared,  from  a  simple 
quahty  to  a  quantity,  relation,  symphony,  sunset, 
emotion,  system  of  philosophy.  Milky  Way  or  cosmoe), 
bat  does  not  own  it  as  a  phase  oj  itself.  That  it  may 
modify  it,  when  once  present,  I  do  not  deny,  but 
that  is  quite  another  matter.  The  content,  on  its 
side,  determines  or  makes  definite  consciousnees. 
The  consciousness  of  a  god  differs  from  that  of  a 
monkey  in  respect  of  its  contents. 

We  are  considering  these  aspects,  consciousnees 

and  content,  separately,  but  they  are  together  in 

and  as  the  CI.    It  is  together  only  that  they  coD- 

Thnxmni**  Spire    to    creation.     Thus    ours    is    a    subjective- 

^i^ive*       objective  Idealism,  an  idealistic  Realism.     The  CI. 

IdM^e' "    is  in  no  sense  a  residual  mystery  underlying,  or  at 

Buiiim.         the  back  of,  these  aspects.    There  is  nothing  in  the 

CI.  which  these  aspects  do  not  comprise.    Each 

aspect  impUes  the  other,  and  the  CI.  imphee  and 

Thefeii         is  both.    There  is  no  cryptic  "Substance,"  like 

"°Bu^ilt^."  that  of  Spinoza,  to  be  considered.    Ultimate  Reality 

is  consciousness  with  an  imaginat  content ;    the 

plastic  stuff  of  which  the  protean  phenomena  of 

Nature  and  our  own  lives  are  made. 
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S  3.  Among  the  many  fantaetic  views  of  con- Thw>nw  about 
Bciousoess  is  the  materialist  statement  which  assetta  '•°°"*'°°""- 
that  it  is  "  matter  in  motJOD."  Matter  is  an  insen> 
tient  somewhat  conceived  to  be  only  extended  and 
resisting.  We  have  had  our  smile  at  this  travesty 
of  thinking  before.  Very  little  superior  is  the  view 
which  r^aida  conacioasness  as  a  "  term  among 
other  terms."  It  is  rather  that  to  which  all  terms 
are  pneent,  that  for  which  they  are  together  {con- 
MiioiiBly!},  and,  failing  which,  these  "terms"  would 
be  an  irrelative  Many.  Another  and  much  more 
plausible  view  makes  consciousness  a  "relation." 
James  supposed  "  pore  experience  in  itself  neither  !■  it  nuttu 
object  nor  subject,  neither  consciousness  nor  whati,^.^^t 
eonseionsnesa  is  of "  as  the  primal  world-stuff.  ThJ^J*^*'""' 
Couscioosness  is  "  a  partictUar  sort  of  relation  towards  wjUius 
one  another  into  which  portions  of  pure  experience 
may  eater.  The  relation  is  a  part  of  pure  experi- 
ence ;  one  of  its  terms  becomes  the  subject  or 
bearer  of  the  knowledge,  the  knower,  the  other 
becomes  the  known."  But  is  "pure  experience" 
conscious  t  It  seems  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak 
of  txptrience  which  is  not  conscious.  If,  however, 
conacioasness  characterises  the  Whole  of  pure  ex- 
praience,  the  "  particular-relation  "  theory  perishes. 
fint  if  pure  experience  is  not  conscioos,  how  does  a 
mere  relation  between  parts  of  it  generate  conscious- 
ness ?  There  is  an  attempt  here  to  smuggle  a  unique 
wsi-ty  into  philosophy.  It  is  quite  open  to  us  to 
t>T  to  derive  this  or  that  content  from  other  content, 
but  not  consciousness,  which  ia  the  continuity  of 
(tnleiUg,  from  a  mere  portion  of  the  Many  which  it 
to-aworeB. 

The  ooajorer,  we  may  say,  has  taken  out  of  the    , 
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wbatJamw,  h&t  what  he  has  unwittingly  put  into  it.  In  naing 
mmind!  the  expression  "  pitre  experience  "  James  has  cre- 
dited the  original  world-staff  with  consoioasaess. 
This  conscionfiDeeB  becomes  dutinet  individnal  oon- 
scionsness  in  a  particular  sort  of  relation  of  portions 
of  the  world-stuff.  In  this  case  it  is  olear  that  the 
"relation  "  does  not  constitute  consoioufiness,  bot 
only  makes  it  definite  as  this  or  that  sentient,  by 
providing  a  specific  filling. 

SupMi'a  Sergaon  regards  conscioufinees  as  primary.    And 

conscious  indi-viduals  are  "  nothing  else  than  the 
little  rills  into  which  the  great  river  of  life  divides 
iteelf,  flowing  through  the  body  of  humanity.  The 
movement  of  the  stream  ia  distinct  from  the  rivo-'s 
bed  ["  Matter  "],  although  it  must  adopt  its  winding 
course.  Consciousness  is  distinct  from  the  oiganism 
it  animates,  although  it  must  undergo  its  vicissi- 
tudes.' ^  "  Matter  "  splits  up  "  Life  "  into  distinct 
individualities.  We  have  dealt  with  this  duahsm 
of  "  Life  "  and  "  Matter  "  before.  It  remains  to 
point  out  a  possible  source  of  confusion  to  the  ex- 
plorer in  this  difficult  field.  Beigson's  "  Life  "  is 
not  bare  consciousness  ;  it  is  oonsoionsness  and 
amtent.  "Life,"  he  says,  comprises  myriads  of 
compenetrative  "  tendenciea  "  and  "  potentialities." 
It  is  this  power,  rich  with  content,  that  masters  and 
animates  "  Matter "  which  has  already  a  eonient 
of  its  own.  "  Life  "  has  a  filling,  but,  lacking  the 
struggle  with  "  Matter,"  seems  powerless  to  do 
anything  with  it !  It  is  seemingly  the  inferior 
"inert  Matter"  which  is  the  occasion  of  "life's" 
being  able  to  create.  Veritably  an  aBtonisbing 
situation. 

^  OmKm  AulKfioK,  X^t^iah  tnuMbtioD,  p.  2S4. 
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j  4.  Nowin  considering  tluB  riddle  one  all -important  Don't  try  to 
point  is  not  to  say  that  conscionsnees  is  or  resembles  t^iunonja 
aometlking  else.  If  yon  make  statements  **  that  ^^^^u^'" 
leaf  is  yellow,"  "  snow  mountains  are  more  treacher>  *i** ' 
oos  than  itxsks,"  "men  are  bipeds,"  and  so  forth, 
yoQ  imply,  along  with  yonr  main  affirmation,  an 
identity  or  resemblance.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
leaemblance  to  something  else  that  the  leaf  can  be 
labelled  yellow.  If  now  you  b^n  to  say  things 
about  (or,  as  the  logicians  say,  affirm  predicates  of) 
conscwnsnesB,  yott  are  implying  an  identity  or 
raaemblance.  And  the  identity  or  resemblance 
implied  is  often  grotesque  as  when  it  is  said  that 
coDBcioosnees  is  matter  in  motion,  or  that  con- 
acioQsneea  is  a  "term."  Consciousness  or  awaring 
a  not  a  bit  like  an  extended,  resisting  object  in 
motion.  Nor,  again,  is  it  like  any  other  "term." 
Yon  can,  of  coiurse,  create  a  concept  "consciousness" 
ud  use  it  as  a  "term,"  but  this,  again,  is  content 
wd  not  the  original  awaring  activity  of  which  yon 
ue  in  search. 

ConsciouBness  does  not  lend  it«elf  to  such  pre-  How  to  know 
dication,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  unique.  You  cannot  ^oiuimi  ii. 
nuke  a  statement  about  it  which  implies  that  it  is 
or  resembles  something  else.  Negatively  yon  can 
say  that  it  is  not  anconscioasness  and  contrast  it 
Titb  this.  Yon  have  a  concept  of  the  unconscioos. 
You  rifle  ont  of  the  dentist's  chair  and  are  assured 
t>7  others  that  events  have  occurred  which  had  no 
Mistonce  for  you  ;  you  are  aware,  even  in  yoiur 
nbng  state,  of  colours,  rooks,  etc.,  which  you 
don't  suppose  conscious  in  their  own  right  and  in 
tlteiiuelves.  But  this  n^ative  concept,  however 
i^acbed,  does  not  suffice.    The  positive  character 
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of  oonsciousnesB  most  be  sought  io  its  living  etwnal 
contrast  with  the  content  present  to  it.  This  is  the 
supreme  case  in  which  is  evinced  the  snpOTiotity  of 
the  direct  intuition  over  the  secondaiy  concept. 
For  in  this  case  the  intuition  and  the  all^^  intnited 
are  not  parted,  as  so  often,  by  the  breadth  of  bnzig, 
but  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Thus  I  do  not  meet  the  question  "  Wbat  is  con- 
sciousness t  "  with  the  reply  "  It  is  That,"  t.e. 
Bomething  else.  I  torn  to  coikacious  e^terience 
itself  and  try  to  aware,  as  "  purely  "  as  possible, 
the  reality  which  I  seek.  And,  tranaformiog  the 
result  into  conceptual  thought,  I  find  this. 

LMdingupto  Consciousness  shines  in  its  own  hght.  It  is  not 
an  "  existence  "  in  the  sense  in  which  a  quality, 
knives,  or  mountains  exist.  Nor,  again,  is  it  a  rela- 
tion. You  have  a  relation  whenever  there  is  a 
total  content-complex  in  which  two  or  more  dis- 
tinguishable elements  sbow.^  And  a  total  content- 
complex,  of  so  many  colours  or  sounds,  for  instance, 
is  always  more  than  merely  two  or  many  discrete 
content-elements.  Thus  the  relations  of  succession 
or  co-existence,  or  those  very  complex  ones  which 
obtain  in  human  society,  imply  more  than  a  mere 
Ths  "nndn-  Many.  A  Many  which  had  not  some  underlying 
ti^tT^"  continuity,  differences  which  were  not  also  present 
to  an  Identity,  would  constitute  ao  many  entireiy 
separate  uUtmaUa.   And  this  brings  us  to  the  solution. 

§  6.  Etymology  often  reveals  a  truth  just  glimpsed 

by  the  makers  of  words.     It  dow  so  here.     Con- 

soiousnesa  (awaring  together)  is  the  ultimate  ood- 

*  Of.  seotion  "  BoIfttioDt,"  p.  337. 
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tianom  of  the  content  which,  regarded  abstractly,  Wbu  «< 
is  discrete  and  many.    In  other  worda,  the  Cosmic  Saun« 
Ima^nation  has  two  basic  aspects,  of  which  all 
its  other   features  are    sub-aspects — consoiousnees 
and  content.     The  former  is  the  co-awaring  aspect 
in  which  the  content,  which  is  radically  multiple, 
appears  together.     The  one  is  an  Identity  and  the 
otho:  differences,    and    they  are    complementary. 
Cottsciouaness,  as  aspect  of  the  C.I.,  is  the  eofUinuUy 
of  the  Many  ;    a  pwfect  continuity  in  a  Universe 
where  all  ia  psychical ;  content  is  that  which  revolts, 
BO  to  speak,  and  asserts  itself  in  the  multiplicity  aad 
"  looseness  "  of  the  oonflioting  discrete  phases  of 
Nature  and  of  ourselvee.^    It  may  be  said  that,  on 
this  showing,  the  G.I.  is  at  once  continuous  and 
discrete  ;  and  formalists  will  object  that  the  "  law  " 
of  contradiction  is  ignored.    I  attach  little,  if  any, 
metaphysioal  value  to  this  "  law,"  but  have  thought 
it  veil  to  lay  the  ghost  once  again.'    It  matters 
nothing  that  the  statements — the  CI.  is  a  continuum 
—the  G.I.   is  discrete — contradict  one  another,  if 
regarded  abtiracily  from  the  standpoint  of  formal 
lo^c.    The  cbareicters  in  the  concrete  G.I.  are  con- 
fluent ;  that  is  the  main  consideration.    And  they 
u«  80,  on  the  minor  scale,  in  the  centre  of  conscious 
life  which  I  call  "mine." 

Does  the  saying  "  conscioosoess  is  the  continuum- 
upect  of  the  C.I."  ignore  the  warning  given  a  short 
while  ago  ?  It  does  not.  Consciousness  is  not 
Ubdied  in    a  way  which  suggests  that  it  is  or 

'  CJ. "  Continuity  and  Looseness,"  p.  333. 
*  fiBetioD  "  The   bw  of  oontradiotion,"    p.  277.      Of,  aha 
Mrniimd  md  JlcoUy,  "  AppeMraace  and  Contndiotion,"  pp. 

a-a. 
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Eesemblefi  sometbiog  else.    Consciousnees  and  tiu 
oontiDaiim-a^iect  of  the  UiUTecse  aie  one  and  the 


ThuB  the  C.I.  is  consoions  tiizoogh  and  Utrongb. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  no  continoity  in  iti 
life ;  or  rather  Us  life  would  not  obtain  uid  woold 
be  replaced  by  an  irrelative  Many,  an  infinitnde  of 
closed  petty  omTersea  I  Do  yon  deaire  to  have  « 
partial  experiment  on  these  lines  t  You  have  a 
satisfactory  one,  made  by  the  C.I.  itself,  in  the 
WhroonUik-  case  of  Nature.  Id  Nature,  as  it  first  appears,  the 
dfMpM?'^' discrete  aspect  of  the  C.I.,  the  Many,  have  a  free 
tromNMnpe.  g^^g^  gj^^  continuity  very  largely,  though  not 
altogether,  disappears.'  The  primal  C.I.,  In  its 
eternal  essence,  is  a  Whole  which,  as  cofuoioos  or 
awaringfoge(A«r,  pervades  and  dominatee  itamembeis. 
But  Nature  at  the  outset  has  no  complete  consoioiu 
onity  of  its  own.  Its  continuity  as  a  sensible  order 
suffers  accordingly  ;  it  seems  a  Whole  in  the  main 
controlled  by  its  "loose"  and  rekdively  independent 
parts.  This  is  why  Natm«  appears  to  Bagel  as  the 
"  self-extOTnal."  This  is  why  the  portions  of 
Nature  discussed  by  astronomers,  physicists,  geolo- 
gists, eto.,  seem  to  act  cm  if  they  were  mechanical, 
the  parts  changing  as  if  they  were  solely  compelled 
from  the  outside  and  determining  in  this  way  the  fate 
of  the  aggregate.  A  multiplicity  of  "  scious,"  i.e.  of 
imperfectly  conscious,  psychical  lives  underlieB 
even  this  feature  of  Nature.  Materialism  notices 
the  result  produced,  but  overlooks  the  prodacera. 

The  loss  of  continuity,  however,  was  never  oom- 

1  C!f.  Put  m.  Chap.  IT.  "TbA  Cnattve  Appabe,"  aod  fOl- 
lowinftJobftptan, 
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plete  ;  there  pernsts  a  certain  wholeneas  of  develop- 
meot,  to  which  even  the  discrete  parts  anwittingly 
coDfipire.^  And  in  the  reahn  of  biology  the  disorete 
ports  are  afaready  swinging  back  into  marked  sab- 
ordioation  to  minor  wholes.  In  the  sphere  of  human 
aentient  life  (despite  incoherencies,  insanity,  alter- 
nating and  multiple  personalities,  conflicting  moods 
aod  the  like  which  still  bear  witness  to  the  original 
chaos),  wholes  are  onoe  again  more  or  less  dominat- 
ing their  multiple  contents.  We  shall  see  that  an 
indefinite  number  of  psychical  ezistents,  "minor 
eentients  "  or  lives,  penetrate  the  territory  where 
&  human  sentient  has  its  being.  They  are  never, 
of  coarse,  entirely  mastered  and  usually  ate  ill- 
controlled.  And  not  infrequently  they  break  away 
into  anarchy,  and  then  monstrous  thii^,  such  as 
ingamty,  mar  the  story  of  conscious  life. 

CoDscionsneflS  does  not  arise  out  of  Nature,  if  by 
Nature  we  mean  a  ^stem  of  content,  imaginal  in 
duracter,  within  the  C.I.  The  various  levels  of 
''aciouHneas  "  are  all,  as  it  were,  the  same  Sun 
shining  through  cloud.  Consoionsness  is  never  o 
"evolved."  It  is  that  which  is  presupposed  by  S^^"  JJ « 
erolntion ;  that,  failing  which,  there  would  be  no 
Bii^  Universe  and  no  evolution  at  all. 


Knee  of  the  term,  in  that  in  all  its  instances,  and  ** 
Respite  all  oontent-diSerences,  it  is  always  the  same. 
1  aware  as  does  Smith,  and  we  cannot  aware  differ- 
ently ;  all  differences,  such  as  are  said  to  determine 
coDsciousnesa,  he  in  content ;  in  that  of  which  there 

'  And  ilte  nuMt  dirtuit  parts,  u  we  note  in  tlie  case  ot 
'  ptiritf,"  bten  a  motiisl  isfloeooe. 
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is  aworenesB,  in  moodB,  emotions,  fdeasnres  aod 
pains,  reascmings,  and  so  forth.  The  manner  in 
which  consciousness,  as  principle  of  identity  and  con- 
tinuity, overrideB  difference  and  discreteness  is  wdl 
illustrated  by  a  fact  which  I  cite  from  W.  B.  Pille- 
bnry,  viz.  that  there  id  a  succession  of  pulses  of 
attention  in  every  "conscious  state" — a  pulse 
occurring,  it  would  seem,  every  0'2  of  a  second  or 
BO,  being  "  fairly  constant  for  all  conditions  and 
uninfluenced  by  voluntary  effort  or  desire."  Here  we 
note  the  discrete  invading  the  very  citadel  of  spirit 
naked  and  unashamed.  But  note,  also,  that  con- 
sciousness is  continuous,  despite  these  discrete 
"  pulses  of  attention  "  which  it  co-awares. 

oi  §  6.  The  CI.  is  conscious,  but  it  is  not  a  person. 
*  To  be  a  person  is  not  to  be  an  indefinite  number 
of  other  persons  and  ia  thus  to  be  incurably  limited. 
(I  waive  the  minor  issue  as  to  what  chance  placed  a 
person  on  the  throne  of  reality  and  condemned  all 
other  sentients,  human,  animal,  etc.,  to  petty  lives 
in  the  abyss.)  The  consciousnesB  of  the  CI. 
transcends  any  possible  limitation  of  this  character ; 
it  is  the  Identity  which  shows  in  oU  sentient  lives 
alike.  It  shows,  however,  through  Nature  in 
human  and  animal  life,  in  forms  which  we  call 
mean  and  unsatisfactory,  because  we  are  thinkiog 
of  the  meagre  contents  which  it  lights  in  ourselves 
and  yet  hiunbler  beings.  And  we  turn,  therefore, 
with  quickened  interest  to  surmise  what  conscious 
experience  is  in  the  C.I.,  considered  in  its  eternal 
essence  apart  from  the  creative  evolution  which 
has  issued  in  Nature  and  individual  life. 

To  describe  the  CI.  fully  is  impowible  owing  to 
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our  ignorance  of  its  infinite  content.     To  know  it  for 

this  porpoae  yon  would  have  to  be  it.    Experience,  Th«  im»giiiAi 

for  which  the  atairy  heavens  and  "  unseen  worlds  "  ^^^  b«™ 

part  numbering  are  mere  commas  in  the  tert  of  an  2|J^|J^, 

epic,  ia  not  to  be  described  adequately  by  blinking 

aentients  on  this  planet.    It  can  only  be  discussed 

in  the  general  way  ventured  in  this  essay.    We 

cumot  even  pretend  to  grasp  the  wealth  of  its 

imaginal  eorOeni.    And,  considering  it  as  amacitma, 

we  have  to  say  this.    Concrete  conscions  life  is  not 

yet  known   by  us   persons ;   it  is  rather  an  ideal 

toward  which  oar  narrow  and  weak  personalities 

move.      Consciousness,    in  the   eminent    sense   in 

vhicb  it  is  aseertible  of  the  concrete  life  of  the  C.I., 

is  Dot  ours  at  all.    We  aware,  indeed,  but  we  do  We  mre  not 

not  aware  or  oo-aware  a  sufficiency  of  contents ;  J^Jli^. 

we  are  "  scions  "  rather  than  fully  conscious.    The 

ideally  perfect  standard  of  coneoionsness — the  con- 

tinnity   for    which    aU   things    hang    together — is 

fornidied  only  by  the  C.I.,  which  "  knows  together  " 

the  contents  of  a  Univraree. 

It  win  now  be  clear  that  we  gain  nothing  t^iieTeiino 

following  the  practice  of  some  writers  and  calling  Sji^Jlui?^ 

the  umveisal   reality    "super"   or   "supra"   con- '*™f"''°P*.'"' 
•  "■  and     iupr* 

BcioDB.  There  is  no  awareness  of  contents  which  oosMfaui. 
can  be  superior  to  conscious  grasp  of  all  contents 
tlut  ace  to  be  grasped.  The  super-conscious  cannot 
name  a  height  above  what  the  folly  conscious 
abeady  is.  What  is  meant,  perhaps,  confusedly 
ij  that  the  vmiversal  reality  cannot  be  conscious  in 
the  restricted  way  in  which  beings,  like  ourselves, 
ue  conscious.  But  this  is  better  expressed  by 
uying  that,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  just 
dtacoased,  aentients  on  our  level  are  not  yet  fully 
12 
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conscious,  co-awaring,  as  they  do,  so  little  content 
in  the  contianity  of  their  limited  lives. 

If  we  are  asked — ^Is  the  O.I.  "  not  only  aware  of 
content,  but  also  aware  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
content,"  ^  we  reply  that  its  complete  conscious  life 
oan  lack  no  perfection  of  grasp  which  this  complete- 
ness implies.  But  what  of  the  limited  modes  of 
grasp  which  we  finites  display  ?  You  may  assert 
that  it  lacks  these  at  any  rate.  It  does  not.  It 
awares  them  all  in  awaring  the  finite  sentients  which 
live,  move,  and  have  their  being  within  its  all- 
inclusive  grasp. 

ti  the  CI.  m  Is  the  CI.  a  "  teleologioal  unity  "  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Jd^'t*'**'  is  it  all-embracing  in  that  it  is  the  "systematic 
expression "  of  a  single  coherent  purpose  ?  We 
shall  discuss  purpose  shortly,  but  meanwhile  let  us 
put  our  reply  thus.  Its  purposiveneae,  which  has 
two  aspects,  answering  to  its  conservative  and 
creative  activity,  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  basic 
continuity  or  conscious  grasp  can  be  understood. 
There  are  blocks  of  happening  in  Nature  and  History, 
which  cannot  be  interpreted  as  co»mw;  purposive-  | 
ness  at  all.*  But  the  happenings  in  question  belong, 
nevertheless,  in  some  manner  yet  to  be  interpreted, 
to  the  continuity  of  the  imagtnal  whole.  They  are, 
at  least,  co-present  to,  or  together  in,  the  C.I., 
even  though  they  cannot  be  derived  from  its  crea- 
tive iuitiative.  The  problem  raised  will  be  met 
fully,  but  the  answer  presupposes  discussions  which 
are  found  in  Part  III. 

§  7.  It  has  been  urged  that  a  hypothetical  Cosmic 
*  Letter.  *  Eveo  Hegel  has  to  ^ow  thai,  Uiii  u  to. 
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Experience  miist  be  finite,  becanBe  there  is  implied  Agkiut  ths 
a  "  noQ-f^o  "  which  exiBts  beyond  it  and  limits  c^io  Ex- 
it.   This  criticism  tells   strongly  against  behevers  f^'Jj^^  ^™^ 
in  a  "non-Ego"  which  is  not  psychical  in  charao-l|™'*»^i'r5 
ter,   which    is    somehow    foreign    to    the   Ezperi- 
ence,  and  shares  the  Universe  with  it.    But  if  the 
"  Don-f^o  "  means  only  one  sort  of  content  toithin 
the  Experience,  the  objection  collap&ee.     For  Expe- 
rience, exhausting  reality,  includes  and  overrides 
the  digtinctions  present  therein.    Incidentally,  do 
Dot  BQppose    that   the   Experience,  while  of   the 
character  of  "  immediate  feeling,"  annuls  the  dis- 
tinctions which  we  treat  of  abstractly  in  conceptual 
thought.*    An    immediacy,    that    is    adequate    to 
reality,  and  no  other  is  worth  considering,  includes 
&I1  possible  distinctions  in  their  fulness.    Without 
identity  and   difference,    hkeness   and   unlikeness, 
there  can  be  no  oonscious  cognition  meriting  the 
Dame. 

Still  we  most  not  overstate  the  case  for  diBtinc 
tioDs,  even  within  the  Cosmic  Experience.     Fiohte  Bnt  wiut  oall 
required  his  Absolute    Ego  to  create  a  non-Ego  ^CI^^ '„( 
irirtin  itaelf  so  as  to  render  consciousness  possible.  "4to."'~ 
ThtB  was  his  basic  "  opposition."    It  is  not  clear  how 
the  Absolute  E^o  could  act  so  except  in  time,  nor 
bow,  if  Dot  already  conscious,  it  could  act  in  a  way 
which  implies  purpose.     For  the  concept  of  uncon- 
scdoDs  wisdom  or  purpose  is,  at  best,  perilously  like 

'  findlejr  regardfl  hia  Absolute  as  an  "  immediate  "  Experience 
'D  vbich  all  thought.diBtinotiona  are  transcended.  Di  Bashdall 
"itKJMt  tlus  as  Eixperience  which  has  "  no  power  of  knowing 
^tW  itself  or  anj'thing  else,"  and  conrnders  it  ae  a  Neatnun  or 
''ta  a  "  thing  "  not  esperienoing  at  alL  Bat  why  not  include 
UiB  tbriinotions  in  immediate  oognitioD,  if  Uiis  latter  is  of  the 
'>*t«n  irf  feeling  I    IKfieroioee  are  felt  equally  with  identitjei. 
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nonsense.  But  let  these  points  pass.  Is  not  the 
demand  for  this  radical  opposition  ipitkin  Cosmic 
Experience  overdone  t  Is  there  an  opposition  alv^yt 
present  in  my  oonscious  life  ? 

The  reply  is — often  but  not  always.  When  I  am 
conscious  of  pushing  rocks  or  suppressing  "fixed 
ideas  "  I  am  certainly  aware  of  an  opposition  ;  and 
this  is  thrust  on  me  by  influences  which  I  r^^rd  as 
not  myself.  But  the  Cosmic  Experience  can  sufier 
no  thrusts  coming  from  sources  external  to  itself. 
And,  having  its  content  thus  within  itself,  cannot 
it  aware  this  content,  as  even  I  often  aware  land- 
scapes, artistic  objects,  etc.,  without  any  implied 
opposition  of  "  self  "  and  "  not-self  "  at  all  ?  *  Why 
cannot  Cosmic  Experience  aware  content  pieeent  to 
it  without  inventing  a  non-E^o  t 

In  the  CI.  coDflciousness  is  not  "  conditioned  " 
by  and  through  an  opposition  of  a  non-Ego  outside 

*  Eidito's  "  opporitioD  "  resta,  iudeed,  on  bad  pBTohotogr- 
A.  E.  l^jlor  points  ont  ths-t  the  peroeptiMi  of  a  whitewBahed  wkU 
is  "  just  the  waJl  in  a  setting  of  a  maea  of  unanalyaed  fMliii& 
organio  and  other  "  {Blemetiie  of  Mela-pKyriet,  p.  336)  ,■  there  '» 
no  "  self "  neeMMrtly  present  with  the  peroeptifHi.  And  ha 
adds,  "  It  is  only  when  attention  to  the  ooDt«nt  of  the  paraciptioD 
becomes  diffioolt  (as,  t.g.,  thnmgh  fatigue  of  the  organs  of  nose 
01  conflict  with  Bome  incompatible  pmpow)  that  I  am  normill; 
aware  of  the  penieived  object  as  a  not-s^  opposed  to,  and  » 
Btrioting,  my  self.  The  same  is,  I  think,  trae  of  mnoh  tA  ott 
life  of  coDscioiu  pnrpooiTe  action."  ...  "In  ordinuy  Moal 
life  ...  I  have  a  Btrang  feding  <rf  self  aa  oppoMd  lo  not^eU 
when  the  pluta  of  some  membra  of  mj  immodiata  oitole  <iuk 
with  mj  own,  and  again  when  I  snooeed  in  winning  eom*  nBh 
leoalcitnnt  over  to  my  own  side ;  m;  self  in  the  one  oaM  fMb 
»  repreaaion,  in  the  other  an  ezpanaion." 

In  intdleotn^  work  I  am  oft«n  quite  free  from  ao  o 
"  mIL"    The  artist  must  aay  tiu  lame. 
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of,  and  other  than,  the  CI.     Sacfa  a  uon-'Eigo  ia  ibn  aoiuoiDiu- 
mythological.    Nor,  again,  is  it  conditioned  neces-  c.i.  ii  not 
aarily  by  a  non-Ego  somehow  created  within  the  C.I.  ^^^^)^ 
The  conaoioasneeB  of  the  CI.  is  tiie  ooatinuity  to>"°<"-^-' 
which  contents  are  eternally  present. 

§  8.  There  is  a  minor  point  at  which  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  glance.    We  urged  that  "  a  "  person, 
not  being  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  other  sentients,  is 
limited  and  must  possess  corresponding  narrownesses 
and  weaknesses.     That  stands  definitely.     On  theco«ad"k" 
other  hand,  some  one  may  suggest  that  the  supreme  '^^f-i^^. 
pOBoa  does  not  exclude,  but  includes,  al!  minor  ^^^"»" 
smtientB.    This  contention  would  leave  on  our  hands  Mntimu* 
tbe  riddle  as  to  why  the  supreme  person  is  what  he 
is  and  the  minor  sentients  of  all  grades  are  merely 
what  they  are — ^men,  frogs,  snakes,  blaokbeetles  or 
lice !    And  it  fails  to  notice  what  a  terrible  mixture 
of  characters  the  supreme  inclusive  "  person  "  would 
exhilnt.    Radically,  however,  it  is  self-destructive. 
In  making  "a"  person  include  all  minor  sentients, 
jon  are,  at  the  same  time,  saying  he  is  not  "  a  " 
penon  at  all.    And  this  kind  of  rebellion  against 
the  maxim  of   contradiction  cannot  stand,  as  it 
defeats  your  initial  purpose — to  express  belief  in 
"  a  "  peraon  who  includes  others. 

Rejection  of  the  view  that  the  World-Ground  is 
&  personal  god  ia  apt  te  raise  hostility  on  two  counts, 
(1)  Hen  suppose   that   they   are  parting  with  anwbjKnira 
eialted  concept  for  one  that  is  depressing  and  likely  ^SUint'" 
to  starve  sentiment,  and  (2),  in  a  practical  mood,  g^^ 
tlKy  resent  the  loss  of  an  Ally  who  seems  worth 
K>  much  more  than  philosophy.    Now  we  have  no 
oaQ  to  think  in  the  service  of  the  heart's  desire,  but 
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we  axe  glad,  witlial,  when  the  truth-intereat  pennitfi 
ua  to  do  BO.     And  in  the  present  r^ard  we  can  say 
Til*  CI.  iiB    thia.  Astooo.  (I)  the  concept  of  the  Cosmic  Imagina- 
thvTuu^B  tion  is  altogether  a  more  lofty  on«  than  that  of  a 
ET^SSd!         personal  Ground.    We  are  diacarding  a  rude  hypo- 
thesis for  one  that  may  well  rouse  enthusiasm.     As 
to  no.  (2)  Man  may  helieve  in  a  superhuman  Ally 
or    allies    without    deckloading    philosophy     with 
And  >  finite     scholastic  Theism.    A  finite  god  or  gods  may  be 
^be'in'     tTuUvded  smoDg  the  sentients  who  live,  move,  aiad 
have  their  being  in  the  Cosmic  Imagination.     The 
case  for  belief  in  auob  beinga  ia  independent  of 
hypotheses  as  to  the  World-Ground.    It  ia  a  question 
of  evidence — are  the  phenomena  of  Nature   and 
Hiatory  such  as  to  euggeat  the  activity  of  sentients 
of  this  type  ?  ^     If  they  are,  there  can  be  no  opposi- 
tion of  any  hind  from  general  philosophy. 

§  9.  The  C.I.  is  the  standard  consciousness  be- 
cause it  co-awares  all  content.  In  the  case  of  finite 
awaring  the  "con"  ia  more  and  more  reatricted 
until  on  the  levels  of  the  loweat  psychical  ezistente 
consciousness  seems  almost  to  vaniah.  Take  the 
cose  of  one  of  the  billions  of  cells  that  go  to  form  an 
oi^aniam,  and  then  consider  one  of  the  bilhons  of 
minor  psychical  lives  that  conspire  to  the  activities 
of  the  cell — as  it  might  be  known,  not  in  external 
perception,  hut  from  the  inside.  Such  a  psychical  life 
could  not  be  called  comacioiia.  And  to  call  it  sub- 
conscious is  futile.  The  "  sub  "  evades  a  difficulty. 
We  ourselv^  are  "Bub"conac!Oua  aa  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  complete  conscious- 

'  Bat  (f.  part  ni.  Chap.  VI.  OD  grades  of  sentieDta.  The 
CMS  lor  belief  in  an  oTenuJiDg  finite  god  is  not  dependent  lolel; 
on  mob  evidence. 
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ness  of  the  CI.    But  we  aware,  neverthelesB,  within 

limits.     The  lesser  psychical  lives  are  also  "  sub  " 

conacions  aa  judged  by  our  human  standard,  poor 

as  it  is,  but  they,  too,  aware,  though  only  within  their 

very  restricted  limita.  It  ia  better  to  call  them  merely  The  ineTeir 

"soioaa."    The  lowMt  form  of  "sciouBneaa"  would        "*" 

be  that  of  the  "  Nuclears  "  of  Part  III. — a  mere 

awaring  from  instant  to  instant  of  relative  simplicity, 

devoid  of  anything  resembling  what  we  call  memory 

and  expectation.    But  even  this  would  not  be  anb-  a  uu  ot 

conscious  in  the  customary  sense  of  this  treacherous  BubconKioiu 

word,  viz.  a  ktTid  of  consciousnesa  that  ia  aomehov^^^^^^^ 

vneonaeioua  I    Of    course,  there  ia  no  such  kind. 

Consciousness  never  cfaangee,  though  it  may  light 

more  or  less  content.    It  is  a  self-identical  universal. 

In  truth  the  lives  of  finite  psychical  existenta, 
great  and  small,    present   only   gradations   lying  d^nd' 
betwixt  a  very  inclusive  conscious  experience  and  ^^J^^| 
almost  bare  sciousness.     I   am   speaking  of   these 
lives  as  they  are  in  themselves — as  they  might  be 
avaied  from  the  inside. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  scope  for  the  use  of  the 
term  subconscious  in  respect  of  the  gradations 
between  conficiousneae  complete  and  almoat  coq- 
tentieas  "  scious  "  lives.  Awareness  ia  always  aware- 
uees — of  content.  The  cult  of  the  subconscious  has 
tnded  too  much  on  the  assumption  that  lives  cut 
off  from  our  direct  view  are  necessarily  insentient.^ 

*  In  tbe  apheie  of  peTchology  we  have  heard  far  too  much  of 
"■beonoiaas  aotivitiM  where,  in  trath,  oo-oonfloiona  onee  are 
^Ittil;  impKed.  It  is  m  good  termiag  an  aotivity  "  eubcon- 
''*<^"  if  you  credit  it  with  all  that  consdona  being  ia  and  does. 
^  in  tbe  dodge  resorted  to  oyHtematioally  in  "  philoBophies  of 
ft*  UnooDKiotu." 
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And,  further,  there  has  been  niTicb  blandmng  due 
to  confusion  of  the  two  aspects  of  consciousneae  and 
content. 

Oootant  If  we  are  considering  eontetU,  instead  of  conscious- 

MHudoDiin  ness,  the  prohlem  of  the  subcoDscions  or  unoon- 
amwwnoni.  J„^Q^g  ^  g^g^  jjj  another  light.  Thus,  in  Bei^gson's 
words,  "  The  idea  of  an  unconseious  repreMrOation 
[content]  is  clear,  despite  current  {ffejndice ;  "we 
may  even  say  that  we  make  constant  use  of  it,  and 
that  there  is  no  conoeption  more  familiar  to  common 
sense.  .  .  .  beyond  the  walls  of  your  room  which 
you  perceive  at  this  moment,  there  are  the  adjoining 
rooms,  then  the  rest  of  the  house,  finally  the  street 
and  the  town  in  which  you  live.  It  signifies  little 
to  which  theory  of  matter  you  adhere  ;  realist  or 
idealist,  you  are  evidently  thinking,  whenever  you 
apeak  of  the  town,  of  the  street,  of  the  other  rootns 
in  the  houae,  of  so  many  perceptions  absent  from 
your  consciousness  and  yet  given  outside  it.  Tbey 
ace  not  created  as  your  consciousness  receives  them  ; 
they  existed  then  in  some  sort ;  and  sinoe,  by  hypo- 
thesis, your  consciousness  did  not  apprehend  them, 
how  could  they  exist  in  themselves  unless  in  the 
unconscious  state."  ^  But  we  might  go  further  in 
the  regard  of  conteiU.  Consider  my  perception  of 
this  room,  and  more  especially  the  greenness  of  the 
wall  paper.  I  am  aware  of  the  greenness,  but  surely 
I  cannot  say  that  the  greenness  as  such  is  aware  of 
me  or  anything  else.  If  so,  we  have  an  "  uncon- 
scious "  content  in  the  heart  of  conscious  ex- 
perience itself.  And  we  are  now,  it  would  seem, 
on  the  very  vei^e  of  clear  thinkii^  on  this  obscure 
issue. 

*  Matttr  and  Mtmory,  Ei^lish  IranaUtioii,  p.  186. 
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Content,  as  we  urged,  is  that  aspect  of  reality 
which,  taikeu  abetractJy,  ia  not  consciousnesB.  And 
it  appears  to  me  thos  in  the  greenness  which  is  not 
itBolf  conBoiooe,  but  which  ooneoionfineas  hghts. 

Natore'Content  on  the  greet  scale  appears  to  me 
in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  appears 
(0  anoCAer  which  has  not  an  inward  life  of  ita  own. 
N&tnre,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  reality  known  only 
in  one  aspect  and  from  the  outtide.  But  if  I  were  a 
Hnperhoman  and  could  know  large  tracts  of  Nature 
direcUy  from  the  iTuide,  I  should  be  aware  of  the 
conaeioaB  or  "  soioua  "  aspects  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  a  human  organism  I  am  able  to 
T^ify  more  or  less  this  belief.  Thos  an  oif anism 
u  I  perceive  it,  an  existence  awared  from  the  out- 
aide,  is  not  itself  conscious,  hut  a  thing  which  "  my  " 
coQscioaBnesB  gra8i».  But  the  organism,  as  known 
fiom  the  inside,  as  allied  with  the  conscious  life  of 
UKither  human  being,  shows  quite  differently.  Its 
"  scioua  "  aspects  are  revealed  and  enter  intimately 
into  the  life  of  the  other  human  being  in  question 
—bow,  we  shall  understand  later. 

All  content  has  its  continuity  in  the  cooBciousnesS' 
upect  of  the  C.I.  For  finite  sentients,  owing  to 
t^  limitations  of  direct  experience,  content  often 
ifvasB  to  exist  apart  from  the  conscious  or  "  scions  " 
upect.  Thence  flow  maiqr  misconceptions  and  false 
philoBophies. 

i  10.  Even  so-called  inorganic  Nature  masks  not 
tUKoDBcious,  but  sentient  life.    And  in  their  own 
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ways  alleged  '*  unconscious  "  ezistents,  whicli  are 
known  to  us  outwardly  as  perceptions,  may  be 
aware  of  our  doings,  thoi^fh  in  wliat  forms  we  are 
not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  say.  And  when  we 
think,  further,  that  Nature  is  probably  peopled  by 
numberless  unseen  agents  near  and  above  our  own 
level  of  evolution,^  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
naissance in  which  poetry  and  philosophy  can  meet. 
Th*  old  Pagan  The  Pagan  outlook  is  with  us  once  again :  seas, 
b^daoiu— "  rivers,  lakes,  clouds,  mountains,  vegetation,  storm, 
improred.  ^^^  smiUi^;  fields,  all  strike  us  afresh  with  the  old 
glamour.  The  drab  ugUness  of  our  borrowed 
popular  faith  is  dispelled.  We  are  back  in  the 
romance  of  a  Nature  of  actual  moods,  aglow  with 
life,  before  which  the  idols  of  the  tribe  of  "  science  " 
lie  scattered  and  broken  in  the  dust. 

Trwiiitjcnta       §  11.  We  have  considered  consciousness  as  the 
continuum,  but  this  does  not  suffice — ^we  have  to 
consider  it  further  as  a  power.    Consciousness,  as 
that  which  avxires  in  all  sentients,  does  not  chai^. 
But  regarded  in  its  alliance  with  content,  it  is  more 
than  a  mirror  in  which  the  Many  show  tt^ether. 
CoDwioiuDui  It  is  no  merely  passive  continuum.     It  is  what 
MtiWt;."        Fichte  called  "  infinite  activity."    Fichte  himself, 
however,  r^arded  this  activity  as  the  condition  of 
consciousness  on  the  ground,  already  noticed,  that 
there  can  be  no  consciousness  in  the  absence  of  a 
non-Ego,  which  consciousness  itself  does  not  In- 
duce.    We  found  that  this  opposition  is  not  neces- 
why  Fkhte'i  sary.     We  must  add  that  "  activity "  (when  held 
Hti*itj"fMiB  to   condition    consciousness)    lacks    that    essential 
'^  which  consciousness  emphatically  is.    Failing  an 

uUimaie   continuity,   there   is   no   Common   VUivaU 
■  Of.  Part  UL  Chap.  TI.  on  grades  of  aentientB. 
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SeaiUy  to  he  "  active  "  at  dU.  There  is  no  cowsoious 
togethemesa — only  a  "  Multiveree,"  the  elements 
of  vhich  lie  hopelessly  apart. 

It  is  this  aotiTity  of  conacioosness,  in  concrete 
alliance  with  content,  which  underlies  conservation 
and  creation  including  the  transformations  of 
"Energy"  so  called.  We  pass,  then,  to  consider 
the  topic  of  activity. 

Aspects  of  the  C.I.    2.  Acrnvrrr 

"Qaod  son  agit,  non  eziatit." — Lbibnttz. 

"What  it  this  lafjoite  of  Things  itself,  which  we  name 
TDiverK,  bnt  an  Action,  a  aumtotal  of  Actiona  and 
Actmtiea. — Caelyi^  French  Beoalvti<m. 

S  12.  There  is  free  infinite  activity,  as  Fichte 
urged,  but  the  activity  does  not  "  condition  "  the 
uoiversal  conscioasaess — it  is  this  consciousness 
itself.  Activity  is  whole  just  because  it  is  this  con- 
sciousness — the  cosmic  consciousness  which  com- 
prises its  content,  not  passively,  but  as  self-  identical 
power. 

^hte  held  that  activity  is  attested  by  direct 
intnitioQ.  And  we  must  allow  that  it  is  not  a 
content  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The 
reason  is  tut  far  to  seek. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  we  could  not  say  that 
coDsciousness  is,  or  resembles,  something  else 
(j  i).  It  is  self-identical  or  self-resembling.  If, 
therefore,  activity  is  consciousness,  we  must  go 
iiiTectly  to  consciousness,  to  concrete  aotivity- 
sitaatJons,  to  grasp  it  or  rather  be  it.    We  must 
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aware  it  in  an  intuition  in  which  intoitaon  and 
AMMtj  ii  not  intuited  are  one.  And  note  that  we  cannot  expect 
gnomcnheKt!  to  aware  it  as  a  conteiU  like  green,  beat,  neuralgia, 
a  dream  or  anger ;  we  shall  not  be  aUe  to  say  it  ia 
such  or  such  in  the  way  in  which  we  can  assert  that 
a  ball  is  round  or  red.  The  ordinary  psychology  of 
"  aotiTity-eituations "  takes  account,  indeed,  of 
sensible  contents,  but  these  contents  are  not  the 
indwellitig  power  common  to  them  all. 

AatiTityud        "Activity,"  ao    important    for    Fichte,  haa  no 
tba  Abwiut*.  similar   standing   in   Hegelism   and   neo-Hegelism. 
This  is  because  writers  of  these  schools  want  to  be- 
lieve in  a  complete,  perfect  and  finished  Absolnte 
in  which  there  is  "  nothing  doing  "  and  no  call  for 
anything  to  be  done.    A  like  attitude  characterises 
much  of  Greek,  neo-platonic  and  Indian  thought. 
B«iM  In  tiia    But  when  accepting  the  Imagioal  Idka  or  Cosmic 
T^utM  ""  Imagination  we  reinstate  activity  once  and  for  all. 
'**''^'''         Activity  is  native  to  the  character  of  the  Idka  ;  in 
an  imaginal  Universe  it  must  be  true  that,  as  Leibnitz 
says,  what  does  not  act  does  not  exist.    Imagining 
is  self-active.    It  is  active  in  the  way  of  static  con- 
servation, but  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  this.    It  ia 
at  home  with  the  perfect  above  change,  but  it  is 
free,  also,  to  create  ;  its  being  is  not  staled  wit^  an 
unalterable  fixity  of  content.    Its  infinity  overflows 
into  novelty. 

§  13.  Bradley  contends  that  activity  implies 
succession  in  time,^  but  this  is  true  only  of  the 
1  BertiMid  Buaeetl  also  holds  that  "  ikotivit;  impliea  Oie 
eziatenoe  of  dme,  which  cannot  itself  be  actave  "  (Pnneiplu  cf 
MaUumaiiet.  p.  460).  We  shall  reply  to  his  view  (Fort  m. 
Oiap^  IV.)  b;  trying  to  show  hov  time-suocenion  uisea  ont  ot 
ohoDgelesa  activity  in  the  C.L 
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creative  mde  of  Ooemic  Imagining.    The  C.L,  re- Tb«  ocmMm- 

garded  aa  the  ocean  of  the  infinite,  is  an  aotivif^  of  ^l^^iidei 

eonatnation  awaring  static  or  changeless  contente  ;  "^j"'**"'" 

the  hipyeia    axiv^<ria^.     The  C.I.,  in  so  far  as 

it  is  manifested  in  creative  episodes  or  world-pro- 

ceeaee,  gives  birth  to  a  dynamic  in  which  changes 

occor  in,  or  rather  as,  time-sucoeseion.     "  God," 

aome  schoolmen  said,    is    "  absolute  aotnoaity  "  ; 

failing    the    background    of    infinite    conservative 

activity,  there  could,  as  we  shall  see,  be  no  creative 

appolae,  no  time-processes,  no  evolutionary  dynamic 

at  an.    The  conservative  activity  is  presupposed  by 

the  oieative  ;  the  restfolness  of  its  "  beatific  vision  " 

implies  merely  that  the  contents  awared  are  not 

dunging,  not  that  the  state  is  one  of  passive  awarii^. 

It  may  be  that  divine  conservative  activity  is 
nevor  wholly  unbroken  by  creative  episodes  ;  it  may 
be  that  ihem  are  altemationa  of  Nights  and  Days  of 
eteative  evolation  which  bold  universally,  but  that 
b  an  iasoe  which  no  homan  being  is  in  a  position  to 
dedde.  We  aie  eaie  only  in  contending  that  there 
IB  room  in  the  C.I.  alike  for  the  awaring  of  restful 
amtcnt  and  for  the  awaring  which  involves  contera- 
timges,  whether  these  static  and  dynamic  phases 
exist  together  or  in  alternation.  In  so  doing  we 
lecafl  two  famJliar  aspects  of  imagining,  as  it  oconis 
tmperfectiy  within  oniselves ;  have  experience  be- 
lusdosas  we  talk. 

Iboe  is  thus  an  active  conscious  imagining  at 
the  toots  of  reality.  And  the  activity  is  underived 
—ia  spontaneous.  Later  we  shall  suggest  how  this 
u^vity  issues  in  the  creative  evolution  of  Nature 
ud  finite  seutientB  in  a  time-order,  which  ia  not 
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mwely  "  phenomenal,"  but  is  posited  by  the  C.I. 

A"priiMiple   itaelf.    And  we  shall  find  then  that  this  imaginal 
of  move-  ...,<!...»  (.  •       J 

inuit."  activity  18  the      pnnctpU  of  movement      required 

by  idealism.  H^el  proffered  a  principle  (d  this 
kind  in  "  contradiction,"  Schopenhauer  and  von 
Hartmann  in  a  vague  and  truly  misdescribed 
"  Will."  Cosmic  "  Wili  "  is  only  the  ImagineU 
Idea  as  «elf-coneervative  and  as  aelj-changing.  The 
most  intecestiog  feature  in  the  birth  of  Nataie 
(which  includes  that  of  space  and  time-sequenoe) 
is  the  way  in  which,  from  a  state  of  restful  hannony, 
the  decent  into  time-sequenoe,  discord,  and  imper- 
fection begins.  We  seem  able  to  deal  with  this  pro- 
blem with  some  success. 

We  are  now  considering  the  CI.  as  ooncrete,  as  an 
alliance  of  consciousness  and  content.  This  alliance 
is  expressed  in  its  two  ways  of  activity,  the  con- 
servative and  the  creative.  (Under  "  creative " 
iaiO  as  well  dissolution  as  evolution,  destruction  and 
construction,  for  both  these  forms  of  change  imply 
imaginal  novelty.)  Both  conservation  and  creation 
6gan  even  in  time-succession,  though  here  the 
changeful  aspect  dominates.  It  is  essential  to  note 
that  the  consciousness  and  the  content  sides  of  the 
C.I.  never  fall  entirely  apart ;  that  the  one  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  the  other.  There  is  always 
some  continuity  even  where  discreteness  has  its 
worst  conflicts.  There  is  always  the  conservation 
side  in  all  tumults  of  change,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Heracleitan  or  Bergsonian  flux.  And,  though  con- 
sciousness is  the  only  strict  identity  or  universal, 
there  is,  also,  an  imperfect  identity,  which  we  call 
likeness,  present  in  the  common  aspects  of  content. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  consciousness  as  such 
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Dever  chaugee,  it  shows  in  many  centres  of  finite 
experience  whose  lives  are  different  because  of  the 
differences  of  their  contents.  We  shall  be  deaHng 
with  this  matter  frequently  in  various  lights. 

5  14.  James,  conBideiing  productive  "  activity  "  Junw  on 
in  the  human  individual,  cites  Edward  Carpenter  iq  bamu 
aneat  "  the  law  that  a  movement  from  feehng  to  "'i*"^'^- 
thought  and  thence  to  action,  ftvm  the  world  of 
dreams  to  the  world  of  thinga,  is  everywhere  going 
OD.    Since  at  each  phase  of  the  movement  novelties 
turn  up,  one  may  fairly  ask  with  Carpenter,  whether 
we  are  not   witnessing  here  in  our  own  personal 
experience  what  is  really  the  essential  process  of 
cieatioD.    Is  not  the  world  really  growing  in  these 
experiences    of    ours  ?    And    when    we    predicate 
activities  elsewhere,  have  we  a  right  to  suppose 
Boght  different   in    kind    from    this  ?  "  *    In    the 
regard  of  Change,  perhaps  not.     We  ourselves  are 
to  deacry  novelty  in  the  causal  dynamic  of  Nature  ; 
we  shall  succeed  in  Iracing  the  imagiTuiUy  novel  even 
there.     But  in  the  above-noted  movement  from 
"dreams  to  things,"  which  is  the  power  guiding 
civilisation,  there  is  creation  veritably  thrust  upon 
our  gaze.    And  the  rasence  of  it  is  always  imagin- 
ings, for  which  experience,  as  it  comes  to  us  originally, 
or,  as  James  puts  it,  in  "  feehng,"  does  not  account. 
(It  is  a  mere  superstition  that  all  wisdom  arises  from 
experience,  as  the  stupid  old  empiricists  used  to 
believe.)    There    is    genuinely    fresh    achievement 
which  has  been  merely  prompted  by  desire  connected 
vith  the  old  situation  of  which  we  are  to  be  rid. 
Ima^nation  improvises.    And  it  succeeds  ordinarily 
only  after  many  trials  and  errors.    All  social  and 
>  Some  ProbUma  of  PkOuophj/,  pp.  214^10. 
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political  measures  of  reform  are  of  this  type  of 
iTinii.gmftl  experiment :  outputs  ever  new  of  Hiune's 
"  magical  "  aotiTity. 

JaDies  orges  in  the  case  of  "  activity-sitnationB  " 
in  onrselTes  thai  there  is  no  separate  causal  fact. 
"  Rather  does  a  whole  subsequent  field  grow  con- 
tinuously out  of  a  whole  antecedent  field  because  it 
seems  to  yield  new  being  of  the  nature  called  for^ 
idiile  the  feeling  of  causaltty-at-work  fiaTonrs  the 
entire  concrete  sequence  as  salt  flavours  the  water 
in  which  it  is  dissolved."  ^  He  thinks,  further,  that 
the  word  activity  has  no  meaning  outside  experi- 
ences of  "  process,  obstruction,  striving,  strain  or 
reloEise,"  and  he  has  in  view  "  something  sustain- 
ing a  felt  purpose  against  felt  obstacles  and  over- 
ooming  or  being  overcome."  We  cannot  admit, 
for  reasons  already  stated,  that  activity  means  only 
a  particular  set  of  oontonts.  Assuredly  activity  is 
allied  with  content,  along,  and  in  contrast,  with 
which  it  is  intuited.  But  itself  is  no  special  content 
to  be  dissected  out  for  survey  like  a  colour,  or 
muscular  sensation,  or  taste.  It  is  not,  e.g.,  an 
"  effort  "  or  "  strain,"  though  these  sensory  experi- 
ences may  attend  it.  Do  not  call  activity  unreal 
because  yon  and  others  are  not  aware  of  it,  except 
in  a  case  of  striving  or  sustained  effort  against  an 
"obstruction."  The  eye  normally  does  not  see 
itself.  You  are  often  unaware  even  of  health,  and, 
perhaps,  never  fully  aware  of  it  save  as  contrasted 
with  disease.  But  you  do  not  for  that  regard 
health  as  a  myth.     Notice  that  the  health-sensa- 

^  Problems  of  FhiJotophy,  p.  21S.  The  steps  of  ohaogc^  ho*- 
«Ter,  in  imitginri  impiovisBition  ue  Bnrely  often  atrikinglj  ndden 
and  depart  sharply  from  the  anteoedent "  fidd  "  1 
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tJoQs,  which  you  oTwlook,  belong  to  oontent.  It 
is  not  only  the  aapeot  of  activity  th&t  drops  occa- 
sionaQy  out  of  our  partial  htunan  view. 

James'  inaJHtence  on  "  obstacles  "  leads  to  &  very  Juim 
ooe-sided  view  of  activity,  as  present  to  human  "^^peded" 
experience.     We  have  to  add  that  (a)  "  activity- J^^'JJ  ^j ,, 
situations"  are  not  always  those  in  which  obstacles  not^reoted 
are  met  and   oTorcome,  and  (b)  activity  is  not  change, 
always  directed  towards  change.    Tooohing  (a)  ve 
aware  ourselves  as  active  in  other   "  situations  " 
than  those  of  *'  process,  obstruction,  striving,  strain 
or  release  "  mentioned  by  James.    I  am  actively 
coDEciooB  of  content,  which  imj^ies  no  ob^acUa,  in 
play  and  healthy  physical  living,  in  art  contempla- 
tion, in  much  of  intellectual  work,  etc.,  and  this 
"  unimpeded  actieity,"  in  fact,  marks  the  major  part 
of  my  perceptive  and  other  life.    James  in  discuss- 
ing activity  seems  to  have  had  in  view  only  the 
case  of  effort  in  "  sustaining  a  felt  purpose  against 
felt  obstacles  "  ;  a  very  partial  aspect  even  of  our 
voluntary  life,     (b)  activity  is  often  quite  conaena- 
iive,  aa  when  I  am  intent  on  awaring  a  given  content, 
strivii^  merely  to  maintain  an  experience  undis- 
toifaed— OS  the  lover  prolongs  the  first  kiss  or  the 
punter  his   rapturous   vision   of   a   sunset.     It   is 
iieedful  to  take  careful  note  of  this,  too  often  ignored, 
feature  of  honaan  activity.    We  have  here  an  ectype  Th*  Mtiritr 
rf  that  ACTIVITY  OP  BBST  which  we  ascribed  to  the  '*'  "**■ 
ItMginal  Ground. 

H  "activity"  belonged  only  to  special  psycho- AetiTitr doN 
lopcal  "  situations  "  and  could  be  located  as  a  par-  SSh-'ti'md*! 
ticnl&r  kind  or  kinds  of  content  in  these,  its  import-  [f7siioi<«k^ 
'nee  for  philosophy  would  vanish.    But,  in  truth, 
13 
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it  is  not  content  and  belongs  rathec  to  the  oonecioiis- 
ness-aspect  of  the  C.I.,  an  aspect  which  is  tiie 
aniTersal  oontinuum  and  i^bo  power — power  to 
aware  content  changeleesly  and  power,  abo,  to 
work  changes  in  it. 

pi»m  Jmiiit        Pierre  Janet,  writing  like  James  [^madly  in  oon- 
iwa  M  aa       neotion  with  psyoholc^,  has  noted  that  oonstaons- 
'^^Z'"       ncss  is  essentially  attive  reality.    "This  activity 
...  is  above  all  a  synthetic  activity,  which  unites 
more  or  less  numerons  given  phenomena  into  a  nsv 
phenomenon  different  from  its  demerUa.    We  have 
here  a  veritabk  creation,  for,  at  whatever  point  of 
view  one  plaow  oneself,  the  moltiplicity  does  not 
contain  the  '  raiaon  de  funiti,'  and  the  act  by  which 
the  heterogeneous  elements  are  combined  in  a  new 
form  is  not  given  in  the  elements."  '    WIi«i  ve 
get  beyond  human  and  animal  aentients  and  moot 
the  activity  of  a  coetnie  oonsoioasness,  ve  see  that 
Kuitkitd       aper^us  such  as  Janet's  wiU  carry  ds  very  far.    A 
thu  point.       glimpse  of  the  trath  that  oonsoionsness  is  aetive 
characterises  Kant's  doctrine  of  the    "synthetio 
unity  of   apporoeption."    It    was    this   schcdastic 
unity  which  I^ohte  was  on  the  verge  of  convert- 
ing into  an  imaginal  activity  explanatory  of  the 
Universe. 

HaoHM  Human  sentient  life  is  a  prolonged  "  aotivity-sitna- 

k  itnlMigMl     tion,"  as  well  conservative  aa  creative.    The  poorest 

■ituSotL"      point  of  so-called  passivesensation,  the  listlesa  revene, 

the  contemplation  of  artistic  objects,  the  struggle  np 

a  mountiun,  the  battle  against  vicious  instinot,  nnim- 

1  L'avlomaliime  fiydologique,  rated  by  Prof.  UaodongkO, 
Body  and  Mind,  p.  S69.  An  aotiTity  of  oreatioii  (not  <rf  cod- 
seiratJoD  whioh  is  equally  importoot)  is  being  '^■r^'w«^, 
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peded  {day,  etc.  eto. — all  these  alike  imply  activity, 
titongh  none,  iDdeed,  activity  of  which  the  entire 
soDice  liee  within  oniselTes.  The  finite  sentient  on 
onr  humble  level  ia  invaded  by  oontenta,  the  active 
sonroee  of  which  are  hidden  from  it.  But  from  a 
centeal  point  at  view,  that  of  the  C.I.,  reaUty,  as 
well  anohanging  aa  changing,  is  a  whole  of  infinite 
imagiDal  action.  The  petty  sentient,  homan, 
snimal,  and  sob-animal  doee  not  aware  in  this  all- 
ioolnaive  way.  It  ia  iindergoing  a  siege  of  cosmic 
actions  which  compass  it  about  and  penetrate  it. 
It  awares  at  the  oataet  only  in  the  service  of  its 
pnctical  raactiona  to  these  hidden  actJons,  and  its 
nndetBtanding  of  the  cosmic  atoataon  is  correspond- 
iDgly  restricted. 

Htstoiicetlly  speaking,  this  view  is  Ulostrated  by 
the  maimer  in  which  oonscions  life  comes  to  shine 
thmngb  the  (biologists')  onanism.    Consoiong  life 
rides  Uterally  on  "action's  storm."    ConscioiisnesB in th* Uiimt 
u  it  dawns  in  the  history  of  organisms,  and  as  it  ^^^Xwwm 
shows  specially  intense  in  "  hesitancy-sitoationB  "  f?^^    „  ^^ 
ud  at  "  growing-pointB,"  is  clearly  not  a  po»«i>e't»T«y  Wrth. 
mimr  of  no  use  to  the  body  eoneenud,  but  an  activity 
creating,    through    content,    the    responses,    often 
qntte  experimental  and  tentative,  which  surronnd- 
ii%s  require.    It  would  not  advantage  an  organism 
to  live  consciously  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
imleeB  there  was  a  positive  guidance  of  its  reactions 
ncuied  ;  unless  the  active  consciousness  improvised 
■ometfaing  useful  which  was  not  in  being  before. 
Congcions  life  is  no  inert  accompaniment  of  nervous 
fonetion ;    "  consciousness,"  it  has  been  said,  "  i» 
■Dtoeat,"  and,  fraught  thus  with  interest-content, 
it  tuoris,  at  first,  in  the  swvice  of  body.     Ttus 
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harmony,  however,  is  broken  on  the  higher  levels, 
animal  and  btunan,  where  the  "  interest "  of  con- 
scious life  is  often  opposed  to  the  integrity  and 
wellbeing  of  the  body.  When  oonscioos  life  is 
**  dawning,"  it  creates  as  if  its  main  concern  were 
the  welfare  of  the  allied  organism  ;  later  it  creates, 
and  also  conserves,  content  which  is  interesting  for 
its  own  sake.  Thus  an  amoeba  awares  as  1/  it  is 
only  a  body  conserving  itself  in  the  straggle  for 
existence.  But  you  or  I  may  sacrifice  our  bodies 
in  quest  of  adventure  for  its  own  sake  or  in  pursuing 
tbooght  which  makes  unduly  severe  calls  on  the 
endurance  of  the  flesh.  Gonacious  activity  has 
freed  itself  in  part  from  the  tranmiels  of  the  body. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  topic  further  at  the  moment, 

but  it  is  worth  noting  that,  from  the  "  interest " 

of  the  most  crude  instinctive  attention  up  to  the 

"  interest "  of  the  most  rapt  voluntary  attention, 

such  as  accompanies  the  planning  of  a  campaign  or 

the  writing  of  mathematical  logic,  consciousnesa  is 

OoiuoitnuiiMa  nevoT  an  inert  spectator.    In  our  higher  mental 

"i||^"j,°°     processes  its  active  character  is  fully  disclosed,  and 

highieviii.     i0  ^he  life  of  mosicieai,  poet,  and  philosopher,  for 

instanoe,  an  intense  consciousness  is  embodying 

its  creative  work,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  in  the 

tissue  of  thought  itself. 

The  higher  conscious  activity  creates  in  ways  fdto- 
gether  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  allied  body. 
It  is,  we  shall  find,  in  the  persistence  of  this  "  ac- 
tivity," when  the  allied  body  has  perished,  that 
we  have  a  guarantee  for  what  is  populariy  called 
the  "  immortality  of  the  soul."  But  we  have  far  to 
go  before  we  can  discuss  this  inviting  question. 
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S  16.  What,  now,  is  tbe  iDterpretation  of  activity  AoUrit?  ud 
in  the  T^^rd  of  oansation  1  The  obvious  reply  is 
that  activity  is  the  vider  reality.  There  may  be 
activity,  as  we  saw,  with  restful  content.  There 
may,  also,  be  activity  which  is  expressed  in  content 
as  change.  And  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider 
change  that  causal  problems  proper  arrest  us.  But 
change,  again,  raises  the  problem  of  time  and  more 
particularly  that  of  time-aequenoe.  And  it  will  be 
best,  accordingly,  not  to  discuss  causation  until  we 
have  made  some  preliminary  statements  about  time 
and  change. 

§  16.  Having  dealt  with  causation  we  shtdl  pass  to  Astinty  lod 
consider  what  is  the  reahty  at  the  back  of  the  very  ™'•'^■ 
cryptic  symbol  "  Enei^ "  as  used  in  physical 
Bcienoe  and  even  by  certain  writers  [mental 
"Eaergy"]  in  psychology.  Adestruotive  criticism 
of  "  fhieigy  "  has  been  submitted  already  (Part  I. 
Chap.  n.  §  9).  It  is  preparatory.  "  Enei^ " 
Bymbolises,  in  a  distant  way,  content-activities  of 
an  imftginftl  world-process. 

5  17.  More  timely  is  the  question — ^What  is  the  AotiTity  and 
relation  of  activity  to  willing  ?    We  can  be  quit  of  '''"^■ 
this  isaoe  forthwith. 

Ton  can  say,  if  you  insist,  that  the  Imaginal  Cu  we  ipok 
Idea  or  Cosmic  Imagination  "  wills  "  either  conr  tr^^S^" 
urvation  of  restful  content  or  creation  of  change  "'^toig"? 
t)id  novelty,  as  ite  freedom  decrees.    An  era  of 
evolution  and    dissolution    would   be   an    act   of 
creative  "  willing."     A  conservative  act  of  divine 
"  viUing"  is  not  difBcult  to  conceive :  you  are  in  an 
attitude  akin  to  this  when  you  prolong  contempla- 
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tion  of  A  piotnie,  intent  on  stable  oontent,  rather 
than  change. 

HrtkoiogiMi       But  we  most  be  careful  not  to  speak  of  "  WiU  " 

"Will."  as  if  it  vas  (aooording  to  the  uaage  of  writers  like 
Ton  Hartmann)  a  sort  of  autonomous  power  equally 
important  as,  and  often  even  OTer-ridlng,  the  Idka. 
It  is  one  of  Hegel's  great  merits  to  have  made  the 
Idea  ultimate  and  all  apparent  "  other  "  reality 
just  its  manifestation  or  specification.  And  if  yoo 
discard  his  Lc^oal  Idba  and  adopt  in  its  place  the 
Imaginal  Idea  or  Cosmic  Imagination,  you  will 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  raising 
"  Will "  to  the  position  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 

m«t  otwnio  Cosmic  "  Will  "  is  just  the  Idea,  regarded  as  active 

"WIll»ta.       .  ^-  ^.  ^  ^1. 

in  conservation  or  oreation  or  both. 

The  Idea,  said  Hegel,  is  not  so  powerless  as  to  be 
unable  to  reEilise  itself.  But  otbns  have  favoured 
a  dualistio  contrast  between  a  merely  eontetnjplative 
Idea — an  anchorite  only  able  to  think — and  a  prac- 
tical "  Will "  conceived,  I  suppose,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  man  of  the  world  who  "  gets  things  done." 
Hm  and  In  vou  Hartmann's  Plulosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  an 
HwtniMs'*  all-wise  Idea  restii^  in  its  primal  blessedness  is 
^tiT^'  disturbed  by  the  activity  of  "  empty  vohtion  "  or 
"  Will,"  and  invents  the  world-process  in  order  to  save 
itself  from  the  disturber.  This  is  mythology.  AU 
thovght  is  action.  And  there  is  certainly  no  volitioD, 
which  could  be  "  emptied  "  of  ideal  content  and 
remain  a  faot.  Note  incidentally  how,  in  von 
Hartmann's  system,  the  (Logio^)  Idea  beoomes 
more  and  more  inconsistent  with  itself.  It  has  to 
direct  the  cbuiot  of  the  world-process.  But  direc- 
tion itself  is  a  form  of  action.    The  Idea  acts,  in 
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fine,  not  only  within  itaeU,  but  beyond  itself.  It  is 
dieoDBsed  as  a  power  to  initiate  cb^nge.  There  is  a 
&tality  about  this  kind  of  philosophical  d6b4ole. 
Yoa  invite  diaaster  when  yon  invent  the  powerless 
Idea.  Ton  are  forced  to  accord  it  power  as  you  go. 
A  purely  "  theoretical  "  or  oontemplatire  Idea  is 
shown  to  be  nonsense. 

I  have  urged  that  the  reality  answering  to  your  whrwapnteT 
bdief  in  CoBmio  "  Wi31 "  is  the  Idea  as  conserva-  ^  of  |he 
tiTO  and  creative.     But  the  term  "will"  ia  notfi^^S^"^' 
proscribed.    On  the  other  hand,  this  term  cannot 
be  used  to  denote  all  fields  of  cosmic  activity,  unless 
we  accord  it  a  meaning  much  wider  than  that  sanc- 
tioned by  popular  usage  or  even  philosophical  con- 
venience.    "  Will  "  and  "  volition  "  are  names  best 
reserved  for  situations  in  finite  sentient  life  in  which 
there  is  conscious  choice  and  pursuit  of  ends  to  be 
realised  in  a  time-process.    Accordingly,  we  shall 
empby  the  wider  term  *'  activity  "  instead  of  the 
Mrrow   "  will,"   whenever   we    have   occasion   to 
mention  the  Oosmio  Imagination  as  conservative 
or  creative  in  any  field. 

Let  us  descend  a  while  to  the  human  sentient  and  "Wiii"uid 
oDDsider  that  choice  and  pursuit  of  a  more  or  less  ie^n^!^ 
clearly  represented  end  which  is  what  most  men  mean 
by  "  will."  This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  striving  re- 
cognised by  psychok^,  which  includes  such  "  will," 
^Dg  with  impulse,  instinctual  response,  etc.,  under 
the  general  head  of  "  conation."  But  it  is  a  sort 
of  "conation  "  in  which  the  nature  of  the  process 
is  least  hidden  from  us.  And  what  is  the  position 
of  "  ideas  "  in  r^^ard  to  "  will  "  as  thus  narrowly 
Dndentoodt 
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alutnotar  of 

"williDB." 


vumpleof 


"Conation,"  urges  Prof.  Stout/  lis  a  comi^ex 
ezperience  which  contains  "  a  simple  and  unana- 
lysable element  uniquely  characteristio  of  it — an 
element  from  which  the  whole  derives  its  distinctly 
conative  character."  This  is  a  "  felt  tendency," 
not  identical  either  with  motor  sensation  or  affec- 
tion (pleasure  and  pain).  "Felt  tendency"  and 
affection  are  distinguishable,  not  separable ;  and  he 
uses  the  term  "  interest  "  to  express  the  "  unity  of 
conative  and  affective  characters  in  the  single 
proceBs."  Kow  clearly  this  "  felt  tendency  "  refers 
us  to  content  which  occurs  in  a  process.  And  the 
process  is  that  of  the  expansion  of  an  idea — of  the 
initially  sketchy  idea  of  the  end  sought — the  im- 
plicated pleasures  and  pains  being  the  feelings  which 
attend  furthered  and  thwarted  psychical  life.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  can  say  with  Bradley  that 
"  will  ie  the  self-reaUsation  of  an  idea."  But  note 
carefully  that  this  self-reahsing  idea  (or,  better,  ideal 
field)  does  not  require  always  "  another  existence  " 
on  a  level  different  from  that  where  it  b^ns.*  Con- 
sider the  following  illuminative  example  of  "  willing." 
It  displays  all  the  essentials  of  this  process. 

Suppose  that  I  am  day-dreaming  and  choose  to 
dream  about  an  aeroplane  instead  of  a  motor-car.  I 
"  will  "  now  merely  to  pidvre  more  vividly  and  rtcWy 
what  I  picture  already.  In  this  case  the  expanaon 
or  "  self-realisation  "  of  the  ideal  field  obtains  no 
"  existence  "  on  another  level  of  reality,  e.g.,  in  the 

*  Briliah  Jovmai  of  FeycMogy,  July  1906. 

*  "  It  ia  irill  when  as  idea  prodnoee  ita  existenoe.  A  feftton 
in  present  eziBtenoe,  not  in  h&rmony  with  that  ojid  woridng  ^wrt 
from  it^  givee  itself  anotber  eziatenoe  in  which  it  is  realised  and 
wbere  it  ia  both  idea  and  faot "  (Bradley,  "  On  FleaBore,  Fnd 
and  Volition,"  Mind,  No.  49}. 
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shape  of  a  new  fact  in  the  ordinarily  perceived 
world  of  sense.  It  remaitiB  a  process  within  my 
private  life.  "  Will-prooeBS  "  here  is  seen  to  be  an 
activ«  imagining  which  changes  creatively  so  as  to 
satisfy  me;  the  " affective "  side  of  satisfaction 
marking  my  /uUer  life.  Means  and  the  slowly  de- 
veloping end  constitute  a  private  imaginal  sequence. 
In  this  example  of  "wiUing"  we  approximate 
closely  to  the  imaginal  life  which  forms  the  creative 
side  of  the  C.I.  "  Will,"  in  this  empirical  process, 
is  one  of  the  most  transparent  of  the  "disguises" 
which  the  imagjiyil  world-stufi  has  donned. 

IWe  is  no  quasi-independent  cosmic  power  or 
diBtJact  human  faculty  which  can  he  isolated  from 
all  else  and  labelled  "  will,"    There  is  just  the  CI. 
wftoe  in  indefinitely  varied  quarters,  the  lives  of 
finite  sentientB  figiuing  among  these.    Finite  sen- 
tients,  again,  having  over  against  them  eo  much 
that  Uiey  deaire  bettered  or  not  to  be,  are  constrained 
to  stnve  oonsoionsly.    When  they  "  will "  change 
they  are   active    in    re-imagining  at   remouldii^, 
according  to  the  heart's  desire,  reality,  Uedf  imaginal, 
as  it  is  thrust  on  them.    The  total  "  willing  "  of  Tha  toui 
finitee,  as   manifest  in  creation,  is  thus  a  great  ^"J^^y^j, 
imagiDal  power  by  which  the  fate  of  the  particular  ^"J'^jJ^J^Jj 
coemic  system    in    which    they    arise    is  in  part  «r«*Uo«. 
decided.^ 

'"To use  Cftri^'a  ezpresmon,  'The future  is  oottungbnt  the 
*  mliaed  ideal "  of  the  peopK'  Ideala,  once  they  have  token 
Bns  poneanon  of  the  nfttional  mind,  are  the  guiding  motivea, 
the  pentunent  foroea,  the  lodest&n  of  nationa.  The  whole 
FRDch  Rerolntion  is  oontained  in  BooBaean.  The  whole  English 
FiM  Tiade  policy  in  Adam  Smith.  T<!ngii«ti  BadioBliem  is  oon- 
lued  in  fienUtam  and  JCU"  (Dr  Sarolea,  The  AtiiHo-German 
fntim,  p.  149). 
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It  is  with  good  reason  that  we  torn  from  r«£^ 
aa  it  ia  throat  arbitrarily  upon  na  to  re^ty  as  we 
would  have  it  in  the  play,  the  poem,  the  romance, 
and  even  the  pantomime.  We  are  vagary  awan 
of  the  imagioal  freedom  native  to  our  soorce.  We, 
too,  would  create  onshaoMed.  In  the  main  we  are 
now  bondmen  in  a  world  of  alavee,  bat  we  sip 
freedom  in  aaoh  interlades  aa  aport,  merry-making, 
adventure,  the  lawless  realm  of  poetry,  and  the 
like  afford.  Immature  sentients,  unfit  to  be  reallj 
free,  sure  to  create  ohaoa  could  we  remould  life  each 
after  hie  particular  desires,  we  must  bear  with  oar 
passing  servitude  as  best  we  may.  To  those  who 
can  pierce  the  veil,  the  future,  at  least,  is  rich  with 
promise  ;  the  day  of  a  divine  freedom,  more  gloriom 
than  anything  of  which  poets  have  dreamed,  lies 
ahead. 

It  is  well  not  to  overstate  the  part  played  by  the 
affective  (pleasure  and  pain)  features  of  the  ideal 
"  idao-nutoi' "  field  in  prompting  action.    And  this,  I  gather,  ib 
whMii  James'  meaning  when  he  asks  us  to  r^ard  "idea- 

'"P"'^  motor"  action,  consequent  on  " occupancy  of  the 
mind  "  by  an  idea  or  perception,  as  the  fundamental 
type  of  "  willing."  This  statement  is  important  as 
rebuking  those  who  want  to  refer  all  prompting  to 
pleasures  and  pains.  It  accents  the  fact  that  ideas 
or  perceptions,  more  or  less  neutral  in  respect  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  may  count  for  very  much  in 
promptii^  action  even  of  physical  kinds.  Thus, 
when  driving  a  car,  I  make  innumerable  decisions 
on  the  spur  of  quite  neutral  perceptioQB.  Bat  we 
must  remember  that  pleasures  and  pains  are  not 
foreign  preseiKes  which  somehow  mar  the  parity 
of  "  ideas  "  ;  they  are  feelings  which  mark  furthered 
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and  thwarted  psychical  life;  in  short,  are  intimate 
featazeB  of  the  ideal  field  itself.  Action  remains 
"  ideo-motor "  whether  the  field  is  m^fe  or  less 
neutral  in  point  of  pleasures  and  pains  (^Bt. 


Some  one  will  protest,  perhaps,  at  tl^^^^Khat  o 

we  have  been  too  intent  on  tho^oonte^^^Hniteof  flmbs' 
will-processeB  and  have  ignored  the  '^cxe^Hmtioii  ^!2^^^ '" 
as  to  whether  decisions  are  determined  or  not.    Is  dBferred. 
freedom  of  the  human  will  possible,  and  if  so,  how  ? 
If  we  are  free,  we  shall  sorely  be  able,  'pace  Bergson, 
to  explain  the  how.    But  the  topic  of  human  and 
finite  freedom  generally  carries  us  back  to  activity, 
and  we  have  yet  to  consider  free  activity  on  the 
coemio  scale  before  we  can  discuss  it  efiectively  in 
the  case  of  a  finite  sentient.    Be  sure,  however, 
that  the  importance  of  the  issue  is  not  underrated, 
and  that  it  will  be  confronted  in  full  later. 

Homan  sentients  may  be  free  in  other  respects 
than  that  of  "  choice "  between  contending 
"motives." 


ASPBCTS   OF  THE   C.I,      3.  ThB   C.I.   AS 

SnPBBLGOK^AL 

i  IS.  In  contending  that  (he  CI.  is  not  lo^oal,  wii>tv» 
we  mean,  first  and  foremost,  that  the  Idea  "  in  itfl  ^^  Sikt 
etCTnal  essence,"  to  use  Hegel's  own  phrase,  is  not  J^^t^ 
a  whole  of  gaunt  categories  linked  by  that  sole  avail- 
able means — dialectic.     We  are  rejecting  tbe  one 
ud  only  adequate  form  of  Panlogism,  the  doctrine 
that  the  real  is  rational  and  the  rational  is  real, 
the  doctrine  that  Reason  logically  articulated  is 
nie  substance  and  *'  sovereign  of  the  world."    This 
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Mlli^lj. 


is  the  true  Hegelian  BationaliEon,  and  any  modifier 
HKeiiuinn  tioB  of  it  is  a  coDceBHioD  to  the  adversary.  It  is  not 
modified  enough  for  TOtuiea  of  Hegelianiam  to  write  indefati- 
gably  about  "  relations  "  and  to  avow  more  or  less 
sympathy  for  Beasou,  taking  over  odd  "  categories," 
while  leaving  them,  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
dialectic,  underived.  Your  neo-Hef;ehan,  who  at- 
tempts this  kind  of  thing,  is  a  deserter.  Despairing 
of  Panlogism,  he  has  quitted  the  citadel,  mexdj 
carrying  sway  such  trifiea  as  do  not  impede  flight. 
He  is  no  longer  in  earnest  with  a  world-historic 
hypothesis :  the  supposal  that  Logical  Beaaon  is 
sole  ground  and  sovereign  of  reaU^. 


Now  we  have  considered  the  case  against  the 
categories  and  the  dialectic,  and  if  we  have  decided 
aright,  Beaaon  or  the  Logical  is  not  the  ultimate 
Ground.  The  Idba  is  not  the  concept  of  our  petty 
human  experience  writ  large  and  deified — it  is  con- 
WehmTegirt  cretely  imaginal  in  character.  Thus  we  have  got 
'       '  rid  of  "  Reason,"  the  abstraction  which  looms  so 

large  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Have  we  equally 
got  rid  of  reasontni; !  Oan  the  CI.  be  said  to  fulfil 
its  life  in  part  by  processes  of  reasomnir,  and  is  that 
reaaoninff  of  the  type  which  is  discussed  in  a  text- 
book of  logic  1 


In  so  far  as  the  CI.  is  conservative  and  awarea 
static  content,  it  is  above  reasoning.  To  adopt  in  tiiis 
connection  a  saying  of  James,  "  all  coneeptual  know- 
ledge stands  for  intuitive  knowledge,"  and  the  C.L 
may  be  described  generally  aa  self -intuited,  imaginal 
reahty  which  "  stands  for,"  and  is  "  about,"  nothing, 
having  the  immediacy  of  feeling,  and  being  itself  its 
own  object.    Enjoying  its  own  and  all  content,  tbe 
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CI.  is  above  the  level  of  those  conceptual  dodges 
by  which  yoa  and  I  awpplement  our  meagre  direct 
ezpc^encee.  Since  things,  the  relations  and  the 
common  features  of  things,  are  co-ptesent  in  perfect 
clarity  to  the  divine  conscioosnees,  a  siipplementa- 
tive  reasoninj;  "  about  "  them  were  absurd.  All 
that  is  to  be  known  ia  that  of  which  there  is  direct 
awareness ;  awareness  with  a  content  as  superior 
to  reasoned  knowledge  or  a  "system"  of  ordered 
propositions  as  the  latter  is  to  a  mere  prick  of  pain. 

Bang  above  the  level  of  concepts,  the  CI.  is 
above  that  of  the  homan  "  logic  "  which  supplies 
ndes  for  their  use  and  control. 

"AD  conceptual  knowledge  stands  for  intuitive 
knowledgB  and  terminates  therein  "  is  James'  full 
Baying.  When  it  can  terminate  finally  therein, 
there  is  no  further  use  for  conceptual  reasoning  at 
all.  We  ought  to  want,  not  the  shadow  but  the 
substance  of  reality.  In  an  imaginal  expansion  in  what  iin 
into  the  Cosmic  Im^nation  lies  the  hope  of  perfect  ^^'t^ra- 
ondeTBtanding  of  the  Universe.  "Nothing,"  aBlt^u^SL 
Ravaiseon  said  so  truly,  "  is  distinctly  intelligible 
to  us  save  what  we  can  picture  in  imagination,"  a 
reversal  of  the  Hegelian  tradition  with  a  vengeance  1 
All  minor  modes  of  understanding  are  so  many 
makeshifts.  An  intuitive  imagination  enjoys  that 
Bnpreme  mode  of  understanding  ^  reality  for  which 
mysticB  crave.  It  "  stands  under "  things ;  a 
leaaoned  system  only  "  stands  for  "  them. 

"Reaaouing  originatea  in  the  world  of  change  in 

the  service  of  seotients  with  a  narrow  direct  ez- 

'  Note  (u  BO  often)  the  olne  latent  in  the  atymdogy  of  a  word. 
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ThaiiMud  perienoe.  The  first  prsctioal  inferenoee  in  aniiDal 
life  are  imagiriftl  anticipationa  which  further  beha- 
viour. In  the  case  of  Man,  "  the  means  to  gratify 
hiB  feelinga  and  hia  physical  needs  require  a  long  and 
far-sighted  process  of  calculation  and  thus  reason 
[reasoning]  becomes  the  main  factor  in  vital  adap- 
tation." ^  The  need  to  supplement  direct,  bat 
momentary  and  narrow,  sensible  experience  dictates 
the  rise  of  pictorial  reasoning — the  device  of  cpn- 
ceptval  reasoning  is  a  later  and  advanced  form  of  a 
development  which  has  always  a  life-interest  in 
view. 

Bat  there  are  other  life-interests  than  those  at 
stake  in  organic  adaptation  to  physical  snrronndingB. 
The  reaeonii^,  at  first  oaefnl  as  a  means  to  action  of 
a  restricted  kind,  becomes  valued  later  as  a  means 
toward  comprehending  *  or  grasping  reahty  at  la^. 
It  is  now  serving  what  we  call  a  theoretical  interest. 
It  issues  in  a  great  collection  of  propositions  airanged 
according  to  a  plan.  But  these  propositions,  abatnct 
and  substitutive  devices,  only  to  be  assimilated 
piecemeal  in  a  wearisome  suooession,  supply  a  poor 
makeshift  for  the  Universe.  The  makeshift  is  only 
tolerable  because  an  intuitive  experience  of  the  Uoi- 
verse  cannot  be  bad.  It  ought  not  to  be  r^;arded 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Oar  goal  lies  not  in  the  pro- 
positional  system,  but  rather  in  the  reality  of 
primary  interest  which  it  is  "  about."  Had  we  this 
reality  present  to  us,  we  should  cast  the  makeshift 

^  Dr  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Biddltg  of  tMe  SpMnx,  p.  Iti,  Snd  edit. 

*  Note,  again,  iho  cine  pieeeot  in  etymology.  To  oom- 
prehend  ia  to  "grasp  together"  after  tbe  manner  that  tke 
muTerBol  Coiisdoiuness  comprehends  or  hojda  togethcs  the 
diTersity  of  its  oonteDto, 
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uoda.  But  having  no  intnitiTe  knowledge  of  the 
entire  Universe,  we  are  glad  to  haye  reconrBe  to  a 
ooaoeptnal  systom  which  "  stands  for  "  it. 

The  ideal  of  contemplative  knowledge  ia  a  return 
to  the  intuitive  in  which  all  content  aspects,  "  com- 
mon "  or  partioolar,  are  clearly  awared.  But,  of 
coarse,  vevy  many  of  our  human  conceptual 
schemes  oaimot  "  terminate  in  "  intuitions,  oircum- 
Btanoed  as  we  are.  And  thrae  are  no  intuitions, 
it  woold  seem,  in  which  certain  of  our  impresuve 
Qommand-propositioQB  (Fart  I.  Chap.  n.  §  4)  could 
tominato,  even  for  a  god.  These  devices  decree  a 
oreation  which  we  discuss  aa  if  it  had  heen  effected. 
We  may  desire  to  invent  when  the  suggested  novelty 
camiot  be  brought  into  being.  Thus  propositiona 
ftbout  "Matter"  have  no  iatuitible  counterpart 
in  things  (the  concept  "Matter"  itself  would  be 
of  so  value  to  a  god).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  creations  which  arise  first  as  sequels  to 
deoreoH  ori^nating  in  ourselves.  A  great  cosmic 
achievement  ia  that  novelty  which  buds  off  from 
Suite  sentient  life.  This,  indeed,  is  a  consideration 
which  may  help  as  to  deal  with  Bradley's  alleged 
insoluble  enigma :  that  presented  by  the  existence 
of  finite  sentients.  They  are  essential  to  an  imaginal 
Umverae — they  give  rise  to  a  wealth  of  fresh  con- 
tent  which  only  mvMijite  related  individuals  could 
yield.  Consider  the  harvest  of  the  emotions  alone  ! 
The  C.I.,  as  unbroken  consciousness,  ooold  contain 
nothing  of  this  kind. 

We  are  now  clear  as  to  the  standing  of  reasoning.  Tb*  0.1. 
The  CI.  as  creative  imagines  in  a  time-succession  ;  ISTeSSwi. 
it  creates  the  "  facts  "  as  it  imagiDea.    Things  are 
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its  tbonghtB ;  the  imagining  is  the  creatdTe  wt^c. 
Within  this  imagining  arise  centree  of  "  scions " 
and  coDscioua  life,  which  (creative,  also,  in  thrar 
own  right)  require  inventions  to  further  "  vital 
adaptation."  With  these  needs  is  bom  reasoning — 
how  we  shall  see  in  more  detail  later — and  the  com- 
pUcating  of  this  novelty  proceeds  apace.  Beosonii^ 
as  "  practical  inference "  begins  with  imaginal 
supplementation  of  the  directly  awared  sensible 
datum.  Itfl  final  stage,  for  many  men,  is  that  of 
being  an  end  in  itself.  Beasomnj/  and  its  propor- 
tional precipitates  or  systems  become  "  Bbason  "  in 
capitals.  Reasoning  illustrates  a  form  of  creative 
initiative  ;  "  Rbason  "  is  its  conaervative  or  rela- 
tively stable  precipitate.  "  BsASOif,"  howev^,  is 
greeted,  not  aa  one  of  the  modes  of  the  universal 
phslic  life,  but  as  sampUng  the  general  character 
of  that  life.  And  this  way  hes  the  greatrat  of  worid- 
historio  philosophical  mistakes. 

Suppose  now  that,  in  the  very  remote  fatnre, 
there  dawns  a  "  divine  event  "  ^  and  the  time-pro- 
cess, in  our  quarter  of  reality  at  any  rate,  closes  in  a 
night  of  rest.  The  harvest  of  novelty  is  possessed 
by  the  C.I.  in  a  static  form.  What,  then,  of  reason- 
ing t  This,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  noveltiea 
gathered  in.  In  what  way  would  the  C.I.  poasesa 
reasoning  which,  as  we  know  it,  implies  time-euoces- 
sion  ?  Itself  as  a  whole  does  not  reason,  bat  it  may 
conserve  reasoning  as  a  feature  of  the  past  whose 
moments  are  now  all  together  for  it  as  reality  that 
has  been  made.  We  shall  answer  this  question 
fully  when  we  are  clear  as  to  what  is  the  standing  of 
the  past.  In  so  far  as  the  CI.  includes  this  past, 
1  Snob  u  Lord  Teoayaon  bad  in  view. 
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it  ioeloides  the  reaeomng  of  the  finite  sentienta 
belonging  to  it,  bat  it  awares  this  reasoning  directly 
aad  not  by  a  further  elaboration  of  conceptual 
thonght- 

S 19.  The  description  of  the  Universe  as  *'  rational,"  On  andflu 
"logical,"  "reasonable,"  and  bo  forth  often  accom-  whil£"lb«i« 
panies  very  unclear  thinking.  Only  in  the  context  of  *!^u^^^ 
HegelianJsm  are  we  quite  sure  what  the  writer  means. 
And  FaDlogism  on  the  Hegelian  scale  is  both  frank 
and  impressive.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  true.  As 
regards  departures  from  Fanlogism,  which  still 
term  the  Universe  as  a  whole  more  or  lees  "rational," 
we  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  grasp  what  "  rational  " 
tneans.  The  word,  as  James  obserreB,  carries  too 
tnany  meanings.  The  result  is  apt  to  be  vague 
thinking  in  the  service  of  a  sonorous  epithet.  Even 
Bosanguet  does  not  clear  the  atmosphere.  He 
nukes  "  rational "  reality  "  not  only  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  known  by  intelligence,  but 
^irther  of  such  a  nature  that  it  CEtn  be  known  and 
handled  by  our  intelligence."  ^  The  trouble  is  that 
reality  as  "  kiK>wn  and  handled  by  our  inteUlgence  " 
need  not  itself  be  intelligent,  according  to  logical 
rtandards.  Thus  consider  the  attitude  of  writers 
Tho  hold  that  the  relatedness  of  things  to  one 
another  is  at  bottom  irrational.  You  could  take 
Qp  these  relations  into  a  "  rational "  system  of 
thought,  into  a  collection  of  propositions  ordered 
otmrdinQ  to  a  plan.  And  you  could  "  handle  "  the 
feality  thus  interpreted  to  practical  profit.  Bid 
tWa  "  intelligent  "  handling  of  reality  would  not 
■wht^  retrospectively  the  original  irrational  rela- 

'  EiaaUial*  of  Logic,  p.  1S5. 
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tions  into  rational  ones.  An  "  intelligent  "  *  syBtem 
will  connect,  but  what  of  the  data  which  are  ood- 
nected  f  If  you  aver  that  iheM  also  are  rational, 
you  will  be  shortly  a  Panlogist  back  in  the  camp  of 
H^el.  If  you  decide  that  they  are  not,  yon  are 
restrioting  the  sphere  of  Reason  eerioualy  indeed. 

Va  Ion  DDth-  We  losc  nothiog  in  dethroning  Reason.  After  aW, 
toMDtimmit  it  is  hardly  complimentary  to  reality  on  the  great 
"bSS^'*  scale  to  term  it  "  rational."  Consider  what  reason- 
ing, in  the  sole  forms  of  it  known  to  us,  actually  is. 
Reasoning  is  a  fallible,  eminently  tentative,  process, 
an  invention  the  main  value  of  which  is  to  help 
finite  sentierUs  who  want  to  control  the  world  or 
merely  to  grasp  it  better.  It  profits  ns,  indeed,  bat 
how  often  it  fails  us  1  Why,  then,  are  men  prone 
to  value  it  so  highly  in  philosophy  t  Well,  tha« 
are  those  who  wish  to  believe  in  a  "  rational " 
Ground  as  an  alternative  to  agnosticism  or  scepti- 
cism. They  desire  a  Universe  which  has  an  immanent 
purposiveness  and  promises  well  for  finite  sentients. 
It  is  important,  we  must  allow,  even  at  the  caU  of 
sentiment,  to  be  looking  out  for  a  Universe  of  this 
sort.  Finite  life  seems  a  wretched  thing,  if  it 
means  nothing  and  comes  to  nothing.  But  a 
"  rational "  Ground,  arid,  cold,  and  hard,  such  as 
confronts  us  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  brings,  at 
the  best,  little  of  worth  to  sentiment  and  leaves  the 
Andwanin  finite  sentient  belittled  and  almost  ignored.  Fai 
Jl^^^iQ^  more  satisfaction  awaits  us  in  the  thought  of  a 
the  0.1.  Universe  wherein  glowing  cosmic  emotion  colours 
the  romance  of  the  C.I.  and  novelty  wells  up  through 
finite  sentients,  each  of  whom  is  unique  and  of 
value  and  must  somehow  endure. 

*  Note  etymology  ogaio. 
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HeDoeforth  we  shall  regaxd  "  Reason "  as  a  Wiut  we  ■» 
collective  name  for  certain  processes  and  results  BcMoo'ki^ 
which  have  their  seata  in  finite  sentients  striving  j^jj''""*" 
to  control,  and  better  their  grasp  of,  reality.  Logic 
we  can  define  with  Bergson  as  the  "  complete  set  of 
rales  that  most  be  followed  in  using  symbols,"  * 
eontialeJit  formal  thinking  being  in  view.  But,  as 
Br  Schiller  has  pointed  out  so  admirably,'  formal 
thinking  is  a  game  which  must  not  be  taken  too 
sehoualy,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  verbalism  and  nonsense. 
Not  logic,  but,  as  I>r  Schiller  calls  it,  "  i»ycho- 
lo^c,"  is  what  is  wanted.  Actual  reasoning,  we 
are  to  contend, — the  reasoning  which  subserves 
purpose — is  of  psychological,  not  "logical,"  or^;in. 
Lapc  ia  an  afterthought  or  afterstudy  by  which, 
on  its  practical  side,  we  hope  to  render  the  processes 
of  actual  reasoning  ]sea  fallible. 

The  CI.  is  not  below  reason  and  logic ;    it  is  Hm  c.l.  ii 
Enperrational,   euperbgical.     As  creative  activity,  t^p^^^. ' 
(rlule  not  '*  reasonable  "  in  a  scholastic  sense,  it  is  J^^J^^& 
"reaBonable,*'  withal,  in  a  teleological  way,  in  that»»'w„""'*«»°- 
Ajuifils  the  immanent  par'pQae  of  reality,  to  wit,  the 
eTolution  of  novel  conacious  life  awaring  contents 
in  rich  and  unstinted    variety.      Conscious   life, 
awaring   such    content,    is    its  own  self -sufficient 
pntpofle.    There    is    no    rigidly    prefigured    world- 
plan  realisable  in  one  supreme  and  final  divine  event. 
There  will  be  a  consummation,  and,  again,  there 
vill  be  further  consummations,  and  yet  again  others 
and  others  in  which,  not  an  abstract  cosmic  "  logic," 

'  Crtative  Evoluiton,  English  translation,  p.  169. 
'  SmIob  loaaUriy  Formal  Logic,  where  the  tiadition&l  trivialitiea 
ud  Tobaliim  of  formal  logio  are  dealt  with  ecnthingly. 
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but  a  oonorete  infinite  inuginataon  veils  np  into 
novelty  that  ia  without  end. 

Onordsn  §  20.  The  C.I.  mfty  inolade  forms  of  order,  the 

'  -    ■-  terms  of  which  are  not  related  spatially  <«  in  a 

time-euociesBion,  and,  for  aoght  we  can  say,  sucb 
orders  may  be  infinitely  nnmerous.  Imaginatioii 
may  hold  anything — improvise  anything — however 
we  finite  aentients,  playing  with  logical  "laws" 
of  oontoadiction,  etc.,  may  seek  to  limit  it.  But 
though  forms  of  order  may  be  non-^iatial  and  have 
no  saooessive  terms,  they  do  not  escape  from  being 
"  temporal  "  in  one  sense.  They  endmn  in  the  C.I., 
and  are  awared  amvUaneou^  one  along  witli 
another,  even  though  it  be  without  change,  and  with 
no  conceivable  change,  so  far  as  our  powens  of  ood- 
ception  are  concerned.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
to  have  terms  which  are  not  successive  and  to  be 
"  timeless  "  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Yet  this  is 
the  extraordinary  eappoeition  which  seems  taken 
for  granted  in  all  discussions  of  "  ntm-tempoial 
orders  "  which  hold  the  field.  We  shall  be  con- 
sidering soon  at  some  length  the  problem  of  space 
and  time  as  ordera  within  the  content  of  the  C.I., 
and  our  meaning  in  respect  of  endurance  and  simul- 
taneity will  then  be  clear. 

§  21.  The  Buperrational  character  of  the  CI. 
must  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  slovenly  aitempto 
wun  Dg.  ^  seize  it  by  way  of  mystical  insight.  Thwe  are 
would-be  mystics,  who  resent  the  relational  schemes 
whereby  intellectual  workers  seek  to  understand  the 
UniYerse.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  adequate  grasp 
of  the  CI.  poaaible  to  one  who  works  solely  with  the 
abstract  distinotjons  of  discursive  thoiight.    It  b  in 
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ezpanaioii  into  the  concrete  divine  imt^DRtion 
that  A  perfect  illamination  wonld  have  to  be 
Bought.  Soch  an  iUomination,  oompiising  all  dia- 
tinctionB  and  relations  in  an  intuitive  unity  of 
feeling,  wonld  be  complete.  But  very  excellent 
things,  as  Sjanoza  remarked,  are  difSoolt.  There 
are  do  short  cuts  to  perfection ;  and  he  who  sup- 
poaes  that  a  mere  *'  saint  "  of  some  popular  creed 
oe  an  intellectual  weakling,  diBillusioned  by  failure, 
can  enter  at  call  into  the  divine  inu^ining  or  "  joy 
of  the  Lord  "  most  be  aangnine  indeed.  Mona 
may  [ooTe  too  short  for  the  preparation. 

"  The  besetting  sin  of  the  mere  mystic,"  obsMves  T»7ior  <m  the 
A.  E.  Taylor,  "  is  not  so  much  his  failure  to  accept  ^n"  of  ^ 
the  work  of  the  mere  intellect  as  the  highest  and"*"*^""^ 
truest  type  of  human  experience,  as  bis  tendency  to 
tatjafy  his  demand  for  the  fuller  union  of  the  wAof 
with  the  that  by  reverting  to  the  lower  form  of 
immediacy  upon  which  intellectual  reflection  has  not 
done  its  work,  instead  of  pressing  onto  the  higher  in 
vAich  the  effect  of  that  work  is  preserved  though  its  form 
itlmnscended."^  Here  lies,  indeed,  the  pitfall,  victims 
of  which  fill  the  annals  of  reUgion  and  "  contempla* 
tive  "  lethargy.  The  quality  of  the  illuminatioD  of 
the  ordinary  mystic  is  shown  by  his  failure  to  find 
Batiafactoiy  answers  to  the  great  riddles  which  have 
pozded  philoeophy  through  the  centuries.  He  has 
mtaited,  he  avers,  much,  but  his  literature  condemns 
liim ;  he  cannot,  for  instance,  assist  the  intellectual 
iasolving  the  problem  of  caiwation,  which,  assuredly, 
ft  geaiune  illumination  would  master  at  once.  We 
«uuut  expect  light  from  the  small  fry  of  mystipism 
Kho  belong  to  the  rival  religions,  and  whose 
I  a/  MdajAyiiea,  pp.  1K2-3.    lUUos  mine. 
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"experienceB"  unmistafeably  reveal  the  £act.*  But 
we  might  look  for  help  from  the  greater  mystics  of 
biBtory,  and  how  macfa,  in  aU  seriousness,  have  we 
obtained  1 

The  mystic's  "  besetting  sin  "  is  a  real  and  a  very 
persistent  one.  He  wants  to  escape  the  "labour  of 
creation."  But  there  is  no  short  and  easy  way  to 
perfect  insight.  Note  bare  that,  thoo^h  tbe  intel- 
lectual's relational  way  of  thinking  is  not  fin^,  it 
brings  him  into  ever  closer  intimacy  with  divine 
thought  and  allows  him  to  discover  differences  and 
identities,  failing  grasp  of  which  even  the  beatific 
vision  itself  would  be  sterile.  Were  the  undeveloped 
mystic  to  expand  awhile  into  the  experience,  say, 
of  a  finite  god,  would  the  privilege  profit  him 
much  1  Would  he  not  be  simply  dazzled  and 
confused,  mumbling  to  us  afterwards  of  "  ineffable  " 
moments,  but  bringing  back  no  insight  of  the  re- 
motest value  ?  A  baby  in  a  picture  gallwy  may 
havo  very  keen  visual  impressions,  but  how  much 
of  eesthetic  worth  will  this  baby  cany  away  as  com- 
pared with  tbe  instructed  observer  ?  It  is  a  super- 
stition that  to  observe  is  possible  without  an  ample 
measure  of  prior  understanding.  To  perceive  ade- 
quately on  higher  levels  we  have  to  bring  spiritual 
wealth  to  the  perception. 

The  ide4iij         The  ideal  mystic  would  be  an  intellectual  of  tbe 

SI^SkT        fully  prepared  philosophical  sort.    He  alone  would 

understand  where  the  others,  bhnded  by  excess  of 

light,    would   gape.     He   alone   would   be   able  to 

^  They  include  erotomaniacs,  it  woold  seem.  Cf.  J.  H. 
Lenba,  Mind,  January  1906,  "  On  the  psychology  of  a  groop  of 
ChristiaD  mystics." 
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traogl&te  faia  experiences  intelligibly  for  the  benefit 
of  ethers.  But,  burning  as  might  be  his  desire  to 
reach  the  light,  can  we  suppose  that  final  success  is 
an  affair  of  years — or  millions  of  years  t  And, 
short  of  complete  expansion  into  the  C.I.,  would  he 
attain  any  insight  which  we  could  regard  as  beyond 
criticism,  as  beyond  "  intellectual  "  reTision  ? 

Mysticism,  as  it  ooncems  us  inquirers,  is  a  tree 
which  most  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  And  so  far 
these  latter  have  proved  much  less  numerous  and 
appetising  than  those  provided  by  plantations  in 
the  domain  of  philosophy.  This  situation  is  qualified  Piiiio«>pb«n 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  "intellectual"  mjiUc^ 
philosophers  have  been  cUeo  myatiea,  to  the  extent  of 
profiting  by  illuminism  which  reveals  novel  horizons 
and  yet  has  no  assignable  rational  pedigree.  We 
discossed  this  matter  under  "  Intuition  and  Hypo- 
thesis "  in  the  Introduction  and  have  nothing 
further  to  add  to  those  observations  at  present. 


ASFBCTS  07  THE  C.I.      4.   ThB  C.I.  IN  THB  BbQABD 
Of  lUHAK&ST  PdBPOSB   AND  COSMIO   EhOTION 

S  22.  The  Cosmic  Imagination,  as  active  on  the 
gteat  scale,  is  its  own  imnument  purpose  or  end. 
Some  would  say  that  it  realises  this  end  in  phases 
o{  nst  and  creation  which  may  alternate ;  just  as 
on  the  minor  scale  there  obtain  in  all  r^ons  of 
Nattne  oscillations  "  from  tension  to  via  vim, 
bom    via  viva  to  tension,"  ^  and  in  animal  and 

'  '^ndall  on  the  "  Conititiition  of  Natare."  For  the  dio- 
oaaoD  of  this  point,  ef.  Part  in.  Chap.  IL,  "  Nature  (or  tb« 
Nitara)  bef^n." 
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hninan  eeDtientfl  altematioDB  of  waking  activity 
aikl  repose.  This  speonlation  is  worth  consideration 
Wa  have  no  later.  A  belief  in  "  unconsoious  purpose  "  has  foand 
^ef  In  favour  in  the  eyes  of  idealists  of  certain  schools,  bat 
'  has  DO  place  in  our  scheme  of  thinking.  It  belongs 
to  mythology.  Writers  who  fear  that  to  concede  the 
reality  of  conscious  cosmic  purpose  is  to  concede  the 
reality  of  a  personal  Ground  and  who  recognise  at 
the  same  time  (as  did  Sehopeuhau^)  tliat'  there 
are  events  designed  "beyond  expression" — these 
are  men  who  have  believed  in  "  unconscious  ptu- 
pose."  There  is  no  call,  however,  for  so  strange  a 
oonjonction  of  terms.^  The  Cosmic  Imaginaition  is 
assuredly  oonscious,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  person. 
And  recognition  of  immanent  purpose  is  not  the 
same  aa  belief  in  a  manlike  designer  who  deals  with 
a  "  given  "  world  much  as  a  joiner  deab  with  bitsof 
wood. 


nshta's  I^ohte,  whose  "  infinite  activity  "  is  not  oonscions 

TBrnon  or  .    ..        i 

"  oDociniatoiii  but  the  presuppoBition  of  oonsoiousness,  beheved 
''"''"^  in  unconscious  purpose.  For  him  the  *'  Atoolnte 
Ego  "  has  to  overcome  a  resistance  set  up  within 
itself,  and  only  in  the  course  of  striving  gainst  this 
obstacle  does  it  come  to  know  itsdf .  This  "  prac- 
tical "  idealism,  as  it  is  called,  issues  in  a  cult  of  the 
*'  moral  order  "  of  the  Universe.  In  moral  actjoo 
which  aims  at  a  victory  over  Nature — always  to  be 
accomplished  and  never  complete — lies  the  sufffeme 
end.  Here,  then,  primally  unconscious  life  becomes 
at  last  more  or  less  consoiouB  in  sentient  individtisiB, 

*  Then  are  arrftngemetita,  «.g.  a  gu  engiiie,  which  perfonn 
the  work  for  which  they  were  deogned  wiUioDt  cnnadoOMMM- 
But  they  embody  design  or  pnrpofte  when  conatznoted  and  aia^J 
pioIoDg  this. 
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and,  ve  must  surest,  eonscioos  of  the  futility  of 
the  purpoee  for  which  creation  exists.  For  the 
"  Absolute  Ego  "  can  only  nuuntain  ite  self-know- 
ledge so  long  as  the  resistance  within  itself  lasts,  and 
is  thus  in  the  fix  that  the  resistance  has  to  be  of  once 
ferpetvated  and  overcome  with  no  prospect  of  a  final 
satisfaetory  harmony.  In  the  second  place,  a 
merely  "moral  ideal  "  is  altogether  too  arid  and 
abstract  to  be  worth  fighting  for.  A  moral  order  of  Hu  "tnoiai 
"  duty  for  duty's  sake  "  ought  to  move  nobody  ■bmni  idMi 
of  sane  outlook.  Duties  that  further  the  mder  °'  *°^'>* 
interests  of  yourself  and  other  eentients  are 
worth  observing.  But  duties  which  serve  only 
to  keep  an  "Absolute  Ego"  aware  of  itself, 
tbioogh  "striving,"  seem  ridiculous.  A  revolt  of 
developed  sentiente  against  such  slavery  were 
timely. 

We  are  not  yet  considering  morality  in  full,  but 
we  seem  justified  at  the  moment  in  urging  this. 
Take  care  of  the  foil  and  rich  living  of  individuals, 
and  the  Cosmic  Imagination  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  CJ.  enjoys  an  iirm-ginftl  life  which  is  its  ownTbaO.Lfi 
end.  It  is  not  a  person  and,  accordingly,  is  not  ■npermani. 
moral  in  the  sense  in  which  you  and  I  and  a 
wdl  domesticated  Newfoundland  dog  are  labelled 
"moral."  It  is  Universal  Beahty  and  does  not 
behave  in  our  very  partial  and  preferential  ways. 
ThoB  in  the  wars  of  ite  creative  phase  it  acts  inevit- 
>%  hotb.  for  and  against  a  given  sentient  or 
gniiip  of  eentiente ;  owing  to  ite  universal  character 
it  cannot  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  a  limited  portion 
of  reality.  It  is  active  in  all  directions,  is  super- 
KUntl.  It  is  present  in  some  manner  in  all  forms  of 
sentient  life.     These  forms,  as  we  know,  collide ; 
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yet  it  is  with  them  all,*  oTerruIing  conflict,  how- 
ever, in  auch  faahjon  as  furthers  its  total  imaginal 
life. 

MMdatn  Do  you  suggest  that  we  are  in  view  of  a  divine 
egoism,  submoral  rather  than  snpwmoral  i  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  egoism  is  submoral ;  it 
is,  on  the  oontouy,  an  essential  aspect  of  morality. 
However,  it  is  no  "  ego,"  but  the  total  movement  of 
creation  that  is  in  question.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  this  total  movement  will  vindicate  itself  com- 
pletely in  its  result  —  in  a  divine  oonsununatioii 
in  which  even  finite  sentiency  is  not  cheated  or 
lost. 


The  CI.  IN  PuKPoarvE  Crkativb  Evolutiok 

Imagination  is  essentially  teleologio  and  it  uses 
the  achievement  of  one  leon  as  a  departure  for  that 
of  the  next.  Note  that  Bergson,  though  he  faaa 
not,  indeed,  reached  the  concept  of  the  C.I.,  hsa 
denied  most  effectively  that  the  world-order  is  the 
realisation  of  an  eternally  stereotyped  plan,  illu- 
sively presented  in  the  form  of  time.  Erolution 
"  creates,  as  it  goes  on,  not  only  the  forms  of  life, 
but  the  ideas  that  will  enable  the  intellect  to  mider- 
stand  it."  Were  reality,  he  writes,  the  outcome  of 
a  prefigured  plan,  it  ought  to  show  greater  and 
greater  harmony  as  it  progresses.  It  does  not. 
Again,  "  Nature  is  more  and  better  than  a  plan  in 
course  of  realisation.    A  plan  is  a  term  assigned  to 

*  We  have  jet  to  underatand  clearly  the  manner  in  iritiek  the 
C.L  ia  "  present "  in  the  disoord  of  Nature  and  its  inplioated 
sentient  life.  This  ia  a  vital  issue,  and  ia  dealt  with  in  Fart  IH 
at  length. 
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ft  labour  ;  it  closes  the  future  whose  form  it  indi- 
cates. Before  the  evolution  of  life,  on  the  contrary, 
the  portals  of  the  future  remain  iride  open.  It  is  a 
creation  that  goes  on  for  ever  in  virtue  of  an  initial 
movement.  This  movement  constituteB  the  unity 
of  the  organised  world — a  prolific  unity,  of  an 
infinite  richness,  superior  to  any  that  the  intellect 
could  dream  of,  for  the  intellect  is  only  one  of  its 
aspects  or  prodacta."  ^  "  Intellect,"  let  us  add, 
never  "  dreams  of "  nor  originates  anything :  it  is 
a  collective  name  for  processes  and  results,  the 
driving-power  in  and  behind  which  is  imaginal. 
"  Analysis  "  itself  ia  only  selective  imagining  on  the 
spur  of  interest.  The  concept,  judgment,  and  infer- 
ence are  all  forms  of  imagining  which  serve  the 
interests  of  sentient  life.* 

The  making  of  novelty  cannot  cease,  so  far  asTheWwid- 

^  J         n    .      n  J.-  tJ     Qronnd  li  not 

creative  eras  are  concerned.  But  aU  creative  world-  Mieif  arMtiv*. 
processes,  we  shall  surmise,  last  for  a  finite  time  and 
have  their  consummations.  In  these  latter  creative 
imi^ovisation  is  eclipsed  by  the  vision  of  achieve- 
ment, the  travail  of  Becoming  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
Being  of  snccessionlesa  duration.  A  philosophical 
adventuie  ia  this  quarter  awaits  us  shortly. 

The  power,  which  gives  rise  to  these  creative  inuwin*^™, 
episodes,  is  not  an  indeterminate  Bei^sonian  "  Life,"  Bernoniu 
but  imaginal:  conscionsnesB  with  a  content  which  ,„^^o,pi||j,, 
resembles  most  nearly  what,  in    our  surveys   of 
human  experience,  we  call  imagination.     Only  cod- 
crete  inu^ning  can  hold  the  detail  of  a  World- 

'  Oeolttw  Bvohtion,  English  tramilation,  p.  110. 

'  Inaee  to  be  dealt  with  ftiDy  in  the  second  volame  of  this 
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System ;  only  unagining  overtops  aJl  phenomou, 
such  as  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  the  required 
degree.  Any  kind  of  psychical  activity  can  be 
derived,  at  any  rate  plaosibly,  from  actave  imagina- 
tion  ("  will,"  "  impolse,"  "  inatinot,"  "  memory," 
"  peroeption,"  "  conception,"  "  reaeoning,"  "  emo- 
tional moods,"  etc.,  are  oases  in  point) ;  Nature 
its^  presents  no  diffioolty.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  can  attempt  the  reverse  kind  of  operatson 
with  any  show  of  ancoeas.  H^el  tried  to  exhitHt 
everything  as  "  disgoises "  of  logical  conception 
writ  la^e,  for  that  ia  really  what  his  systesi 
means.  The  ezperimmt  was  seen  to  fail  as  soon 
as  the  "  order  of  concepts "  was  oonfronted 
seriously  with  the  order  of  concrete  empiiica) 
reality.  Yoa  cannot  derive  imagination  from  any 
one  of  its  alleged  "  disguises  "  with  any  show  of 
plausibility. 

^  "pUn"  Sappoee  that  we  wen  to  consider  the  story  of  one 
^tiiraiu  of  the  many  World-Systems — and  there  are,  perhaps, 
BjiLm.  indefinitely  many — which  mark  creative  episodee  in 
the  CI.  There  is  no  stereotyped,  unalterable  plan  to 
be  realised :  there  will  be  a  flood  of  imaginal  novelty 
which  is  to  multiply  in  all  directions  ;  a  witness  not 
to  the  poverty,  but  to  the  fecundity,  of  the  creative 
Idea.  This  World-System  of  changing  aspeots  will 
contain  lavish  experiment  or  "  fortuitoos  variation  " 
(so-called)  from  the  moment  of  the  primeval 
appulse  onward.  And,  becaofie  there  is  ima^nal 
experiment,  there  will  be  elimination  on  the  great 
scale ;  a  process  of  Natural  Selection  which  will 
scavenge  Nature  and  Hiatory  of  the  failiirea  ftsd 
monstrosities  which  thia  trial  and  error  procedure 
involves. 
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But  though  there  ie  no  mere  realisation  of  a  fixed  in  whkt 
plan,  there  must  be  a  very  definite  initial  imagining  ^^^^ii^re- 
of  the  field  in  which  further  creations  are  to  occur.  ^^m'^iT'" 
In  the  case  of  the  making  of  a  poem  or  romance  the 
artist,  however  veil  equipped  for  his  task,  has  sur- 
{ffises  and  muxpeoted  inspirations  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds ;  there  arise  endless  fresh  situations,  each  of 
which  requires  a  '*  solution  "  never  before  in  being. 
Similarly  in  the  making  of  the  romance  of  a  World- 
System,  imagination  the  artist  possesses  a  concrete 
gramioal  World-Idea,  but  the  initial  field  imagined 
at  onoe  grows  its  crop  of  novelty,  and  each  departure 
beoomee  the  starting-point  of  farther  departures, 
all  of  which  bring  fresh  reality  into  the  Universe. 
On  the  great  scale,  cosmic  "  variation,"  is  of  this 
OTdfSt  of  imaginal  improvisation.  An  astaY)nomical 
Bystero  or  an  oak,  as  we  know  them  now,  are  the 
frtutfl  of  long  experimental  imagining,  variations 
of  no  value  being  weeded  ont.  But  in  this  regard 
I  must  not  anticipate. 

The  plan  is  " reaaonahte,"  not  in  a  "logical  "  tn what asiue 
way,  hot  because  it  embodies  a  purpose— imagining  ^^i^S.ie." 
that  fulfils  itself  fully  and  richly,  having  a  plastic 
being  that  is  designful  to  virtue  of  its  eternal  char- 
■ctar.  It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  grows,  and  its 
but  stage  could  no  more  be  *'  deduced  "  from  the 
first  than  a  smile  could  be  "  deduced  "  from  Hegel's 
category  of  "  Beii%."  Its  growth  is  such  as  to 
develop  inu^inal  life,  of  the  type  determined 
gBQorally  by  the  imtial  field,  to  the  richest 
possible  level :  a  level  which  philosophy  may  term 
"satisfactory,"  but  which  might  be  described  in 
mote  emotional  language  for  the  present  best  dis- 
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wii7*  Each  initial  World-System,  present  to  conscious- 

emuiiutQ  oesB,  that  awares  it  through  and  through,  may  be 
StL^^!*  treated  as  a  single  thought  or  subordinate  minor 
raMonabia."  cosmio  whole.  So  many  World-S^tems,  bo  many 
snch  single  thonghts.  And  now  a  complication  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
many  Atak  questions  Bupervene«.  The  germinal 
World-System  evbordinatM  hamumunidy  the  contera- 
oapects  which  WK  may  call  its  "  memberg  "  ;  it  is  a 
one  that  is  many,  but  the  one  dominatea.  But  with 
the  eTolution  of  Nature  the  many  come  to  triumph 
in  their  turn  and  have  a  free  awing.  Nature  becomes 
a  many  that  is  one  ;  the  many  dominating.  And 
with  this  self-assertion  of  the  many,  Nature  tends  to 
pursue  a  career  of  its  own ;  to  bud  ofi  and  break 
away  from  the  parent  C.I.,  though  the  rupture  can 
never  be  complete.  It  tends  to  become  a  more  or  leu 
independent  minor  whole  which,  at  the  outset,  is  con' 
trolled  by  its  parts,  in  which  parts,  again,  multiplicity 
Theionraeof  and  " looseness  "  prevail.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
diMordi  of  "  bacchantic  discords  of  Nature  which  are  continued, 
wBUaDtufl  ^  ^^  know  to  our  cost,  into  animal  and  human 
sentient  life.  Still,  the  wholeness  or  unity  of  Nature 
is  nev&e  quite  abolished  ;  and  with  the  progress  of 
evolution  it  re-asserts  itself  more  and  more.  The 
imaginal  Nature  almost  breaks  away  and  runs  a 
course  of  its  own — its  parts  almost  break  away  from 
it  and  from  one  another, — but,  despite  the  domina- 
tion of  the  many,  it  remains  a  thought  never  quite 
foreign  to  the  C.I.  It  is  a  thought  like  a  poem  oi 
romance  of  my  private  fancy  which,  originated  by 
me,  subsequently  develops  independently  of  my 
will,  but  which,  despite  this  free  self-developmeDt, 
remains,  at  bottom,  my  possession  and  subject  to 
my  sway.    The  progress  of  this  or  that  World- 
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System  includes  gradual  reaseertion  of  the  unity- 
Bspect  as  oveiruling  the  many.^  And  the  general 
pn^rees  of  different  World-SysteniB  makes  for  their 
eventual  return  to  harmony  in  the  coTisoiousnesB  of 
the  CI,  For  the  all-inclusive  Imagiiial  Idba  doea  "inth^irown 
Dot  lose  its  thoughts,  however  freely  they  seem  to 
develop,  and,  if  the  many  most  have  their  turn, 
tbey  also  fulfil,  though  in  their  own  manner,  the 
unmanent  purpose  of  ite  superior  life. 

Note    that    in    these    imaginal   World-Systems,  Wbj  k  Wotid- 
which  almost  break  away  from  the  C.I.,  we  findo^^ji'in  ' 
the  radical  explanation  of  the  dark  side  of  reality.  JJ^^^^UJUJ^i 
Each  at  the  outset  is  a  baccbantic  imaginal  power,  imiginiag. 
breaking,  even  within  itself,  into  multipUcity  and 
discord.    It  ia  imagining  which  has  all  btti  escaped 
fnm  control  and  ie  uwMe  to  cotUtoI  iteelf.    It  is, 
consequently,  iu  many  respects  an  inferno,  a  night- 
mare, containing  evils  which  seem  to  pollute  the 
Universe. 

But,  precisely  because  it  originates  in  this  way.  The  0.1.  ta 
no  World-System  compromises  the  grandeur  of  the  ^1^1^  bj 
Cosmic  Ima^nation :  that  ocean  of  the  infinite  in  o^'^Jj^ 
which  world-evolutions  are   mere  episodes.    Con- 
»trvative  harmonious  Being  overflows  into  creative 
Becoming — ^we  have  the  Metaphysical  Fall,  of  which 
■n  account  will  be  ventured  in  Part  III.    There  are 
horn,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  at  an  inevitable  price, 

'  It  i(  to  thia  saboidmation  of  the  many  that  Hegel  refers,  in 
tbeoki^al  laogUAge,  when  be  says  "  we  regard  the  world  olao 
la  niled  by  Dirine  Providence :  implying  that  the  divimon 
txlweEo  tike  parts  of  the  world  is  continually  brought  book,  and 
"nAe  conformable  to  the  unity  from  which  it  bos  issnad" 
(WtlhoB,  Logic  of  Htgd,  "  Dootrine  of  the  Notion,"  p.  30e). 
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minor  syBtems  at  first  not  oontiolled  fully  by  ^leoi- 
Belves,  bat  retaining  tJie  imaginal  spontaneity  td 
their  aooxoe.  Henoe  many  torments  and  tears,  and 
tile  despair  of  writers  attempting  a  Theodicy, 
should  they  be  intent  on  disoeming  a  "  divine  [Jan  " 
manifofit  throughout  aU  r^ona  of  Nature  am) 
History. 

It  is  the  "  part  "  that  revolts,  so  to  speak,  agaitut 
the  Whole  and  introduces  the  !Pall ;  and  the  Fall, 
onoe  begun,  moat  take  its  course.  Anon  the  re^ub- 
ordination  of  the  "  parts  "  is  slowly  oonbrived — 
how  we  shall  note.  Bat  this  great  cosmic  struggle 
has  its  correspondingly  great  oompensation.  In 
the  process  by  which  the  re-Bubordination  is  effected, 
is  accomplished,  also,  the  evolution  and  perfection 
of  conscioos  individuals. 

We  shall  discuss  the  initial  stages  of  the  le- 
subordination  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of 
Nature. 

The  C.I.,  ALSO,  has  as  "  Affbctivb  "  Side.    Oh 
Cosmic  Emotion 

A  merei;  §  23.  A  merely  dry,  onemotional,  oognitive  hfe 

oBsdUre  lifB,  ,pould  be  onc  of  the  most  utterly  undesirable  things. 
mn  kffeotive  jt  ig  ^  defect  of  our  present  world  that  the  "  intrf- 
Mti>fiotoi7.  lectaal "  has  often  so  colourless  and  unsentimental 
a  soul.  Well  it  is,  of  course,  not  to  decide  intel- 
lectual issues  on  the  mere  prompting  of  emotions ; 
and,  with  the  purpose  of  thinking  accurately,  it  may 
be  advisable  sometimes  to  still  emotions  as  much  as 
we  can.  But,  apart  from  this  passing  purpose,  it  is 
a  blemish,  and  a  very  grave  one,  not  to  be  moved 
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by  wano  emotional  moods.  We  are  to  be  oom- 
muented  if  the  ezigenoies  of  our  thinking  make  for 
the  starving  of  our  affective  lives. 

Now,  among  many  philosophers  who  suppresa 
emotioDB  in  order  to  think  aoourately,  men  broken 
to  the  chill  *'  intellectual "  hfe,  there  has  prevailed 
a  tendency  to  credit  the  World-Ground  with  a 
character  aa  arid  as  their  own.    We  are  familiar  An  uitinwta 
with  the  oninviting  Grounds  of  many  writers  ;  the  denUot 
"Notion  of  notions,"  "  MindstnfE,"  "Will,"  etc,  etc.,  J^^^'„f 
devoid  of  emotion.    We  have  all,  at  some  time  or  thooiiit. 
another,  been  too  ready  to  beUeve  in  these  crea- 
tions of  the  study.     I  believed  in  this  scarecrow 
kind  of  Ground  myself,  when,  in  the  days  of  youth, 
I  overrated  the  "dry  light"  of  reason  and  the 
worth  of  its  place  in  the  Universe.    The  "dry," 
cf^tive  life  is  one  to  be  desired,  not  as  an  end  in 
itaelf ,  but  as  a  means  toward  something  else. 

Our  pleasures  and  pains  cover  a  field  extending  oatowu 
from  the  relatively  simple  joys  and  pangs  of  the  jSiJ^i" '''° 
flesh  which  qualify  organic  sensations  and  deliver-  ■"""'"!- 
uioes  of  the  special  senses  (tastes,  smells,  muscular 
exertion,  etc.),  throt^h  emotions  such  as  disgust, 
soijnae,  fear,  anger,  pride,  envy,  ambition,  pity, 
etc.,  up  to  rehgions  aentiment,  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  sentiments,  wide-ranging  sympathetic  feel- 
ings and  the  like.     Our  emotdons  contrast  with 
putdooa  aa  the  passing  wave  contrasts  with  the 
lasting  Atlantic  swell ;    with  the  relatively  stable 
or  conservative  side  of  our  affective  lives.*    For 

'  ^nieae  ue  emotionB  in  the  narrower  eenae  of  the  term, 
l^ler  we  nas  the  t«rm  in  a  wider  sense  aa  covering  all  modes 
^  the  aSeetiTe  life  of  the  Coamio  Imagmation. 

16 
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the  conaenative  side  of  reality  is  represented  even 
in  this  sphere  of  fact ;  paaaion,  as  Ribot  observes, 
is  "  in  the  affective  order  what  an  imperative  ide* 
{idiefixe)  is  in  the  intellectoal  order." 

We  classify  these  modes  of  t^e  affective  life  more 
or  less  tediously  and  nnsatiafactorily ;  for  t^e  shades 
and  complications  of  pleasures  and  pains,  adjec- 
tives as  they  are  of  other  content  indefinitely  varied 
in  different  persona  and  at  different  moments  in 
the  same  person,  are  too  numerous  for  the  psycho- 
logist to  deal  with.  For  the  purposes  of  meta- 
physics, however,  we  can  steer  dear  of  wearisome 
classifications  and  concentrate  our  attention  on 
features  common  to  all  the  modes  alike. 

We  noted  previously  that  pleasures  mark  furthered, 
and  pains  (which  attend  unresolved  oonfiicts] 
thwarted,  psychical  activity.  Ribot,  the  psycho- 
logist of  the  emotions,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  physiological  psychology,  and 
using  the  word  *'  tendencies "  to  oover  both  ttke 
physiological  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the 
phenomena,  says  that  the  affective  life  exists  acooid- 
ing  as  tendencies  are  "  satisfied  or  opposed."  We 
have  to  add  here  that  "  physiological  processes " 
carry  ns  into  the  realm  of  those  minor  aetUientt 
which  underlie  the  organism.  The  furthered  and 
thwarted  lives  of  those  sentients  are  reflected  in  our 
experience.  Our  more  cmde  joys  and  sufferings  of 
the  flesh  and  special  senses  might  be  said  to  indi- 
cate the  massed  affective  states  of  those  minor 
sentients ;  innumerable  hosts  of  such  existent 
being  connected,  e.g.,  with  the  pleasures  of  muscular 
activity  or  the  pain  of  a  bum. 
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Tlie  central  point  of  interest  for  us  now  ie  that  an  Tha  ««atni 
affective  life  seems  to  exist  whenever  aotiYitiee,  ESm^ 
vAieh  are  aivxtys  psychical,  are  "satisfied  or  opposed," 
farthered  or  thwarted. 

We  have  already  considered  the  Cosmic  Imagina-  Tha  •SaoUTs 
Uon  in  this  light  (Part  H.  Chap.  I.  §  19).    The  C.I.,  ai!  Si^«i 
as  imaginal   activity,    must  be  emotional   in  an "  ^^*''' 
eminent  sense.    And  regarded  on  it6  harmonious  "^'^^^ 
oonscxvative  side,  as  the  ocean  of  the  infinite,  it  is 
an  onimpeded    and    surely    happy   fwstivity.    We 
cumot  enter  into  the  depths  of  its  emotional  being. 
Perhaps  in  our  most  "  divine  "  moments  we  attain 
some  faint  measnre  of  insight — ^notably  in  certain 
snpwnormal  and  rare  ezperiencee  on  which  I  will 
not  dwell.    Bnt,  in  the  main,  we  are  forced  to  think 
here  in  a  dull  symbolic  way.    We  must  fall  back 

00  the  phrase  "the  C.I.  is  inefEftbly  happy,"  i.e.  its 
happiness  is  such  as  to  render  predicates  (which 
imply  likeness  to  our  experiences)  absurd.  If  I 
uiHwer  the  question  "  WheU  is  this  happiness  !  " 

1  have  to  reply,  "  It  is  that,"  and  since  the  "  that  " 
ia  some  kind  of  familiar  human  happiness,  I  am 
wasting  my  time.  The  kind  of  happiness  a£Srmed 
^rSi  be  indefinitely  too  petty,  and  also,  alas,  too 
flat.  To  know  the  cosmic  happiness  adequately 
one  must  live  it,  and  that  is  an  outlook  not  exactly 
nalisable  in  the  near  future. 

The  C.I.  is  not  active  beoause  it  enjoys  ;  it  enjoys 
u  &n  accompaniment  of  its  activity.  In  the 
Activity  of  rest,  or  its  contemplative,  conservative 
'^anoony,  the  ecstMy  is  commensurate  with  the 
^Mty.  If  we  like  phrases,  we  may  speak  of  the 
"beatific  vision,"  but  nothing  is  conveyed  thereby. 
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There    are    more   thinga    in    the    UnivecBe    than 
"  vision." 


tum  kflaotiTe       But  what  of  the  creative  episodes  in  process  which 
0.1. iniofki    "stain  the  white  radiance  of  eternity"?     They 
manifUtad      '^^7  B^^^"^  trifles,  ripples  of  ix)  moment  on  the  ocxan 
j""^"      of  the  infinite.    Nevertheless,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered.   In  so  far  as  the  CI.  ia  active  in  creative 
evolution,  it  includes  a  variety  of  World-Systems 
along  with  which  (if  our  own  ^stem  is  typical)  go 
numberleaa  evils.    These  systems,  with  their  hoste 
of  sentients,  have  almost  broken  away  from  the 
parent  Imaginal  Id>a — their  Father  in  heaven— 
and  the  fact  has  its  significance  in  this  disoussioD. 
But  they  have  not  broken  away  wholly.    For,  still 
present  to  its  oonscionsness,  they  colour  it  and  form 
in  their  totality  a  novel  and  enthralling  romance. 
Leibnitz  compared  God  to  the  artist  who  "  employe 
discoloured  shades  or  discordant  sounds  to  he^hten 
the  colouring  or  the  harmony  of  the  work  of  art, 
BO  that  it  gains  in  beauty  through  what  is  itself 
hideous."    Are  we  to  say  that  the  perfect  artast 
gives  his  WorId-Syst«ms  a  free  swing,  to  allow  the 
rise,   in   undivine  conditions,    of   sentients  whose 
story  throws  his  perfection  into  relief  1     Note  that 
these   sentients,   despite   the   diffOTences  of  their 
coTiterUs,  are,  in  respect  of  being  (xmseioua,  all  the 
same  ;  the  same,  too,  as  the  oonscioua  Idsa.    Con- 
Tha  Idu        soiousness  is  the  one  genuine  universal.     At  bottom 
romlJIU'for     the  Idba  is  Weaving  a  romance  for  itself.    This 
ituir.  romance,  too,  as  we  shall  surmise,  ia  one  of  Lore 

and  has  no  permanent  martyrs.  And,  awared  from 
a  central  point  of  view,  it  is  splendid,  not  the  less  bo 
because  it  takes  auoh  dread  chances  and  risks.  It  is 
not  played  or  "  allowed  "  on  lines  that  mar  the 
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total  cosmic  imaginal  life,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  most  be  no  sterilising  restriction  of  creative 
novelty.  Hence  the  price  of  creation,  if  it  is  to 
Sower  fully,  must  be  heavy  indeed. 

We  are  discussing  at  present  the  Idba.     But  it  au  Anita 
goes  ahoost  without  saying  that  the  sorrows  of  ^JJ^J^^j* 
finite  life  have  not  only  co9mic  value,  but  are  in-  «•■»'«  "'i""- 
dispensable  for  the  growth  of  the  finite  sentients  of  raaiit;  u 
themselves.    It  is  needful,  withal,  to  add  that  not  '"°'™^- 
all  the  unlovely  and  abominable   experiences  of 
aentimt  life  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  fashion. 
Much,  very  much,  of  finite  experience  is  sheerly 
evil  and  ugly  and  best  destroyed  even  for  memory. 
And  we  shall  discuss  later  whether,  along  with  a 
special  conservation  of  values,  there  does  not  go  also 
a  special  destruction  of  all  which  is  not  fit  to  endure 
and  form  a  permanent  portion  of  the  cosmic  inuiginal 
life.    In  a  Universe  which  accepts  novelty,  there  ie, 
perhaps,  a  corresponding  lapse  of  what  ofCends  the 
higher  cosmic  life.    Unlike  those  who  beheve  in  a 
Universe  with  an  *'  unreal  "  time,  we  are  able  to 
make   appeal    to    the    great    scavenger — change. 
Elimination,  at  need,  will  be  complete. 

The  CI.  does  not  suffer  the  pangs  of  desire  when  The  o.i. 
it  creates.    We  finitee  often  experience  these  pangs  ^JTS^^ 
before  action,    because   our   willing    is   tentative,  ^^"jj^-ft 
nieets  obstmctions,  and  pain,  accordingly,  leavens  orwtea. 
our  thwarted  or  impeded  psychical  hfe.    But  the 
Idu  imagine  and  the  facte  are  bo  :  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  Becoming  of  a  world-process  regarded 
u  a  tohoU.    The  plastic  activity  concerned  is,  to 
tbia  extent,  sheerly  joyful.    Pessimism  deals  with 
t^  story  of  the  finite  sentients  within  the  world- 
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whole  which  is  being  evolved.  Theee  sentdeDts, 
however,  colour  the  wider  ooBmic  life  in  which  they 
float  and  contribute,  as  already  anggeeted,  to 
divenify  and  enrich  the  play  of  creation. 

A  creative  era,  involving  billions  of  World-SystemB, 
more  or  less  cut  off  from  one  another,  is  an  incident 
only  in  the  plastic  life  of  the  Idka. 

I  have  used  the  term  "  play,"  and  the  word  seenu, 
indeed,  strangely  apposite.  The  world  is  a  game 
which  imagination  playa  with  itself.  The  Idka  is 
no  solemn  "  thinking  of  thought,"  prototype  of  a 
grim,  doll  profeasor  who,  dried  up  out  of  all  sem- 
blance to  manhood,  mumbles  logical  lore ;  no 
ascetic  power  looking  askance  on  joys  which  it  has 
itself  created.  The  Idea,  is  an  artist  whose  poem, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  not  enjoying  ocoompUshed  beaaty, 
but  creates — is  evolution.  He  creates,  too,  as  one 
who  must  leave  no  source  of  inspiration  untapped. 
And  his  work  is  comphcated  by  the  world-imagining 
which,  as  we  saw,  runs  amok.  A  thought,  at  once 
splendid  and  fearsome,  concerns  what  a  worid, 
woven  in  this  way  by  imagination,  might  bold. 
We,  a^ain,  like  the  supreme  artist,  ought  to  quit 
ourselves  in  our  adventures  in  the  spirit  of  sport. 
Play  being  basic,  and  "  duty,"  "  work,"  ^  and 
"  sacrifice  "  hmitations  of  our  being,  of  value  only 
for  desirable  ends  not  otherwise  to  be  reached, 
an  ethic  of  veritable  freedom  seems  in  view.  We, 
too,  ought  to  live  playfully  as  little  hampered  by 

'  "  Wo^ "  may  be  defined  m  mem  or  len  diaagreeable 
Mtioii  vhioh  u  a  means  towud  something  else.  "Work." 
BO-oalled.  which  is  pleniitint  uid  raised  for  its  own  mka, 
appnudmatea  to  pUj. 
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mastoB,    anthorities,    and    traditions    aa    oitoum- 
stanoes  allow. 


Thb  CJ.  and  Bbautt 

§  24.  We  have  made  mention  of  "Beauty,"  a  The  bcuutni 
word  which  is  used  ordinarily  with  an  extreme  utuJton. 
yagoeness  of  meaning,  and  of  which  no  definition  yet 
attempted  has  won  genial  assent.^  The  Uteratnre 
of  the  Bubjeot  is  aimply  hewildering,  and  tiresome 
pedants  ran  amok  and  disagree  here  at  their  worst. 
It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  we  submit  yet  another 
working  definition  of  our  own.  But  clear  and 
honest  thinking  forbids  evasion  of  a  difficulty,  and, 
accordingly,  we  will  anticipate  a  little  and  take 
the  plange. 

"  Beauty  "  is  not  a  distinct  kind  of  pleasure  nor 
IB  it  some  onivetsal  homogeneous  existent  of  which 
objects,  called  "  beautiful,"  partake.  I  seem  to  Tha  meuing 
label  "beautiful"  any  object  of  sense  or  fancy 'ij^^^foi^H 
which  I  enjoy  in  a  certain  way.  Any  covtent  or 
wimt-ixm/plex  is  "  beautiful "  if  I  can  Bb3T  in  it 
<nA  a  joy  satisfied  within  the  Iwnits  of  the  complex.* 
This  definition  coveis  the  whole  range  of  the  "  beauti- 
ful," from  its  most  lowly  phases  in  crude  animal 
Knsation  (e.g.  the  lesthetic  enjoyment  of  a  glass  of 
port)  np  to  experiences  of  Turner's  pictures,  sunsets, 
stones  of  Venice,  symphonies,  statuary,  lovely 
women,  the  drama,  cosmic  order,  and  the  rest. 

*  TUm  is  tiie  barden  of  a  loog  lamentation  in  Tobtoi'a  What 

*  "  AtacxaaMaoB,"  mich  as  contribute  so  lavishly  to  the  word- 
^ildterj  (rf  poetry,  greatest  of  the  arts,  fall,  of  oonne,  vithin  the 

<xntait.eon]plez." 
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liie  inpMui*  The  sapreme  standard  of  the  beaatif ol,  interpreted 
the  bMutifiO.  on  these  lines,  is  the  aetivUy  of  rest  wherein  the  C JL 

awares  perfect  and,  therefore,  onohanging  content. 

Finite  visiona  of  the  "beantifal"  lie  indefinitely 
TiM(M*otiof  below  this  level  of  awaring.    These  finite  sesthefac 

finite  BKhetie  .  ...  rwn.  ■.■  ^    j 

eip«riaiKM.  expenenoes  are  petty  m  scope.  They  are  Tituted 
by  the  ugly  aspecto  of  the  imperfect  things  awared. 
Even  the  human  body,  which  Hegel  thinks  the 
moat  beautiful  revelation  of  the  Absolute  to  senae, 
is  squalid  and  ugly  in  part.  They  soffier,  aiao, 
from  the  fact  that  the  things  cannot  ordinarily  be 
enjoyed  at  a  stroke.  Thus  we  have  all  but  lost  the 
beginning  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  when  we  are 
hearing  ite  close  ;  our  poor  memory  not  anffioienUy 
assisting  perception.  Similarly  in  oaaea  of  artistic 
achievements,  like  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  "  Iliad," 
or  even  tnomphs  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  the 
power  to  aware  the  elements  of  the  complex  all 
together  is  sadly  lacking.  Thus  "  activity  of  test " 
in  the  beautiful,  save  on  the  lower  levels  of  amse, 
is  denied  ua.  The  beautiful  object  is  imperfect 
and,  further,  the  experience  is  sapped  and  spoilt 
by  the  too  insistent  flowing  of  time.  It  results 
that  finite  experiences  of  "  beauty,"  as  of  "truth," 
are  makeshifts  ;  at  their  best  suggestive  only  of 
something  better  in  a  r^on  removed  from  mortal 
ken.  There  is  no  sure  consolation  in  such  ex- 
periences for  one  in  revolt  against  an  unsatis- 
factory world.^ 

^  The  "Bpontondtj"  of  hunuui  Art,  reaohing  beyond  tits 
level  of  the  beMitifnl  attiuned  in  Natnie,  ia  of  obrions  moioeiit 
to  our  main  hypotbeau  eukI  must  be  teeoted,  acoording^y,  io 
onr  volume  on  the  individnaL  In  Art  we  exendae  a  plajfnl 
freedom  whioh  is  creative  in  mannen  obvious  evoa  to  the 
materialist 
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Drvine  ob  Cosmkj  Love 


S  25.  Hegfdl  identified  God  with  Troth.  There 
ue  those  who  would  identify  Him  seemingly  with 
Beaaty.  I  repeat  the  statement  of  Bavaisson 
already  cited,  *'  Le  monde  entier  est  Tceuvre  d'une 
beaatd  absolne,  qui  n'est  la  oanse  des  choaes  que  pfv 
Vamodr  qa'elle  met  en  elles."  By  this  hangs  a 
m^ticism  of  abstractions.  Cosmic  Beauty  is  not  Tbe  oaamie 
by  itself  the  tdtimate  Groond.  It  is  a  side  of  the  StiK'i^ 
Imaginal  Idba  in  bo  far  as  its  contents  are  a  per-  ^,;^2"* 
fecUy  satisfying  delight,  meet  for  the  oonsoioos  r«>ut;. 
"activity  of  rest."  But  note  that  this  perfectly 
satisfying  delight  is,  also,  Love  ;  the  all-embracing 
Goemic  Ix)ve  which  crowns  the  height  of  feeling. 
Perfect  contents  (whether  ooosaious  in  their  own 
right,  in  and  for  themselTcs,  i.e.  individuals  or 
contents  that  are  merely  known,  as  a  poem  is  known 
by  qb)  are  the  joy  that  Love  seeks  to  conserve  and 
embrace.  It  is  only,  however,  the  "  activity  of 
Kst"  which  includes  perfection.  Sentients  and 
things  immersed  in  a  time-process,  unfit,  as  their 
Tery  changes  show,  to  endure,  are,  in  theological 
langoage,  all  in  the  r^on  of  "  Wrath." 

la  an  emotional  regard  Cosmic  Love  is  the  most 
glorions  reality  in  the  Universe.  But  it  does  not,  of 
itself  and  from  itself,  give  rise  to  evolution.  That 
IB  the  achievement  of  the  G.I.,  the  Imaginal  Idba, 
whose  content  has  the  side  of  Cosmic  Beauty  and 
I«Te,  but  is,  also,  assuredly  very  much  more. 
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ON  OBBTAIN  mPOBTAlTT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  C.L 
CONSIDBBED   3KFABATBLT   {continued) 

6.   ThB  C.I.,   TOTB  AND  SFACB 

Timaaiid  §  1.  Thb  CosDiic  Imagination,  by  suppoeitioD, 
■^laota^m/  does  not  exist  "  in  "  time  and  space.  It  exhanste 
TCDtoDtotUM  reality  ;  any  alleged  "  other  "  exiBtence  is,  in  troth, 
part  of  its  content,  i.e.  part  of  that  which  it  avares. 
Time  and  space  are  to  be  understood  as,  in  some 
manner,  aepecte  of  this  content.  Modes  in  v^cb 
this  content  is  present  to  the  CI.  are  now  interesting 


We  have  ui^ed,  in  our  advocacy  of  idealistic 
realism,  that  the  content  of  the  C.I.  can  be  viewed 
ae  well  in  the  way  proper  to  idealism  as  in  that 
proper  to  realism.  Thus  this  content  can  be  re- 
garded as  of  one  character  and  tissue  with  what 
we  all  aware  intimately  as  our  "  percepts "  and 
"  ideas."  This  ia  an  idealistic  attitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  content  ia  no  mere  sum  of  "  states  " 
or  modifications  of  consciousness,  bat  is  rather  pre- 
sent to  it.  C/oTtsciousness,  which  is  active,  is  the 
CI.  viewed  aa  a  continuum.  It  is  the  identity  in 
which  the  manifold  or  differences  of  content  are  eo- 
awared  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  more  than 
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diacnto  ezistentB.  This  content  iB  as  *'  real "  as 
is  concioosnem.  Thns  you  osn  regard  the  CI.  in 
an  idealistdo  or  a  realistic  vein,  as  you  like,  subject 
to  the  adnusaion  that  things  (while  not  your  experi- 
ence in  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  word)  are 
always  such  that  they  are  or  can  be  experienced  or 
awared.  It  is  needful  to  recall  these  considerations 
in  view  of  what  is  to  follow.  We  are  iiot  oonunitted 
to  an  adventure  which  aims  at  a  "  subjectivist "  or 
Kantian  interpretation  of  time  and  space. 


Time  and  space  implicate  the  general  topic  of^probUmi 
"idations,"  as  yet  insufficiently  treated.    But  the  tpM* oomMi 
importance  which  they  wear  in  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  ^'SJlS^  ' 
aa  forcing  a  philosophy  to  declare  itself,  justifies  a  "•^■ 
pTeliminaty  discussion  of  them  apart.    They  compel, 
uideed,  statements  so  revelatory  of  a  philosophical 
standpoint  that,  after  considering  them,  one  has 
S^aeped  the  very  spirit  of  the  behef  concerned. 
Consider,  for  instance,  what  the  DurSe  RieUe  has 
Kteant  for  BeKsonism. 


Time 
9  will  b^n  with  a  preliminary  treatment  of 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  C.I.  (or,  as  we 
li&TO  also  called  it,  the  Inu^pnal  Idea  or  Ground) 
u  active  in  two  main  ways,  to  wit,  as  contempla- 
tive  or  oonservative  and  as  creative  or  evolutionary, 
^y  problems,  as  yet  unsolved,  are  raised  by  this 
^ew.  But  to  facilitate  the  consideration  of  time, 
"t  OB  suppose  the  G.I.  in  a  comply  rest-phase, 
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i.e.  in  aotivitj  which  ie  net  in  tespect  of  ite  oootent 
whioh  does  not  change.  What  standing,  if  any, 
baa  time  in  the  CI.  as  statically  active  in  this 
manner  i  If  we  look  at  the  problem  in  this  way, 
we  shall  teach  cor  solntion  qolte  smoothly. 

We  shall  commence  by  rejecting  ontright  the 
BoUon.  fiction  of  "  timelessneas,"  criticismB  of  which  have 

been  suggested  already  (Fart  II.  Chap  I.  §  21). 
"  Timelessness  *'  is  a  Conunand-Gonoept  (Part  I. 
Chap.  n.  §  4}  to  which  there  is  no  annoering  ex- 
perience. 

Tha  ■■^«u  oi  The  main  aspects  of  time  as  actually  peroeired 
timoi  daroid  and  faucicd  by  us  finitee  are  duration,  ohan^,  and 
mBiO^^'  (let  it  not  be  overlooked  as  is  customary)  simul- 
human  taneity.    More  accurately,  there  are  contents  which 

we  aware  as  enduring  or  lasting,  existing  one  after 
the  other  and  existing  at  the  same  time.  Observe 
that,  in  these  experiences,  the  reality  awared  is  never 
bare  time,  but  has  always  a  filling  of  protean  stuff 
— coloiu^,  tastes,  pleasures,  pains,  resolutions,  geo- 
metrical lines,  verbal  symbols  of  abstract  reasoning 
or  what  not — ^which  is  said  to  be  determined  in 
time.  Bare  time  is  never  "intuited"  as  an  "in- 
finite necessary  continuum  "  according  to  an  old 
philosophical  superstition.  Perception  and  fsacy 
show  us  this  filling  and  its  manner  of  appearing- 
The  popular  and  the  mathematicalnmnceptnal  in- 
ventions about  an  entity  "  time  "  are  subsequent 
to  first  perceptions  and  fancies  ;  and  are  a  novel 
addition  to  experience  as  it  came  originally.  We 
must  not  allow  these  human  inventions  to  inflnesce 
the  account  of  timt-wntent  as  it  obtains  on  a  level 
where  conceptions  are  not  required. 
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The  CI.  is  not  *'  in,"  nor  doee  it  aware,  an  abstract 
fonn  or  entity  "  time  "  :  it  awares  filled  time.^ 

TbJB  filling,  as  present  to  the  static  or  conserra-  Tfaewotrnt 
tive  activity  of  tlie  C.I.,  is  not  titneleas  but  enditres,  ^^i^d'L 
ia  awared  without  suffering  change.    We  are  not,  iJ^,iJ^S' 
therefore,  concerned  here  with  duration  in  Beigson's  it««iarM- 
aeoee  of  the  term,  which  means  the  continuous 
flowing  of  a  changiTig  psychical  reality  which  creates.* 
The  herald   of    Bei^on's    "  Dur6e  "    was    Boyer- Tiiii  ii  not  Uu 
Collard,  the  populariser  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  di*aiua«]  b? 
io  France.     He  notes,  with  a  side  glance  at  Beid,  ^"v^ 
dnratioQ  as  the  presupposition  of  succession  and 
bases  our  concept  of  it  on  experience  of  continuous 
identity  which  imphra  our  corUinuoua  activity.    But, 
bowever  heralded,   Bergson'a  Durie  RieUe  is  not 
immediately  relevant.    For  we  are  discussing  at 
preaent,  not  duration  as  it  may  characterise  an 
Older  of  ehangefui  creation,  but  duration  as  we  are 
DOW  conceiving  it,  to  wit,  as  content  which  is  awared 
mthoia  change,  which  endures,  not  indeed  "  time- 
leeely "  but  without  alteration,  for  the  conscious- 
oeas  of  the  CI. 

This  duration,  of    course,  has   (like  Bergson's) 

'  We  an  ignoring  hen  tho  finite  aentientA  whioh  the  C.L 
■ntJodee.  Of  oonrse,  in  so  for  u  it  inohides  them,  it  indudM 
II>^  oonceptoal  iDventioiiB.    Bnt  this  ia  another  story. 

'  "Pure  dumtion  is  the  form  which  the  BnocessioD  of  oar 
WBtaoaa  ototes  eaeumee  when  oar  ^o  Ie(a  itaelf  Uve,  when 
it  nfniiu  from  aepoiattng  ita  present  state  from  former  states 
•  • .  DOC  need  it  forget  its  former  states ;  it  is  enoogh  that,  in 
■«nIHng  Uieae  states,  it  doee  not  set  them  alongside  its  actual 
■t*te  u  one  point  aloi^mde  another,  bat  forms  both  the  past  and 
^  pfMent  states  into  an  organic  whole  "  {Time  and  Free  IfiS, 
^  tnna.,  p.  100). 
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Hmr  *'  heterogeneous  momenta  "  of  content  which  "  inter- 

MftUiwiwttii  penetrate  "  ;  this  is  to  aay  that  the  oontinuity  of 
SSSrf't^"  the  C.I.,  which  is  coflaciousnese,  OTemles  and 
fnndtntntai    includes  a  manifold  content.    The  C.I.  is  alike  one 

toimofUme.  .  ,  .  ,        .  .      , 

and  many,  bat  with  unity  dominant.  And  now 
note  the  first  reading  of  the  time-riddle.  These 
enduring  contents  are  iogettur — bat  only  througii 
the  eonsciousnefls  in  which  they  are  eo-awaied. 
They  endure  simultaneously,  because  their  plonlity 
is  grasped  by  the  oontinoity  or  conBoiousnees  of  the 
C.I.  Consciousneas  is,  to  this  extent,  the  sooice 
of  the  fundamental  form  of  time :  a  simultaneity  or 
togetherness  of  contents  that  simply  endure.  More 
briefiy,  the  grasp  of  plural  contents  by  eonsoiouBneas 
ia  static  time. 

Butio  ttma         Static  time  is  thus  a  manner  in  which  contents  are 

^^fl,^^.      awared  by  the  C.I.     But  this  is  not  the  only  manner 

of  the  time  sort  in  which  contents  can  be  awaied. 

The  time-order  of  changelesa  eimultaneity  belongs 

to  the  activity  of  the  C.I.,  considered  apart  from 

creative  episodes.    We  have  now  to  consider  another 

kind  of  time-order,  that  of  avcceaaion.    There  viQ 

he  a  certain  continuity  at  the  worst  even  here,  for 

creation,  despite  the  bacchantio  discords  of  the 

World-Systems    which    almost    break    away  from 

their  ground  (Part  11.  Chap.  n.  §  22),  still  takes 

B«is«<ni'irMi  place  within  the  CI.    Shall  we  find  here  Bei^son's 

to^iS  ^^   real  duration  as  "  that  in  which  each  form  flows  out 

srMtiim.         Qf  previous  forms,  while  adding  to  them  something 

new,  and  is  explained  by  them  as  much  as  it  exi^ains 

them  "  ?  ^    We  shall  find  that  creative  imagining 

is  ever  giving  birth  to  such  new  forms,  but  we  shall 

place  this  changeful  activity  within  the  wider  life 

^  See  Creative  Evolution,  Eng.  bans.,  pp.  382-3- 
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of  tbe  CI.  which  can  create,  but  also  not  create, 
the  new.  The  UiiiTerse  seems  not  wholly,  nor 
oeceesarily,  cTeative.  Imagining  is  freedom,  not  an 
enforced  altering  of  reality  which  can  never  show  a 
paoae.  And  Bergson's  further  belief  that  creative 
change  has  no  "  steps,"  irresolvable  into  changes,  is 
one  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  endorse. 


On  the  Rbautt  awd  Mbanikg  of 

TmB-SuCCESSION 

\  2,  We  shall  attempt  to  show  later  that  time- 
simultaneity  is  the  stem  from  which  time-sncceasion 
uid  co-existence  (space)  alike  proceed,  being  first- 
born among  inventions  thrown  ofi  by  the  CI.  in  the 
procees  of  oreation  or  evolntion  as  it  is  more  usually 
tfinned  to-day.  But  we  are  deahng  now  only  with 
oertun  septuately  regarded  aspects  of  the  CI.  An 
account  of  the  connexion  of  these  three  "forms," 
t.e.  manners  of  appearing  of  content,  will  he  deferred 
until  the  evolution  of  Nature  is  discussed. 

It  is  customary  to  overlook  or  n^ect  serioufdy 
the  aspects  of  time  as  simultaneity  and  changeless 
duration  and  to  fix  attention  mainly  on  time  as 
change,  as  what  Mill  describes  as  "  an  indefinite 
rocceasion  of  successions  unequal  in  rapidity."  * 
Tbe  incompleteness  and  ragged  edges  of  these 
vuiifihing  "  successions  "  have  annoyed  philosophers 
bom  the  days  of  the  Greeks  onward.  Just  consider 
what  a  mere  fragment  of  tbe  Universe  swirb  through 
my  "  specious  present  "  ;  a  wretched  few  seconds  of 
clearly  intuited  fact  I  There  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  get  rid  somehow  in  theory  of  these  vanishing 
'  XxamiiKiiioit  of  Sir  W.  HamOton'e  Philoto]Ay,  p.  263. 
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Buooeaedons  and  to  aaeext  that  reality  lies  not  io 
them,  but  in  a  superior  Poirer,  itself  aboTo  snccee- 
sioDB  and  only  aeemirtg  to  appear  in  these  from  our 
finite  and  partial  point  of  view. 

Spinnaud  Spinoza  did  much  in  this  way  for  modem  and 
i^Kiiuttime-  especially  Q^man  and  German-inspired  British 
■nsMwioa,  j^^  American  thought.  In  the  words  of  Erdmann, 
"ATenoee  .  .  .  had  made  the  philosopher  take 
his  stand  in  the  heart  of  eternity,  where  before 
and  after  completely  disappear,  and  where  all  that 
is  possible  is  r^;arded  as  already  actual.  Sinnoza 
follows  him  almost  literally  in  demanding  that  the 
philosopher  should  view  everything  aiA  tipeeie  aeter- 
nitatia,  i.e.  in  perfect  freedom  from  the  hmits  of  time. 
.  .  .  This  naturally  implies  that  he  views  everything 
«imW,  t.e.  without  a  real,  and  in  merely  a  l<^cal, 
Bucceasion.  Accordingly,  the  starting-point  of  bis 
philosophy  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  not  even 
the  fundamental  cause  of  all  things,  but  the  logical 
presupposition  of  all  that  exists, — that  in  virtae  of 
which  alone  everything  else  can  become  an  object 
of  i;hought  and  which  itself  does  not  require  for  ite 
conception  the  anteoedent  conception  of  anything 
else.    This  is  the  only  meaning  of  his  eauta  Mtt." 

Kant's  attitude,  again,  denies  snoceasion  to 
The  pint-  "  things  -  in  -  themselves."  The  post  -  Kantian 
^^i^^A  rationidists  and  even  Schopenhauer  oontinne  the 
sSh<I^h«nBr  att^^^  on  the  reality  of  succeesion,  but  the  student 
atuokthe       is  often  misled  by  the  constant  harping  on  "pro- 

re»btyoftime.  ,.<,.,  *    .1       ti       »    11         •    ..        1.     1 

moocMion.  gress,  labouT  of  the  Idea,  evolution,  etc., 
which  accompanies  the  attack.  The  Umverse, 
according  to  Hegel,  ia  always  "  accomphshing  itself." 
This  pronouncement  seems  to  admit  the  reality  of 
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tiine-siHsoeesion.  But  H^^l  averB,  also,  that  tlie 
UniTerae  is  "  accomplished,"  and  this  attitude 
deprives  the  first  statement  of  genuine  value.  The 
upehot  has  been  to  associate  an  important  wing 
of  idealistic  thought  with  the  denial  of  the  reality 
oE  time-flucoession. 

This  denial  has  been  supported  by  insistence  on 
the  "  contradictory  "  character  of  time-succession. 
But,  B8  we  shall  see  shortly,  the  so-called  "  law  *' 
of  contradiction  must  not  be  used  too  freely  in 
metaphysioa  or  it  will  break  in  our  hands. 

Bosuiqoet  considers  that  time-succession  is  *'  not  BoMuqnet'i 
a  form  which  profoundly  exhibits  the  unity  of  *' 
things,"  and  holds  that  apace  and  succession  alike 
[ffesuppose  "a  degree  of  miity  which  would  anni- 
hilate  them  if  it  either  were  completed  or  reduced 
to  Esro."  ^  It  is  the  case  that  time  •  succession 
occurs  just  in  that  domain  of  reality,  where  the  many, 
(u  tee  saw,  confiict  and  have  their  free  swing  (Part  11. 
Chap.  II.  §  22).  And  it  is  probable  that  eventually 
the  "  specious  "  present  known  to  finite  sentients 
will  pass  away  with  the  recovery  of  the  "  genuine  " 
^nsBent.  If  so,  the  incomplete  unity  of  a  succession 
of  vanishing  successions,  with  their  differences  so 
eztonud  to  one  another,  wilt  disappear.  But  the 
reality  of  the  successions,  as  occurring  now,  cannot 
be  impeached  in  view  of  what  has  not  yet  come 
to  pass.  These  successions  belong  to  the  stage  in 
which  new  achievements  of  the  C.I.  are  being 
accomplished.  They  constitute  a  departure,  nay, 
a  deaunt,  ob  we  admit  readily,  from  the  "  activity 
of  rest "  with  its  unbroken  harmony  and  fulness. 

*  Loifie,  \nL  L  p.  273. 

16 
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The  descent,  however,  is  put  of  an  immanent  de- 
T^ping  pnrpose,  and  the  function  of  time-sooQeasion 
as  vital  to  this  latter  may  be  expreaeed  thus  : — 

Time-»v£ce»a%on  is  the  Fobm  or  Cbkatioh — of  that 
imaginal  oosmio  activity  by  which  new  reality  is 
I  being  made.  It  falls,  therefore,  with  perfect  natural- 
ness  into  a  scheme  such  as  ours.  Im^nation 
being  real  as  the  foundation  of  things,  its  mode  of 
self-activity  is  real  ae  well.  Thus  empirical  woA- 
aday  testimony  to  the  facts  of  time-lapse  and 
change  is  once  and  for  all  oonfirmed.  The  woild- 
{Hrinciple  is  such  that  it  reveals  its  reality  in  this 
change.  An  eternally  fixed  imagination  would  be 
onesided  and  quite  absurd  1 

Thus  the  hetiet  in  the  CI.  implies,  furiJier,  that 
time-snoceflsions  are  real — as  real  as  that  Ultimate 
Reality  itself.  This  reality  of  succession  is  what 
the  plain  man  takes  for  granted  and  what  cultivated 
opinion  need  no  longer  contest.* 

To  think  Time-succession  being  the  "  Form  of  Oeation,"  an 

^^^l^^g^J^'i^  attempt  to  think  it  away  would  seem  bound  to  grow 
JJj™;^  difficulties.  And  this  is  the  case.  Thus,  as  C3brvetJi 
^ffionitiw.  BeEid  points  out,  if  time  is  unreal,  "  the  progress  of 
■bmrins  (bi>  investigation  ought  to  have  led  to  a  etatao  iistead 
^  of  a  more  and  more  dynamic  view  of  Nature,  hj 
which  we  seek  in  laws  of  change  the  ezpIanatJoo 
even  of  what  seems  the  least  changeable."  '  We 
might  add  that  these  "  lawa  of  change  "  which  some 

*  Tbtu  A.  E.  Taylor's  "  pwhapi  insoluble  probfem  vbj 
suooeoaioD  in  time  should  be  a  featora  of  ezperieoca  "  (Sloanlt 
of  MeiajAynea,  p.  161)  diamayB  oa  no  longw. 

»  MdajJij/ne*  of  Nahire,  p.  277. 
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reg&rd  as  static — as  frozen  imifonnitde8  of  caoso- 
tjon — have  themselTee,  perchance,  only  tu^minable 
carefflB,  obanging  elowly  as  bo  many  relatively 
stable  ht^)itg  of  behaviour  which  interacting  Nature- 
complexes  present.  Static  categories  will  not  allow 
03  to  follow  the  facts  of  experience  and  so  to  live 
practioally  in  this  sublunary  world  at  all.  And 
they  wiU  not  enable  us,  as  philosophers  and  men  of 
a^enoe,  even  to  think. 

H.  A.  Beybum  uiges  that  oar  actual  workaday 
experimceB  derive  their  significance  from  the  fact 
that  one  moment  in  a  time-succession  is  rwt  with 
UMtber,  nay,  that  the  very  "  unity  of  interest,"  on 
vhich  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  may  depend  on 
thu  "  aeU-extemality  "  of  moments.  One  sees  this 
well  in  games  of  skill.  Even  in  works  of  art,  e.g. 
Otbello,  the  character  of  the  content  demands  time- 
extemality.^  *'  There  is  no  escape  from  it  in  the 
diMna,  and  none  in  real  life.  The  '  not-yet '  and 
the  '  no  more  '  consciousness  are  essential ;  most 
of  our  plans  depend  upon  them,  and  if  a  merely 
tiiDfilMs  order  is  substituted  for  them,  our  purposes 
b«oome  unmeaning.  The  aspect  of  succession  is 
U)t  merely  a  hindrance  to  totidity,  it  may  be  a 
oevsa  to  it.  And  any  conception  of  the  Absolute 
vMcb  igDores  this  leaves  out  much  of  the  meaning 
oItife."» 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  time-succession  is 
"Qfeal,  this  unreal  show  may  not  have  the  same 

'  The  deftUi  of  Deademoiu  is  oleoriy  oonditioned  by  this. 
^  TCoId  Dot  have  beeo  killed,  if  OtIieUo  had  known  sooner 
•'wAIsgo'BtehonM*. 

'  Jtind,  Ootober  1913,  "  Idealiun  and  Oie  RMlity  of  Timo." 
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Oath* vim  direction  for  all  kinds  of  aentients.  Thus  in  my 
b*  diSnwit'*'  ezperienoe  the  Btarting-handle  of  the  motor-cu 
^JJ[***  ^  has  to  be  turned  before  the  engine  b^ns  to  wort, 
and  the  clatoh  has  to  be  engaged  before  I  ctui  visit 
my  friend  a  mile  away.  SpeahiDg  popnlaiiy,  I  am 
moving  towwds  a  futore — ^the  visit — through  b 
"  specioos  "  present  from  a  point  which  is  referred 
to  the  past.  The  suggestion  is  that  there  maj 
be  sentients,  unknown  to  us,  who  aware  this  seriee 
of  events  in  the  reverse  direction  ;  for  whom,  e^., 
the  visit  may  precede  the  starting  of  the  car. 
In  this  sort  of  ezperienoe  a  child  would  precede 
the  mating  of  its  mother  and  a  biography  the 
life  of  its  subject.  Any  number  of  directionB  oi 
snooession  have  been  considered  pos^hle,  if  finite 
sentients,  with  their  onreal  time-BUccessions,  are 
merely  phenomenalising  a  timdeaa  order. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in  favour  of  these 
directions  any  more  than  there  is  in  support  of  the 
belief  in  a  *'  timeless  "  order  ;  and  we  may  dismiss 
them  as  baseless  fancies,  realisable  in  a  mad  vviAA, 
but  not  in  one  which  fulfils  immanent  purpose. 
Time-snooession  as  Worm  of  Creation  points  oolf  in 
one  direction,  and  that  direction  is  irrevtasible. 
And  here  we  must  cite  an  etdmirable  remark  of 
1.  Beigsou's.  "  The  more  I  considw  this  point,  (be 
more  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  future  is  hound  to 
succeed  the  present  imtead  of  being  given  alongside 
of  it,  it  is  because  the  future  is  not  altogethei  deter- 
mined  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  if  the  time 
taken  up  by  this  succession  is  something  other  than 
a  number,  if  it  has  for  the  consciousness  that  is  io- 
stalled  in  it  absolute  value  and  reality,  it  is  because 
there  is  unceasingly  being  created  in  it  .  .  .  eome- 
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thing  unforeseeable  and  new."  ^  The  new,  let  us  Bidw  of  the 
urge,  is  an  imagitial  creation  which  growB  out  of  hTpothMb. 
older  content  as  a  play  of  Shakespeare  grows  out  of 
his  reading  of  musty  stories,  chronicles,  or  Plutarch. 
The  musty  stories  do  not  explain  fully  the  ultimate 
reeulta,  say  Hamlet  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  bat 
they  determine,  nevertheless,  the  date  of  these 
creatiTO  works  as,  at  any  rate,  later  than  them- 
aelvea. 

We  obeerre,  accordingly,  that  our  imaginal  hypo- 
thesis abolishee  the   call  for   possible  competing 
directions    of    succession.     And,    incidentally,    it 
eiplains — what  the  hypothesis  of  the  unreality  of 
Buccession    leaves    bewilderingly    dark — ^why    my 
"  specious  "  present  is  datable,  as  these  lines  are 
being  written,  at  1.30  p.m.  August  27,  I9I6.    Why 
in  a  Universe,  in  which  there  is  no  flowing,  should  a 
"  speraooB "  present  comprise  this  or  that  portion 
of  cosmic  content  rather  than  another  }    Why  the  why  » 
wmjii;  of  passage  along  a  "timeless"  order  at^^^H^^aur 
»11  ?    For  passage  itself  is  a  series  of  events  and,  ^^"'^ 
imleaB  somehow  explained  away,  itself  reinstates 


To  such  shifts  are  we  reduced  when  trying  to  get 
lid  of  the  empirical  fact  that  we  are  hving  in  a  world 
o{  TCal  change.  This  perversity  which  attacks  what 
i«  experienced  in  favour  of  what  no  one  has  ever 
eipraienoed — the  *'  timeless  "  which  does  not  even 
endnte— belongs  to  philosophical  verbaUsm,  to  the 
laking  of  a  Command-Concept  (Part  I.  Chap.  II. 
M)  too  seriously. 

*  Cnaav,Svobai(M,  pp.  3SS-9. 
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TlMB  A3  A   "  COEauPTION  OF  ETBRHITT  *' 

§  3.  Time-BucceBBion  does  not  show  omty  in  its 
perfect  form  ;  it  obtains,  indeed,  in  the  sphere  where 
the  many  almost  break  away  from  their  groond.  It 
is  a  witness,  nevertheless,  to  the  fecundity  of  the 
C.I.  which  overflows,  so  to  speak,  into  creation 
in  virtue  of  its  infinity,  which  belief  in  a  "  com- 
plete and  finished  "  Absolute  would  disallow. 

Contents  occurring  one  after  the  other  mark  on- 
deoiably  a  descent  from  that  level  of  changelees 
Being  which  is  enjoyed  as  a  "  tolvm  simtd  "  by  the 
contemplative  or  conservative  Idea.  We  have  to 
say  with  Dr  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  "Time  [snccession] 
must  be  called  a  Cormption  of  Eternity,  just  aa 
Becoming  is  a  Corruption  of  Being.  .  .  .  Time  ia 
but  the  measxue  of  the  impermanenoe  of  the  im- 
perfect." ^  But  there  is  another  side  even  to  this 
sort  of  statement.  That  which  is  a  descent  in  one 
regard  is,  also,  an  ascent,  so  far  as  the  rise  and 
development  of  finite  sentients  are  concerned.  And 
Reality  tn  the  making,  imp^ect  as  it  is  at  the 
outset  and  even  abominable  in  the  detail  as  known 
by  us,  is,  doubtless,  a  superb  process  as  seen  whole 
from  a  central  point  of  view.  The  vindication  ot 
a  World-System,  howevw,  cannot  be  found  in  an; 
given  stage  of  its  making.  It  will  be  furnished  by 
the  character  of  its  final  form  tis  made. 

The  "  Now  "  ob  "  Specious  "  Fbbsbmt  of 

FUTITB  SlNTaiTES 

§  4.  The  directly  intuited  duration  which  is  our 

present,  atrictiy  so-called,  or  the  "  now,"  is  oom- 

^  Biddkt  (4  tt«  Bpkiia,  p.  267. 
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idex.  It  has  a  span  of  not  more  than  a  few  seoonds  ; 
and  yet  in  this  narrow  field  there  must  show,  not 
only  the  momentary  inoomicg  future  and  the 
momentary  outgoing  past,  but  also  that  vast 
repraenied  future  which  is  not  yet  in  being  and 
that  TBst  represented  past  which  has  ceased  (for 
the  direct  knowledge  of  finite  sentients)  to  be.  If, 
in  this  intuited  duration,  the  present  and  the  past 
were  not  somehow  together,  we  should  be  utterly 
helpless  and  ridiculous  beings. 


Iliifl  present,  which  has  been  called  most  aptly 
"specious,"  is  like  the  circle  of  light  at  the  cinema 
show  in  which  the  pictures  are  always  changing  and 
mean  so  much  more  than  they  bring  directly  to  sense. 
And,  like  the  circle  of  light  which  abides,  while  the 
fHCturee  change,  the  "  specious  "  present  muntains 
itself  in  the  very  flow  of  its  vanishii^  contents. 


Note  that  in  the  "  specious  "  present  the  different 
"terms,"  or  distinguishable  aspects,  of  a  succession 
appear  tt^^her  in  one  conscious  grasp  or  simtd- 
kmecmaly.  Glance  at  a  revolving  bicycle-wheel  and 
yon  have  a  salient  instance  in  view.  Thus,  to  a 
Umited  extent,  in  our  directly  awared  sensible  life, 
the  present  and  the  past  actually  meet.  The  future 
cumot  be  said  to  meet  the  present  quite  in  the  same 
tt&y ;  it  is  always  represented  or  forestalled  by 
our  fancy  rather  than  actually  presented.  The 
future  is  reaUty  which  is  being  made  and  the  past 
is  reality  made.  This  succession,  of  which  the  ietma 
ue  grasped  simultaneously,  might  be  called  "  con- 
tndiotory,"  but,  after  all,  it  is  an  experience.  The 
labd  you  deign  to  attach  to  it  matters  little. 
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Continnit;  Of  conTse  the  oootinoity,  which  we  have  already 

"ipaoknu"  discossed,  is  presupposed  hy  any  and  every  aacoee- 
P"**"^  sion  as  awared  by  a  finite  being.  It  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  explain  this  continuity  as  due  to 
"  relatively  permanent  "  contents  ;  over  against 
which  the  fleeting  contents  come  and  go.  The 
"  relatively  permanent "  contents,  themsdves 
analysaUe  into  pulses  of  like  content  supplied  from 
instant  to  instant  (as  in  the  "  coena^theais "}, 
are  not  the  source  of  contanoity,  but  preeuppoee  it. 
The  true  explanation  of  the  continuity  of  the 
"  specious  "  present  goes  deeper. 

It  is  needful  to  recur  to  that  genuine  present  of 
changeless,  simultaneous  contents,  from  which  the 
"  specious  "  present  of  as  finite  sentients  is  a  faU. 
In  the  former  the  oontente  are  grasped  togertilier 
because  co-awared  ;  conscionsness  is  the  bedrock  of 
continnity,  is  the  activity  that  "  holds  together  " ; 
only  thus  are  the  external  and  internal  relations  of 
"  terms  "  possible  at  all.  This  present  is  genuine— s 
now  not  infected  by  lapse.  The  "specious"  piesent, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  limited  now  wtiicb 
"  presents  "  what  is  elusive  and  ceaselessly  fading 
into  the  past.  And  this  ever  vanishing  content  has 
to  mean  things,  past  and  future,  which  are  not 
themselves  directly  present  at  all.  The  oomp- 
tion  of  eternity,  to  make  use  of  Dr  Schilla''B 
expression,  is  obvious. 

Th«  genuine  We  are  to  try  to  trace  shortly  Jum  this  "  corrup- 
Jj;;;^^^"  tion  "  takes  place,  but,  for  the  moment,  we  iriU 
take  it  for  granted.  Note,  meanwhile,  that  tbe 
"  corruption,"  while  advanced,  is  never  complete. 
The  genuine  present,  as  it  were,  still  shines  dimly 
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thiDDgh  the  "  apecioufl  "  present.  The  saocesaiTe 
temiB,  to  a  limited  extent,  remain  also  eimultaneoua. 
If  tbey  did  not,  the  "  apecioue "  preaent  would 
vanish.  ConBoiouaneas,  the  activity  that  "  holds 
together "  and  ia  continuity,  has  not  deserted 
content,  deapite  the  plunge  into  change.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  hasic  aspecta  of  reality,  conscious- 
neea  and  content,  never  fall  completely  apart. 

The  "  duration  "  of  the  genuine  preaent,  of  the  The 
■'activity  of  rest,"  ia  thus  corrupted  in  time- ''°°''™°^ 
fincceeaion,  in  the  "  Form  of  Creation."  The 
changing  contente,  in  thia  regard,  are  decisive. 
Our  simplest  intuited  time-expwience  has  to  com- 
prise poat,  preaent  and,  in  a  manner,  future  inatante, 
which  ve  refer  to  "  different  times."  But  the  baeie 
logethemeaa  of  theae  changing  contenta  showa  that 
the  corruption  ia  incomplete. 

Changing     qualitative    conterOs    determine    the 
aoBwers  to  the  qnestiona — (1)  Is  the  time-proceas  (i)  ii  the 
infinite  or  finite  ^  and  (2)  are  its  instants  infinitely  infi^tom"* 
divisible  or  not?    There  are  limits  to  any  andfe'^j^ 
every  aspect  of  quality  in  any  given  World-System  {"J*^ 
or  process  of  creative  evolution.    The  C.I.,  indeed,  diTi>ibu« 
ia  infinite ;   it  only  overflows,  ae  it  were,  into  this"^ 
ta  that  World-System  which  is  Umited  in  all  reapeots, 
joBt  because  it  ia  merely  thU  or  that.    Our  own 
World-System,  as  we  shall  see,  had  a  beginning  and 
wiD  probably  have  an  end.    The  contents  involved 
in  this  proceaa  began  to  change,  and  they  will,  even- 
toally,  cease  to  change.    These  contenta,  and  notiteMlr 
the  mere  conceptual  (wolongation  of  time  forward  ^J^SS  of 
and   backward,    aettle    the    issue.      Similarly   tlie^^^'i^ 
Qonteota  decide  the  issue  as  to  the  infinite  or  finite  fntiu- 
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diviaibili^  of  the  instants  of  time.  We  do  not  tc 
quire  a  oooceptual  dividing  and  redividing  'vrhich 
can  go  on  as  long  as  men  have  the  breath  to  talk  or 
ink  to  make  marks  on  paper .^  This  kind  of  dividing 
is  too  aloof  from  reality.  An  instant  is  a  brief 
qualitative  eotUetU,  e.g.  a  prick  of  pain,  a  lightning 
flash,  a  sound,  r^arded  in  its  aspect  as  enduring ; 
some  Buoh  contents  enduie  longer  than  othns,  but 
all  endure  more  or  less.  Each  minimal  bit  of  content 
ia  a  duration  which  echoes,  in  a  world  of  cfaange, 
distantly  but  still  audibly,  the  "  uncormpted " 
oosmic  duration  in  which  there  is  no  lapse  or  oh&t^.' 
Each  minimal  time-content  lasts  a  while  without 
alteration  before  yielding  to  change.  And  whrai  it 
ohangee,  it  changes  with  spurts  of  novelty.  We  have 
here  the  reality  of  those  discrete  "  steps  of  change^" 
for  which  James  contended  as  against  the  view  that 
change  is  infinitely  graded.    Time,  the  conc^Tt, 

1  lo  the  Ume-flow,  writes  J.  £.  Boodin  in  Mmd,  "  ib»  toon 
pemiAiwnt  oootenta  fnmiBh  ^le  baokgroimd  upon  irtiicb  Um 
Beating  onai  appear  and  disappear.  Some  of  tito  latter  obwm 
a  oertaJD  rbTthnu  In  the  case  of  the  earUi^dook  and  onr  aiti- 
Bmei  time-pieoea  baaed  upon  it,  we  have  aodaliaed  this  rhythm, 
relative  though  it  is  in  tbe  end  to  the  prooeaa.  Then  we  uae  thia 
rtiythm  to  measore  the  enduring  contents.  .  .  .  Having  invcDted 
intervala  we  can  divide  these  at  will,  even  to  infinity.  We  Iha 
iiHwrt  Me  proetM  and  tmagme  Aat  lAe  eoiUatU  nui  ttnnvft  ow 
art^tdal  divitiona." 

*  Beid,  dealing  with  human  psychology,  has  a  snggestiTe 
passage  relative  to  the  view  that  the  idea  of  dnratiwi  doei  not 
pcesappose,  of  necessity,  sncoe^on.  "...  every  elemcDtuy 
part  of  duration  most  have  dontioii,  as  every  ekmentaiy  part 
(rf  eztenfdon  must  have  extenaioD.  Now  it  mtut  be  obsOTsd 
that  in  these  ^ments  of  duration,  or  simple  intervals  <A  mooesmve 
ideas,  then  is  no  suooesuon  of  ideas,  yet  we  must  eonoeave  them 
to  have  duration,  whence  we  may  conclude  vnth  certainty  that 
fl«re  u  a  eotuxpHcni  of  dwalion  when  Atre  m  no  tuoetatim  cf 
idea*  hi  tte  nimd  "  {Inldbetual  Poieen,  En»y  m.  obt^  v.). 
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we  allow,  ifl  indefinitely  divisible  ;  but  not  time- 
conterU,  e.g.  a  colour  or  a  pain ;  the  amount  of 
discoTerable  eensible  difierenoes  in  these  limiting 
research.  You  cannot  divide  concrete  time  beyond 
the  point  where  distinguishable  quahty-aspecte  are 
to  be  found. 

Hie  "  steps  of  change  "  implied  by  any  concrete  "stepi  of 
time^noceesion  are  finite  in  number.  We  cannot,  °^°*^ 
it  is  true,  verify  this  statement  thoroughly  throngb- 
oot  the  r^ons  to  which  it  applies.  We  perceive 
DOW  in  ways  which  do  not  require  ub  to  be  aware 
of  all  the  details  of  things  and,  as  we  shall  surest 
later,  "confusedly."'  But  we  can  infer  it»  tmth 
(I)  from  the  finite  geikeral  character  of  any  one 
particular  World-System,  and  (2)  from  the  considera- 
tion that,  bat  for  numerically  finite  steps  of  change, 
there  could  be  no  experience  such  aa  we  actually 
enjoy.  Infinitum  in  adu  pertrantm  nequit;  e.g.  a 
coloor  experience,  which  consisted  of  infinitely 
gnded  changes,  could  no  more  be  fived  through  in 
two  seconds  than  its  gradations  of  change  could  be 
ooonted  in  the  same  time  or  any  time.  Natore,  if 
it  had  been  designed  with  a  causal  dynamic  of 
infinitely  numerous  transitions,  would  still  be  trying 
to  begin. 

There  is,  further,  (3)  the  character  of  imagining  oonnia 
of  which  we  must  take  account.    Cosmic  imoginal  ^u^o? ** 
creation,    the    changes    in    which    are   succession, "•''"i^" 
proceeds,  we  may  sumuBe,  by  spurts  and  steps  of 
novelty,  being  comparabie  in  this  respect  wUh  our  own 
imagival  life.    The  novelty  is  never  dravm  entirely 
ovtofita"  aniec^denis  "  any  more  than  Shakespeare's 

*  Though  not  quite  in  tlie  bmim  ampIuMiaed  by  Leibnits. 
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plays  were  drawn  out  of  his  studies  of  old  yams, 
chronicles,  or  Plataroli.  Much,  most,  of  the  vital 
content  is  invented,  superadded,  original.  Th««  is 
no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  the  belief  in 
infinitely  graded  transitions.  And  we  see  now  that 
such  transitions  would  be  of  no  value  in  a  prooees 
which  is  not  the  mere  unrolling  of  reality,  bat  its 
making.  Imaginal  activity  in  creaUog  always 
makes  leaps  {semper  facU  mAum). 

la  what  the        The  true  continuity  of  change  lies  not  in  infinitely- 
ofd^^     ^graded  transitions,  but  in  its  being  present  to  a 
*"^**^         cosmic  consciousness  which  holds  together  disCTete 
"  steps  of  change  "  just  as  well  as  anything  else. 
But  we  are  to  return  to  this  topic  under  "  causa- 
tion." 

Thb  Past 

§  5.  The  future  is  not  somehow  and  somewhere 

completely  ready  and  Sowing  towards  "  us  " — it  is 

being  made  and  in  part,  of  course,  by  the  very  process 

of  our  thinking  about  it.*    Keality  as  made  swirls 

into  the  past ;     in  remembering  we  possess  only 

fragmentary  representations  of  it,  often  insufficient 

to  guide  our  thinking,  theoretic  and  [radical.'    Is 

this  made  reality  preserved  in  any  manner,  and  ia  it 

BasHn  on      active  or  inactive  as  preserved  1     Beigson,  who  has 

^"^         dealt  with  the  metaphysics  of  the  "  past,"  considers 

^  Thiu  Corljle  oa  the  political,  etc.,  future.  "The  fntote 
is  nothing  but  the  '  reajised  ideal '  of  the  people."  But  io  tliii 
realisation  aie  found  great  Borprisee. 

*  There  U  fulure  here,  of  oouiw,  as  almost  ereiTwheie  in  ^ 
time-prooGSB.  Much  that  ia  nnr^nvaented  would  be  nsefol  to 
na.  Much  that  is  teprewnted  is  nozioas,  aa  e.g.  mtmnUd 
memories  which  make  for  the  degradation  of  our  lives.  !n>B 
"  diseaaea  of  memory  "  require  no  comment 
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that  "as  the  past  grows  without  ceasing,  so  also 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  preserration  "  ;  as  regards 
its  action,  however,  he  speaks,  as  ao  often,  in  two 
voices.  In  one  work  *'  the  past  is  essentially  that 
which  acts  no  longer."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
told  elsewhere  that  the  past  acts  very  effectively 
indeed,  my  past  e.g.  being  condensed  into  my  char- 
acter and  preasii^  ceaseleBsly  on  the  portals  of  the 
present.  "  It  is  with  our  entire  past,  including  the 
origintd  bent  of  onr  soul,  that  we  desire,  will,  and 
act."  >  It  seems  obvious  that  my  "  past,"  in  so  far 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  present,  is  active  ;  but  in 
this  case  can  it  be  said  to  be  "  past  "  at  all  !  We 
are  discussing,  however,  a  much  lai^er  issue  than 
this.  We  are  asking  what  is  the  standing  of  made 
reality  aa  a  whole  when  it  disappears  from  direct 
human  experience  t  Is  there  a  "  cosmic  memory  "  b  there* 
in  which  this  made  reality  is  preserved  just  as  itmamory'i 
occurred  originally,  my  own  and  other  sentients' 
past  experiences  being  part  of  this  reaUty  ?  If 
Boch  a  consravative  reality  exists,  observe  in  pass- 
ing, it  cannot  be  inactive.  Nothing,  which  is,  is 
inactive,  whether  its  contents  are  suffering  change 
OF  not. 

Now,  if  with  cerUun  beUevers  in  the  "  flux  "  yoa  Ton  sumot 
conceive  reaUty  as    entirely  gathered   up   in   the|h^^^4t' 
Aanging  present,  you  disallow  a  stable  "  cosmic  !i™*^i^PJ(" 
memory  "  in  which  made  reaUty  could  be  preserved  reality  nth 
immune  from  change.     But  the  C.I.,  we  contend,  m  time-flow, 
merely  overflows  into  changeful  Becoming.    It  pro- 
vides this  conservative  or  static  side,  aloof  from 
the  storms  of  change,  in  what  we  have  called  the 

*  JIalttr  and  Memory,  Eng.  trane.,  p.  74. 

*  Creativt  EvoluUoH,  Eng.  trana.,  p>  6. 
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"  activity  of  rest."  The  made  reality  of  tike 
world-process,  after  its  creation  in  which  all  fimte 
sentienta  play  their  parts,  "  •paaata,"  perhaps,  like  a 
romance  still  incomplete,  into  the  stable  cwnaerva- 
tive  life  of  the  C.I.  The  artist  creates  with  a  view 
to  co^iem^ating  his  work.  What  we  call  "  coBinic 
memory  "is  on  the  conservative  or  contemplative 
side  of  imaginal  activity  which  must  not  be  conceived 
as  "  gathered-np  "  wholly  in  the  speoions  present 
of  (n«ative  change. 

We  see  now  how  important  it  is  to  think  clearly 

in  this  discussion.    We  must  distinguish  between 

(1)  the  so-called  past  which  is  said  to  be  "  in  "  the 

specious  present,  as  the  past  efforts  of  studious 

youth  persist  in  the  conscious  competfflice  of  the 

thinker,  (2)  the  so-called  past  which  is  sud  to  be 

embodied  in  a  new  form  in  this  present,  although 

not  consciously  remembered,  (3)  definite  memories 

o/  or  abovi  the  past,  and  (4)  the  vanished  past  itself. 

No.  (4)  is  never  recalled,  but  only  "  represented  "  or 

re-imagined  in  our  memories  ;    it  has   "  "pasaed " 

beyond  morted  ken  into  the  domain  of  made  reaiHy. 

ThepMtM     That  which  has  '*  passed  "  in  this  way  is  the  true 

"jNiMMi "  into  p&st  ("passed").     Since  we  have  to  represent  it 

!^^^^'u^    and  caimot  actually  relive  it,  we  tend  to  falsify  it. 

sideof  Connie Xhus  wc  often  recall  miseries  and  stru^ee  that 

have  lost  their  sting.     But  the  actual  past,  genuinely 

rehvod  in  its  detail,  would  be  just  as  painful  as 

ever ;     a  series  of   directly-felt  experiences  which 

would  possess  their  original  colouring  of  pain. 

The  vanished  past  ("  passed  "  into  the  staUe 
cosmic  imagination,  which  answers  to  our  own  r^- 
tively  stable  reproductive  imagination)  cannot  be 
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"  prasent "  aa  a  "  past "  to  the  oosmio  consoioasncHB. 
It  ezista  in  a  genoine  preBent  wherein  the  encoeeaive 
are  also  b^ether.^  Meanwhile  the  malnng  of  fresh 
reality  goes  on  oeaseleasly ;  it  ie  only  the  made 
reality  which  the  C.I.  poaseesea  as  a  "totum  eimvl." 
Time-floocession  is  not,  as  we  saw,  onreal.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  Form  of  Creation,  as  real  as  any 
form  of  coDservatiTe  imaginal  hfe.  The  making  of 
reality  and  the  grasp  of  reahty  at  made  refer  ua  to 
two  real  aides  of  the  life  of  the  C.I. ;  and  both  must 
be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  tmdersbuid  the  time- 
comptication  aright. 

It  lemaina  onoertain,  of  course,  whether  the 
Tuiiehed  past — ^the  made  realiiy  which  has  "  paeaed  " 
beyond  mortal  ken — has  been  made  once  and  for  all. 
In  one  aenae,  indeed,  tJie  past  cannot  be  altered,  ii 
"The  Gods  themselvea,"  Pindar  tells  us,  "cannot 
annihilate  the  action  that  ia  done."  I  slew  Caesar. 
The  mere  lapae  of  time  oaimot  obliterate  the  fact. 
On  the  other  band,  in  an  Imaginal  UoiTerse,  made 
iBality  is  not  a  final  achievement,  but  might  be  re- 
made, and  what  bonnds  can  we  set  to  novelty  in  this 
direction  ?  Nay,  the  eniire  made  reality,  which  we 
call  the  "  vanished  past  "  of  a  world-process,  might 
(iiBappear  and  leave  not  a  rack  behind.  No  {Mwt 
ii  to  foot  the  radiance  of  eternity.  The  C.I.,  in  ita 
cisative  play,  hardly  tolerates  for  ever  failure  on  the 
gnat  scale.  Henoe  made  reality  might  call  for 
partial  remaking  or  even  sappression — such  a  situa- 
tion, in  fact,  is  in  accord  with  the  imaginal  hypo- 
theuB  and  is  conceived  without  difficulty.  Suppose 
Dow  that    a  past  was  quite  obliterated  from  the 

*  Aey  tn  togedwr  oa  a  snull  aoale,  u  we  uw,  evoo  in  my 
pweqitioii  o(  A  rBTolviog  wheeL 
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oontent  of  the  C.I. ;  not  a  memory  bong  1^  to 
finite  seotienta  of  what  had  befallen  them  in  it. 
"  Actions  done  "  in  that  past  would  vanish  and 
Pindar's  saying  would  fail  to  apply  to  the  case. 
Idle  to  ui^  that  "  I  did  something  once  in  a  world 
of  which  I  cannot  even  say  that  it  eziBted.**  I 
should  have  no  motive  for  tlunking  about  the  lost 
world ;  no  point  d'appui  whatevra  for  pntzled 
meditation.  The  past  that  does  not  extst  for  the 
CI.  or  for  some  finite  memory  has  vanished  utterly 
and  my  action  with  it. 

It  is  important,  accordingly,  to  allow  for  the 
extent  to  which,  in  an  Imaginal  UniverM,  the 
past  is  susceptible  of  alteration.  And  there  are 
hideous  facta  in  hfe  which  ought  to  make  ua  glad 
that  pasts  can  be  altered  or  even  expunged. 
Anyhow,  let  us  note  that  the  past  has  no  inhweot 
power  which  oould  cloud  for  ever  the  poBBiUlitiee 
of  a  radiant  future.  The  C.I.,  which  makes  and 
remakes  reality,  is  at  the  mercy  of  nothing  that 
occurs  or  has  occmred  in  its  Universe.  Contrast 
its  plastic  content  with  the  rock-like  fixity  of  reality 
as  interpreted  by  the  Absolutist,  Indian,  British, 
German,  whose  "  timeless "  Absolute  {whether 
called  Reason,  God,  or  what  not  matters  little)  is 
powerless  to  change  its  content.  Look  around  at 
what  life  actually  contains ;  and  you  will  realise 
that  a  World-Ground,  which  is  thoroughly  satiB- 
f  ootory  in  an  emotional  regard,  must  be  competent  to 
revise  its  "  phenomena."  Unsatisfactory  beyond 
hope  is  the  "timeless"  infinite  which  accepts  the 
whole  round  of  happenings,  fair  and  foul,  as  its 
"  manifestations "  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
nought. 
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Artistio  triumphs,  in  our  human  imaginal  efforts, 
imply  oastii^  maoh  to  the  heap.  Is  it  otherwiBe 
on  the  great  scale  ? 

The  creative  proceBs,  then,  may  include  artistry 
even  more  exacting  than  we  had  allowed  for  at  first. 
The  romance  of  Becoming  may  require  extensive 
correction  even  in  the  proofs.  Meanwhile  the  general 
drift  of  change  ia  toward  the  recovery  of  the  change-  Tha  mnrvry 
less  genuine  present.  And  the  plunge  into  time- pj^f™"*"' 
sncceesion,  with  all  its  imperfections,  vill  not  have 
been  for  nought.  A  harvest  of  sentient  individuals 
will  have  been  gathered.  There  will  persist  all  the 
valnea  of  the  process  ;  as  made  reality  in  which  sheer 
discords  and  ugliness  no  longer  appear. 

It  is  a  corollary  of  all  this  that  there  is  no  cosmic  The 
"  alsolute  time  "  of  the  mathematical  homogeneous  ^^^^ 
Bort  such  as  is  discussed  by  Newton  as  flowing '!■'*?'"*" 
smoothly  at  a  constant  rate,  irr^peotive  of  the  hamu 
bappeningB  supposed  to  be  "in"  it,*    This,  which""* 
presupposes  experience  of  successions,  belongs  to 
tbe  very  late  stage  of  invention  when  the  human 
Gentient    laimches    his    conceptual    schemes.    No 
Sowing  of  different  qualitative  contents,  no  ex- 
perienced time-succession;  ohanging  contents,  in  the 
r^ard  of  Nature  and  History,  are  concrete  time- 
sequence.     When  we  say  that  two  periods  of  time 
are  equal,  it  is  only  by  a  convention,  as  Foinoar^ 
observes,  that  the  statement  has  meaning.    The 
fuoItloliM  conlenia  are  all-important.    Five  minutes 

'  "  Abaohite  and  nuthematioid  Timo  in  itoelf  and  in  its  Datnre 
^tbont  reUtioii  to  anythiog  estemaj  flows  equally  ..." 
iJDch  »  time  ia  nerer  ezperienoed.  It  belong  to  the  douuuD  of 
the  Conmiuid  Cosoept. 

X7 
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{as  measored  by  spatial  artifice)  of  acute  neuralgia 
are  quite  difFerent  from  five  minutes  of  a  dull  walk. 

What  th*  On  the  other  hand  there  ie  a  "  public  "  or  "  com- 

"eoamim"     iQon  "  time -succession  embodied  in  the  flowing  of 
tim«-pnM«M    ^[jg  creative  process  regarded  as  a  whole,    Bnt  this 
is  a  concrete  reality  and  not  a  bloodless  Command- 
Concept  of  the  study. 

Mathematical  homogeneous  time  has  the  feature 
of  aucceasion  in  view ;  hence  Newton's  talk  of 
"flowing."  But  concrete  time,  as  we  saw  (§  I), 
covers  much  more  than  time-auccesaions.  It  is 
needful  to  bear  this  in  mind  faithfully  aa  we  proceed. 


The  CI.  AND  Space 
§  6.  Concrete  oosmio  space,  the  birth  of  which 
we  shall  try  to  trace  later,  is  not  a  receptacle ;  a 
"  void  immense  "  which  could  persist,  were  all  othst 
reaUty  annihilated  ;  a  void  in  which  ezistenta,  also 
conceived  somehow  as  spatial,  spread  themselves 
out  so  as  to  occupy  positions,  have  relations  of  size, 
shape,  direction,  distance,  and  room  to  move.  It  ia 
not  a  supersensible  eviity  such  as  some  JnventiTe 
student  of  Euclid,  Lobatschewsky,  or  Biemann 
might  ask  us  to  beheve  in.  It  is  not  an  active 
substance  aui  generis  which  could  warp  honest 
paraUel  Unes  or  kink  respectable  flgures.^  It  con- 
sists of  qualitative  imaginal  conienta,  like  colonrs 

*  "  Sp&oes,"  which  have  this  or  that  Mtave  "  propertj,"  uv 
conoeptaal  inventioDB  of  our  own.  "  The  truth,"  writes  J.  B. 
StoUo  in  hia  Concept  and  Theories  of  Modem  Ph^sia,  "  is  that 
the  space  whose  idea  underiiea  all  geometrioflJ  cwiistniotiaDs 
whatever,  including  those  of  the  pongeometara,  is  neither  tiU 
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and  aomids,  present  together,  i.e.  related,  in  a 
certain  obdbb.  The  whole  comprising  these  con- 
tonte,  and  quite  insepfirable  from  them,  is  "  public  " 
or  cosmic  apace. 

In  modem  philosophy  Leibnitz  did  much  to  press 
that  fonn  of  idealism  which  regards  space  as  private 
to  finite  seratient« — gods,  men,  and  beasts.  We  have 
here,  he  says,  an  "  ens  mentale  "  which  derives 
from  our  "  confused  "  perception  of  the  relations  of 
simple  things  (monads)  themselves  not  spatial  at 
all.    Space,  thos  explained,  is  an  "  order  of  oo- 

Dor  ipheiica],  iu»  pseudo-spherical,  aor  of  any  other  inherent 
Ggoic,  but  ia  mmply  the  intuitional  and  oonoeptnal  possibility 
dE  tiftcing  any  or  all  of  the  lines  charaoteristdo  of  plane,  spheriool, 
rIli[Jaoidal,  paiaboloidal,  hyperboloidal,  et«.,  and,  to  some  extent, 
[Mndo-spheriool  snrfaces  vithin  it — a  possibihty  due  to  the  cir- 
enmgtanoe  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  concept  formed 
bj  ili«mi— ing  Irom  onr  mental  representation  of  physicBl  objects, 
not  only  all  the  attributes  oonstitating  their  physical  propertiea 
otb«T  than  extension,  bnt  also  till  the  determinations  of  figure  by 
vUch  they  are  distii^piished.  Sfoee  haa  no  internal  striKbtn 
a  inktmit  fiffttre,  beeavie  it  ia  not  a  ■phyneal  object  and  ihertjort 
1m  ■<)  "  fiToptrtit«  "  iphicK  eon  bt  aacertained  by  experiraerU  or 
('wrtufKm."  In  the  coorse  of  an  eminently  lacid  ortiole  in 
VM("  Is  our  Space  Euclidean  T  "],  CD.  Brood  urges  appositely 
tlitt  the  isBoe  reduces  to  this.  "  Con  we  construct  a  system  of 
phjaicB  which  assumes  Euclidean  geometry  for  apace  and  enables 
na  to  deal  consistently  and  adequately  with  all  the  data  that 
neatitta  agree  to  be  most  worthy  to  be  token  into  oocount  T  " 
Thit  is  the  test  of  the  worth  of  Endidean  geometry.  But,  tested 
is  this  way,  rival  geometries  may  prove  eatisfactory  as  weU.  "  If 
ve  tan  abo  make  up  a  system  of  physics  which  shall  deal  con- 
sXently  with  all  the  sense-data  recognised  by  ecienoe  and  assume 
'■rptriialio  geometry,  then  our  space  will  also  be  hyperbolia 
The  moment  that  we  see  that  physics  and  geometry  are  essentially 
'('Rdative  factors  in  a  certain  way  of  treating  a  oommon  expert- 
nm  we  see  that  there  need  be  no  essential  incompatibility  be- 
twwD  the  three  geometries," 
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existing  "  which  obtains  only  for  qoalitatiTe  eotttents 


■puaprirau   of  this  or  that  monad.    It  is  not  an  ordw  which 
^^1^^**     incladea  the  monads  theniBelTee.    It  has,  thoefore, 
'^^bu.        ^^  oosmic  standing.    There  are  private  spaces,  but 
no  public  or  conunon  one. 


^nmiue.  This  view  is  superior  to  the  clumsy  hypothesis 

put  forward  by  Kant.  It  defines  space  as  the  order 
of  contents  as  co-«xiBting;  an  order  such  as  we  aware 
in  the  colours  of  a  eunaet  or  the  tactual  experience 
of  a  table.  There  is  no  futile  talk  about  a  "  form  " 
which  awaits  a  "  filling  "  provided  by  sense.  2f0 
tenaible  contents,  no  apatial  order  of  eo-existetU  j)oai- 
tiona.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  the  various  coloured 
points  in  tlie  sunset  contrive  to  aliol  poaUiona  to  one 
another,  nor,  if  they  are  nnable  to  do  this,  how  oar 
"  confused  *'  total  perception  arranges  them.  And 
the  "  monads,"  whose  "  combinations  "  are  said  to 
correspond,  in  a  non-spatial  way,  to  these  spatially 
arranged  colours,  are  not,  as  we  have  urged,  verifiable 
entities. 


OooniBipua  Space  is  a  manner  in  which  qualitative  contents 
Sm^or"  appear  in  the  C.I.  during  that  swing  to  partacolarity 
IhtmUob.  (jjj^  "  looseness  "  in  which  the  many  assert  them- 
selves and  bring  about  the  self-eztemality  and 
discords  of  Nature  (Part  III.  Chap.  IV.).  Why 
did  the  original  aimvUaTieity  of  content  pass  into 
the  forms  of  Belf-eztemahty  which  we  call  sequence 
and  co-ezistence  f  We  shall  suggest  later  that  the 
passage  impUes  conflict  and  that  co-existenoe— ti>e 
existence  of  contents  abi^de,  and  more  or  less 
independently  of,  one  another — ^is  one  of  the  fint 
great  cosmic  inventions  to  cope  with  conflict ;  bh 
imaginal  triomph  whereby  an  otherwise  insoluble 
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problem  is  met.  Leibnitz  calls  time-snooession  an 
order  of  "  possibility  ineorutantes,  maia  qui  oat 
poartant  de  la  connexion,"  and,  unless  my  recollec- 
tion fails  me.  Bays  a  Bomewhat  similar  thing  about 
(privato)  space.  Anyhow,  time-Buccession  and 
space  provide  more  room  for  "  compossibles," 
and  thos  modes  of  reality,  otherwise  mutually  de- 
atnictive,  obtain  a  field.  A  simple  illustration  is 
that  red  and  yellow  cannot  exist  at  the  same  points 
of  time  and  space  without  a  conflict  fatal  to  both, 
bat  the  field  of  co-ezistence  or  space  allows  each  to 
have  a  poedtjon  in  an  order  without  prejudice  to  its 
character.  We  shall  return  to  this  topic  in  dis- 
cussing the  story  of  creation. 

The  reality  of  concrete  cosmic  space  is  presup- AbaUtfin 
posed  by  any  attempt  to  understand  experience  in  SSJSJl,,^ 
a  way  fully  adequate  to  the  facta,  neither  science  |'°*'"'"t 
Qor  common  sense  being  able  to  make  anything  of  nu^  «E 
the  world  without  belief  in  a  spatial  order  independent 
of  the  private  experiences  of  finite  sentients.    What 
tbey  oonceive  as  thus  independent  is  the  concrete 
apace  embodied  in  the  content  order  within  the  CJ. 
A  Leibnitzian  or  Kantian  space  belongs  to  sub- 
lecUvism. 

Is  the  spatial  order,  considered  as  extending  out- 1>  >paM, 
ward  &om  a  given  point,  infinite  1     As  in  the  case  eitendiuB  ont- 
ot  time-BuceesBion,  quality  will  decide  the  issue.  Si^i'^v 
If,  in  the  case  of  this  or  that  particular  World-System  ^»« '  Ko. 
in  creative  evolution,  quality  is  limited,  the  quality- 
onler  will  be  limited  or  finite  as  well.     In  popular 
luigaage,  "  space  "  will  be  finite.    And,  as  in  the 
caae  of  time-saccession,  the  conceptual  gynmastioB 
of  men,  talking  aloof  from  fact,  will  not  bear  on  the 
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Bolation  at  all.  Note  that,  with  the  regardiiig  of 
epace  as  finite,  the  famous  firet  law  of  motion  becomes 
only  a  "  working  principle  "  of  restricted  scope. 

Is  apace,  considered  inwardly,  infinite  or  finite  ? 
Has  every  part  of  an  extended  content  parts  which 
'  are  themselTes  extended  and  so  on  ^  Here,  f^ain, 
qnaUty  decides.  The  divisibihty  will  cease  if  the 
content  is  not  such  as  to  allow  it.  And  in  the  case 
of  an  outwardly  finite  (this  or  that)  World-System, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  its  parts,  inwardly 
regarded,  are  infinitely  divisible,  possess  content, 
that  is  to  say,  without  limit.  But  if  quality  has  its 
measure,  the  quality-order  is  measurable  as  well. 
Space  here  also  is  finite. 

The  Cosmic  Imagination,  conld  we  penetrate  in- 
timately and  directly  into  its  arcana,  answers  all 
such  riddles  about  space  in  terms  of  content  and  not 
by  conceptual  tricks  of  dividing  and  redividing, 
etc.,  in  a  thought-process  kept  carefully  aloof  from 
reality.  Altogether  too  much  importance  is  attached 
by  men  to  high  and  dry  conceptual  thinking. 


>ip>M-  We  shall  contend  later  that  the  space-order  of 

ooDtenu  Nature  is  continued  in  the  contents  of  experiente 
X^  like  ourselves.  The  contents  of  my  conscious  life 
*-  are  spatial  as  well  as  ordered  in  time.    But  we  hare 

far  to  go  before  we  can  discuss  space  as  it  invades 
the  finite  sentient.  The  invasion  is,  withal,  indis- 
putable ;  indeed,  the  notion  that  extension  does  not 
show  within  my  psychical  life  ia  demondrably  absurd. 
I  can  -poiTtt  to  extended  facts  in  my  "  outer  "  and 
"  inner  "  experience  alike. 
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James  did  good  BerTice  in  urging  that  the  *'  rela-  The  totu 
tiona  "  which  we  call  spatial  (size,  shape,  distance,  'JS^tT''''^ 
direction,  container  and  contained,  up  and  down,  ^^"^ 
etc.)  are  not  supersensible  reality,  but  homogeneoua  «*»<««» 
with  the  terms  or  contents  which  they  are  said  to  tptee." 
relate.     Concrete  space,  we  may  say,  reduces  to  a 
whole  of  coexistent  qiiahtative  contents.    And  we 
must  keep  this  aspect  of  wholeness  always  in  mind. 
This  whole  of  positions  is  the  canvas  on  which  Nature 
is  painted  within  the  frame  supplied  by  the  C.I. 
The  positions  occupied  on  the  canvas  by  these  or 
those  contents  cannot  be  considered  as  due  solely  to 
ike  contents  thenudvea,  but  invt^ve  a  reference  to  the 
whole  in  which  they  occur. 

This  whole  is  imaginal  thought  within  the  C.I. 
It  is  not  what  has  been  called  "  absolute  apace,"  "Abwiat* 
BtiU  dear  to  a  few  mathematicians  and  "  reahsts  "  ;  nqniMd. 
a  merely  conceptual  entity  which  remains  always 
self-identical  and  immovable,  a  fixed  place  of  places 
with  fixed  positions  and  fixed  points  of  the  compass. 
All  the  facts  which  seem  to  require  this  abstract 
"absolute  space"  can  be  better  understood  by 
leference  to  that  tottU  content-order  which  is  the 
actual  form  of  concrete  space  as  it  obtains  in  and 
for  the  CI.  There  is  no  call  to  dally  with  mathe- 
tnatical  abstractions. 

Thos  suppose  with  Foincare  a  man  on  a  planet  Piuiituj 
"  the  sky  of  which  was  constantly  covered  with  a  ",bw,iiit« 
thick  curtain  of  clouds,  so  that  he  could  never  see  "i*"*' 
tlie  other  stars.    On  that  planet  he  would  live  as  if 
it  were  isolated  in  space.    But  he  would  notice  it 
revolves,  either  by  measuring  its  ellipticity  .  .  . 
or  by  repeating  the  experiment  of  Foucault's  pen- 
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dulum.  The  absolate  rotation  of  this  planet  might 
be  clearly  shovn  in  this  way  ...  we  know  that 
from  this  fact  Newton  concluded  the  existence  of 
ahsolnte  spaoe."  ^  Anon  he  writes,  "  Would  there 
ID  this  case  be  any  meaning  in  saying  that  the  earth 
turns  round  !  If  there  ia  no  absolute  space,  can  s 
thing  turn  without  turning  with  respect  to  Borne- 
thing  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  we  admit 
Newton's  conclusion,  and  believe  in  abaolote 
spaoe  f  "  *  Poinoar^'s  final  view  is  that  the  two 
propositions  "  the  earth  turns  round  "  and  *'  it  is 
more  convenient  to  suppose  that  the  earth  turns 
round  "  have  one  and  the  same  meaning. 

"  Absolute  space  "  as  a  standard  of  reference  by 
which  to  judge  movements  could  not  be  replaced 
by  other  celestial  bodies  (such  as  the  raising  of  Poin- 
oard's  cloud-curtain  might  reveal).  "  Relative 
movements "  might  not  satisfy  the  investigator. 
Thus,  if  "relative  movements"  only  are  in  view, 
Ptolemy's  description  of  the  movements  of  the  solar 
system  may  be  considered  afresh.  It  is  a  matter  of 
convenience — the  avoiding  of  tiresome  complications 
— that  we  prefer  Copernicus.  After  all  these  are 
only  two  ways  of  descrying  the  same  facts.  They 
need  not  aspire,  like  an  advanced  metaphysics,  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  arcana  of  Being. 

»  Kant  ai^ues  that  the  differeooe  between.  €.g.,  two 
spirals  wound  in  opposite  directions,  but  having  the 
same  inward  ordering  of  their  parts,  lies  in  the 
oviward  relations  of  these  objects  to  a  space-whole 
given    absolutely.    His    space-whole    or    *'  infinite 

■  Bdenee  and  BypolAtsis,  En^h  tntncktaoii,  pp.  ?&-& 
>  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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oecesBary  continuum  "  is  not,  indeed,  the  "  abeolate 
Bpaoe  "  of  some  realistB ;  it  is  a  form  of  finite  percep- 
tion only  and  does  not  exist  in  the  domain  of  things- 
in-tbemselves.  But  it  manifests  a  similar  outreach- 
ing  to  a  standard  space  by  which  the  movements 
of  bodies,  relatively  to  one  another,  and  even  their 
sabtle  differences  of  configuration  are  determined. 


We  have  not  yet  discussed  the  fall  metaphysics  nuOmt  tii« 
of  space  and  movement,  but  we  are  able,  neverthe-  mbjaaUTiit 
lesB,  to  say  this  much.     The  snbjectivist  space-  j^^^^  **" 
whole  of  Kant,  only  valid  for  our  perceptions,  is  not  ■!«<)«  ot 
ft    v«aifiable    datum.    Unverifiable,    also,    is    the  go-akUed,  we 
"  absolute  space  "  of  some  realists;  an  extraordinary  '^^'^ 
"  realism  '*  this  which  supposes  a  reaUty  which  can 
be  jntsent  neither  to  perception  nor  fancy  and  can 
only  be  discassed  by  way  of  the  device  of  the  Com- 
Qund-Concept  1  (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  4). 


1^  total  order  of  contenta  as  coexiBtent  in  andTiie"r«»i" 
for  the  C.I.  furnishes  a  retU  space-whole  inoom-  "P"*"" 
puably  superior  to  that  of  the  conceptual  apace  of 
the  so-called  "  realists."  And  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  plain  man  expresses  belief  in  "  absolute  space," 
he  is  thinking  not  of  the  pseud-entity  of  some  mathe- 
maticians, but  of  this  imaginal  or  sensible  space, 
VA^nely  as  it  oomes  to  him.  I  suggest  that  he  has  in 
Bund  normally  an  expanse  that  is  faintly  coloured, 
unagined  movements  through  which  are  attended 
^th  echoes  of  muscular,  articular,  etc.,  sensations 
eoch  as  characterise  his  experience  of  the  workaday 
^'odd.  Space,  the  gaunt  concept,  concerns  men  of 
^  study, — though  it  serves  their  limited  interests 
■igUwdl. 
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Concrete  space  is  one  of  the  greater  inventions  of 
imagination  in  connection  with  a  world-procesE. 
There  is  an  old  saying  "  The  world  was  made  not  in 
time,^  bttt  with  time  " — we  may  add  "  not  in  epace, 
but  with  space."  Space,  consideted  as  a  novel 
manner  of  appearing  of  content,  is,  of  course,  a 
reality  as  real  as  the  content  itself.  "  Relative 
movements  "of  bodies  in  respect  to  one  another  have 
to  be  considered  as  occmring  wUhin  thui  total  spaa. 
A  divine  experience,  which  includes  this  total  space 
and  all  its  parts,  includes  all  that  we  misdescribe, 
or  symbolise  very  distantly,  by  such  concepts  as 
"  absolute  space  "  and  "  absolute  motion." 


6.  Thb  C.I.  AS  IsFlNiTB.     Thb  Multiplb  Sdbordi- 

NATB  WOELD-SySTBMS  AS  FiNITB  ThboTTGHOUT 

§  7.  The  C.I.,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  whole  which 
may  (or  may  not)  include  changes  ;  the  source  of  the 
changing  lying  within  itself.  Its  character,  as  imagi- 
natioD,  is  to  be  active  in  the  way  of  enjoying  stati- 
cally or  of  creating  ;  imagining,  even  as  we  know  it 
in  its  dim  manifestations  In  ourselves,  is  alike  conser- 
vative and  productive.  The  productive  or  creative 
process  of  cosmic  change  shows  the  divine  feonuditj. 
The  C.I.  is  not  limited  to  a  conservative  wholeness 
or  completeness  of  being  ;  it  overflows  into  novelty, 
at  once  imaginal  play  and  experiment,  witnesses 
the  birth  of  great  successes  and  also  results  of  no 
value  or  even  sheerly  evil,  the  bare  memory  of 
which  has  to  be  destroyed.  Time-succession  and 
space   are  only  aspects   of  this   creative  march. 

^  i.e.  time-Biiooeaffion. 
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Philosophers  have  often  deduced  their  unreality  from 
their  "incompleteness,"  transcending  them  in  a 
reaUty  which  aboUshes  the  "  contradictions  "  native 
to  all  "  incompleteness."  But  this  is,  to  all  seeming, 
an  error.  These  "  forma  "  of  content  are  certainly 
within  a  greater  reality,  the  CI. ;  neTertheleas,  Ths  c.l.,  <■  it 
they  are  real  aspects  of  a  real  process  and  must  be  jinito! 
recognised  frankly  as  such.  They  are  "  forms " 
iavented  in  connection  with  a  changing  cosmos 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  itself,  and  finite 
Ihrovghout.  This  mention  of  finiteneafi  brings  us  to 
our  next  topic.  Is  the  C.I.  itself,  the  ground  of  this 
changing  cosmos,  infinite  or  finite  1  And,  if  we  aay 
"  infioite,"  in  what  sense  are  we  using  this  term 
which  conveys  often  a  meaning  too  vague  for 
philosophy  ? 

"  Infinite  "  and  "  finite  "  can,  of  course,  b©  inter-  Th«  nnmBrie*! 
preted  in  a  numerical  way  and,  in  the  regard  of 
special  problems,  must  be.  But  number  may 
become  an  obsession.  Some  writers,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  thought  that,  in  ascribing  numerically  infinite 
attributes  to  the  Ground  of  appearances,  they  were 
in  the  attitude  of  exalting  its  majesty.  Thus 
Spinoza  invests  his  "  Substance  "  with  an  infinity 
of  "attributes,"  although,  on  his  own  admission, 
ke  requires  only  ttoo — thought  and  extension — ^to 
account  for  the  known  cosmos.  There  is  a  tinge  of 
adulation  about  this  kind  of  writing  ;  nobody  being 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Ground  has  infinitely 
nnmeroue  attributes  of  those  wider  types  such  as 
Spinoza  has  in  mind.  What  is  the  numerical 
infinite  1  A  multipficity  which  a  hypothetical 
ennmerator  can  be  imagined  to  count  for  ever  with- 
ont  hope  of  concluding  his  task  'i     Or,  as  conceived 
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according  to  tbe  decree  of  Cantor  and  the  nev 
mathematics,  to  wit,  any  class  of  which  tbe  part«  ore 
numerically  eimjlar  to  itself !  Thus  the  aeries  ol 
whole  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  .  .  .,  comprising  odd 
and  even  numbers  alike,  ia  numerically  similar  to 
the  series  2,  4,  6  .  ,  .,  which  is  part  of  it.  Every 
term  of  the  first  aeries  can  be  paired  with  another 
of  the  partial  series  in  a  "  one-to-one  relation  "  an) 
this  endlessly.^  Tea  would  hardly  press  for  a  numer- 
ical infinity  of  "attributes,"  the  essential  significance 
of  which  is  that  it  shall  satisfy  this  definition. 

Another  use  of  "  infinite  "  ia  in  such  phrasoe  as 
"  infinite  "  love,  "  infinite  "  wisdom,  and  bo  forth. 
Love,  of  course,  ia  not  a  class  of  which  the  parte  are 
numerically  similar  to  itself.  Nor,  ^ain,  is  it 
infinite  in  the  sense  that  it  ia  not  bounded  by  atlur 
aspects  of  the  Universe.  Like  all  these  othw  dis- 
tinguishable aspects,  it  ia  hmited  by  existence  beyond 
it«elf .  It  has  its  measure.  "  Infinite,"  as  used  tJioa 
loosely,  can  only  mean  "perfect  after  its  Hud." 
Freedom  from  special  limitations,  such  as  would 
impair  tbid  ideal  excellence,  is  implied.  We  shall 
discard  this  use  of  tbe  term. 

>  Finite  oamben  are  defined  in  (wo  ways,  oito  by  nutbemttial 
induction.  "  If  »  be  any  finite  number,  the  number  obtttiaed  by 
adding  I  to  n  ia  also  finite,  and  is  diflemnt  from  n.  Thna  begj"- 
ning  with  0  we  can  form  a  serieB  of  numbers  by  suoceaufe  addi- 
tions oE  1.  We  may  define  finite  nnmbDrs,  if  we  chooae,  aa  thcK 
numbers  that  can  be  obtained  from  0  by  suoh  flt«pe,  and  tM 
obey  mathematical  induction.  That  ia,  the  claaa  of  finite  nnmben 
is  the  class  of  nnmben  which  is  oontained  in  every  clan  i  to 
which  belongs  0  and  the  mtocessor  of  every  number  belonging  to 
8,  where  tbe  successor  of  a  number  is  iJie  unmber  obtained  by 
adding  I  to  the  given  number"  (Bertrand  RoskII).  Tbe 
other  definition  regards  finite  numbers  aa  those  of  nlmiirii  unlike 
their  parts  as  "  obtained  by  taJdng  away  aing^  temu." 
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Locke,  diBcoBBii^  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  holds 
that  it  aiiaes  from  the  denial  of  limito.    Descartes  DeMutM: 
callfl  mere  endlessness  of  this  kind  the  "  indefinite,"  intJ^S^^ 
or  merely  amative  infinite.    He  reserves  the  term  j^^^JJ, 
"positive  infinite  "  for  God  considered  as  eum  o/oiMperfcat 
all  Ute  peffectioHs.    The  infinite  then,  in  this  aense,        '' 
is  the  one  perfect  reality.    It  is  i^imarily  quaUtative 
and  has  no  numerical  implication  save  in  ao  far  as 
"  aJl "  the  perfeotions  are  involved. 

He^el  haa  a  suggestive  passage  which  bears  on  Hegei  ud  th* 
our  solution.  "  The  nominal  explanation  of  calling  i"^'^- 
a  thing  finite  is  that  it  has  an  end,  that  it  exists  up 
to  a  certain  point  only,  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with,  and  is  limited  by,  its  antitheaia.  The  finite 
therefore  consists  in  being  attached  to  its  antithesis 
[what  it  is  not],  which  is  its  negatioa  and  presents 
iteelf  as  its  limit.  Now  thought  is  attooj/a  in  Ua  oton 
tphtn  .  .  .  the  thinking  power,  the  "  I,"  is  there- 
fore infinite,  because,  when  it  thinks,  it  is  in  relation 
to  ao  object  which  is  no  other  than  itself  .  .  .  when 
it  is  fully  tliot^htH>ut,  the  object  is,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  and  held  in  abeyance."  ^ 

It  is  in  this  sense,  first  and  foremost,  that  the  C.I.  in  whM  mdm 
ie  infinite,  i.e.  it  is  not,  fike  one  of  its  subordinate  induUtftbi;  :: 
coDtentfi,  bounded  or  Umited  by  existence  other  than  'nfl"'**- 
iiedj.    It  is  always  in  its  own  imoginal  realm.  A  sub- 
ordinate perfection  is  never  infinite ;  it  does  not  ex- 
haust reality,  is  limited  by  other  aspects  of  this  reality; 
is,  consequently,  at  the  beat,  only  without  limits  such 
at  impair  Ha  special  excellence.    But  the  C.I.  has  no 
Uniits  due  to  the  existence  of  an  "other"  beyond  itself, 
tt  is,  in  this  sense,  a  boundless,  an  infinite  reality. 
1  Lofie  of  Stfd,  WftlUoe's  tnuisUtion,  p.  62. 
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But  if  now  yoD  ask,   "  May  not  this  reality, 

which  has  no  limits  set  to  it  by  '  other  '  exifitenoe^ 

Bstaniu      Devertheless,  be  finite  in  the  aeose  that  its  contents 

^lud  iaUnd  ue  limited  in  kind  and  qoantity  ?  "  you  raise  a  diffi- 

udqauititj'!  (.Q}jy     j^^  -^g  shall  not  find  an  answer,  unless  we 

bethink  onrselves  of  the  cbaiacter  of  oar  Ultimate 

.  and  are  free  to  out  ourselTee  clear  from  traditional 

thinking, 

The  C.I.,  then,  is  infinite  having  no  limits  save 
those  which  it  imposes  on  itself.  But  these  aelf- 
imposed  limits  set  bounds  to  the  variety  of  its 
content.  All  content  is  within  its  conscious  grasp — 
it  is  free  to  he  conscious  of  everything  and  anything. 
But  can  we  say  that  this  content  includes  all  pos- 
sible content  ?  Hardly.  There  are  worlds  easily 
imaginable  in  our  vicious,  insane,  or  ezpenmentsl 
moods  which  are  infernos  and  which,  we  may  asaert 
confidently,  will  never  be  embodied  in  divine  thought 
on  the  cosmic  scale.  A  world  evolved  solely  for 
the  torture  of  its  creatures  wonld  be  a  good  inataiwe. 
We  may  contend  thus  (1)  that  the  content  actually 
present  to  the  CI.  either  as  contemplative  or  as 
initiating  a  time-process  is,  assuredly,  limited  in  very 
important  respects,  and  (2)  that  the  noxious  content, 
produced  so  lavishly  in  connection  with  us  finite 
sentients  and  due  in  part  to  our  own  initiative,  in 
part  to  th6  bacchantic  imagining  of  Nature,  is  not 
to  be  permanent  and  foul  eternally  the  cosmic 
thought  (Part  U.  Chap.  III.  §  5).  It  wiU  be  snp- 
pressed  by  the  scavenger,  change — ^blotted  out  eo 
that  the  total  imaginal  cosmic  life  may  take  no  hnrt. 
The  only  tolerable  conservation  is  one  of  values. 
This  suppression  is  clearly  a  limitation,  though  self- 
imposed,  of  the  content  which  the  C.I.  conserves. 
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Thus  it  seema  incredible  that  all  content,  which 
is  possible,  is  actual  in  the  C.I.,  and,  accordingly,  a 
time-faoQoared  attempt  to  cumber  the  World-Ground 
stands  condemned.  The  true  infinity  of  the  C.I.,  Th*  inflaitj 
in  respect  of  content,  consists  in  this.  Consider  in  TMp«et  of 
first  the  phase  of  creation.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  *"'""'• 
prodaction  of  new  content,  if  the  free  life  of  imagina- 
tion requires  it.  And  this  content,  initially  im- 
perfect, changes  elowly  toward  "  perfection  " — i.e. 
toward  the  thoroughly  made  stage  of  reality,  as  the 
etymology  of  the  word  "  perfection  "  itself  indicates. 
Consider,  again,  the  life  of  the  C.I.,  as  contem- 
plative or  consen^tive.  In  this  the  perfected  or 
ihoTovghly  made  reality  of  a  time-process  has  passed 
into  that  enduring  wealth,  which  includes  already 
untold  treasure — the  treasure  which  b  in  heaven, 
as  a  theologian  might  say.  The  reality  of  time- 
succession,  as  it  flows  into  the  past,  is  not  yet, 
as  we  suggested,  completely  made  (Part  U.  Chap.  XI. 
\  5).  But  when  thoroughly  made,  at  the  coat, 
perhaps,  of  obliteration  of  much  of  its  original 
content,  it  has  become  a  romance  amply  worth  pre 
serration  in  the  divine  oonsciouBnees. 

In  the  Cartesian  sense  of  the  term  the  C.I.,  TbaOutwiw 
M  contemplative  activity  of  rest,  is  "infinite,"  *••«""• 
because  it  is  the  one  perfect  reality,  the  totaUty  of 
the  accomphshed  perfections  harmonioualy  blended 
or  compenetrant.  But  novel  procesBes  of  the 
making  of  reality  and  novel  perfections  are  yet  to 
flover,  since  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  eternal 
character,  is  active  to  achieve  as  well  as  to  enjoy. 

To  sum  up  : — In  respect  of  its  self-dependence  smmnv;  of 
the  C.I.  is  infinite  in  the  H^elian  sense  of  the  term.  ''•^''■ 
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Id  respect  of  ita  oontente,  it  is,  at  any  rate  in  its 
purely  contemplative  or  coneeivatiTe  aspect,  in- 
finite in  the  Cartesian  sense,  as  a  totality  of  the 
perfections  harmonioualy  fused.  In  respect  of  tbe 
variety  of  its  contents,  there  are  limitations  io 
the  interest  of  the  total  imaginal  life.  Yonr  first 
thought  may  be  that  these  limitations  imply  tbe 
Nomaicki  numerical  finiteness  of  the  contents  present  to  ib6 
oraMnu  ii  not  ^-^^  But  this  would  be  a  mistake.  Ton  may 
imidied.  subtract  a  quadrilhon  units  from  an  infinite  collec- 
tion and  you  will  still  be  unable  to  count  tiie  otba 
units  of  the  collection — ^for  the  excellent  reason 
that  no  last  unit  can  be  found.  Smilaiiy  in  the 
case  of  infinitely  numerous  content-difierencee  in 
the  C.I.,  the  suppression  of  quadrillions  would  leave 
the  rest  infinitely  numerous  stiU.  I  am  ignoring 
the  issue  as  to  whether  there  is  an  infinite  nnmbei 
of  such  differences.  The  excuse  is  that  I  do  not 
know  and  cannot  find  out,  and  I  doubt  not  tb&t 
my  readers  are  all  in  the  same  predicament. 

An7  0Moftb«     Our  World-System  is  probably  only  one  of  a 

World-"***     multiplicity,  perchance  an  infinite  plundity,  of  like 

Inita  ^rooeh-  Systems,  not  directly  in  touch  with  one  aDotbw- 

on'-  And  no  one  World-System  can  be  supposed  to 

exhaust  the  outgoing  of  the  Idea.  ;    it  is  rather  a 

sandgrain  of  colossal  importance  only  in  the  eyea 

of  its  allied  sentients.    It  is  a  this  or  UuU,  finite  as 

part  of  a  multiphcity  in  which  it  is  almost  lost. 

A  World-  Finite,  as  having  "  others  "  beyond  it,  our  Worid- 

Dot^^^*  System  is,  doubtless,  also  finite  in  all  respects.  And 
Hgbtrf ''"'"'  '^  "*"^  °°^  ^  ^^'  ^y  Btudy  of  mathematical 
kbnraot  theories  of  infinity,  continuity,  and  the  like,  to 
lose  sight  of  this  commanding  consideration.    These 
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theories  are  not  able  to  dictate  to  empirical  reality, 
with  which  aa  "  truthfl "  they  would  have  to 
agree.  The  reality  with  which  they  deal  is  of  the 
type  discussed  in  our  section  ou  the  Command  Con- 
cept and  Proposition  (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  g  4).  It  is 
reality  summoned  into  being  by  human  decree,  hut 
which,  so  far  as  the  present  world-era  is  concerned, 
has  not  obeyed  the  call,  Not  all  imaginal  inven- 
ttoos  of  finite  sentieots  are  realised  or  realisable  in 
ttiiogs,  and,  so  far  e.g.  as  Nature's  contents  are 
coQcemed,  "  infinite  collections  "  and  the  rest  have 
no  existenoe.  They  belong  to  the  aborted  imaginal 
creations  of  private  thought. 

A  given  Nature  is  finite ;  there  is  what  we  might  a  gi*aii 
almost  call  a  bvdding-off  of  a  fragmeiit  of  content  duoribed  m  » 
from  the  CI.  to  constitute  it.    And  this  finite  frag-  '^Ih^^t 
tnent  has  its  finite  orders  of  space  and  time-succes-  ('°°°^ci 
don.    For  space  and  time-succeBsion  are  not  empty 
"  forms,"  which  receive  a  fiUing  of  content,  but  are 
amtetU  itself  which,  in  virtue  of  the  invention  of  the 
C.I.,  appears  in  these  novel  ways.     There  are  not 
wanting  empirical  indications  that  these  content- 
orders  are   finite,    but  the  general  considerations 
aheady  submitted  seem  to  suffice. 

The  "infinite  divisibihty  "  affirmed  so  freely  of  infinite 
"space,"  "  time,"  and  "  matter  "  is  to  he  criticised  »fflnned'o?" 
M  follows.     Observe,  once  more,  that  you  are  not  ''^l^^a 
in  a  position  to  verify  any  assertions  stated  in  "natter." 
this  manner.    Pure  "  space  "  and  "  time  "  are  never 
perceivable    nor    imaginable ;    thus  every   experi- 
eoce,  whether  of  occupied  (resisting)  or  so-called 
empty  (non-resisting)  space,  is  charged  with  quali- 
tative content :  with  sensations  or  an  ideal  fiUing. 
18 
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The  "  pure  forms "  are  oonceptnal  inventions. 
No  one,  save  conceptually,  has  ever  divided  a  ptft 
of  "  pure  "  space  or  time  ;  he  has  never  even  been 
aware  of  it.  Intuited  space  and  time  are  idwajs 
"  impure  "  with  filling.  "  Ifatter,"  again,  is  a  con- 
cept which  does  not,  as  such,  exist  in  Nature ;  it 
is  merely  one  of  our  inventions,  a  content  not  per- 
ceived, hot  of  the  intellectual  sort.  We  have  dis- 
posed, however,  of  the  claims  of  "  matter  "  long 
^o  (Part  I.  Chap.  U.  §  7). 


JnSnite 
divMbUity 
ought (o  M 


The  question  must  be  discussed  under  the  form 
— are  spatial  and  tim^  contents  infinitely  divisible  ? 
and  we  have  considered  this  issue  already.  If 
content  is  available  in  inexhaustible  amount,  a 
spatial  or  timal  quantity  lends  itself  to  this  opwa- 
tion ;  if  not,  the  operation  Is  merely  mental  gym- 
nastics. Thrae  is  a  tendency  to  believe  in  indefinite 
divisibility  at  first.  Thns,  having  divided  a  sand- 
grain  in  thought,  I  can  imagine  one  of  the  portions 
magnified,  divide  it  again,  and  repeat  the  peifbrm- 
ance  by  the  hour.  Or,  not  fcroabling  about  pictori^ 
imagining,  I  can  conduct  the  operation  verbally. 
There  is  nothing  to  limit  the  process,  but  there  is 
something  to  invBlidate  its  truthfulness.  If  (xmtent 
is  not  sanctioning  these  endless  divisions,  I  am 
undone. 


Qualitative  content  of  a  fragmentary  worid,  finite 
in  virtue  of  its  very  origin  in  "  budding-off,"  is  not 
such  as  to  support  endless  actual  divisions.  A  lack 
of  sensible  content  will  limit  the  possible  enumen- 
tion  of  "  points,"  "  instants,"  and  "  bits." 

Experience  lends  no  support  to   the  belief  in 
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"  infimtd  diviability  "  as  fact.  It  is  a  GommaDd- 
Concept  (Part  I.  Giap.  II.  §  4)  unratified,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  by  reality.  It  is  accepted  widely  be- 
cause it  has  "  mathematical  "  backing  and  matbe- 
matica  is  supposed  to  have  a  specially  assured  grasp 
of  tmth.  This  way  lies  the  danger.  Mathematics, 
as  applied  to  practice  and  as  furthering  our  imaginal 
previsioiiB  or  "calculations,"  requires  no  defence. 
Bat  a  la^e  portion  of  its  theoretic  part  is  aloof  from 
the  concrete  experienced  world,  is,  in  fact,  a  world 
unto  itself;  aborted  imagination,  to  which  nothing  "Aborted 
in  ttungB  oorresponds.  It  forms  a  very  interesting  "°'^'"  ™" 
byway,  which  need  not,  however,  concern  those 
vho  ta-ead  the  nuun  highroad  of  cosmic  Ufe.  Are 
yon  murmuring  something  about  "  universaUty  and 
oecesfflty  "  ?  There  is  nothing  that  need  disturb 
jou  here.  Universality  and  necessity,  when  they 
obtain,  may  concern  only  a  ooooeptual  field.  If 
you  create  stable  "  entities  "  by  Command-Concept 
and  create,  also,  stable  roles  of  operating  them,  you 
can  pnraae  the  "  universal  and  necessary  "  game  to 
your  heart's  desire.  You  are,  by  hypothesis,  always 
dealing  with  the  same  things  in  the  same  ways.  It  "UniTonaiit^^ 
lu»  been  overlooked  that  even  a  game  of  chess,  hDid°DfTgi^e 
uoderstood  in  this  manner,  is  "  universal  and "' """"  ' 
necessary."  That  is  to  say,  .1.  P-KB4.  .1.  P-K4. 
■2.  P-K  Kt  4.  .2.  Q-R5.  Mate  is  cUwaya  valid  and 
nutt  be  vahd.  For  the  "pieces"  or  "entities," 
indicated  by  the  symbols,  are  always  the  same,  in  the 
fupects  that  concern  the  gmne,  and  the  modes  of  using 
them  are  always  the  same.  The  above-noted  record 
■e,  therefore,  hterally  "  universal  and  necessary." 
But  the  statement  holds  true  only  vnthin  the  domain 
o/  Aadioards.  kaA  a  mastery  of  the  obess-domain 
would  not  of  itseJf  fit  yon  to  explore  the  Univra-se. 
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■xpsriaBM  On  the  other  hand,  ezpeiienoe  acqaaiots  ns  vith 

to  ui'^Tu  *  perceived  spatial  objects  of  varied  finite  sizes  and 
thing*  ezUtins  existing  in  nombers  which,  assuredly,  woold  be  found 
to  be  always ^n»(e,had  any  one  the  interest  and  means 
to  ooont  them.  No  one  supposes  that  men,  pyramids, 
sandgraina,  and  microbes  exist  in  nimibers  bo 
copious  as  to  fonn  classes  whose  parte  are  numeh- 
cally  like  themselves,  i.e.  numerically  infinite.  A 
column  of  leaf-cutting  ants  or  the  molecules  in  a 
gallon  of  water  ate  very  numerous,  but  they  are  not 
an  "  infinite  collection."  And  similarly  in  respect 
of  time-content,  it  is  only  the  finite  which  aotnal 
experience  reveals.  This  is  to  say,  that  the  theoiiet 
has  to  refer  bis  "  infinite  divisibihty  "  to  r^ionB 
which  processes  of  vraifioation  never  reach. 


"inflniw  ^        But  this  speculative  "  infinite  divisibility  "  is  not 

would  m^    only  a  dweller  in  darkness.    It  seems  designed,  also, 

ki^ra^kot*     ^  preclude  the  possibility  of  what  toe  knoio  to  be  fad. 

imponibie.      Thus  I  oroBS  a  room — in  so  doing  I  have  occupied 

Oonid  T  otoM  it}  succession,  according  to  certain  mathematicians, 

an  infinity  of  spatial  pointe.    Which  is  impossible. 

Tou  can  no  more  traverse  a  succession  of  infinik^ 

numerous  points  than  count  your  way  through  them. 

The  initial  inch  would  bog  you.    For  the  inch  and 

the  divisions  of  the  inch  are  all  said  to  contain  an 

infinity  of  pointe.    You  cannot  exhaust  one  after 

the  other  pointe,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that 

they  never  can  be  exhausted.    The  theoretician  has 

overlooked  a  practicat  difficulty.    As  James  points 

out,  things  have  to  be  accomplished  as  well  as 

"  analysed  "  after  the  event. 

A  like  difficulty  concerns  a  time-transition  such  as 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder  after  contact  wit^  » 
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match.  The  exploaion  cottld  not  occur  if  infinitely  oonid 
nnmeroufi  changes  parted  it  from  the  lighting.  J^^'^'* 
The  cbangea,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  "  in  time  " 
— they  are  time-avccession  itself,  and  if  they  are  in- 
finite in  nomber  they  cannot  end  in  the  explosion 
at  all.  There  is  an  inclination,  in  face  of  this  diffi- 
culty, to  talk  of  the  changes  as  if  they  are  somehow 
"  condensed,"  but  there  is  no  escape  open  by  this 
ront«.  Tou  cannot  suppose  the  "  condensation  "  of 
infinUdy  numerous  chaises :  only  of  finite  series 
of  changes  such  as  may  take  place  in  our  perceptions 
of  colour  and  sound. 

7.  The  C.I.  and  the  "  Law  "  or  "  Pbenoipls  " 

OF  COKTRADIOTIOK 

S  8.  The  law  or  principle  so-called  of  contiradic-  The  piindpi* 
UoQ  (A  cannot  be  both  B  and  not-B ')  has  played  a  out  ^  logia 
great  part  in  recent  metaphysics.  It  is  one  of  a  ^^^'*' 
trio  of  time-honoured  a  priori  "  laws  of  thought,"  of 
which  logicians  have  made  much  in  the  scarecrow 
Ecience  known  as  "  Formal  logic,"  It  seems  to 
Bay  little,  hut  is  aggressive.  Thus  it  sallies  forth, 
with  enormous  pretensions,  into  the  philosophical 
Bpecolation  of  thinkers  such  as  Bradley.  The 
logical  formula  "  A  cannot  be  both  £  and  not-B  " 
passes  into  a  metaphysical  principle  "the  Seal  ia 
wtcorttradictory."  Sensible  qualities,  change,  causa- 
tion, activity,  space,  time,  evil,  motion.  Nature, 
the  self,  etc.  etc.,  are  discredited  as  not  satisfying 
this  criterion.  It  is  urged  that,  if  we  hold  strictly 
to  the  "  law  "  of  contradiction,  we  shall  have  to 
diBcard  as  "  unreal "  apparently  obstinate  "  real- 
ities "  which  impress  the  plain  man.  In  fact, 
>  SoDwtimes  put  "  a  thing  oanoot  be  otiier  than  itaeU," 
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Boeptdcisiii  will  become  so  radical  that  only  a  hypo- 
thetical and  most  uninviting  Absolute,  shut  off 
from  human  experience,  can  aorviTe  criticism. 
Anything  short  of  this  Absolute  possesses  onl;  a 
"  d^ree  "  of  reality,  "  the  essence  "  of  all  finite 
sentients  and  things  being  "  contxadiotory."  Ute 
fabric  of  experience  crumbles  into  ruins  as  we  thiiik. 


It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  Uy 
to  limit  the  pretensions  of  the  "  principle  "  or,  as 
we  shall  prefer  to  call  it,  maxim  of  contradiction. 
Perchance  we  are  Frankensteins  terrified  by  a 
monster  of  our  own  creation.  And,  perchance,  the 
monster  may  prove  less  formidable  than  he  appears. 


Aooording  t< 
Hegd, 

expcrisnoe 

oontaliu 

"ooDtisdio- 


If  Hegel  is  right,  the  "  law "  of  i 
cannot  have  been  derived,  as  Mill  and  others  hare 
urged,  from  experience.  According  to  this  writer, 
"  There  is  absolutely  nothing  whatever  in  which  we 
cannot  point  to  contradictions  or  opposite  attributes 
and  necessarily  so  :  and  all  that  the  abstraction  oi 
understanding  [distinct  conceptual  thought]  means 
is  the  forcible  retention  of  a  single  attribute,  and  the 
effort  to  obscure  and  remove  all  consciousness  of  the 
other  attribute  which  is  involved."  Or  again, 
"  Every  content  .  .  .  includes  not  only  diverse  bat 
even  opposite  characteristics.  Nothing  is  so  im- 
possible, for  instance,  as  this,  that  I  am  ;  for  '  I ' 
is  at  the  same  time  a  simple  connexion  with  self, 
and  as  undoubtedly  connexion  with  something  elae. 
The  same  may  be  seen  in  every  other  fact  in 
the  natnral  or  spiritual  world."  ^    Herbart,  indeed. 

^  WcdUoe,  Logic  of  Beg^  "Dootrine  of  Eaaenoe,"  p.  225. 
Heooe  there  are  not  merely  fonr  Antinomies  such  as  Eant  dig- 
cnsaed.    Antinomiea  appear  in  all  ol^«ota  of  thcmght  «)wt«Ter. 
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holds   that   these    "  ooQtradictions "    persist   still, 
even    though    nominally    harmonised,    in    Hegel's 
b^hec  affinaationa,  and  bases  an  objection  to  his 
system  on  the  supposed  fact.    This  is  a  telling  con- 
tention.    But  whether  we  assent  to  it  or  not,  the 
alleged  basic  "contradiction  "  of  the  finite,  to  wit Tbe ftUcfod 
that  "  it  is  somewhat  as  well  aa  aoTtiethijig  else,"  has  irwUoUoS" 
to  be  reckoned  with.     "  A  thing  is  what  it  is  only  "'""B""*- 
in  and  by  reason  of  its  limit.    We  caimot,  therefore, 
r^ard  the  hmit  as  only  external  to  the  being  which 
is  then  and   there.     It   rather  goes   through  and 
through  eyery  part." 

If,  as  a  radical  empiricist,  I  tate  experience  at  its 
l&ce  value,  I  seem  forced  to  hold  that  anything 
I  know  is  always  and  inevitably  itself  and,  also, 
something  else.     In  an  entirely  convincing  way  : — 

"  Nothing  U  that  'a  single, 
All  things,  \iy  a  law  divine, 
In  one  another's  being  minglQ." 

The  basic  "  contradiction  "  asserted  of  the  finite 
by  ^^el  is  only  a  manner  of  expressing  this 
"  mii^ng." '  We  are  sure  that  finite  things 
"  luiDgle  "  in  the  Cosmic  Imagination  and  that  any 
"law,"  which  suggests  that  they  exist  altogether 
apart  from  one  another,  is  absurd.  Anything  is 
something  else,  in  so  far  as  this  latter  penetrates 
and  helps  to  constitute  it.  But  in  workaday  life 
we  largely  ignore  the  "something  else"  in  the 
intoraats  of  practice  ;  and  even  as  thinkers,  anxious 

'  Another  nuumer  is  the  matheoatioaj  one  I  onU  from  StAlIft 
"  hi  mfttbemsticd  phrase;  things  and  their  properties  aro  known 
niiy  ■■  fnnctiona  a{  other  things  and  properties  "  (Concepts  oni 
nwruf  0/  Jfotfem  Phjinca,  p.  134). 
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to  adequate  our  private  thought  to  reality,  we  tend 
to  overlook  it,  if  only  from  habit. 

Herbut,  iito,  Herbart,  thoush  opposed  to  Heeel,  does  not 
axperienm  suppose  that  there  are  no  contradictioos  in 
?!^^J^^^J^.  erperience.  On  the  contrary,  he  considers  that  the 
'''•°*-"  business  of  metaphysics  is  to  remove  the  "  contra- 

dictions "  &om  modes  of  experience  and  to  work 
patiently  towards  non-conta«dictory  thongbt.  Thus 
he  holds  that  the  "  inherence  "  of  propertiea  in  a 
unitary  thing — a  tree  or  ink-pot — gives  rise  to  the 
self-contradictory  concept  of  a  one  that  is  many. 
Similarly  the  popular  concept  of  an  "  ego,"  in  so 
far  as  it  imphes  the  presence  of  the  many  in  the 
one,  shows  contradiction.  It  has  to  be  rethought, 
and  freed  from  this  blemish. 

utTDtkmiut       Aristotle  says  that  truth  must  be  consistent  with 

ooiuiiteDt,  itself  in  every  direction.    But  its  first  duty  surdy 

dcae  with  is  to  be  consistent  with  reality.    What  now  if  this 

'^^Sdia-  reality  contains  "  contradictions,"  and  truth,  re- 

tory''«»uty  porting  the  contradictions,  has  to  find  room  for 

by  H^«l  And    *  ^ 

HerUitT  them  ?  Truth  will  contain  "  contradictions,' 
becaiise  it  dares  not  "contradict"  reality  I  Con- 
sequently it  is  necessary  for  H^ehans  and  Herb&r 
tians  to  try  to  "  transform  "  reality,  as  we  bnowit,  wp 
to  the  poitU  where  its  "  covtradictionB  "  diaappatr. 
Hegel  and  others  try  to  do  this  dialectically  and 
identify  truth  with  the  whole  of  a  thought-out 
reality  which  has  no  "  other  "  outside  itself  and  is, 
therefore,  consistent  with  itself.    But,  if  Herbart 

OotiUnding    is  right,  the  "  contradictions  "  still  persist  even  in 

*""'  Hegel's  alleged  harmonious  whole.    Herbart,  again, 

invents   a   non-contradictory   system    of    "  reals " 

beyond  empirical  reahty  altogether — at  the  "  back 
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of  Beyont,"  as  we  most  say.  This  is  an  iogeniona 
dodge.  We  may  admire  it  or  we  may  not.  But  we 
must  object  anyhow  that  the  problem  of  the  original 
"contradictions,"  which  come  to  experience  ajid  to 
our  raw  concepts  about  it  {"thing,"  "ego,"  etc.),  is 
not  dealt  with.  How  do  contradictions  contrive  to 
«^pear  in  s  World-System  which,  in  other  respects, 
is  said  to  resent  contradiction  ? 

Leaving  Hegel  and  Herbart  to  their  difficulties, 
let  US  grope  a  way  towards  a  solution  of  our  own. 

Is  the  formula  of  contradiction  a  "law"  of  the  ODthsfatiutj 
enstence  of  things  ?    There  is  no  cause  to  bow  the  sbatTmat' 
tnee  before  Baal.    All  formulae  of  this  sweeping  pfuwipi**- 
sort  must  be  questioned.^    Whether  advanced  as 
"a  prion*  tenths,"  or  generalisations  from  experi- 
ence, they  must  be  justified  in  and  by  the  instances 
or  phenomena  to  which  they  apply.      Now  the 
"  law  "  of  contradiction,  if  it  means  that  "  a  thing 
cannot  be  other  than  itself,"  seems  negatived  by 
every  finite  existent  known  to  us.     Something  may 
be  salved  from  the  wreck,  but  it  is  not  clear  yet 
where  we  are  to  find  it. 

"  A  is  B  "  in  the  instance  "  this  grass  (A)  is  green  The  iiddie  of 
tB) "  implies  an  <aher  or  not-B,  failing  which  A        ""^^ 
wonld  not  be  B.     This  other  "  goes  through  and  * 
throQgh  every  part  "  of  A,  as  Hegel  rightly  observes. 
The  finite  thing  is  thus  not  only  itself,  to  wit  green 

'  "The  reoognition  that  a  Btatement  cui  be  true  in  one  aenae 
wd  blw  in  anotiwr— trae  foi  one  pnipoee  and  false  tor  another — 
'^^  the  Lam  of  Thought  avul&ble  only  (or  the  setting  of 
PvUbdu,  not  for  aolring  them "  (Sidgwick,  SkmettUtry  Lofie, 
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grass,  bat  also  the  "  something  dae  "  which  gieai 
grass  impliea,  and  in  Tirtoe  of  which  itis*^/.  Kiib 
"  something  dae  "  belongs  to  Nature. 

AsMWDtu  So  far,  ao  good.  The  meaning  then  of  the  eo- 
called  "  contradictorineBs  "  of  this  green  grass  is 
that,  though  it  Is  discossed  initially  as  merdy  itadf, 
it  is  also  ite  olher.^  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  grass 
is  also  yellow.  Such  a  Btatement  would  impogn 
the  fact  that  it  is  itaelf ;  that  it  is  B  as  well  as  not-B. 
And  we  are  considering  a  case  in  which  B  is  taken 
for  granted.  B  (green)  is  a  presentation  which 
attests  itself. 

]^7.i  „  In  the  interests  of  diMind  perceiving  or  conc^v- 

thktAiiB.  ing  and  of  the  selective  action  baaed  on  them, 
attention  is  focussed  restrictedly  and  very  partially. 
We  are  not  always  wanting  a  complete  vison  of 
truth.  What  is  "  noticed,"  regardless  of  irrelevant 
and  unhelpful  implications,  may  suffice  for  our 
passing  needs.  Thus  if  I  am  painting  the  green 
grass,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  A  is  B  ;  the  othtr  I 
leave  to  the  philosophers. 

f^V  ^^^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^^  complication  which  worsens 

this  difficult  discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have 
to  accept  and  endorse  the  view  that  A  is  B  and  also 
"  something  else."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  one 
sayB  to  me,  "  Does  not  the  '  law '  of  contradic- 
tion hold  of  such  opposed  statements  as  *  the  grass 

^  "  The  seosea,  with  their  utter  wont  of  Uionght,  took  emj- 
tiiing  limited  und  finite  for  Being.  This  paOM  into  the  obstin- 
ft07  of  attderstanding,  vhiob  views  the  fitute  as  aometliiDg 
identical  with  itself  and  not  inhemntly  s^-contradicUn^r' 
(Hegel,  Logic  ofHegd,  W^laoe,  p.  181). 
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ia  green  '  '  tha  grass  is  not-green  ' ;  '  not-green ' 
being  the  contradictory  which,  at  first  sight,  merely 
denies  green,  but  which  means  in  practice  one  of  a 
list  of  cotUrary  colours  ?  Can  grass  be  green  and 
ft  contrary  colour,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  '  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way '  1  And  if  you  admit 
the  validity  of  the  '  law '  in  this  case  and  allow 
that  here,  at  any  rate,  A  is  not  both  B  and  not-B, 
what  about  Hegel's  sneer  at  the  '  law  '  as  a  mere 
form  of  the  '  abstract  understanding  '  ?  "  i  The 
situation  is  a  trying  one,  and  I  propose  to  deal  with 
it  tentatively  thus. 

Is  the  "  essence  "  of  any  and  every  finite  thing  ^^|«i»ii« 
|»operly  described  as  "  contradictory  "  ?  Any  A  f^^Ij  d^ 
that  is  B  is,  also,  in  the  H^elian  sense,  something  oocmti^ 
else,  to  wit  the  not-B  which,  penetrating  it,  makes  ^'*"?"' 
it  JQBt  A.  Itisits  "other,"  in  so  far  as  the  "other" 
helps  to  make  it  what  it  is.  In  this  sense  the  ' '  other ' ' 
of  the  green  grass  is,  in  last  resort,  the  nature- 
system  within  the  Cosmic  Imagination.  The  very 
date  of  the  grass,  its  place,  form,  colour,  temperature, 
fustling,  moistnie,  etc.  etc.,  implicate  this  "other" 
beyond  itself.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  be  wary  of 
the  term  "  contradiction  "  as  expressing  this  situa- 
tioQ.  Green  grass,  sound,  a  toothaohe,  a  mountain, 
etc.,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  "  contradictory." 
They  ai»  incomplete  aspecte  of  a  reality,  the  content« 
of  which  do  not  exist  isolatedly,  but  pen^vte  and, 
to  this  extent,  help  to  eon^ttiite  one  another.  This 
reality  is  the  imaginal  universe.  The  extent  of 
this  oompenetration  of  contents,  the  extent  of  this 
titration  of  the  contents'  intrinsic  difierences  by 
mutoal  influence,  offers  a  very  hard  problem.  Later 
*  logic  oj  Begti,  p.  184,  "  Doctiiiie  of  EMmoe," 
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we  shall  be  unable  to  ignore,  however  iDoompetent 
we  are  to  solve,  it. 

Now  this  penetration  of  contents  by  one  anotha 
{so  that  the  sun,  for  instance,  is  literally  where  it 
acts,  e.g.  in  the  hght  of  the  green  grass)  is  not  merely 
a  process  of  confiict.  Penetration  may  further,  as 
well  as  clash  with,  the  character  of  an  invaded  con- 
tent— it  may  bring  novelty  into  it  while  not  alter- 
ing its  radical  quality.  The  not-B  or  "something 
else,"  which  makes  A  what  it  is,  is  not  alwa]^ 
"  contradictory  "  in  the  sense  that  it  is  canirary  to 
the  character  of  A  as  B  and  tends  to  destroy  this 
character. 

"Contradiction,"  properly  so-called,  is  a  case  of 
confiict ;  the  conflict  of  coUTtter'StatemetUa  which 
assert  of  a  subject  what  we  call  "incompatible," 
"discrepant,"  "contrary,"  "  disparate,"  "es- 
elusive,"  etc.,  predicates.  Green  and  yellow  are 
such  "  contraries  "  or  "  discrepants  "  ;  you  cannot 
assert  truly  that  grass  is  green  and  yellow  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time,  because  these  colouis 
confiict  and  refuse  to  meet,  i.e.  to  compenetiat« 
fully,  while  preserving  their  special  characters-' 
But  not  all  merely  different  contents  of  the  CI.  are 
•.  incompatible.     Very  many  further,  or  are  indifi^eit 

^  It  would  be  neh  to  aay  that  aJl  empirioi^j-kiiowii  "  iuxm- 
patiblee  "  mnst  remain,  under  oU  conditionB,  oontnwj.  N»t»R. 
writes  Jamee,  "  maj  reAllse  a  worm  cold  thing  whenem  twi) 
points  of  the  akin,  so  ueaf  together  as  not  to  be  locally  distJn- 
guiehed,  are  touched,  the  one  with  a  warm,  the  other  with  a  cold 
piece  of  metaL  The  warmth  and  the  cold  are  then  cftea  f^t 
as  if  in  the  same  objective  place.  Under  similar  conditions  t«o 
objects,  one  sharp  and  the  other  blunt,  may  feel  like  one  abv? 
Uant  thing.    The  same  epace  maj  appear  of  two  ooknus ;  if  ^ 
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to,  one  another,  in  which  case  they  meet  withoat 
the  clash  which  alters  them  radically  and  revealB 
them,  not  only  as  difierent,  but  as  contrary.  The 
difierent  mental  functions,  as  Bain  obaervea, 
blend  "in  commingling  exercise."  The  "coinher- 
ing  attribates  "  in  a  rose  or  pi^ce  of  gold  mark 
difEerences  which  are  at  peace  and  do  not  require 
separation  in  space  and  time  in  order  to  be  "  com- 
poaeiUe."  Other  contents  are  not  fvUy  exclusive 
of  one  another,  e.g.  it  seems  a  fact  that  one  can  hate 
and  love  the  same  total  complex  person  in  the  same 
emotional  attitude  at  the  same  time  ;  and  yet  hate 
and  love,  which  mingle  thus,  are  classed  aa  incom- 
patiblee  which  tend  to  oust  one  another.  Other 
contents,  again,  are  mutually  intolerant  as  our 
green  and  yellow.  A  body  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
alive  and  dead.  A  single  figure  cannot  be  at  once 
a  square  and  a  circle.  The  configurations  of  square 
and  circle  are  such  that  the  making  of  them  ia  the 
excluding  them  from  one  another  in  space. 

And  now  we  can  return  to  the  formula  of  contra-  The  "Uw"  of 
diction.    What  does  this  really  say  %    Merely  that  ooDTertad  into 
tncompatibles    or    contraries    are  contrary  ?     But  JJ^J^ " 
seperienee  ahowa  what  contents  are  or  are  not  con- 
trary.^   Do  we  want  a  formula  simply  to  maintain 
that  contraries  are  contrary  and  that  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  asserted  of  a  subject  "  at  the  same  time 

■pedil  tvtiScv  one  of  the  colotira  ia  made  to  appear  aa  if  eeen 
(hnogh  Ibe  other"  {PrindpUt  of  Peyehology  (MaomillEHi) 
<■  U3-4}.  He  ni^M  that  this  aoit  of  incompatibility  "  depends 
BDiplj  OD  the  ({«  faeio  pecuhoritieB  of  natnial  bodies  and  of  om 


*  It  ihom,  e.|r-i  as  to  shall  soe,  thai,  on  the  great  scale,  the 
One  H  not  "  inoompatdble  with  "  the  Many  t  Note  that  only 
ciCFnience  can  settle  issues  of  this  kind. 
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and  in  tlie  same  way  "  ?  The  formola,  as  t^oa  under- 
stood, seems  puerile.  Its  worth  lies,  not  in  cod- 
vtiyiag  truth,  but  ia  the  sphere  of  [waotice.  It 
safeguards  the  nse  of  words  in  private  reasoning 
and  in  oommunioafaons  to  others,  spoken,  printed 
or  written.  Its  justification  is  veritably  this. 
Green  and  yellow  are  incompatibles — treat  them 
▼erbatly  as  such  when  presentation  and  images; 
fail.  It  is  a  maxim  rather  than  an  "a  priori" 
truth  or  generalisation  from  experience. 

Avhf  wo  Sut  consistency  of  statement,  whether  for  our 

conauteDo;  of  owu  use  or  that  of  others,  is  secured,  not  so  much 
by  this  maxim,  as  by  the  desire  to  live.  Verbal  signs 
and  the  ideas  signified  by  them  must  not  be  osed 
in  such  a  way  that  their  oonfiicte  mar  the  guidanoe 
of  our  activities,  practical  and  theoretical.  "  There 
is  DO  instinct  needed  but  the  broad  instinct  of  aelf< 
preservation ;  were  it  not  for  this  we  should  pro- 
bably care  very  little  about  observing  the  oonditioiis 
of  necessary  truth.  If  we  could  go  on  as  well  by 
maintaining  an  opinion  in  one  form  of  words  while 
denying  it  in  another,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  our  mental  constitution  that  would  secure  vs 
against  contradicting  ourselves."  ^  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  afCord  to  ignore  consistency.  But, 
nevertheless,  very  numerous  inconsistenoiee  are 
rife.  The  story  of  the  religions  is  full  of  them- 
Even  in  the  realm  of  science  an  "  ether,"  about  which 
batches  of  inconsistent  statements  are  made,  pUya 
its  part.  The  meaning  of  these  facts  is  that  incon- 
sistency sometimes  has  its  uses.  In  other  depart- 
ments of  research  there  is  an  interest  in  consistency 
of  statement  oe  such,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  and 
*  Btun,  Lofie,  u  IB. 
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dry  abstractionism  of  Fonnal  lo^c.  The  formula  of 
contradiction  reigna  Iiere  supreme.  It  is  no  longer 
a  tacit  convention,  such  as  makes  haman  inteioourse 
Fruitful  and  helps  to  check  verbally  embodied 
thought,  but  a  consciously  respected  "  principle  " 
always  kept  in  view. 

SimuARY  OF  Results 

The  CI.  includes  conjlicti,  of  which  propositions 
that  "  predicate  "  contraries  or  iocompatibles  of  the 
same  thing  are  only  iUustrations.  ContradictioQ, 
properly  so-called,  is  a  case  of  conflict  of  counter- 
piopositionB  which  "  say  "  in  opposition.  To  say 
that  *'  grass  is  green  and  yellow  in  the  same  place 
and  at  the  same  time  "  is  futile,  because  these 
qualities  conflict  and  cannot  compenetrate  without 
loang  theii  special  characters.  A  caimot  be  B 
and  not-B,  since  not-B  here  is  not  merely  differerti 
from  B,  but  contrary  or  fioatUe  to  it,  and  tends  to 
destroy  its  character.  It  can  be  B  and  not-B, 
green  and  yellow,  in  different  places  or  at  different 
times,  because  the  colours  cease  then  to  confiict. 
But  there  are  other  contents  with  which  greenness 
'  compossible  "  in  intimate  minghng.  A  blend- 
ing of  the  greenness  and  the  sweet  smell  of  a  leaf 
a  case  in  point.  A  is  both  B  and  not-B,  which 
latter  is  different,  but  not  contrary,  or  destructive 
of  the  green. 

Contraries  are  known  only  by  experience.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  require  a  "  law  "  of  contradiction 
to  assert  that  contraries  are  contraries. 

Bat  we  require,  perhaps,  a  maxim  reducing  the 
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risk  of  ioooDsisteQi  Btatements  in  oar  thiafcing  and 
oommuiucatioiiB  "  about "  reality  which  is  not 
immediately  in  view.  Contraries  or  iooompatibleg 
are  mutually  exclusive  modes  of  the  CI.  Tresl 
them  verbally  as  such — let  your  propoBitions  take 
heed  of  the  warring  realities  to  which  they  refer. 

"AiiBwd        No  finite  thing  such  as  a  tree  is  "contradictory" 
ftn>iieii  to  the  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  "other,"  "something 
B^d*''iSr*  els©'"  or  not-B  which  is  its  contrary  in  the  manner 
^"''"•'"     in  which  yeUow  ia  a  contrary  of  green.    It  is  ime 
inonniMtibiei.  that  the  tree  is  what  it  is  in  virtne  of  "  other " 
reality  which  penetrates,  and  so  helps  to  constitnte, 
it.     But  a  vast  deal  of  this  "  other  "  reahty  is  only 
different  from  the  tree  and  can  and  does  penetrate 
it  without  conflict.    The  not-B,  in  short,  compiiBee 
contents  which  are  far  from  being  all  incompatible 
with  the  tree.     When,  and  only  when,  the  penetra- 
tion of  this  not-B  becomes  incompatible  with  the 
tree,  the  tree  is  so  altered  that  it  dies.     "  A  is  S  " 
vanishes,  because  not-B  haa  become  a  true  contrary 
which  destroys  it. 

AiMtoutioo.  In  noting  the  compenetrations  of  content,  in  \ 
nnre^  "^ '"'  endorsing  Goethe's  saying  that  things  mingle  with 
one  another,^  we  must  be  careful  not  to  iirfer  that 
these  things  are,  therefore,  unreal.  Some  writers 
think  that  a  thing  which  is  "  self-transcendent," 
which  implies  existence  beyond  itself  and  canies 
us  in  thought  towards  this,  betrays  in  the  prooesfl 
that  it  is  false  "  appearance."  This  is  a  vagaiy  of 
intellectualism.  Anything,  of  which  there  is  aware- 
ness, is  in  some  way  real,  t.e.  has  a  place  in  the     I 

*  We  have  yet  to  disoius  this  "  minglir^g  "  ^ixl  are  onlj  ootiog 
the  traik  that  it  oocnra. 
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UniTCTae.  Westminster  Abbey  is  what  it  is  only 
becftuse  men,  the  solar  system,  and  even  a  par- 
ticular evolution-era  within  the  C.I.,  are  what 
they  are,  bnt,  while  it  endores,  its  place  in  the 
Universe  is  as  undeniable  as  the  Universe  itself. 
Tbe  meet  complete  possible  knowledge  of  its  "  con- 
ditions "  would  not  abate  this  reality  a  jot.  Simi- 
iatlf  time-anocession  does  not  stand  alone,  bat 
haB,  as  we  saw,  its  "conditions."  The  ultimate 
fv^tDeas  of  tbe  stiocession  remains,  nevertheless, 
unimpaired. 


8.  Thb  G.I.  AND  Bblioion 
§  9.  The  subject  of  religion,  which  refers  os  in 
part  to  individuals  who  want,  invent,  and  profess 
religions,  is  postponed  for  full  discussion  later. 

Religion  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  emotional;  a  cold  BsiisioDaiut 
intellectual  recognition  of  ita  object  belongs  rather  ***  """"^w*!- 
to  philoBophy,  or  if  the  object  be  fictitious,  to  false 
philosophy.     Regarded  in  this  hght,  it  is  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion  toward  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  nu»t  perfect  reality  experienced.    All  else  is 
incidental.     This  is  the    typical  attitude  toward  The  trpini 
which  aD  religions  developments  tend,  on  the  whole,  " 
to  api«ozimate.     In  dealing  with  this  topic,  we  c 
"u^t  to  avoid  overrating  the  particular  rehgion 
which  an  accident  of  turth,  perhaps,  has  made  our 
own.    And  we  are  to  remember  that  the  objects 
of  religion  vary  with  individuals,  that  the  fetish, 
ghosts,  and  even  trees  have  their  votaries,  that  men 
have  adored  a  mistress  or  the  State  as  well  as  Allah 
or  the  InsA,  and  that  the  waste  of  devotion  on 
the  lower  levels  of  religion  is  pathetic.    The  heights 
19 
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of  religion  are  sublime,  but  their  screes  are  littered 
with  rubbish.  Few  humau  enthusiasms  have  given 
rise  to  worthier  results  ;  few  to  poisons  so  peiwst- 
ently  noxious  to  the  individual  and  the  cotmnunitf . 

Particular  religions,  with  their  vested  interests, 
come  and  go.    But  the  Cosmic  Imagination  renuuns. 
« the  ai.    Is  there  a  ooamio  emotion  on  the  great  scale  which 
Ht  whioh    answers  to  the  religions  attitude  of  a  finite  being  \ 
■wen  to  the  ^^  ^^^  chary  of  saying  more  about  cosmic  emotion 
^uhli^*    than  has  been  ventured  already.    But  if  religion 
be  devotion  to  the  most  perfect  reality  experienced, 
we  are  reminded  of  what  we  have  said  already  about 
cosmic  love.     The  reUgion  of  the  C.I.  is  the  emo- 
tional rapture  of  an  activity  which  awares  itself 
in  its  content  and  awares  that  content  as  utterly 
beautiful  and  as  whole. 


9.  The  C.I.  akd  Teuth 

§  10.  With  us  philosophical  truth  is  "  about  " 
reality.  Truth  closes  fully  with  reality  in  the  CI. ; 
conscious  activity  awaring  content  which  is  imaginal 
thought  in  its  protean  texture.  Direct  intuition, 
of  the  nature  of  immediate  feeling,  is  implied — the 
consciousness  is  at  one  with  the  content  which  it 
eo-awares.  This  content  is  not  limited  to  fixity. 
It  shows  the  changeful  or  creative  processes  which 
we  have  discussed.  But  who  can  say  how  these 
novelties  appear  amid  the  other  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  divine  thought  t  On  the  ocean  of  the 
infinite  a  ripple,  which  for  us  might  last  a  billion 
years,  is  as  nothing.  A  romance  of  the  great  artist, 
fraught  with  the  destinies  of  unnumbered  worlds, 
is  an  episode. 
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ON    CKIITAIN  IMPOBTANT  ASPECTS  OP  THE  C.I. 

coNSissaED  SEPARATELY  (continued) 

§  1.  'Wk  have  considered  already  some  important 
aspects  of  content.  Content,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  means  everything  or  anything  of  which 
the  C.I.  is  coTisciouB.  The  basic  continuum  of 
reaJity  or  the  Universe  ia  just  the  C.I.  regarded  as 
coTtaciovts,  as  actively  co-awaring  ;  this  is  the  iden- 
tity or  onity  side  of  the  World-Ground  ;  the  basic 
"  universal  "  that  enwraps  and  pervades  being. 
Conteot  stands  for  the  differences,  the  many,  the 
relatively  discrete  variety  which  appears  in  the 
cosmic  life  ;  is  a  name  for  the  indefinitely  varied 
phases  of  imaginal  fact  which  the  all-embracing 
conscioTis  activity  grasps. 

We  have  made  speculative  incursions  into  theour 
domain  of  this  cosmic  thought ;  have  sought  to  ''™«''»t« 
descry  -what  are  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
total  imaginal  life,  and  with  results  that  prompt  the 
mataue  of  farther  experiments  anon.  Thus  we  shall 
eaggesii  shortly  the  manner  in  which  Nature  budded 
off  froxn  its  imaginal  ground,  and,  in  so  doing,  may 
conie     to    leam  more  about  the  character  of  the 
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groond  itoeli .  But  before  embarking  on  this  Tentine, 
ve  Bhsll  do  well  to  examine  certain  concepts  whicli 
figure  very  prominently  in  our  thinking  about 
Nature  and  the  eentienta  allied  therewith.  We 
must  be  able  to  state  with  some  precision  what  we 
mean  by  the  concepts  of  "  things,"  "  qoalitiee," 
and  "relations"  which  are  always  to  the  fore  in 
discuBBiona  of  this  sort.  And  we  shall  have  to 
consider  with  special  attention  the  problem  of  the 
Th«  "inter-  "  interaction  "  of  "  things  "  in  time-succession,  and 
thinn*  "  to  submit  in  this  regard  a  new  view  of  the  relation 
of  causation  of  vital  significance  to  philosophy. 
When  suggesting  later  how  Nature  may  haw 
come  to  exist,  we  shall  be  glad  that  some  preliminair 
treatment  of  causation  was  not  overlooked.  A 
novel  "  principle  of  movement,"  based  on  the 
inmginal  character  of  reality,  is  to  be  mooted.  let 
us  consider  it  separately  before  testing  its  virtues 
in  the  ordeal  of  a  world -process. 

The  ultimate  Observe  that  the  foundations  of  our  idealistic 
of  me^ftniiUe  tlunkit^  are  now  laid.  We  have  left  behind  what 
^jjgj'""*  are  known  as  the  mechanistic  hypotheses  abouf 
reality.  We  considered  these  hypotheses  and  fonnii 
them  lamentably  unsound  (Part  I.  Chap,  n.)- 
They  are  ventures  at  war  with  the  experience  to 
which  they  appeal.  We  have  noted,  in  the  course 
of  these  criticisms,  what  the  ultimate  realities 
of  philosophical  materialism  and  allied  creeds  truly 
are.  They  are  imaginal  creations  of  finite  sentients. 
of  men  like  ourselves.  They  are  not  cosmic  realities 
which  pre-existed  to  the  history  of  this  planet  sod 
its  children.  They  are  brought  into  conceptual  being 
when  men,  under  the  pressure  of  need,  seek  to 
control  their  environment  and  have  to  invent  the 
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mental  instrumeDts  required.     We  might,  therefore,  wliMthej 
say  very  properly  that  all  such  concepta  ae  "  force,"  j^lmg  *' 
"  mass,"  "  energy,"  "  ether,"  etc.  etc.,  bo  dear  to  ^^^^ 
mechanistic  hTpothesis,  belone  to  the  history  of  <•!  homMi 
numan  thought  and  have  no  place  in  a  aerious 
discussion  as  to  how  Nature  and  sentient  humans 
themselves  came  to  exist.    They  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  how  imagination  continues  to  preside  over 
the  world-proceas  which  it  brought  to  pass.     But  the 
cult  of  these  concepts  is  so  well  established,  so  very 
diflSicolt  to  shake,  that  a  last  word  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  out  of  place.    Let  ns,  therefore,  tell  the 
mechanists  Just  onoe  more  why  their  metaphysics  is 
radically  absnrd,  and,  afterwards,  let  us  note  how 
the  more  prominent  of  their  ultimates  show  clearly 
as  what  they  are,  to  wit,  inventions  which  had  no 
place  in  reality  before  their  human  inventors  began 
to  think. 


10.  A  Last  Word  ABOtrr  Mechanistic  Hypothesis 

§  2.  The  ultimate  "  things "  of  the  extreme 
mechanistic  school  are  bits  of  Matter  (extended 
lo&ss)  and  movements  ;  time  and  space  being  avail- 
able, no  one  knows  how  or  why,  as  the  stage  of 
tteir  action.  The  bits  remain  the  same,  in  char- 
acter and  amount,  whether  moving  or  not ;  the 
movements,  the  sum  of  which  is  of  constant  quantity, 
(^o  be  transferred  from  mass  to  mass,  constituting 
in  this  way  "real"  causal  relation.  Successive 
lefiaements  of  this  crude  attitude  (which  succumbs 
to  a  very  little  clear  thinking)  lead  up  to  what  is 
trailed  "  Energetics  "  ;  a  view  which  explains  reality 
>s  the  transformations  in  space  and  time  of  an 
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occult  enduring  entity  called  "  Energy."  This 
hypothetical  entity,  which,  despite  its  alleged  pre- 
sence in  countless  experienced  transformations,  can 
neither  be  perceived  nor  even  defined  satisfactorilv, 
changes,  we  are  told,  under  certain  conditions,  into 
so-called  "  psychical  energy  "  or  conscious  life.  It 
is  elusive,  having  no  abiding  quahty,  and  is  as 
devoid  of  inward  purposive  unity  as  are  the  stable 
moving  "masses  "  which  it  serves  to  replace.  We 
have  had  already  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  this 
entity,  exiled  from  its  proper  domain  of  practice 
and  thrust  into  metaphysics.  We  shall  have 
others. 

Modem  mechanistic  views  have  their  hesdwaters  in 
_  -Jgo?'  *^®  science  of  the  waning  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
meohftDutia     centuries  and  their  remote  sources  in  the  mechanics 

thiDjCLDg-  ^ 

and  atomic  materiahsm  of  some  of  the  Greeks.  The 
fundamental  meaning  of  what  has  been  called  tbe 
cat^ory,  i.e.  way  of  thinking,  of  mechanism  ia  that 
the  behaviour  of  "things  "  is  imposed  always  by 
other  "  things  "  external  to  them.  Any  discoverable 
whole  consists,  in  last  resort,  of  mutually  excluding 
and  externally  determined  parte,  whether  conceived 
as  mass-particles,  or  as  more  elusive  and  refined 
modifications  of  these.  Thus  the  notion  of  the 
machine  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  an  ideal 
aentierU  unity  which  expresses  its  purposive  life  in 
its  "  parts "  and  has  its  behaviour  determined 
entirely  by  conditions  within  itself^  It  is  worth 
remark  in  this  connection  that  the  machines  which 

*  "  Hecbanioal "  is  an  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  knowledgi 
and  oonduot.  "  Our  knowledge,"  observes  Eogel,  "is  wid  to  be 
mechanioai  or  by  rote,  vhen  the  worda  hare  no  meaning  for  uf, 
e  external  to  the  eensee,  to  oODOeption  and  thought ; 
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figure  on  our  roads,  railways,  and  in  our  factories 
are  not  perfect  instances  of  the  "  machine  "  philo- 
sophical. They  at  least  embody  our  purposes  in 
constmcting  them,  and,  further,  they  compel  us 
to  supervise  more  or  less  carefully  the  execution  of 
these  purposes.  The  machine  philosophical,  utterly 
divorced  from  purpose,  present  and  past,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  perceived  world.  It  exists, 
in  sooth,  only  in  philosophers'  heads,  though  it  has 
served  certain  purposes  of  investigators  remarkably 
weU. 

The  science  of  mechanics  was  invented  in  Greece  The  rin  of 
in  response  to  an  interest  in  such  matters  as  levers  meohaiiiitic 
and  weights  of  bodies.  Bodies  regarded  in  sach  an  ""°**°«- 
interest  abstractly  from  the  outside,  and  stripped 
of  inconvenient  "  secondary  "  qualities,  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  mechanistic  thought.  Useful  to 
science  and  practice,  this  sort  of  thinking  found 
exiffession  also  in  metaphysics,  the  primary  business 
of  which  is,  not  to  subserve  practice,  but  to  tell 
the  truth  about  reaUty.  There  resulted  the  atomic 
mechanics  of  Democritus  and  his  later  intellectual 
kin,  echoed,  again,  by  Romans  incapable  of  philo- 
Bophicai  initiative  of  their  own.  After  a  long  in- 
terval, and  primarily  in  the  interests  of  physios 
and  astronomy,  mechanistic  thought  revived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  this  and  the  follow- 

ud  wheo  being  siiiularly  external  to  each  other,  tfaey  form  a 
meamnglesB  sequence.  Conduct,  piety,  etc.,  are  in  the  same  way 
mechanical,  when  a  man's  behaviour  ib  settled  for  him  by  oere- 
[Qoaiid  lam,  by  a  spiritual  adviser,  etfi.,  in  short,  when  his  own 
mind  and  will  aie  not  in  his  actions,  which  in  this  way  are 
oitraDeoQa  to  himaelf"  (Wallace's  Logic  of  Hegel,  p.  290, 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Notion  "). 
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ing  century  moved  to  conquest  after  conqoest. 
Kepler,  who  replaced  the  psychical  powers  moving 
the  planets  by  "  forces,"  Galileo,  who  b^an  to 
resolve  the  qualitative  changes  in  Nature  into 
changes  of  quantity,  led  the  way.  Mechanistic 
modem  metaphysics,  as  contrasted  with  mechanietjc 
departmental  science,  dawned  later  with  Desctules. 
IVue,  Descartes  (who,  be  it  remembered,  could  io- 
spire  a  Malebranche  and  a  Geulinx)  seemed  to  divide 
the  Universe  pretty  fairly  between  "Tbongbt" 
and  "  Extension."  But  be  kept  these  dualisttcally 
conceived  ezistente  rigorously  apart.  And,  though 
no  atomist  in  the  sense  of  believing  in  indivitiMe 
ultimate  material  units,  he  proffered  a  thoronghly 
mechanistic  explanation  of  the  standing  of  the  per- 
ceptual world.  Astronomic  movements,  the  details, 
in  fact,  of  all  "inorganic  "prooeesea  and  even  the 
physiology  of  organic  life,  were  conceived  on  steictly 
mechanical  Unes — as  illustrations  of  the  phenoiDena 
of  matter  and  motion.  Note  that  he  accoited 
extension  as  the  main  distioctive  quality  of  non- 
psychical  existence.  A  more  modem  votary  of 
mechanism  would  emphasise  by  preference  the 
quality  known  variously  as  inertia,  lesistanoe,  or 
mass.  He  might  be  also  in  earnest  with  a  radically 
mechanistic  metaphysics  and  quite  indifferent  to 
that  side  of  Descartes  which  treats  of  "  Thought." 
It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  things  that  his  cat^^ry  of 
*'  mechanism  "  discloses  its  imidequacy  just  when  it 
seems  about  to  trimnph. 

iTiymtn  Now  it  is  oot  difficult  to  surmise  why  the  old 

origiiwU;  to  Greek  mecbanists  whittled  down  reality  into  atoms 

m^!^irtio  *'"*  ^^^  movements.    These  atoms  are  compact  of 

«7-  the  "  primary  "  qualities  which  are  familiar  to  us 
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aa  extension  and  refiistance  ;  the  latter  being  the 
basis  of  the  more  precise  mathematical  concept  of 
"  mass."  These  primary  quaUties,  said  to  reveal 
matter  as  it  is  "  in  itself,"  are  preferred  to  all  the 
other  qoalities  which  are  equally  attested  by  sense. 
They  are  preferred,  because  men  are  forced  to  take 
account  of  them,  forced  to  be  vividly  aware  of  them 
throoghont  their  purposive  lives.  Thus  "  resist- 
ance "  is  always  with  us.  We  cannot  act  upon 
Nature,  and  so  alter  it,  save  by  moving  (or  slowing 
or  arresting  the  movements  of)  bodies.  AH  that 
the  "  labour "  of  the  political  economist  does 
to  things  is  done  by  moving  bodies,  slowing  or 
stopping  movements ;  and  all  bodies  moved  or 
stopped  are  awared  along  with  that  experience  which 
we  caE  "  resistance."  Whatever  other  quaUties 
come  and  go,  this  "  resistance  "  can  always  be  felt 
if  my  body  is  near  enough  to  touch  other  bodies, 
and,  when  it  does  not  or  cannot  touch  them,  there  is 
imagining  of  what  would  happen  if  it  did.  In- 
evitably "  resistance  "  gets  sii^ed  oat  by  aelecttw 
imagining  when  the  earlier  concepts  of  what  "  things" 
Teritahly  are  come  to  be  framed.  And  because  it  is 
thus  innmineut,  the  solid  "thing  "  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  reality.  It  was  long  before  even  the  air 
we  breathe,  obtmsive  as  it  is  in  wind  and  storm, 
came  to  be  known  as  "  a  form  of  matter."  *  It  did 
Dot  seem  to  "resist"  movement  or  impart  move- 
ineat  to  other  bodies  with  sufficient  constancy — 
conld  be  overlooked  in  this  regard  during  most  of 
the  time  as  having  no  practical  significance,  at  any 
rate  for  landsmen's  lives.  This  primitive  emphasis 
of  resistance  reappears,  in  pohshed  form,  in  Spencer's 

'  J.  B.  Stollo,  Ctauxptf  and  Theorie*  of  Modern   Phytiea, 
p.  171 
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definition  of  Matter  as  "  co-existent  positions  tint 
ofiter  resistaDoe."  ' 

The  atomic  view  of  this  "  Matter/'  is  suggetited 
by  the  fact  that  very  many  things  can  be  cat, 
The  KiiuM  di  smashed,  or  seen  to  break  up,  into  "  bita."  The 
*'  bits  "  still  further  broken  up  in  thought,  and  sup- 
posed to  consist  only  of  extension  and  resistance, 
are  the  Democritaa  atoms.  They  are  conceived  to 
move  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  in  these  ways  lies  the 
secret  of  what  they  can  do.  Atomism  is  thus  an 
tmagival  creation,  not  of  the  G.I.,  but  of  the  finite 
human  sentient  who  is  mastered  at  last  by  what 
his  fancy  constructs.  Mastered,  because,  as  a 
mechanist,  he  may  come  to  regard  the  atom  ae  the 
source  of  the  very  imagining  wliioh  created  it. 

The  Daltonian  "  atom  "  and  the  more  recent 
Bub-atom  or  "  electron  "  are  only  developments  of 
ileehkM       this  old-world  imaginal  theme.*    The  ether,  again, 
uMhuiatia     about  which  we  shall  say  something  anon,  is  simply 
*'"^'''-         an  imaginal  "Matter,"  reimagined  to  serve  ne* 
purposes.    It  was  invented,  as  PoincarS  points  out, 
"  to  escape  the  breaking  down  of  the  laws  of  general 
mechanics  " — in  the  face  of  novel  facts.    And  since 
purposes  vary  with  different  groups  of  phyuci^te 
and  chemists,  the  contradictions  of  ether-specula- 
tion, so  familiar  to  critics,  result.    But  competing 
explanations  teem  within  the  whole  field  of  mechan- 
istic thought.     "Most  theorists,"  writes  Poincare, 
"  have    a   constant   predilection    for   explanations 

^  "  The  oonoeptioD  of  Hatt«r  reduced  to  its  simplest  ibuft  i> 
tiut  of  co-exiBt«nt  poeitiooB  tliat  offer  TedstaDOe,  as  oontouUd 
with  OUT  conoeptioH  of  Spaoe,  in  which  the  oo-«zistait  poaitiMU 
offer  no  TeeiBtance  "  (f  i>«(  Prineipki). 

■  Cf.  Individwd  and  SeatUs,  p.  Ill  fi. 
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borrowed  from  physics,  mechanicB,  or  dynamioa. 
Some  irould  be  satisfied  if  they  could  account  for 
all  phenomena  by  the  motions  of  molecules  attract- 
ing one  another  according  to  certain  laws.  Others 
are  more  exact ;  they  would  suppress  attractions 
acting  at  a  distance  ;  their  molecules  would  follow 
rectilinear  paths,  from  which  they  would  only  be 
deviated  by  impacts.  Others,  again,  such  as  Hertz, 
suppress  the  forces  as  well,  but  suppose  their  mole- 
cules subjected  to  geometrical  connexions  analogous, 
for  instance,  to  those  of  articulated  systems  ;  thus 
they  wish  to  reduce  dynamics  to  a  kind  of  kine- 
matics.  In  a  word,  they  aU  wish  to  bind  Natwre  into 
a  certain  form,  and  unless  they  can  do  this  they 
cannot  be  satisfied.  Is  Nature  flexible  enough  for 
this  ?  .  .  .  every  time  that  the  principles  of  least 
action  and  energy  are  satisfied,  we  shall  see  that 
not  only  is  there  always  a  mechanical  explanation 
possible,  but  that  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of 
tuch  exjUanaiiona.  By  means  of  a  well-known 
theorem  due  to  Konigs,  it  may  be  shown  that  we 
caa  explain  everything  in  an  unUmited  number  of 
ways,  by  connexions  after  the  manner  of  Hertz, 
or,  again,  by  central  forces.  No  doubt  it  may  be 
just  as  easily  demonstrated  that  everything  may 
t>e  explained  by  simple  impacts."  *  Why  do  we 
tolerate  this  "  unlimited  number "  of  possible 
mechanistic  explanations  and  the  flagrantly  con- 
tradictory results  of  many  of  those  actually  proffered 
to  as  ?  Why  is  not  the  whole  bankrupt  "  category  " 
of  mechanism  left  behind  1 

The  answer  is  that  one  "  description  "  of  this  sort  wijwe 
ia  aa  good  as  another  so  loi^  as  it  is  not  offered  as  ^^  "" 
'  Sdeaee  and  Syjnlheaia,  Eng.  trana,  pp.  167-8. 
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metaphysics,  and  sabservee  practice.  We  aie  in  a 
realm  of  shodefl.  The  positing  of  homogeneous, 
relatively  independent,  externally  determined  partE, 
the  ousting  of  secondary  qualities  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  the  aimplijication,  in  fine,  of  natural 
phenomena,  aid  and  abet  calcolation.  Keaerred 
for  use  are  quantitative  aspects  of  phenomena  such 
as  are  measurable  and  lend  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical treatment.  Any  construction  by  which  socb 
aspects  can  be  utilised  successfully  marks  a  triumph. 
Bival  constructions  which  work  equally  well  are 
equally  justified. 


"Dcaoriptiiui''  In  mathematical  physics  a  chair,  say, 
iuttb«mj»  iQ  thought  a  set  of  molecolcB  in  space,  or  a  group 
^2^^L^  of  electrons,  a  portion  of  the  ether  in  motJon,  or 
hotoever  the  current  ecierUific  ideas  describe  it.  But 
the  point  is  that  science  reduoes  the  chair  to  things 
moving  in  apace  and  infiaencing  each  other's  motitmt. 
Then  the  various  elements  or  factors  which  enter 
into  a  set  of  ciroumstanees,  as  thus  conceived,  are 
merely  the  things,  hke  lengths  of  lines,  sixes  of 
angles,  areas  and  volumes,  by  which  the  postiou 
of  bodies  in  space  can  be  settled.  Of  course,  in 
addition  to  these  geometrical  elements,  the  fact  tA 
motion  and  change  necessitates  the  introduction  of 
the  rates  of  changes  of  such  elements,  that  is  to  say, 
velocities,  angular  velocities,  accelerations,  and  sncb- 
like  things.  Accordingly  mathematical  physics  deals 
with  correlations  between  variable  numbers  which 
are  supposed  to  repreaerU  the  correlations  which 
exist  in  nature  between  the  meaauree  of  these 
geometrical  elements  and  of  their  rates  of  change. 
But  always  the  mathematical  laws  deal  with  vari- 
ables, and  it  is  only  in  the  occasional  testing  of  the 
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IsvB  by  refeieuoe  to  experiments,  or  in  the  use  of 
the  laws  for  Bpeoial  prediotioiie  that  definite  numbers 
are  Bnbstituted."  ^ 

Whittling  dovn  quality  so  that  things  Beem  all 
hut  mere  quantities  (if  you  are  alive  to  what  you 
aie  doing)  involves  little  risk.  As  Mill  says,  if  Thus  >n 
hypothesis  "  merely  divests  a  real  object  of  some  that  t'Si^ 
of  its  properties  without  eiothing  it  in  false  onea,  "'^i"^- 
the  conoltuions  will  always  express,  under  known 
liability  to  correction,  actual  truth."  But  in  much 
cotient  scientific  writing  there  is  "  falsiEcation " 
of  things  as  actually  perceived,  and  substitutes, 
which  are  imperceptible  and  unvenfiable,  are  held 
in  boDour.  So  long  aa  these  imt^nal  constructions 
iaciUtate  prediction  or  retrospection,  or  even  assist 
men  to  grasp  phenomena  provisionally,  it  may  be, 
but  comprehensively,  all  is  well.  These  different 
sorte  of  inventions  are  justified  then  by  their  success. 
It  does  not  trouble  as  that  they  conflict  hopelessly, 
if  brought  together  in  thought.  There  is  no  call  to 
bring  them  together,  if  you  merely  want  certain 
results  which  they  produce  separately.  But,  of 
course,  if  you  want,  not  merely  practical  service, 
but  the  truth  about  reality,  i.e.  metaphysics,  you 
will  at  once  bring  them  together  and  you  will  con- 
denm  the  chaos  as  bad,  that  is  to  say,  bad  in  respect 
of  the  new  interest  which  is  holding  you. 

Philosophically  sound  physicists  and  mathe- 
matlciaos,  who  discuss  Nature  in  terms  of  mechanism, 
sre  aware  of  the  limitations  of  their  task.  Thus 
"  the  theory  called  the  theory  of  undulations  forms 
a  complete  whole,  which  is  satisfying  to  the  mind  ; 

*  A.  N.  WUtobcod,  JntroAtdwM  lo  Ma&ematici.      Italics  miiw. 
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but  we  must  not  aek  from  it  what  it  cannot  give 
na.  The  ohject  of  mathematical  theories  is  not  to 
reveal  to  as  the  real  nature  of  things  ;  that  wonld 
be  an  unreasonable  claim.  The  only  object  ia  to 
co-ordinate  the  physical  laws  with  which  physical 
experiment  makes  us  acquainted,  the  ennnciatioii 
of  which,  without  the  aid  of  mathematics,  we  should 
be  tmable  to  effect.  Whether  the  ether  exists  or 
not,  matters  Utile,  let  us  leave  that  to  the  meta- 
physicians." ^  And  again,  "The  mass  and  energy 
with  which  we  deal  in  physical  experiments,  and  in 
the  mathematical  reasoning  based  on  inductdoos 
from  the  experiments,  are  purely  conceptual  quaD- 
tities,  introduced  to  bring  order  and  simplicity  into 
our  perception  of  phenomena.  But  science  talks 
of  matter  and  energy  as  though  it  knew  of  the 
realities  corresponding  to  the  mental  images  to 
which  alone  these  names  strictly  apply."  *  "  The 
mathematician  lives  in  a  purely  conceptual  sphere, 
and  mathematics  is  but  the  higher  development  of 
symbolic  logic,"  '  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  he  dwells 
often  in  a  backwater  of  the  creative  imagination, 
whereas  metaphysicians  seek  to  sail  on  the  main 
stream  of  cosmic  imaginal  life. 

iok  Taken  too  seriously,  the  mechanical  theory  is, 


what  J.  B.  Stallo  calls  it,  "  a  survival  of  Mediaeval 

of  Medbevio'  BeaUsm,"  *  since  it  mistakes  concepts,   which  in 

this  case  are  mere  instruments  for  the  control  of 

phenomena,  for  the  things  which  they  represent  and 

■  H.  PoiDOBi^,  SeteitM  and  Bypothesie,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  211. 

*  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  The  Seemt  Devdapm>it<^ 
Phyiieal  SiAentx,  p.  44. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

*  Cmee^  and  TheoriteoJ  Modern  Phynet,^.  ISO. 
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for  which,  in  onr  thinkiDg,  they  stand.  Sensible 
experience  acquaints  as  with  a  quite  different  world 
from  that,  say,  of  Haeckel,  whose  metaphysics 
asBomes  absolutely  rigid  causal  uniformities  em- 
bodied in  "atomic  mechanics."  In  point  of  fact 
"  absolotely  rigid  "  causal  uniformities  are  only 
methodological  postulates,  not  truths  displayed 
to  view  in  the  experienced  world.  Verification  of 
the  allied  absolute  reign  of  law  is  lacking,^  and 
must  always  be  lacking.  In  the  second  place, 
writers,  like  Haeckel,  fail  to  see  that  their  thinking 
is  aloof  from  concrete  Nature  as  originally  pwceived. 
They  have  foi^otten  experience,  e.g.  the  view  from 
the  Matterhom  (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  7),  and  take 
their  imaginal  svbstUvtes  for  the  perceived  world  as, 
in  verity,  that  world  itself.  And  this  way  lie  be- 
wilderment and  incoherence.  The  substitutes  are 
altogether  too  "  thin." 

The  perceived  world  masks,  indeed,  a  reali^ 
which  does  not,  as  yet,  show  fully  to  us.  But  it 
does  not  mask  a  reaUty  interpretable  as  mechanics. 
It  is  of  one  tissue  with  that  fuller  and  richer  Nature 
which  lies  in  the  Cosmic  Imagination  and  of  which 
our  fragmentary  perceptions  afford  us  the  veriest 
glimpse.*  With  that  richer  Nature  are  allied  in- 
definitely numerous  societies  of  sentients,  major  and 
miDor,  whose  "  habitaal  modes  of  reaction  "  corre- 
Bpood,  aa  Prof.  Taylor  puts  it,  to  the  approximate 
uniformities   which   we   discuss   in  text-books    as 

*  Cf.  the  adminble  chapter  on  "  The  HeuuDg  of  Law  "  in 
frd.  A.  £.  Th^ot'b  BlemenU  of  Meiaphysies,  Bk.  m.  ohap.  iJL 
pp.!16-4a 

'  Cf.  Fort  nx,  "  Prelmiiiuuy  ObsemtioDB  nspootiiig  Nature 
ud  Erotntion." 
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"laws."  Only  the  glamour  of  inherited  fictkn 
preventa  thinkers  from  mispeotiiig  the  tmth. 
FrankeDstein  bos  been  choked  by  his  monstea' — tbe 
"  category  "  of  mechanism. 

The  mechanistic  view,  like  all  narrow  cat^oriee, 
is  hound  sooner  or  later  to  show  its  inadequacy. 
It  says  so  httle,  and,  after  all,  reality  displays  so 
much !  Passing  once  more  from  mechanics,  an 
abstract  and  hypothetical  science,  to  survey  the 
concrete  protean  world-order,  you  find  that  you 
have  been  simplifying  complex  reality  in  order  to 
deal  the  more  conveniently  with  some  of  its  aspects. 
TtuFkUu;  Now  it  is  useful  to  aimphfy — for  a  purpose.  Yod 
'"''  ''  limit  attention,  e.j;.,  for  the  purposes  of  mathematical 
physics.  But  you  must  not  limit  attention  in  that 
fa^on  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  that  conoons 
us  now.  Certainly  the  Cosmic  Imagination  hsa 
aspects  which  can  be  discussed,  in  view  of  cert^ 
ends,  as  if  they  were  mechanical,  but  it  has  a  wealth 
of  others  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  this  mode 
of  treatment  at  all.  There  is  a  Fallacy  of  Simplinty 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid.'  "  The  science  of 
mechanics  does  not  comprise  the  foundations,  no, 
nor  even  a  part  of  the  world,  but  only  an  aspect 
of  it  "  (Miach).  Mechanistic  thought  is  doomed  aa 
soon  as  we  become  aware  of  what  experience  actually 
includes.    Creation  is  not  an  affair  of  equations. 

§  3.  Let  OS  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  concepts 
used  by  mechanistic  thinking.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  inu^;inal  creations,  not  copies  of  origiuaU 
to  be  found  in  perceptual  experience. 

'  IitdividwU  and  Btatiij/,  pp.  94-5. 
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(A)  "  Mattbb."    This,    like    the    other    typical  on  lom* 
mechanistic  concepts  to  be  noticed,  ie  not  a  fact|^^M^o{ 
vhich  comes  to  as  as  a  gift  from  experience.    No  one  ? "''tte^ 
has  perceived,  or  ever  will  perceive.  Matter.     The  Matwr 
idea  of  Matter  is  not  a  copy  of  anything  which  forms  auinuginki 
part  of  Nature ;  it  is  a  Commavd-Concept  (Part  I.  '^^°'^ 
Chap.  n.  §4),  the  concept  of  a  "thing"  or  "things" 
which  are  held  to  obtain   independently  of    our 
perception  and  thinking,  and  to  consist  of  modes 
of    extension    and    resistance.      Sometimes    these 
"  modes  "  are  made  to  "  inhere  "  in  an  unknown 
sabstance  (etymologically  "  standing  under  "  them). 
This  unknown  substance  is  a  gratuitous  addition 
to  the  concept.    It  is,  further,  a  self-contradictory 
one  ;  since  by  supposition  the  substance  is  at  once 
mikuown  and  yet  known  to  exist  and  to  support  its 
qualities.    The  majority  of  mechanists,  even  of  the 
extreme  school,  ignore  "  substance,"  and  we  shall 
follow  their   example.     Enough   has   been  said  of 
the  topic  in  discussing  the  agnostics. 

The  fundamental  quahty  accented  is  sufficiently 
obvioos.     Hence    "  resistance  " — the    co-exiBtence 
of  Bpatial  positions  which  offer  resistance — is  em- 
phagiaed  in  Spencer's  definition  of  Matter.     Hence 
UiD,  also,  terms  Matter  "  the  element  of  resistance 
in  the  sensible    world."      Bain    similarly    selects 
resistance  as  Matter's  distinctive  quaUty.     A  like&uueru 
thought  is  present  to  Newton  when  he  describes  2^^^ 
■urtia  as  a  "  power  of  resistance,  in  virtue  of  which  "f*"'-" 
every  body,  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  perseveres  in  a  state 
of  rest  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  "  ;   but  in 
the  case  of  "  inertia  "  one  notes  the  additional  hint 
that  Matter  is  a  "  passive  resistor,"  too  hopelessly 
devoid  of  initiative  to  be  able  to  change  the  state 
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into  which  it  is  pnt  by  infiuenoes  extraneous  to  itttlj. 
inwtik.  The  trouble  here  is  that  *'  reaiet&nce  "  ineTitaU; 

BOggests  activity,*  and  that  inert  or  passive  re- 
sistiog  wears  the  look  of  a  oontxadiction  in  tenns. 
He  is  a  bold  man  who  assats  definitdy  that  the 
"  element  of  reeiBtanoe  in  the  sensiUe  world "  is 
passive  or  inert  in  the  popularly  accepted  sense  of 
the  word.  But  the  statement  was  made  deliberatd.T 
by  the  distinguished  physicists  '  who  wrote  the  ru- 
men Vniverae,  so  much  discussed  in  ito  day;  tlie 
r61e  of  Matter,  so  they  aver,  is  "  simply  paasive,"' 
And  this  imputation  of  passivity  and  implied 
stupidity  and  "  blindness  "  is  echoed  to-day  in  aB 
joomaUstio  screeds  abont  "  brute  Matter."  Nay,  it 
colours  the  metaphyBioa  even  of  a  Beigaon,  whose 
"  inert  "  Matter  seems  in  the  first  inataDoe  to  have 
been  taken  over  uncritically  from  "  desciiptire " 
science  and  workaday  thought. 

"Reawtanos"      ^^  ^  customary  to  discuss  " resisteukce  "  or  "in- 

rni^^i^SJitr  S"^'*  "  *^  ^  '*'  **^  *  quality  possessed  absolute; 

p™^  .     and  inahenably  by  the  units  of  Matter.    Whatever 

a  imit  of        else  may  fall  away  from  material  things,  this  quality 

'***'■        at  least  is  to  preserve  a  rock-like  fixity.    Vain  is 

the  conceptual  decree.    The  difficulty  is  well  stated 

by  Bradley.    Kesistance  "  could  supply  only  the 

relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  where  neither  thing,     i 

*  Hence  Carvcth  Bead's  remai^,  "  Inwtia  does  not  mMH  viBi      { 
of  TigooT,  but  the  exact  oontruj ;  and  may  be  metaphonol'; 
desoiibed  as  the  inexpugnable  Tcaulve  of  emything  (o  ban  ■'' 
own  way  "  (Logic,  DedveUoe  and  Indudive,  p.  175). 

■  Stewart  and  Tait 

■  "  The  only  real  things  in  the  physical  umvwae  are  lutbr 
and  enei^,  and  of  these  matter  is  simply  passivB."  Hw  if^ 
of  oourse,  is  that  these  "  things  "  do  not  exist  in  the  pbfvm 
order  at  all — only  in  oui  Uioughta  about  it. 
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US  what  resiste,  is  a  eeparate  body,  either  apart 
Erom,  or  again  io  relation  to,  tbe  other.  KeBistance 
could  not  conceivably  tell  us  what  anything  is  in 
iisdf.  It  givea  us  one  thing  as  qualified  by  the 
state  of  another  thing,  each  within  that  known 
relation  beii^  only  for  the  other,  and,  apart  from 
it,  being  unknown  and,  so  far,  a  non-entity."  *  This 
objectiott  is  fatal  to  the  attempt,  otherwise  absurd, 
to  convert  the  abstraction  "  resistance  "  into  an 
i  real. 


"  Resistance,"  when  we  experience  directJy  things 
in  the  rongb,  is  embodied  in  our  feeHngs  of  pressure 
and  muscular  tension.    If  two  wheels,  one  of  paper 
and  one  of  steel,  are  mounted  on  axles,  we  aver  that 
their  "  masses,"  or  qiiantitiea  of  matter,  are  different 
because  the  pressures  and  muscular  tensions  experi- 
enced as  we  turn  them  are  different.     The  workaday 
Estimate  of  mass  or  quantity  of  matter,  as  measured 
hy  "  reeistance,"  grounds  baaally  on  this  sort  of 
esperience.     But  the  mathematical  concept  of  mass  b 
cannot  refer  us  to  successions  of  vaguely  measur-  IS^^»tiaJ 
able  private  feelings.    It  is  required  for  calculation  ??°°^..°* 
and  it  must,   therefore,  be  precise.    Tbe  mathe- 
ntatician,  accordingly,  tends  to  thrust  the  crude 
T'Eostance-feehngs  into  the  background,  turning  to 
them  occasionally  when  he  wants  a  breath  of  fact 
aFtei  wanderings  in  his  realm  of  shades.    He  cannot, 
^■9-y  adjudge  masses  A  and  B  to  be  equal  because,  in 
Ktne  paeeing  private  moods  or  conditions,  I  or  you 
teel  them  to  resist  our  bodies  equally.     His  test  of 
j    niass-equality  must    be    available    for    every  one. 
I   Thus  he  says,  perhaps,  with  Maxwell  that  A  and  B 
I    Ue  of  equal  mass  "  if  equal  forces  applied  to  these 
'  Aypeanmu  and  EtdUtf/,  pp.  264-& 
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bodies  prodaoe  in  equal  timeB  equal  changes  of 
velocity."  ^    But  now  we   are    miles  away  from 
"ForoB"»      primary  esperieoce.     "Force"  itself  is  a  "mathe- 
fiotion.  matical  fiction,    Dot  a  physical  existent ;  '  we  are 

in  a  conceptual  world  and  treating  there  a  relation 
in  a  highly  artificial  way.  H.  Poincar^,  who  ofiers 
us  a  definition  of  mass  which  he  calls  "  a  confeeeion 
of  failure,"  aBserts  that  masses  are  "  oo-efGcients  " 
which  it  is  found  convenient  to  introduce  into 
calculations.'  Here  the  break  with  oar  original 
experience  is  very  marked.  What  has  become  of 
Mill's  vague  "  element  of  resistance  in  the  sensible 
world"  and  of  my  experience  of  pressures  and 
tensions  on  turning  the  two  wheels  1  A  conceptual 
device  has  all  but  ousted  the  phenomena  which 
Mill  and  I  perceive  in  the  rough. 

When  I  want  to  "introduce  into  calculatiom " 

'  Matter  and  Motion,  p.  40. 

*  Cf.  Beitniid  Russ^  Pnnctples  o/  MaOematiea,  pp.  474, 4S£. 
Cf.  »lso  Somofi  dted  b^  J.  B.  Stallo,  Coiuxpla  md  Tttariu  o} 
Modem  PKgtiot,  p.  167.  "  A  material  point  is  moved  b;  llu 
preaeooe  of  matter  without  it.  Tlua  aotioa  of  eztfuieoiis  wtut 
is  ottribated  to  a  oaoae  which  is  nsjoed  force."  Force  is  knon 
ftnd  meaeured  only  in  the  movements  which  it  was  invEDted  to 
Mxmunt  for.  Lagrange  defines  Foroe  as  "  Hat  uAmA  movei  oc 
tMids  to  move  a  body."  Mach  labels  Force  "  any  cdioatasUim 
of  which  the  consequence  is  motion  "  ;  he  reject^  of  oonne,  & 
eoraething  supposed  to  "  lie  latent  in  natural  pioceases."  Hegd 
has  some  telling  observationa  on  the  expluiation  of  a  phenomeDOD 
from  a  Force  (Wallace's  Logic  of  Hegd,  p.  213).  "  AU  that  is 
specified  as  contained  in  Force  is  the  some  as  what  is  i^edfie^ 
in  the  Exertion  [of  it],  and  the  explanation  of  a  pheoonKoni 
from  a  Foroe  is  to  that  extent  a  mere  tautology."  Foiw,  we  nu; 
oooclude,  as  product  of  the  "  mass  "  and  the  "  aoceloatiini," 
another  of  its  definitions  and  the  most  "  mathematical,"  i>  jv^t 
a  oonceptual  tool  or  device. 

*  Bdeftux  and  NgpoAesit,  p.  103,  Ehig.  tnoa. 
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the  mass-conBtants  of  two  bodies,  I  must  make 
appeal  also  to  a  third,  thus  showing  once  more  what 
a  relative  term  this  working  concept  of  "  mfiBs  " 
really  is.  I  can  then  find  what  acceleration  results 
for  No.  (3)  when  No.  (1)  is  at  a  certain  distance  from 
it  and  what  acceleration  when  No.  (2)  is  at  the  same 
distance.  Then  the  "mass  "  of  No.  (1)  will  stand  to  mui coaiuoia 
that  of  No.  (2)  in  the  ratio  of  the  said  accelerations,  ^^"Itbu. 
and  the  "ratio  "  will  bold  good  even  if  new  bodies 
(1)  and  (5)  are  introduced  (or  approximately  so,  for 
experiments  are  never  such  as  to  show  that  absolutely 
rigid  uniformities  obtain).  Now  convenient  as  it 
may  be,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  to  say  that  the 
"mass"  of  No.  (1)  is  three  times  that  of  No.  (2), 
"mass"  itself  clearly  ia  no  ultimate  in  a  supposed 
universe  of  mechanics,  but  a  useful  conceptual  entity, 
ptesupposing  rdatvma  of  bodies,  actual  or  possible. 


'  d«Mriptlve  " 


A  recent  view  of  mass,  in  connection  with  "  elec-  How 
trie "  theory,  regards  it  as  a  function  of  velocity, 
itself  an  abstraction.  A  sub-mechanical  "  ether  "  is  "^^'■'"''' 
implied.  Another  mechanistic  creed,  going  beyond 
primary  experience,  reduces  everything  to  material 
systeins  with  "  negUgible  mass  "  but  in  a  state  of 
tension,  and  conceived  on  the  analogy  of  a  string  or 
thread.  All  such  mechanical  models  belong  to 
the  conceptual  worlds  which  inventive  humans 
eonstmct.  These  need  have  no  counterparts  in  the 
wamic  imaginal  life,  and,  when  not  useful  for  calcn- 
lations,  are  not  worth  study.  A  walk  in  the  country 
&9orda  a  much  fuller  insight  into  what  the  world 
actually  is.  The  "  models  "  are  too  aloof  from  the 
ori^nal  to  have  a  value  outside  practice. 

Ko  body  existing  by  itself  would  be,  or  have, 
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"  mass."  "  Mass  "  refers  us  to  a  o«lam  behaTJour 
of  bodies  in  the  regard  of  one  another;  an  active 
property,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be  fonml, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  carry  us  beyond  mechanica 
into  peychica. 

Thaueratirf  The  Sensible  data  in  this  conceiving  are  moving 
l^b^^'ui^  things  in  the  setting  of  resistance-feelings  in  whicb 
wSn?"  80™6  of  them  appear.  And  these  things,  as  indeed 
'  '■  „tbe  whole  physical  order,  we  know  only  from  the 
outside.  What  now  of  tke  behaviour  of  theae  movi^ 
things — to  what  ultimately  real  factors  is  it  due  '■ 
That,  we  may  affirm  with  certitude,  will  never  be 
explained  in  a  mechanical  way.  It  will  be  under- 
stood when  wc  allow  that  the  physical  order  maskf 
an  indefinite  number  of  minor  sentients  or  psychica] 
lives,  on  whose  relations  the  surface-phenomena  of 
this  order  depend.  The  riddle  of  these  relations  is  not 
to  be  solved  merely  from  the  outside.  But  it  would 
be  solved  by  any  one  able  to  grasp  the  sitoatioo 
from  the  inside  as  well ;  by  one  who  was  aware  of 
the  "  teleologic  "  activities  of  the  minor  seotieots 
implied.  We  humans  perceive  a  well-staged  play, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  penetrate,  save  in  fancy, 
behind  the  scenes.  Hence  all  our  makeshift 
"  mechanica]  models "  and  the  jargon  connected 
therewith. 

(B)  ZuFACT  is  a  notion  indispensable  for  the  con- 
ceptual scheme  of  masses,  atomic  or  other,  ejier- 
tuUly  related  in  space.  In  the  cruder  versions  of 
the  scheme  impact  is  the  only  means  of  "  trens- 
ferring  "  the  movements  whose  "  sum  "  is  said  to 
be  constant  and  whose  redistribution  among  the 
masses   »   causation.    There   are   do   pulls,  only 
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puehcB.  Even  Newton  (who  was  a  mathematician. 
Dot  a  metaphysician)  was  loth  to  allow  that  his  "  hard, 
massy,  and  impenetrable  "  atoms  or  mass-particles 
act  at  a  distance  as  the  law  of  gravity,  stated  as  a 
feaiun  of  a  mechanicaUy  conceived  world,  fiuggest«. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  regard  gravity  as  a 
derivative  effect  doe  to  pieesore  or  impact. 

Impact  is  vital,  in  fact,  to  a  creed  which  first 
isolates  masses  and  then  requires  any  given  mass  to 
be  detenuined  by  masses  extraneous  to  itself.  But 
this  entire  mechanistic  scheme  with  its  extomal 
relations  is  only  an  imaginal  creation  of  certain 
men.  The  actrtal  world  is,  not  a  colleetion  or  aggre- 
gate of  mere  discretes,  bvt  a  psychical  corainuum. 
And  a  "  thing  "  in  a  psychical  continuum  need  have 
no  sharply  defined  frontiers.  If  it  seems  to  work  Why  •o-o»iiBd 
"at  a  distance,"  this  is  because  it  is  really  present  diiuurc*'  ' 
ffbere  it  works.  Thus  the  Sun  is  in  the  grass  and  °~"'*- 
my  brain  as  well  as  in  the  place  which  interests  the 
astronomer.  In  the  complex  of  psychical  appear- 
ances which  is  called  "  my  experience  "  there  is  no 
abnipt  division  of  any  one  appearance  from  the 
rest:  thereisoompenetrationinoommingUngreahty. 
Theie  is  a  like,  though  far  less  intimate,  compene- 
tration  among  the  "  things  "  which  we  detect  in 
the  continuum  of  Nature.  The  radically  isolated 
existents  of  the  mechanists  are  not  to  be  found. 

Impact  conceived  as  an  event  in  which  an  entity  impact  ii  ■ 
motion  is  "  tranaferred  "  from  one  "  hard,  massy  "  JlJS^tnisi^ 
extension  to  another,  which  is  passive  till  the  trans-  JJ^'° 
fneQce  is  made,  creates  amazement  rather  than 
satisfies  thought.    It  is  accepted,  no  doubt,  because 
familiar  events — one  billiard  ball  hitting  another — 
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seem  to  illnatrate  the  transference.  But,  attet  aH, 
when  we  aak  u^y  the  billiard  ball,  which  is  hit,  '» 
set  in  motion,  we  find  that  familiarity  with  the 
surface  phenomenon  does  not  provide  a  solution  of 
the  problem  which  it  presents  I 

Lessee's  physical  theory  of  gravitation  iUostntes 
^^^Mtka  the  prevalent  view  that  "  impact "  is  more  intel- 
^S!!^J^  ligible  than  "  action  at  a  distance."  His  view  sup- 
"••f^y  poses  indefinitely  numerous  particles  or  "  oltra- 
mondane  corpuscles  "  which  dart  in  straight  lines 
from  unknown  cosmic  r^ons  in  all  directions,  some 
of  them  hitting  aggregates  of  larger  particles — the 
masses  that  gravitate.  These  masses,  screaung 
one  another  partially  from  the  bombardment,  are 
pressed  or  pushed  together  with  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  owing  to 
the  excess  of  blows  received  on  their  unshielded 
portions.  It  is  not  stated  whether  sub-particles 
are  hitting  the  "  ultramundane  corpuscles  "  so  as 
to  account  for  their  peculiar  behaviour,  but,  on  the 
principle  that  small  fleas  have  smaller  fieaa  to  bite 
them,  such  sub-particles  might  be  presumed.  When 
the  total  demands  of  physicists  for  particles,  "  cor- 
puscles," "electrons,"  "spherical  grains"  for  the 
ether  and  so  forth  are  considered,  it  excites  surpriw 
how  a  space-world,  which  is  probably  finite,  con- 
trives to  find  the  accommodation  required. 

]>sc^'e  trust  in  impact  is  quite  misplaced.  It 
is,  in  truth,  an  insoluble  problem  how  one  mass- 
particle,  impinging  on  another  in  a  mechanical 
world,  contrives  to  "  transfer "  its  motion.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  on  the  problem.  No  one  has 
mastered  it — ^no  one  ever  will.    Nor  is  it  needful  to 
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do  so.    There  is  no  independent  mechanical  world  : 
it  is  a  product  of  the  play  of  human  imagination. 

Caasation  of  the  mechanistic  ty}>e  perishes,  of 
course,  with  its  creed.    But  let  ue  urge  here  in  Nothing  ii 
Ek  general  philosophical  regard  that  a  thii^  is  never  ^ednMr 
determined  solely  by  something  else.    Even  if  itj^"""^"* 
coold  be  shown  that  a  given  thing  "  does  nothing  " 
unless   an  externally  derived  appulse  reaches  it, 
what  it  does  then  will  he  in  part  its  own  act.    This 
we  shall  see  later  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
relations  of  the  sentients  which  are  masked  by 
the  physical  order. 

(C)  "  Ehibgt."  (Cf.  also  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  9.) 
"  Energy  "  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  allied  with 
a  "passive  "  Matter  or  mass.  This  was  the  behef  of 
Stewart  and  Tait  and  their  followers.  The  conser- 
vation of  Matter  and  the  conservation  of  "Energy" 
were  the  foundations  of  their  conceptual  scheme  of 
Nature.  We  have  just  indicated  an  objection  to 
this  kind  of  thinkii^.  There  is  no  Matter  available 
for  the  partnership.  Matter  is  our  own  imaginal 
creation. 

"  £nei^ "  is  best  considered  apart  from  this 
suggested  alliance.  Indeed,  in  the  view  of  many 
writers,  a  world-toio  of  "Energy,"  Space,  and  Time 
suffices  for  all  needs,  scientific  and  philosophical 
alike. 

The  plain  man  is  inchned  at  the  outset  to  accept 
an  entity  "  Energy."  Does  he  not  read  in  Power 
Companies'  reports  that  a  certain  "amount  of 
£iiei^"  has  been  sold,  and  is  he  not  sure  that 
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u  "Enaip"  cheques  are  posted  in  retom  for  something  ?  And 
ownW^tT  '"thinkers,  who  write  books  on  "Energy"  and  eveo 
attempt  to  explain  all  reality  on  the  basis  of  "Eii»'- 
getioB,"  confirm  him  in  the  beli^  that "  Energy"  miut 
be  an  entity  in  its  own  right.  Thrae  is  talk  of  the 
"  infinite  Eoei^  "  whence  all  things  proceed  ;  and 
this  "Energy,"  it  is  added,  is  present  in  innnmer- 
able  modes  or  "  trans&irmations  "  to  hia  senaible 
experience.  So  far,  so  good.  Bat  disillusionment  ie 
coming.  The  Boeptio  suggests  that  "  Energy  "  seems 
elusive,  that  only  the  "  transformations  "  are  id 
evidence,  and  that  these,  in  physical,  chemic&I, 
organic,  and  psychical  phenomena,  are  differtrd  one 
from  another.  "It" — "Enei^"  the  magiciau — is 
always  dodging  us  behind  disguises,  in  colonn, 
sounds,  heat,  chemical  combinations,  emotwna) 
stir,  digestive  and  circulatory  occurrences,  and  what 
not.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  world-boilders 
what  they  mean  when  they  talk  of  "  Energy  "  ?  Pm- 
bapa  they  are  somehow  aware  of  it,  in  which  case 
they  are  able  to  say  what  it  is  in  contrast  with  what 
it  is  not.     Let  them,  in  short,  de&ie  it. 

Now  "  Energy  "  is  betrayed  by  this  definition.  It 
is  "capacity  for  work,"  or,  again,  as  Ostwald  pots 
it,  "Energy"  is  "everything  which  can  be  produced 
from  work  or  which  can  be  transformed  into  it." 
Present  in  a  hypothetical  system  shut  off  &oin  the 
world  at  large  it  would  be  quantitativdy  cooBtant ; 
and,  as  things  are,  leakage  of  it  from  one  systOD 
Attempt!  implies  always  equivalent  gain  to  another.  Note, 
"BDwgr."  however,  that  the  gain  in  the  case  of  many  trans- 
formations  has  to  be  labelled  "potential  £n«^,"  as 
when  plant  organisms  are  held  to  "store  up  Eiurgy" 
derived  from  the  sun  or  when  men  place  a  monn- 
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ment,  havii^  "  Eoergy  of  position,"  on  a  hill.  We 
are  apt  to  regard  "  potential "  as  actual  "  Energy," 
held  Eomehow  in  leash,  and  this  way  hes  trouble. 

Kow  an  entity  which  can  be  diacuased  quanti- 
tatively in  terms  of  units  of  work  is  obviously  of 
high  value  for  calculations  in  our  dealings  with  the 
physical  order.  And  even  if  there  is  no  such  entity 
in  fact,  it  will  be  well,  if  circumstances  lend  them- 
selves to  the  policy,  to  invent  it.  It  can  be  bodied  "Eimgy''u 
forth — in  moments  when  it  seems  too  unsubstantial  ^SJJ!"* 
— with  our  vi^e  feeUngs  of  general  organic  happen- 
ii^; ;  with  sensations,  not  merely  muscular,  such  as 
accompany  our  active  hfe.  But  otherwise  it  will 
have  no  fixed  qualUy  and,  just  because  it  is  out 
conceplval  creation,  it  will  never  be  detected  in  the 
pure  perceplval  jAenomenon  itself.  Thus,  however 
patiently  I  label  the  phenomena  of  Nature  "  mani- 
festations of  Enei^,"  I  am  never  in  a  position  to 
show  sceptics  where,  in  all  theee  protean  manifesta- 
tions, "Energy"  is  actually  observed.  And  in  defin- 
ing "Energy"  I  take  refuge  in  such  terms  as  betray 
unmistakably  the  conceptual  origin  of  this  exceed- 
ii^y  interesting  and  effective  instrument  of  thought. 


in   short,    is   an    imaginal    creation 
which  is  justified  by  its  practical  success. 

"  Popular    writers,"    observes    James,^    "  often  Junet  on  t 
appear  to  think  that  '  science  '  has  demonstrated  SIJ!^*^  th 
a  monistic  principle  called  'energy,'  which  they*"""?*- 
comieGt  with  activity  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
quantity  on  the  other.    So  far  as  I  imderstand  this 
difficult  subject,  '  energy  '  is  not  a  principle  at  all, 
I  Bene  Fnikmt  of  PUtoaopltj/,  note,  p.  206, 
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etm  less  an  active  one.  It  is  only  a  tK>llective  UAine 
for  certain  amounts  of  perceptual  reality ;  when  snch 
reality  ia  measured  in  definite  ways  that  allow  itE 
changes  to  be  written  so  as  to  get  constant  sums.  It 
is  not  an  ontological  theory  at  all,  but  a  moffnifanl 
economic  achematie  device  for  keeping  account  of  tlie 
functional  variations  of  the  surface  phenomena." 

It  ia  hicMj  "  Energy  "  is  a  pleasant  concept  to  work  with,  if  yov 
want  to  be  free  from  the  difficulties  of  the  clas&cal 
mechanics,  to  forwi^  calculations  admirably,  and, 
also,  to  avoid  admitting,  if  you  are  interested  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  practice,  that  the  Universe  ia 
a  paychioal  reaUty.  True  that  in  modes  of  non- 
kinetic  "  Energy,"  such  as  the  "Energy  of  position" 
of  a  mountain-tarn  or  of  a  monujnent  set  on  a  bill, 
the  equivaleTit  of  the  transformed  Idnetic  "  Eneigy" 
seems  far  to  seek.  "Potential,"  like  "virtual," 
marks  a  descriptive  device,  and  cannot  denote  real- 
ity which  has  simply  "gone  to  ground."  Potential 
"  Enei^,"  as  Mill  was  quick  to  see,  is  not  an  existing 
fact,  but  "  a  name  for  our  conviction  that  in  appro- 
priate circumstances  a  fact  wovid  take  place  "—a 
very  different  matter.  But  this  elosiveneas  of 
"  Energy  "  in  its  "potential"  domain  does  notdiaturb 
the  practical  worker.  "  Energy  "  is  equally  elusive, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  in  those  kinetic  phenomena 
which  are  sensibly  perceived. 

Bntiti*»*u       The  monistic  view  of  "Energy"  baa  to  reckon  witb 

not  tA  Uka  it  "•' 

quahtatively  different  phenomena  in  both  these 
kinetic  and  non-kinetic  fields.  Where,  then,  ie  this 
"  one  "  active  principle  which  always  escapes  our 
gaze  ?  Useless  even  to  seek  to  find  it.  It  cannot, 
as  we  saw,  be  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  guide  those 
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in  quest  of  it.  H.  FoincEu^  only  yields  to  necessity 
when  he  asserts  that  "  of  the  principle  of  the  oon- 
eervatioa  of  Energy  there  is  nothing  left  but  an 
enoncialioD  —  There  is  aoTtiething  which  remains 
constant."  *  And  he  adds  that  the  principle  itself  is 
"  merely  an  empiriced  generaheation  whose  validity 
extends  only  to  these  orders  of  phenomena  of  which 
it  has  been  shown  to  hold  good  by  exact  experiment ; 
or  that  at  the  most  it  is  an  inductive  generaUsation 
which  states  that  wherever  one  form  of  physical 
energy  is  transformed  into  the  other,  the  quantity  of 
the  second  form  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  first." 
On  this  showing,  "  Energy  "  (which,  at  the  outset, 
80  impressed  our  plain  man)  is  merely  "  something  " 
which  has  multiple  modes  transformable  into  one 
another  in  quantitatively  stable  ways.  Import  this 
view  into  philosophy  and  you  have  a  modified 
agnosticism,  the  claim  of  which  to  appropriate  the 
term  "Energy"  is  hardly  made  out.  The  term 
"  Abracadabra  "  might  be  substituted.  And  so  far 
KB  calculations  are  concerned,  it  would  serve  as 
weQ  as  any  other. 

Bat  belief  in  a  monistic  "something"  seems 
doomed.  The  "  something "  is  not  a  verifiable 
existent. 

Let    us    test    current    phrases    rather    brutally.  ••Foteatui 
What    happens    when    "  potential "    passes    into  Energy" 
"kinetic  Energy"  ?    We  have  the  passaee  of  "  our  A  oonnndrum 
conviction  that  in  appropnate  circumstances  a  fact 
votM  take  place  "  '  into  an  active  form  of  "  some- 

'  Sdaiee  and  BtrpoAeiu,  Eng.  traoB.,  pp.  127-8. 
'  C/.  Hill's  perfeoUy  joet  oritioum  of  "  potential  Energy," 
itntdjated. 
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thing  1  "  It  seemB  almost  cruel  to  press  our  sdTBn- 
tage.  But  these  monstrous  results  are  inevitable 
if  you  foi^et  that  "  Enei^gy  "  is  a  working  concept 
invented  for  praotice  and  treat  it  tta  an  ultimate 
stuff  of  which  the  world  is  built. 

The  cult  of  "  Energy  "  does  not,  of  course,  serve 
to  explain  why  this  particular  mode  of  "  Eneigy"  is 
transformed  into  that.  It  evades  the  basic  riddle 
of  transformation  which  concerns  quality.  It  urges 
that,  along  with  the  changes  of  the  "something," 
quantitative  uniformities  are  to  be  noted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joule's  law  :  s  generalisation  weU  worth 
keeping  in  mind  during  tangled  discussions  of  this 
The  pMtiiikte  soit.  And  the  poetulate  (not  axiom)  of  the  cod- 
•erraUcrn'of  servation  of  "  Energy"  bids  us  expect  to  find  socb 
"Baafj."  uniformities  In  the  cases  of  most  transformationB  of 
which  we  are  likely  to  take  account.  It  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far,  e.g.  when  we  come  to  conaida' 
what  happens  in  the  brain  when  conscious  prooeasee 
influence  body.  In  fine,  it  most  be  used,  not  abased, 
and  suspected  without  hesitation  whenever  experi- 
onoe  seems  hostile.  A  r^d  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  sum  of  "kinetic"  and  "potential  Energy" 
(or  "Energies")  is  strictly  constant  is  not  required. 
There  would  be  no  means  of  verifyii^  it.  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  "  Energy  "  contemplated  by 
the  law  is  not  a  reality  oataide  our  conoeptoftl 
thinking, 

Tha  The  "  Energy  "  talk  resembles  a  mist  which  IiBiigs 

^'^^^j"  '^'^^^  ^^  unseen  town  and  represents  in  some  faebioD 
r""J?^.'^!ft^  <  its  outline.    The  mist  is  not  the  town  itself ;  on  tbe 

In  Ulg  li^t  01  ' 

meuphysie&    uthcT  band,  it  exists  in  its  q>ecial  shape  only  be- 
cause the  town  is  a  reality  underneath.    We  can 
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I  oertaia  broad  features  of  the  town 
by  fetgning  that  it  is  preaent  to  our  perception 
as  the  mist. 

Now  "  Ene^etics  "  is  iaterested  primarily  in  the 
mist ;  metaphysics  in  the  town  andemeath. 

The  town  is  the  psychical  contiouum  of  reality 
as  of^id  in  the  C.I.  The  transformations  here 
are  qnalitative  :  quantity  is  so  much  of  quality. 
There  are  more  or  leas  regular  or  sUAle  eguivaiejicies 
between  features  of  contents  that  go  and  features 
that  come :  the  disappearing  contents  in  a  change 
are  balanced  by  newly  appearing  contents  in  an 
ordered  manner.  This,  and  not  the  conBenxUion  of 
a  fictitious  "sum"  of  *'  Energy"-epiarUities,  is  wheU 
obtains  in  the  Cosmic  Imagining.  And  the  contents 
thus  appearing  and  disappearing  are  not  merdly 
"  one,"  but  also  indefinitely  many.  What  they 
are  and  how  they  stand  to  one  another  in  the  detail 
only  a  superhuman  power,  able  to  aware  Nature 
from  the  outside  and  the  inside  alike,  could  know. 
Aod  if  later  we  submit  some  general  account  of  the 
situation,  we  shall  do  so  with  a  sense  of  being  unable 
to  say  nearly  enough. 

The  ultimate  "  principle  of  movement "  is  what 
we  have  termed,  not  "Ene^y"  but,  imaginal 
utivity.  This,  at  least,  is  no  surd,  for  we  have  aa 
immediate  experience  of  it  and,  also,  of  its  creative 
poegibilitiee  in  ourselves.  At  bottom,  all  activity  is 
conscious  imagining,  whether  of  static  or  changeful 
content.  Note  that  any  contont-change  due  to  8;inixiiuiii 
this  activity  implies  what  is  symbolised  for  us  in  the  "Eairgj" 
"conservation  "  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Enei^."  ^^  *"  "* 
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III  a  psyohioaJ  coDtinuum  aay  contoit-cfaange 
present  at  A  is  also  present  at  B  and  C  :  anything 
ia  where  it  works,  and  in  a  psychical  oontinQain  it 
never  works  at  an  isolated  point.  It  cannot  oome 
and  it  cannot  go  without  involving  in  its  fate  "  ooire- 
lated"  comings  and  goings.  No  "Ene^^y,"  nrgee 
the  symbolism,  is  lost,  bat  simply  "  takes  on  a  new 
The  "  correlated  "  phenomena  expnae  the 
fact  that  things,  in  important  respects,  are  functions 
of  one  another  and  belong  to  a  psychical  contanaom. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  conservation  of  "Energy," 
thus  interpreted,  stands  criticism,  we  cannot  sappoae 
that  reaUty  is  such  that  additions  of  "Ene^y"  are 
never  possible.  Anything  of  this  kind  is  posgiUe  in 
a  Universe  of  which  the  foundations  are  imagining. 
And  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  time-procees, 
in  our  comer  of  reality,  cannot  r^ard  the  symbolism 
of  mere  "Energy "-conservation  as  sacrosanct.  Bat 
to  continue  this  discussion  profitably  would  be  to 
attempt  an  account  of  the  beginnings.^ 


"  Energy,"  viewed  as  the  stuff  of  which  things  aie 
made,  no  longer  interests  us.  But  the  symbdisiD 
of  "  Energy  "  will  task  us  yet  again  and  f^ain. 


The  ether  an  (B)  Thb  Ethbb.  The  ether  of  matbematjco- 
(i^ISi^  mechanical  hypothesis  is  an  imaginal  creation.  It 
was  invented,  in  fact,  in  Foincar^'s  words,  to  avoid 
the  breakdown  of  the  laws  of  general  mechanics.  The 
old  kinetic  scheme  was  creaking  badly  eind  unable  to 
Whrinventcd.  work  in  certain  directions  at  all.  To  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  another  man  of  science.  Prof.  MaodougftU, 
"  A  great  many  of  the  physical  phenomena  aboat 

>  Cf.  Part  m.  Caup.  IT.,  "  Tha  Crealin  AppnlM." 
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ra  do  Dot  in  any  waj  Boggeet  that  they  are  of  the 
natoie    demanded    by   the  scheme :  e.g.    all  the 
pbenomena  of  light,  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  of 
gravity,  of  ohemio^  attraction  and  affinity,  of  latent 
chemical  eneigy  ;  and  the  long  sostained  effort  of  the 
physicifitfl  to  bring  theee  into  line  with  a  scheme  was 
only  rendered  in  any  d^p^e  hopeful  by  the  invention 
of  the  ether,  bymaking  itboth  matter  andnon-matter, 
and  by  assigning  to  it  a  number  of  properties  which 
ueqnite  incompatible  with  one  another;  for  example, 
it  is  to  be  a  perfect  fluid,  continuous,  imponderable 
&iid  frictionlees  (which  is  itself  a  limiting  concep- 
tion achieved  by  taking  away  from  the  notion  of 
fluid  eevoitl  of  its  essential  features),  and  this  perfect 
fluid  is  to  be  absolutely  rigid  and  elastic.    Yet  even  Thiihuoio 
when  thus  described,  regardless  of  its  logical  incon-  "ethert"" 
ceivability.  the  etber  faib  to  bring  into  the  kinetic  ^^^(t^ 
scheme  of  things  the  facte  of  gravitation  and  ot'^"'*"** 
chemical    affinity."^    The  invention,  accordingly,  prartda  rm  kii 
has  hiled  to  merit  the  praise  accorded  to  a  suocessful    '  *^' 
"  desmption." 

Now  mechanical  or  "  sub-mechanical  "  models  FModo- 
ue  continually  being  constructed  with  this  ether,  ^^^n^ 
and  unfortunately,  to  a  great  extent,  the  inventors 
forget  that  they  are  working  in  a  conceptual  world  and 
tend  to  regard  the  modela  in  a  metajAyaical  way  as 
topies  of  fact.  This  tendency  is  well  combat«d  by 
^fessor  Louis  More  in  an  article  on  "  The  Meta- 
[Aynoalteodenoies of  Modem  Physios."'  Once  again 
I  will  leave  a  typical  scientific  worker  to  speak  for 
himself.  "  These  metaphysical  hypotheses  progress 
bom  the  simple  to  the  complex.    Each  new  fact  dis- 

>  Ibodoagal],  Bo^  ami  Mind,  p.  213. 
*  Bibbtrt  Jovmal,  Joly  IQia 
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covered  adds  its  qaota  to  the  iireoonoilable  and  con- 
flicting properties  of  the  ether  and  the  atom,  and 
these  invisible  links  of  the  aniveisal  machine  grov 
more  and  more  bewildering  and  complicated  onti)  the 
whole  ooDstmotion  falls  in  pieces.  Nor  is  this  aB : 
the  scientist  forgets  he  is  building  toy  houses,  and 
ends  by  believing  in  their  reality.  Even  if  hypo- 
th^is  does  not  carry  him  so  far,  it  cotainly  haa 
this  effect  on  others  who  accept  the  dogmas  of  soieooe 
The  ether  without  discrimination."  The  ether,  in  short,  ia 
rejeoted.  (1)  AU  imaginal  creation,  (2)  a  creation  inadequate 
to  the  facts,  and  (3)  misandeistood  by  some  of  He 
inventors  who  are  metaphysicians  onawaFe  of  their 
procedore. 

Pbiiotophi-  Aristotle's  ether  was  a  celestial  matter,  ^et- 
the  ether :  ita  manent  aiid  favoured  by  circular  motions,  and  this 
^intuo^  again  seems  to  have  had  its  ancestry  in  the  mythical 
upper  air  of  folklore.  The  ether  of  to-day  is  smi- 
larly  our  old  friend  Matter  reimagined  aoasto  support 
a  new  mechanics  or  aub-mechanica,  as  it  has  aotnallj 
been  termed.  Its  main  business  originally  was  to 
"undulate"  for  the  purposes  of  a  light-theory, 
while  occasionally,  it  waa  suspected,  it  slowed  down 
the  velocity  of  a  comet :  thus  showing  that  reoBt- 
anoe  to  movement  accented  in  the  concept  of 
ordinary  Matter.^  But  for  many  years  it  has 
been  expanding  towards  world-dominion.  Ordinu; 
matter  has  been  explained  as  condensed  ether.  More 
recent  views  reduce  it  to  peculiar  happeniiigs  st 
certain  points  of  this  ether,    "  vortex  motions," 

*  Bat  in  any  case,  if  the  ether  oan  be  thrown  into  waeu  tlut 
ue  propagated  from  a  point  of  distoibanoe,  it  haa  parti  nUct 
rt»Ut  one  anoOur,  whether  it  renats  the  motion  of  mdiiiuy 
ph^caj  things  or  not, 
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"  straiiiB  "  and  so  forth.    In  deriva-  Bthw-tlMoriM  | 

tiorw  of  this  order  Matter  is  made  to  pre-exist  to  its  ^l2Juiii*d« 
alleged  birth,  ainee  the  vortex  motions,  etc.,  are^^^j^"' 
obviondy  ideas  borrowed  from  featores  with  which 
ordinary  mechanical  conceptions  deal.  A  certain 
poverty  of  invention  is  revealed.  This  borrowing 
from  the  behaviour  ascribed  to  ordinary  Matter  is 
amosingly  illustrated  by  one  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ether  which  has  stirred  thought.  I 
refer  to  the  view  that  the  ether  consistB  of  closely 
Get  spherical  grains  of  more  or  less  changelras 
ehape  and  size,  subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure, 
aod  that  it  contains  ordinary  Matter  as  its  regions 
of  diminished  mass.  In  this  case  the  model  is 
obtmsively  mechanical.  It  may  not  have  been 
intended  as  a  gift  to  metaphysics.  But  in  this 
case  heaven  alone  knows  why  it  was  put  together 
at  an. 

It  is  obvious  that  spherioal  grains,  which  occupy 
Bpace  and  resist  other  grains  that  press  upon  them 
in  the  cosmic  "  crush,"  are  replicas  of  the  resistiDg- 
extenaions  in  which  the  old-world  mechanists  put 
their  trust. 

The  so-called  electric  theory  of  Matt«r  is  merely  Tha  eieotria 
a  form  of  these  extraordinary  hypotheses  which  Hutw. 
seek  to  explain  a  world  of  supposed  mechanics — 
by  sub-mechanics !  We  recall  how,  Mendeleef's 
periodic  law  prompting  and  the  old  "  massy  "  con- 
'intioiu  atom  being  already  overtaxed,  the  dividing 
of  the  traditionally  indivisible  atom  b^an.  Later, 
the  Electron,  having  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
"mass"  of  the  time-honoured  hydrogen  atom,  was 
iuTOQted — ^to  account,  it  was  pointed  oat,  for  a 
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batch  of  very  interefiting  and  novd 
"  The  atom  is  a  Byetem  of  dectioiis  "  was  the  cry, 
though  some  of  the  more  wary  innoTators  eoijoiaed 
caution.^    And  what  is  the  E3ectron  ! 

!■  tbe  Eiwtnin     Qoarly  if  the  Election  is  only  a  tiny  maas-particle, 
£u>d£^    '  like  the  atom  in  which  Democritos,  Dalton,  and 
"**'*^'"- Newton   believed— an  abstract   reasting-extenaon 
— mechanical  hypothesis  holds  ita  ground.    We  do 
not  escape  from  Matter  by  anpposiiig  that  its  iHts 
are  smaller  than  was  thooght  before.     And  the 
Electron  (which  might  be  likened  to  the  gbost  of  ft 
defunct  billiard  ball  which  has  left  its  aeoondar; 
qualities,  colour,  etc.,  behind  it  in  the  grave)  is  onlf 
a  v«ry  tiiqr  mass-particle  moving  in  space.'    Bat 
Ot  ia  it  ft        vhat  if  this  Electron  is  not  a  detached  masa-particfe 
nniD"or       existing  in  its  own  right,  but  a  "  molHle  sbain 
■in^^tTiD  or    some   other    local    singularity  in   the  ether! 
the  ethM*       Yfg  gjjgjj  ^^  escaped  from  the  ghost  of  the  biDiard 
ball,  it  is  true,  but  what  are  we  going  to  leacb  in 
its  stead  !    Well,  Larmor  asserta  boldly  that  the 
Electron  must  be  "  in  whole  or  In  part  a  nocleiu  of 
intriosie  strain  in  the  father,  a  {dace  at  which  the 
continuity  of  the  medium  has  been  brokeo  voi 
cemented  together  again  (to  use  a  crude  but  effec- 
tive image)  without  accurately  fitting  the  parts, 
so  that  there  is  a  residual  strain  all  round  the  [dace." 
The  ultimate  element  of  Matter  is  an  electric  chuge 

1  B.g.  Sir  0.  Lodge,  Ekdrona,  p.  1^16 :  "  Who  knows  tint  tiw 
Atom  ifl  wholly  oomposed  of  deotrons  T  " 

*  "U  an  eteotam  U  de^notod  aa  a  aped  one-Iniiidmdtli «)'*<■ 
inob  in  diameter,  hke  one  of  the  full  atopa  i»i  this  pagti  ^ 
imtaoDB,  the  apooe  avaihtUe  for  the  few  hundred  or  ttaoxi^ 
of  saoh  oonstdtaent  dote  to  disport  themadves  inside  an  *toiD  a 
oompaiable  to  a  hundied-feet  anbe,"— Sir  0.  Lodges  JBedn", 
p.  SOI. 
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OT  "  ntioleiia  of  pennanent  aetherial  strain."  deturly  BtaOavmj  of 
this  notion  of  "  strain  "  and  the  images  connected  £^^!^^ 
with  it  are  borrowed  from  our  reflections  on 
so-called  sensible  "  matter "  which  the  electric 
hypothesis  seeks  to  "  explain."  *  And  there  is 
superadded  an  appeed  to  the  ether,  that  hotch- 
potch of  incompatible  attributes  which  we  hare 
condemned  before. 

The  electric  theory  of  Matter  is  a  strange  outcome  wby  not  ao 
of  the  old  Greek  discovery  that  insignificant  bits  thcor;  of' 
of  stuff  caUed  amber,  when  rubbed,  attract  light  and  "»»•«■' 
dry  bodies.    It  appeals,  however,  to  the  plain  man 
who,  despite  the  bown  of  science,  believes  that  he 
aus  "  dectricity  "  (or  shall  we  say,  by  a  monstrous 
licence,  "ambwity  "  !)  in  the  electric  light,  and  is 
pleased  to  think  that  it  may  be  everywhere  else  as 
well.    An  enterprising  lady  novelist,  who  also  enjoys 
this  Bimplif3dng  of  thin^^,  has  written  a  romance 
in  which  Life  and  apparently  her  Deity  are  identi- 
fied with  electricity.    What  a  magio  attaches  to  a 
Dame  I    Would  the  attempt  to  reduce  everything 
to  manifestations   of    "  amberity "  prove  equally     ■ 
enthralling  i  or  is  the  name  a  matter  of  indifference 
and  the  mental  picture  of  a  Universe  of  crackling 
8parka  irresistible  ? 

A  system  of  "  Energetics,"  made  to  work  with 
gennine  efficiency  for  practice,  would  free  us  &om 
absurdities  such  as  these.  Bat  it  would  not,  as 
VQ  saw,  close  with  reality  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
philosophy. 

'  "  Bo.aBlled."  beoaoae,  u  we  have  seen  already,  ordtnur 
"Uftltac"  itself  IB  not  sensibly  peioeiTed,  bnt  ia  a  oonooptiud 
inTenticn. 
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Tbemcof  What,  however,  of  the  nnqueetjoned  emfnricfti 
piij^^  data  i  Do  not  theae  lead  one  to  infer  nnperceived 
gjjj^^  happenings  which  are  aymbolised  in  atatemente 
ot  onpovaived  about  "  Electrous  "  and  bo  forth  ?     This  queetion 


but  ooneeiTini  raises  a  further  and  a  very  important  philosophical 
'^"  -      issue.    Evidence    of    the    character    cited    canDoi 


possibly  be  overlooked.  The  fundamental  error  of 
the  new  metaphysicians  of  science  is  not  that  tbej 
infer  unperceived  reaUties,  but  that  they  conceive 
these  realities  as  aspects  of  a  mechanism.  There  is 
A  (iddMi  ml*,  a  golden  rule  apphcable  to  all  such  ezcursioiiE 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  existing  perceptual  powers. 
Incompletely  perceived  phenomena  or  appearancte 
*'  must  be  supplemented  on  the  lines  which  appear- 
ances dictate.  An  inferred  unpreaenied  region  [of 
Nature]  must  be  conceived  as  not  essentiatty  diffiml 
from  the  contents  of  our  eentieni  Ufe."  ^ 

We  do  not  require  inference  to  "  imperceptibles " 
which,  by  definition,  could  never  form  the  oonteiit 
of  any  conscious  experience,  divine  or  homan.  ^^ 
rne  right  Want  *' imperoeptiblM  "  which  are  merely  cot  ofi 
from  us  by  the  existing  limitations  of  our  powers, 
being  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  vdl  be 
present  to  superhuman  imaginal  experience,  <« 
even,  in  later  stages  of  our  careers,  to  our  own 
expanded  perceptions. 

In  the  history  of  science  there  is  much  made  of  the 
appeal  to  experience.  Let  thinkers  show  that  they 
are  in  earnest  with  this  appeal.  Let  us  get  rid  of  ii^ 
false  "imperceptibles."  "  Exiatence-wbich-cannot- 
appear-in-any-experience "  is  the  veriest  fictio"' 
Verification  of  its  alleged  reality  is  impossible. 

1  Ct  Individval  and  Rtaiil]/,  p.  108.  I 
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The  right  aorta  of  "imperoeptibles"  are  merely 
things  which  we  oaimot  at  present  peTceive,  like 
the  further  mde  of  the  moon,  the  bacilli  in  Central 
Africa,  or  the  intimate  relations  of  those  minor 
psychical  existents  which  are  at  once  revealed  and 
concealed  by  the  physical  order.  Respecting  these 
latter,  we  have  showo  elsewhere  at  length  how  the 
inferencea  nin.^  Those  who  desire  to  probe  the 
mysteries  of  Nature — not  of  the  mere  conceptual 
iDveation  "  Matter  " — will  have  to  bosy  themselves 
conaiderably  with  the  story  of  these  subordinate 
p^cWcal  existents  or  "  minor  sentients."  To  this 
qiuffter,  for  instance,  belong  the  happenings  at 
present  Bymbolised  in  the  antics  of  imaginary 
"Electrons."  iLnd  here,  also,  take  place  occor- 
noces  whioh  must  balk  heavily  in  any  lat«r  aooonnt 
which  we  may  be  able  to  give  of  how  Homo  sapiens 
mfloenoeB,  and  is  influenced  by,  his  body.  And 
soon. 


11.  Thb  C.I.  AND  "Things" 

I  4.  The  "Things"  of  creative  evolution,  what 
ever  else  they  are  and  do,  are  not  timeless,  but 
^  a  while.  They  are  efforts  toward  stability 
amid  the  flux  ;  are  attempts  of  reality  to  cryataUise 
and  harden,  as  it  were,  into  fixity  in  the  very  heart 
of  change.  The  laws  of  natural  causation  are  rela- 
tively stable  habita  of  relatively  stable  related 
"Things  "  of  this  sort.  But  since  creation  concurs  "Thingi." 
with  conservation  in  the  time-process,  the  "  Thing," 
«veQ  vhen  genuinely  real  in  the  CI.  and  not  a  mere 
invention,  prompted  by  convenience,  of  our  making, 

>  Individual  and  BmUIj/,  p.  100  S. 
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aims  at  a  stability  which  it  cannot  mw^t*'"-  In 
alterii^  amid  the  swirl  of  change  it  may  perish,  and, 
if  it  succeeds  in  enduring,  it  will  do  so  only  at  the 
jnice  of  being  transformed. 

"  Things  "  are  of  one  tissue  with  the  "  qualities  " 
■ra  which  we  assign  to  them.    Thus  a  [danet  is  a  real 

^B  "  Thing  "  in  the  natural  order  which  exists  in  the 
Cosmic  Imagining.  And,  though  it  oomprises  mnch 
more  wealth  than  we  humans  can  perceive  and 
isolate  abstractly  as  its  "  qualities,"  it  is  still  of 
a  piece  with  its  very  parUal  aspects  which  do  faH 
within  our  knowledge.  It  is  no  occult  "  substance  " 
supporting  separate  "qualities,"  all  of  which  an 
artificial  creations  of  analysis ;  it  is  an  idea  or 
imaginal  complex  within  a  woiid-order  which  oontaiss 
indefinitely  more  wealth  of  the  like  imaginal  char- 
acter. Of  this  wealth  aU  we  finite  sentients  putake 
according  to  our  grades. 

Now  inquiry  shows  that  the  qualities  of  "  Things  " 
are  not  merely  private  possessions  of  the  "  Things." 
Thus  sugar  has  "  its  "  qualities  in  great  part  becsaon 
it  exista  in  a  solar  system  with  contents  whicb 
behave  just  as  they  do.  Were  the  sun's  beat  in- 
creased much,  or  were  the  character  of  the  earth 
radically  altered,  sugar  would  alter  too.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  "  Thii^ "  vitb 
their  qualities  or  properties  are  functions  of  other 
■■  Things,"  and  by  the  further  saying  that  say 
given  "  Thing,"  which  common-sense  takes  over 
as  self-sufficient  and  as  existing  in  its  own  right, 
is  in  truth  "  self-ttansoendent."  To  understand 
the  "  Thing,"  we  are  compelled  to  go  very  far 
beyond   the   sphere   in  which,  at  first,  it  seems 
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self -sufficient.      This    tratb    has    been    aocented, 
thoi^^  probably  over-accented,  by  certain  ideal- 
istio  systema  which  reaent  plurality.    Things  have  SsU- 
been    termed    "unreal"    because    they  are    thus ^om not im^ 
"  self-teanscendent."    But  why  r^ard  anything  as  "J!™"*?- 
*'  unreal "  just  because  it  has  conditions  which,  in 
part,  lie  beyoud  iteeU  ?    The  architraTe  of  a  temple 
prasappoBes  the  Bapporting  oolumnB,  but  it  is  not 
lees  real  a  foot  for  that.    The  point,  however,  now 
T^vant  is  that  nothing  stands  absolutely  alone. 
Observation  bears  out  the  view  that  all  things  "  in 
one  another's  being  mingle  " :   a  view,  of  course, 
which  falls  satisfactorily  into  a  world-scheme  for 
which  the  Cosmic  Imagination  is  the  supreme  all- 
inclusive  reality.    It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  to 
what  extent  subordinate  "  Things  "  possess  freedom 
within  this  principle.    The  answering  of  this  question 
will  take  time.    It  will  be  commenced  by  our  agree- 
■nent  as  to  what  we  mean  by  recognising  that  unity 
of  quaUties — the  "Thing."    Further,  thinking  ofHowftrw* 
the  changing  sensible  world  in  a  practical  r^ard,  we  indeHndeDt 
always  assume  that  there  is  a  genuine  causal  influ-  ^^ ''" 
«we  between  more  or  leaa  di^inct  and  rdativ^y  inde- 
pnnfent  "  Thinga  "  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  undertake  shortly  a  preliminary  disousaion 
of  causation.    Many  ideahstio  thinkers  have  thrown  ak  che;  auob 
<AQastbn  overboard,  and  it  may  be  that,  if  we  J^^  " 
wooeed  in  salving  it,  we  shall  repossess  ourselves  "i»t«'""i 
of  it  in  a  novel  form. 

Even  a  solitary-looking  quality,  such  as  sky-blue,  spHinieiuof 
Iwconies  a  "  Thing  "  as  soon  as  it  holds  my  interest.  in^St"»nd 
^y  statements  made  about  it  concern  a  somewhat  ■«°ueDL 
that  is  taken    to    endure,  as  distinguished  from 
the  varying  '*  predicates  "  ascribed  to  it.    Is  this 
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enduring  unity  throat  on  the  phenomena  by  ns  or  ii 
it  present  in  the  phenomena  themsetves  1  Contiia 
types  of  alleged  insentient  "  Things  " — knile, 
diamond,  clond,  sand-heap,  the  Matterhom,  a 
motor-car,  a  field,  the  Earth,  etc.,  and  ma^  dear 
to  yourself  what  yon  have  in  view  in  each  case. 
Consider,  again,  that  type  of  the  sentient  "  Thing  " 
Th*  ^  which  is  called  Self;  the  "Thing"  that  claims  a 

fixity  despite  the  swirl  of  its  ever-changing  modes. 
You  have  here  a  striking  case  of  the  "  effort  towSird 
stability  "  of  which  we  spoke  just  now ;  an  effort 
which,  in  creative  evolution,  is  foredoomed  to  cor- 
rosion by  change.  The  "  Self-Thing,"  which  daims 
or  strives  to  endure,  discloses  process  and  instability 
in  fact.  And  we  know,  further,  that  this  or  that 
"  Self-Thing,"  allied  with  a  given  body,  can  be 
dethroned ;  nay,  that  alternating  and  even  co- 
conscious  "  Self-Things  "  can  show  in  conneotioD 
with  this  one  body,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
*'  Self-Thing  "  ia,  therefore,  very  far  from  being  a 
stable  one, 

mat*       ^      We  are  not  yet  ready  to  deal  folly  with  the 
impUra.  problem  of  the  "  particular  self,"  but  we  are  sore 

of  this.  The  unity  of  a  "  Self -Thing,"  iriiateTer 
else  it  implies,  is  that  of  an  end-aeeking,  teleological, 
or  purposive  whole,  whose  realisation  ia  expressed 
in  the  direction  of  its  life,  and  whose  onity  is  the 
more  pronounced  the  more  coherent  and  otiezei 
are  its  purposes.  "  He  is  hardly  a  person  "—we 
say  of  a  man  without  genuine  initiative  and  cohenot 
purposive  activity.  A  "  Self "  presuppc^ee  the 
deeper  underlying  continuity  of  the  Universe,  l>it 
emphatically  also  this  teleological  structuTe  of 
ordered  interests.    A  centre  of  conscious  life  doee 
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not  neceSBarily  comprise  a  "  Self,"  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  now  know,  may  be  the  theatre  of  several 
alternating  or  co-conacious  opposed  "  Selves." 

Now  this  "  teleological  structure  "  of  the  Self  has 
been  made  by  acme  to  explain  the  unity  of  the 
insentient  "  Thing  "  as  perceived.    And  thus. 

Take  the  uiuty  of  a  body,  e.g.  a  pilW  or  table.  Teteoiogiiui 
Taylor's  words  are,  "We  project  in  imagination  into  """niiiil^ti 
the  sensibly  continuous  inanimate  mass  the  same  p«n»'™' 
kind  of  teleological  unity  which  we  find  in  our  own 
mental  life."  ^  The  body  is  felt  now,  as  if  it  was 
acting,  in  the  regard  of  sogie  interest  of  ours,  as  a 
unity  concentrated  to  a  point  like  ourselTes.  Con- 
sider, again,  my  motor-car.  This  is  "one,"  in  so  far 
as  I  can  look  upon  the  events  of  its  career,  as  if  they 
are  events  in  the  life  of  a  purposive  being  in  my 
service.  The  car's  "qualities,"  of  course,  consist 
not  mwely  of  standing  facts,  but  of  what  will  pro- 
bably happen  under  conditions  that  may  fuise. 
Indeed,  the  unity  imagined  by  me  is  a  unity  of 
actnal  and  possible  qoaJities,  and  of  its  past 
cbaracteristicB  as  well. 

To  continue  :  "If  we  can  think  of  the  things' 
qualities  and  the  law  of  their  connection  as  standing 
to  one  another  in  the  same  way  as  the  detailed  series 
of  acts  embodying  a  subjective  interest  of  our  own, 
and  the  interest  itself  which  by  its  unity  confers  a  a.  B,  Ta^ lor*! 
leh  nnity  on  the  series,  we  can  in  principle  compre-  "P"*™*"^ 
bend  how  the  many  quaUties  belong  to  the  one 
thing.  In  that  case  the  thing  will  be  one  '  sub* 
Btance '  as  the  embodiment  of  an  individual  ezperi- 

1  ShmenU  of  MtUvfhyeics,  p.  126. 
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enoe,  determined  by  a  oniqne  sabjective  intcreit, 
&nd  therefore  poBseesing  the  onity  of  immediite 
feeling.  Its  many  qoalitiee  will  *  belong '  to  it  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  various  constjtaente  of 
an  experience  thus  unified  by  immediate  feeling  are 
said  to  '  belong '  to  the  simple  experience  they 
constitute.*'  ^ 

ludeqaMa.  This  18  to  say  that  im^pnation,  in  private  cenlxes 
of  experience,  oontinaes  to  fashion  the  ord»  vbieh  it 
brought  originally.    But  this  private  imiLgining  seems 

Thetjroiori;  to  create  foF  US  two  softa  of  perceived  "Things": 
( I )  "  Things  "  which  are  outlined  merely  for  our  con- 
venience, and  (2)  "  Things  "  which  answer  to  g^oine 
divisions  in  Nature  as  well.  Thus  the  sand-heap  (m 
the  sands  and  the  Matterhom  are  both  "Things" 
of  value  in  respect  of  my  intereete,  but  they  are  not 
carved  out  along  lines  which  correspond  with  divi- 
sions in  Nature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
"Things"  which  have  a  high  degree  of  enduianoe, 
of  oohra^nce,  and  limits,  which  I  reoognise  to  my 
profit,  but  certainly  do  not  invent.  I  carve  the 
Matt«rhorn  out  of  a  larger  mountain-block  and  im- 
pose this  division  on  Nature.  But  this  diamond  ie  a 
"  Thing  "  which  may  exist  stably  for  aeons,  whether  I 
recognise  its  "  Thing  "-bood  or  not.  If  it  is  cast  into 
the  sea  or  desert,  it  will  remain  a  relatively  indepen- 
dent existent  sharply  contaraat«d  with  its  surround. 
Similarly  the  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  in  this  block  ol 
granite  can  be  extracted  and  will  endure  stably  with 
no  leave  whatever  from  me.  A  bit  of  i^tinum  or 
"atom"  of  argon  are  stubborn  "Things"  of  this 
sort ;  "  Things  "  of  our  fashioning  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  ourselves,  bat  also  something  more ;  to  wit, 
>  Elemenit  of  Mttapht/Bka,  pfl  138-9. 
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actual  "  TlungB  "  which  maintain  themaelTes,  inde- 
p^ideiitly  of  oar  perceptiocB,  in  the  "  looseness  "  of 
Nature. 

"  LOOSBNBSS  " 

We  cannot  hope  to  understand  imaginal  Natore 
vithont  allowing  folly  for  this  "looseness."  And 
we  have  to  be  on  our  goard  against  the  subjectivism 
which  a  "  teleologica] "  theory  of  the  "  Thing  "  may 
iotoidnoe  covertly.  "  Things "  are  not  only  our 
thoughts  ;  and  there  are  *'  ends  "  realised  in  evolu- 
tion at  large. 

COEmNUITT  AND   "  LOOSENESS  " 

We  are  by  this  time  quite  clear  as  to  what  we  CoDttanit?  in 
mean  by  continuity.    Etymologically  regarded,  this  ^"'•■""^ 
word  reveals  metaphor.    The  metaphor  is  that  of  a 
holding  together — a  physical  metaphor  which  can 
be  refined  by  the  uses  made  of  it.    Kow  we  are  not 
ooDo»ned  here  with  the  mathematical  concept  of 
oontinnoQs    quantity,    "  that    between    any    two 
elements  or  terms  of  which  there  is  another  term." 
In  this    byway   of   abstract   thinking   multiplicity 
overrides  miity.    Nor,  again,  are  we  accepting  here  ConUnuitj  m 
the  continuity  of  James,  to  wit,  that  "  anything  is  wiUi>m  ^ 
continuous  when  ita  parts  appear  as  immediate  next  '■""*■ 
Doighbonrs  with  absolutely  nothing  between."  This 
is,  indeed,  the  sense  in  which  the  parts  of  the  old 
fttom  wvre  continuous ;    the  said  atom  becoming 
discontinuous  when  it  was  treated  as  a  system  of 
electrons  separated  by  enormous  relative  distances. 
We  must  go  further. 

We  regard  Nature,  and,  indeed,  all  reality,  as 
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continuotiB  (1)  Because  its  "elements"  or  "terms," 
"  whatever  they  are  and  however  they  behave,  are 
present  together  to  consoious  grasp,  to  the  oo- 
awariog  Coemio  Im^natJon.  This  compresence 
oonstitQtes  continuity  in  its  most  fundamental 
form.  (2)  But  the  so-called  "  tenns,"  as  we  have 
seen,  are  not  shut  off  radically  from  one  another 
within  the  aU-embracing  consciousness ;  they 
"  mingle  in  one  another's  being  "  or  interfose  so 
that  there  never  exists  a  "  term  "  whloh  is  quit« 
unooloured  by  the  rest  of  the  system  in  which  it 
appears.  This  is  not  to  say  with  Bergaon  that  tme 
continuity  implies  "  at  once  the  multiplicity  of 
elements  and  the  interpenetration  of  all  by  ah." ' 
To  assert  the  interpenetration  of  "  all  by  all  "  in  the 
creative  process  seems  to  go  too  far. 

Within  the  fondamental  continuity  or  nntty, 
and  in  spite  of  the  compenetrations,  we  have  to 
allow  for  innumerable  partial  insulations,  disjimc- 
tions,  conflicts,  and  breaks  of  aU  kinds.  Md  & 
recognition  of  this  truth  brings  us  to  the  conaidwa- 
tion  of  "  looseness." 

"  Looseness  "  (a  term  suggested  by  Hume's  useof 
"loose  "  as  applied  to  the  contents  of  our  eipwieQce) 
refers  us  to  the  relative  independence  of  "  ThiugB," 
or  content -complexes  within  creative  evolntion,  the 
continuity  of  which  is  not  that  of  a  "  Block-Univeise," 
having  rigidly  determined  detail,  but  that  of  a 
plastic  whole,  the  snb-phases  of  which  enjoy  a 
certain  freedom  of  their  own.  It  is  easy  to  concave 
how  this  can  be  in  an  inu^inal  time-process.  When, 
in  my  small  way,  I  imagine  a  romance  or  poem,  my 
^  Cnalive  Kvaiution,  English  tntnalaUoii,  p.  171. 
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central  purpose  controla  the  inventive  process  as  a 
whole,  but  I  find  also  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
details  show  independence  in  their  changes,  that 
there  are  "  powers  and  potencies  "  which  I  confront, 
and  which  are  used,  rather  than  owned,  by  me.  The 
C.I.,  in  the  creative  process,  is  in  like  case.  Multi- 
plicity has  its  swing  and  shows  brokenly  as  innumer- 
able tendencies  that  axe  sundered  and  often  clash. 
In  the  early  stE^es  of  evolution  this  "  looseness  "  of 
parts  and  collision  of  initiatives  give  rise  to  a  veri- 
taUe  chaos.  And  even  organic  evolution  and 
History  furnish,  as  we  shall  see,  abundant  illus- 
tratioQB  of  the  riot  of  "  looseness."  Only  faith  can 
regard  reality  as  the  manifestation  of  a  unitary 
power,  whose  details  express  an  unbroken  life.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  in  creative  evolu- 
tion the  "  parts "  have  considerable  free  play 
within  the  dynamic  of  the  whole  World-System 
concerned — in  a  word,  are  "  loose." 

The  interpenetration  of  "  elements  "  in  such  a  intarpmBt™- 
World-System  is  not  one  of  "  all  by  all  "  on  Berg-  ""^  '" 
soDJan  lines,  bat  of  "  each  by  much  else  "  ;  each 
"  element "  or  complex  of  "  elements  "  having  its 
own  sphere  of  influence  and  being  within  different 
combinations  of  other  such  epheres  of  influence. 
One  "  atom  "  (or  rather  that  which  is  symbolised 
by  this  concept)  penetrates  another  at  any  distance 
in  the  physical  order,  as  the  phenomena,  labelled 
gravitative,  show.  Each  "distant  "  atom  most  be 
held  as  present  somehow  where  it  works,  and  is  thus 
Dot  cut  off  in  fact  from  its  remote  fellow  at  aU.  Its 
sphere  of  influence  is  of  amazing  extent.  Such 
penetration  shows  that  Nature,  however  discrepant 
and  divided  against  itself,  is  still  in  some  fashion  a 
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oontinuooB  whole ;  a  oontaiuitty  ot  **  loose  "  puts. 
But  it  does  not,  of  ooune,  show  thftt  every  "elemeot " 
of  quality  is  mingled  vith  evwy  otimr.  Evnt 
the  atom  jost  meDUoned  is  not  prenent  to  the 
eeoond  just  as  it  ia  to  a  third  one  vith  which  it  a 
"chemically  oomlaned."  The  distant,  atoms  do 
not  mingle  intimatdy.  In  oonsidwing  iateipeoe- 
tzation,  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  saying  of  Jama, 
*'  each  part  of  the  Worid  is  in  some  ways  connected, 
in  some  ways  not  connected  with  its  other  parte, 
and  the  ways  can  be  discriminated,  for  many  of  than 
are  obvious  to  view."  '  A  contention  that  then  is 
interpenetration  of  "all  by  all  "  in  tho  onative 
process  wUl  render  the  problem  of  causation,  anxtng 
others,  intractable. 


12.   QUAKTITT 

§  S.  Every  esperienced  quality  has  ita  qnantit; 
or  measure.  And  (outside  the  sphere  of  the  Com- 
mand'Conoept,  Fart  I.  Ch&{>.  n.  §  4)  qnantit;, 
in  a  concrete  domain,  implies  qn^ty.  Indeed,  a 
man  might  urge,  not  intolerably,  that  quantity  is 
an  aspect  of  quality,  but  nobody  oould  hope  to 
treat  quality  in  a  like  way. 

What  is  quantity  ?  Every  one  knows  the  aennble 
difierenoe  between  the  weights  of  one  and  ten 
poimds  of  iron,  or  between  a  faint  and  a  very  intense 
pain.  The  sensible  experiences  of  '*  more,"  "  eqasl," 
"  less,"  shine  in  th^  own  Ught.  Even  Mill,  how- 
ever, who  wants  to  "  ground  "  quantity  on  "  fieoMs- 
tions,"  does  not  undertake  to  say  what  these  sen- 
sational experiences  are  {Logic,  Book  i.  chap,  ii. 
>  A  PhmOitlie  Umevae,  p.  78. 
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§  12).  In  our  early  days  as  philosophers  we  were 
inclined,  perhaps,  to  expect  an  answer  to  the  qnery 
"  What  is  qoantity  ?  "  in  terms  of  quality  1  But 
w«  are  now  desirous  of  knowing  quantity  itself,  and 
not  of  being  told  that  an  experience,  obtrusively 
unique,  is  something  else.  A  is  B  and  may,  indeed, 
also  be  C,  but  we  want  to  grasp  its  character,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  B. 

Quantity  must  be  accepted  as  an  experience  as 
unique  as  green  or  blue  or  bitter.  It  is  just  what  it 
is  felt  to  be,  and  it  is  do  good  trying  to  bury 
iU  identity  in  an  "explanation."  We  might  say, 
perhape,  that,  if  green  changes  without  in  any  way 
changing  its  greenness,  the  change  is  one  of  quantity. 
Bat  it  is  not  clear  that  we  gain  much  by  doing  eo. 
For  in  actual  fact  a  change  of  quantity  seems  accom- 
pftuied  by  a  change  of  quahty.  Is  not  "  more  "  of 
&  toothache  quaUtatively,  as  well  aa  quantitatively, 
difierent  from  "  less  "  of  it  ? 

We  must  limit  ourselves  here  to  saying  that 

quantity   (how  much  ?)  concerns    the   manner  in 

which  quahties  occupy  the  field  of  the  CI.    It  will 

1^  us,  therefore,  toward  further  discussions  of 

1    "activity"  (Itot  in.). 


13.  On  Kelations  in  Genbbal 
i  6-  The  topic  of  relations  has  proved  a  trouble 
^  philosophy  ;  formidable  blocks  of  vf^ue,  unclear 
thtokiiig  characterising  the  discussion.    A   "  rela-  The 
'ion "  is  seized  upon  by  the  obscurantist  as  some-  °^^^* 
^1%  "  peculiturly  recondite  and  mysterious  "  (Mill). 
^  obecnrantist  is  elusive  because,  like  the  cuttle- 
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fish,  when  attacked,  he  escapes  alvays  in  a  cload 
of  ink.  "  Relations  "  aie  pointed  to  as  visitoi 
from  a  Doetio  heaven  bringing  "  inteUigible  unit;  " 
into  sense,  which  ib  belittled  syBtrautically  to  show 
off  the  virtues  of  the  visitors  the  better.  And  pre- 
posterous  oompUoationa  ensue  di^ustiog  the  avenge 
man  with  philosophy,  and  setting  a  disproportwnate 
value  on  the  particular  issue  discussed. 

We  have  had  some  dealings  with  tho  relatioii- 
mongers  in  the  course  of  our  notioe  of  Kant  and  the 
post-Kanttans.  Needleae  to  wade  deeply  into  con- 
troversy again.  On  the  basis  of  our  main  ji^agirnJ 
hypothesis — of  the  CI.  regarded  as  ground  of 
reality — ^we  seem  able  to  suggest  a  view  of  relations 
which  meets  all  reasonable  demands,  realistic  and 
ideahstic,  at  once. 

Relations  conceived  as  not  merely  "uniting" 
terms,  but  as  precipitating  them  for  the  purpose, 
are  jlatus  vocis,  mere  noises.  It  is  s  more  plausible 
trick  to  extract  relations  from  terms  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  the  terms  coming  together,  the  relatiiutt 
start  into  being.  E.g.  two  dote  (tenns)  appear 
together  in  a  void.  They  are  related  at  onee  u 
different  and  simultaneous ;  if  they  appear  one 
after  the  other,  as  sacoessive  ;  while,  if  they  reeembie 
one  another,  the  relation  of  likeness,  also,  is  bors. 
And  the  relation  of  hkeness,  at  any  rate,  seems 
bound  up  inseparably  with  its  terms.  I  tried  this 
kind  of  experiment  in  the  days  of  youth  wbNi  I 
sought  to  "  derive "  everything  from  something 
else,  preferably  much  poorer  than  the  reolit? 
"derived."  A  short  question  wrecks  this  attempt 
to  derive  the  simpler  relations.    Whence  ate  the 
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dots  and  how  do  they  come  together  1  It  is  in  this 
"  together  "  that  the  aolation  of  the  rel&tion-riddle 
lies  hidden.^ 

Mill  urges  that  "  whenever  two  things  are  said  to  HUion 
be  rcdsted,  there  is  some  fact  or  series  of  facta,  into 
which  they  both  enter  .  .  .  whenever  any  two 
things  are  involved  in  some  fact,  or  series  of  facts, 
we  may  ascribe  to  those  things  a  mutual  relation 
grounded  on  the  fact " — the  /uTuJamenlum  relationia ; 
or,  otherwise,  "  an  attribute,  grounded  on  wme  fact 
into  toAtcfc  the  object  enters  jointly  with  another  object, 
is  a  relation  between  it  and  that  object."  This 
cleamees  of  writing  is  refreshing  after  the  verbose 
obecnrantism  of  so  many  penmen.  Unfortunately 
Mill's  psychological  idealism  mars  the  result.  He 
resolves  the  phenomena,  meant  by  the  names  express* 
>ng  the  relation,  into  "  states  of  consciousness  "  of 
tbis  and  that  person.  Still,  he  has  cleared  the  air 
sufficiently  to  enable  us,  with  the  help  of  the 
imnginal  hypothesis,  to  proceed. 

Thoo  is  indicated  in  Mill's  lucid  writing  an  im-  Tb(  due. 
portaot  cine — the  concept  of  a  total  fact  or  ground 
to  which  the  terms  and  the  relations  alike  b^ng. 
It  is  the  unity  of  this  ground  which  underlies  the 
diflerencee  which  discursive  thought  isolates  as 
"rdations  "  and  "  what  is  related." 

The  "tottil  gronnd  "  tor  "relation,"  considered  The" toui 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mill's  psychological  reUtedneu. 

^  In  Individual  and  Redlily  (1909)  I  nrged  in  disonaring 
"xttM  lelations  that  we  caoDot  get  behind  the  "  logt&erwu  " 
^  difieieaoes  m  the  Groand  (p.  276).    Thta  view  reappean  in  a 

"••wnteit. 
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idealism,  but  from  that  of  an  idealistic  realiEm 
which  is  coamio  in  outlook,  is  what  we  have  eo 
often  discussed  as  the  Imaginal  Idea  or  Cosmic 
Imagination. 

The  fundamental  "  relatedoess  "  of  eTerytfaiiig 
and  anything  stateable  as  "  terms  "  lies  in  their 
compresenoe  or  togetherness  as  contents  of  the 
total  cosmic  ground,  i.e.  the  CI.    Differences  are 
only  difiterent  in  so  far  as  they  are  compresent  or 
together  in  the  imaginal  content-wealth  of  the  CI. 
Tha  TcUtioQ    This  is  to  say  that  the  relation  of  difference,  wliich 
knd oth^rbuio  i»  presupposed  by  all  other  relations  (since  torms 
^^^  must  be  different  in  some  way  to  be  ends  of  a  rela- 

tion at  all),  shows  on  the  "  total  ground  "  of  the 
CI.  Similarly  time  is  the  order  of  different  tfnns 
as  simultaneous  and  saccesave ;  space  of  them  as 
co-existent ;  causation  of  them  as  successive  in  a 
speciaUy  intimate  way ;  resemblance,  again,  holds 
between  different  terms  within  the  aU-inclasive 
identity  of  the  CI.  In  th^e  typical  cases  there  are 
noticed  (I)  the  contents  a,  b,  c,  on  which  we  dwell  as 
arrest-points  of  attention,  and  which  become  for  u^,  ^ 
in  James'  language,  "  substantival  "  terms,  and  (3)  | 
the  nuinner  of  their  appearing  or  belonging  to  the 
"  total  ground  "  ;  a  manner  which  can  be  described 
as  one  of  the  various  forms  in  which  differences  or 
diversity  are  awareable  as  also  tc^etber.  There  is  no 
mystical  entitative  "  relation  "  which  throws  a  iKt 
around  a,  b,  c.  It  deserves  note  that  the  "  ration  " 
itself  becomes  a  "  term  "  as  soon  as  I  dwell  on  it 
in  thought  as  now.  When  I  say  "  relations  "  are 
abstractions,  I  am  at  the  heart  of  this  point  of  viev ; 
I  am  confronting  erstwhile  relations  as  "terms" 
about  which  t^sertions  can  be  nutde. 
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In  these  typical  cases  of  relation  we  hare  the  clue 
to  the  character  of  all  others. 

A  relation,  then,  is  that  aspect  of  a  content-whole,  a  "i»Uoii 
along  with  which  aspects  felt  as  different  are  felt 
also  tf^ether.  This  view  can  be  tested  conveniently 
by  the  relation  of  co-existence.  There  is  a  total 
experience — in  this  experience  two  or  more  different 
temiB,  A  and  B,  stand  out  "  subetantivally  "  ;  the 
relation  is  the  aspect  of  the  experience  along  with 
which  they  are  felt  also  as  together,  as  co-exiBteDt. 

The  aspect  of  the  relation  need  not  be  supposed  BaikUoiu 
to  be,  in  some  mysterious  way,  superior  to  the  "  sub-  gikit^  nbore 
stantival "  aspecta  or  terms.    As  we  have  seen,  a  "■*™*-" 
relation  of  time,  space,  causation,  or  resemblance, 
etc.,  becomes  a  term  when  I  proceed  to  reflect  on  it. 
It  is  part  of  the  imaginal  structure  of  the  world ; 
and  that  is  a  sufficiently  honourable  position  without 
oar  according  it  supra-celestial  honours.     Nay,  the 
old  antagonism  between  relation  and  sense  ought  to 
disappear.     Sense  at  its  best  is  divine  ;    relations 
on  the  lower  levels  of  being  are   as   undivine  as 
anything  can  be. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Huxley  in  his  work  onAwreUUom 
"  Hume  "  (p.  69),  that  a  great  error  of  that  agnostic  itus^i^Mmai 
lay  in  overlooking  "  im-presaioiia  of  relation,"  and 
trying  to  manufacture  relations  artificially  in  con- 
sequence. James  has  urged  at  length  that  space- 
relations  are  homogeneous  with  their  terms.  He 
has  reminded  us  too  that  Destutt  de  Tracy  ("  the 
faculty  of  judgment  is  itself  a  sort  of  sensibihty  "), 
Uromignidre,  Cardaillac,  Brown,  and  finally  Spencer, 
b&ve  explicitly  contended  for  feelings  of  relation, 
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ooDBubBtantial  with  our  feelings  or  tboa^ts  of  tbe 
terms  *'  between  which  they  obtain."  ^  Let  at 
add  that  oowhere  is  this  "  consubstantiality  "  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  relations  of  reeemblanoe. 
Two  terms  that  are  alike,  e-ff.  two  shadeB  of  red, 
are  obviously  hke  in  respect  of  tbeir  senaible  feh- 
oess.  And  a  relation  of  likeness,  not  homogmeous 
with  the  felt  reds  themselvee,  would  seem  remark- 
ably far  to  seek.  We  most  add  that  philosophy 
can  be  far  better  oocapied  than  in  seeking  it. 

Bat  whether  you  hold  that  relations  are  bomo- 
geneoos  with  their  terms,  or  whether  you  maintain 
that  they  differ  from  them  radically,  you  come  all  the 
same  to  this.  These  distinctions,  of  which  men  hare 
made  so  much,  melt  into  one  another  in  the  imAginal 
structure  of  reahty.  They  are  not  entities  which  exist 
aput  from  one  another  in  tbe  thought  which  sires 
Nature  and  ourselves.  And  that  is  the  noain  con- 
sideration which  ought  to  oonoem  metaphysics. 

"intenuJ"  In  a  Universe,  which  is  peychical  in  chaiacter 
and  of  which  interpenetration — the  mingling  of 
"  terms  "  in  one  another's  being — is  a  feature,  rela- 
tions will  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  "  internal," 
i,e.  such  as  are  connected  with  the  qualities  of  the 
terms ;  any  change  of  relations  influencing  these 
quabtiee.  Thus  the  members  of  a  novel  groop  d 
minor  sentients,  as  symbolised  by  a  formula  oi 
chemical  combination,  have  new  quahtira  answer- 
ing to  the  novel  positions  which  they  occupy  in  tlie 
cosmic  space-order.  But  at  this  point  a  wide  vista 
opens  up  before  us,  and  we  have  more  to  do  yet  before 
we  are  ready  to  enjoy  it. 

>  Prindpks  of  Ptydheiogy,  L  247  (MAcmillao). 
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CONSIDBBBD   SEPABATBLY  {conttnwd) 

14.  Causatjon- 

§  1.  Hatdto  glanced  at  relations  in  general,  we 
pass  to  a  speoial  preliminary  notice  of  the  very 
important  kind  of  relation  called  causal.  The  rela-  The  leuuon 
tioa  Hadf  seems  derivative  ;  a  contention  which  detirative 
will  occupy  ns  during  the  speoolative  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  World-System.  For  the  present, 
we  are  to  con«der  caoBation  as  it  characterieee  the 
ezistang  world.  Having  recognised  the  reality  of 
time-aucoeasion,  we  are  to  snggeat  more  precisely 
how  the  *'  instants  "  or  steps  in  it  follow  one  another, 
and  follow  in  those  stable  vr&yn  which  we  generaUse 
as  causal  "  laira." 

Causation  is  our  manner  of  thinking  about  that  mo- 1>  eKowtioii » 
mentons  feature  of  experience — the  Event.    Nothing  tuaktng: 
that  begins  stands  alone,  merely  flashes  into  being 
inexplicably.*    It   is   held  to   be  connected  with 

*  The  <rft«n  dtod  Principle  of  SnfGdent  Beaaon  sffiims  Utat 
"  DO  foot  ean  be  found  resJ,  no  propodtion  tine,  vithont  a  enffl- 
cimt  nason  irtij  it  ia  in  thiB  my  nther  than  another."  It  is  a 
onfnl  poetnlato,  tlioagh  it  ta  by  no  means  clear  what  is  the 
pncjae  nteaning  here  of  the  word  "  reason."    Let  as  render  the 
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prior  circunifltancea  or  "  oonditiona  "  which  are  said  to 
determine  it,  and,  which  being  complete,  it  happens. 
Cause  has  been  defined  aa  the  totality  of  these 
"  conditions."  This  view,  which  r^ards  the  csnse 
and  the  event  as  somehow  distinct,  has  been  described 
aa  an  "  ideal  recxmstntction  of  continuooe  change  io 
time  "  ;  the  suggestion  being  that  we  are  not  think- 
ing tmly,  not  im^ning  retdity  quite  as  it  is.  We 
shall  have  to  deal  with  this  criticism  very  aerioosly. 
To  r^ard  causation  as  a  false  way  of  thinking 
would  be  fatal  to  the  metaphysics  of  this  essay. 

Thsmetirai  TluB  mention  of  the  "totality  of  conditions" 
phUoMpbioU  illustrates  what  a  gulf  it  is  that  yawns  betweoi 
^!^%iu  by  practical  ways  of  thinking  and  the  way  of  philosophy. 
t^re^dth  of  TjiQ  cause-seeking  propensity  in  Eocene  man  minis- 
tered solely,  we  can  be  sure,  to  the  practical  need 
of  picturing  a  definite  "antecedent  circumstance" 
such  as  a  cave-bear  or  felts  spelaea,  which  might 
shortly  invade  the  present  as  well  I  The  attitsds 
was  that  of  expectation ;  a  narrowly  circumscribed 
interest  guiding  psycho-physical  impulse  to  act. 
Even  now  in  practice  any  circumstance  on  which 
action  turns,  nay,  even  the  absence  of  a'cirounutance 
("  my  car  has  stopped — ^no  sparking  "),  is  treated 
popularly  as  the  "cause"  of  an  event.  And  the 
man  of  science  himself  only  mentions  "essential 
and  invariable  "  conditions  out  of  the  host  actually 
requisite  to  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  he 

postolato  differently.  The  CI.,,  we  can  say,  ia  sooIl  tiiAt  do 
"  fact "  bdongs  eolelj  to  itaelf,  but  is  an  element  in  the  totil 
imaginal  (not  "  rational ")  wealth  of  the  Univeise.  ConaeqneoUj 
when  an;  fact  of  any  character  whatever  happens  Buddeoly 
and  snrprimngly,  we  can  alwayB  be  approxunatelj  snie  that  it  bu 
a  ground  beyond  iteelf  which  we  are  to  look  lor. 
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stodiee.  Here,  too,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Eocene  man, 
thoogh  on  a  higher  level,  there  is  a  selective  process 
whereby  "  we  arbitrarily  give  relief  to  those  elements 
to  whose  connection  we  have  to  attend  in  the  repro- 
dnction  of  a  fact  tn  the  respect  in  which  it  ia  important 
to  us"  (Mach).  A  statement  of  the  totality  of  the 
conditions  of  an  event,  say,  the  Ufting  of  this  pen, 
wonld  carry  us  very  far.  Some  writers,  indeed, 
urge  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  Univerae,  those 
which  we  call  "  future  "  included,  are  involved. 

The  postulate  of  causation  asserts,  further,  that,  Tha  p<Mtniate 
given  the  same  conditions,  the  same  event  will  °™  '' 
always  happen.  This  expectation  ought  not  to  be 
embodied  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.  It  is  not 
posaible  to  verify  belief  in  absolutely  rigid  nni- 
formities.^  Nor,  if  you  were  able  to  establish  such 
aoiformities  now,  could  you  be  sure  of  having  anti- 
cipated the  future.  Reality  is  [^tic  ;  and  terms 
&nd  relations  alike,  in  the  welter  of  creative  evolu- 
tion, Hufier  change.  Nature-processes  are  not  the 
appearance  of  a  mechanism.  "  The  objective 
factor,"  writes  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  in  the  regard  of 
imifonnity,  "  is  that  all  things  have  habits  and  change 
tJiem  (if  at  aU),  so  slowly  that  for  most  scientific 
purposes  we  may  assume  them  to  be  constant  "  ;  * 
and  we  have  to  recall  that  psychical  existents,  not 
fflechanicB,  Ue  at  the  heart  of  Nature.  Mill  warns 
08  not  to  assume  the  uniformity  of  oaosation  as  a 
law  of  the  Universe,  but  to  treat  it  as  holding  "  of 
that  portion  only  which  is  within  the  range  of  our 
obeervation,  with  a  reasonable  d^ree  of  extension 

'  Cf.  Taylor's  chapter  on  the  "  Meaning  of  Law,"  alraody 
tital    SUmenia  of  Mdafkynca,  pp.  216-39. 
*  iiidlta  of  the  Sf&itve,  p.  4Ta 
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to  adJRoent  cases."  *  Bain  tieata  it  definitdy  u  » 
postulate  Thioh  miiBt  be  made  good,  so  far  as  thk 
is  possible,  in  the  {wooees  of  being  uaed.  Nothii^ 
more  is  wanted  than  an  assnnutoe  that  the  future 
will  square,  sufficiently  well  for  oar  parpoees,  witb 
expectations  based  carefully  on  the  expenenoe  ot 
tbepast. 

Mill's  definition  of  cause  as  "  the  antecedent  ot 
the  concurrence  of  anteoedenta  on  which  it  [the 
event]  is  invariably  and  unconditionaByoonaeqoeaA,"* 
only  considers  surfaoe-phenomena.  "  Unooodi- 
tional  "  means  that  the  event  is  not  condition^  on 
the  occurrence  of  other  anfeoedmt  condifioss; 
"  invariable "  that  observation  shows  that  tbe 
event  alwa^  occurs. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  the  qneBtton 
as  to  why  the  event  or  consequent  begins — ^vby, 
for  instance,  the  oononrring  antecedent  ooitditiom, 
in  the  case  of  lighting  a  fire,  issue  in  the  actoil 
phenomena  observed.  It  was  not,  indeed,  Hill's 
intention  to  provide  an  answer.  But  we  as  avoved 
metaphysicians  may  be  more  enterprisdng.  We 
cannot  rest  content  with  the  view  that  a  relstioD  of 
antecedents  and  event  is  all  that  is  stateable  in  ^ 
matter.  The  fire  does  not  b^n  ma»ly  becanre 
certain  other  surface-phenomena  belong  to  tbe 
time-succession  in  which  it  lies.  On  the  dba 
hand,  we  ought  not  to  seek  to  find  the  grovnd  o^ 
this  beginning  in  a  "  reason."  •    We  ought  to  require 

*  Logic,  8lb  edit.,  p.  370. 

■  Logic,  Book  to,  ohap.  r.  {  6,  "  Law  of  GKaattiaa." 

*  "  A  oauiie,"wrib«  the  Hegelian  DrHiitolim»nSliriiDg(NatM 
to  tnuiaiation  of  Sohwegjet'e  Eaadbook  of  the  Bitkxy  <if  n3»- 
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a  cleu'  account  of  how  the  concrete  temnhh  p&eno- 
menon  "  fiie  "  comas  to  appear  in  the  time-seriea  ; 
and  no  joggling  with  abstract  "  reasons "  will 
suffice  to  provide  os  with  what  w©  want.  Mow 
are  WB  to  obtain  it  7  Od  the  lines  of  the  imaginal 
hypothesis  which  we  are  following  out. 

The    secret  of  causation  will  not  appear  as  a  lbs  leant  of 
"reason  "  ;  nor,  again,  will  it  take  the  shape  of  the  not  read  b? 
hypothesis  propounded  by  Bain.    Mill  had  his  eye  ^^B^d, 
mainly    on  a   procession  of   qoalities ;     Bain   on 
quantity.     "  Transferred  energy  is  thus  the  final 
and  sufficing  explanation  of  all  change  and  the  only 
explanation  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.    Any 
fact  of  causation,  not  carried  up  into  this  supreme 
law,  may  be  correctly  stated,  but  it  is  not  accounted 
for."  '     A  case  of  causal  relation  is  analysable  into 
"  moTing  power  "  and  a  "  collocation  "  of  circum- 
stances.    Carveth  Bead  is  equally  insistent.     The 
"  transformation  of  matter  and  enei^ "  is  the 
esaeuce  of  causation,'  and  "  the  cause  of  any  event 
.  .  .  when  exactly  ascertainable,  has  five  marks,  it 
is  (quantitatively)  equal  to  its  effect,  and  it  is 
(qoalitatively)    its    immediate,    unconditioned,  in- 
variable antecedent."     This  is  our  old  friend  the 
conservation  of  Energy  in  a  new  r61e.     Its  func- 
IJoo  here  ia  to  make  Mill's  concept  of  "  nncondl- 
tiooality  "  more  definite.     "  For  when  is  a  cause 
unconditionally  adequate  to  an  effect  ?    When  the 

*>I>^,  8th  edit.,  p.  4S6),  "  is  the  rational  antecedent  of  a  oooae- 
qnent"  Philoaophf  "  is  nothing  bat  the  demonatration  of  this 
»JiMutitf  which,  of  coone,  ie  not  aJwaya  ezi^idt."  A  "  ntjono] 
uteoedent "  won't  aoocmnt  for  the  fire  as  eenmble  foot ! 

'  Ixv^  "  Indnotion,"  p.  30. 

*  Lofpc  Dedwtive  and  Inductive,  p.  177. 
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two  are  equal :  for  if  the  effect  is  the  greater,  tbe 
whole  cause  cannot  have  beeo  discovered ;  and  if 
tbe  cause  is  the  greater,  some  portion  of  the  effect 
must  stiU  be  unexidained."  ^  With  respect  to  the 
"  Matter  "  concerned  and  the  "  Energy  "  transformed, 
cause  and  effect  are  equal,  and  with  reepeot-  to 
"  Matter,"  indeed,  are  more  properly  styled  identical 
— the  effect  being  only  the  cause  "  redistributed." 

We  have  already  said  enough  about  the  mechsD- 
istic  concepts  of  Matter  (extended  mass)  and  Energy- 
They  are  conceptual  instrumenta  of  value  nutinlf 
to  practice.  Offered  aa  metaphysical  ultunates 
they  become  absurd. 

The  objections  to  this  kind  of  esplanatjon  tat 
stateable  succinctly  thus.  (1)  Not  all  all^^  cases 
of  causation  can  be  discussed  in  this  way.  Thus 
the  causes  of  the  conversion  of  Liberals  to  Home 
Rule,  or  of  my  revolt  against  Kant's  doctrine  of 
categories,  must  be  described  in  terms  of  psychical 
transitions.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  extent  of  tlu 
field  sampled  by  these  cases.  (2)  And  even  in  tbe 
regard  of  Nature  this  kind  of  description  ignores  tiie 
quahtative,  and  the  most  puzzling,  side  of  tbe 
riddle  of  causal  change.  No  conservation  theory 
tells  us  why  and  bow  this  mode  of  "  Elnetgy  "  passes 
into  tluit — it  dodges  the  difSculty  by  urging  us  to 
think  solely  of  "equivalencies"  of  quantity.  (3) 
The  entities  used  in  the  measuring  of  quantit;, 
viz.  Matter  and  Energy,  as  our  analyses  ha^ 
shown,  are  inventions  thrown  off  to  convenience 
calculations. 

*  I  found  this  passage  in  his  Meiaphgriea  of  VoMn. 
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The  secret  of  causation  must  not  be  sought  by  The  qnuter 
inspecting   Nature  from  the  oviside,   and   weaving  |^,^'^ "" 
a.l]s4xaot  aspects  of  our  peroeptions  into  new  forms.  J*"}""""  1", 
The  procession  of  Nature's  surface-phenomena  is 
mute.     To  find  the  secret  of  causation  we  must 
look  within  and  note  the  movement  of  our  creative 
psychical  life.    And  why  ?    Because  ihia  life  reveals 
touaon  a  rich  ami  more  complete  scale  the  game  kind 
oj  creative  psychical  life  which  is  the  rvlir^j  power  at 
the  heart  of  Nature.    We  are  very  soon  about  to  put 
this  procedure  to  the  test. 

Idealists  of  neo-^gelian  and  allied  types,  who  idealist*  who 
reject  the  reaUty  of   time-succession,    deny  con-  mo'Jm  •n"^ 
sistendy  that  causation  is  a  true  category  of  thought.  SS^^^in^^ 
There  is  no  secret,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  discovered,  ins- 
save  that  causation  is  an  inadequate  and  contra- 
dictory way  of  Thinking  which  must  be  transcended 
by  any  philosopher  moving  toward  the  Olympus 
of  the  Absolute.    Since  everything  is  present  to  the 
INiioe  Experience,  in  which  all  that  is  possible  is 
timelesBly  known  and  realised,  time-succession  seems 
to  them  only  a  phenomenal  show  valid  for  us  and 
like  finites.    Nothing  happens  in  the  Absolute — 
ooDBcquently,  there  is  no  need  to  seek  to  know  how 
it  happens  I 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  the  Ib  thi  wTk^e 
savage  to  that  of  contemplative  sages  in  quest  of  [^Xer^Ttruth 
tmth.    Peradventure  it  is  sometimes  too  far  a  cry.  "■"  the  "go? 
A.  E.  Taylor,  an  idealistic  Absolutist,  assures  us 
that  "  any  form  of  the  principle  [of  causation]  in 
which  it  is  true  is  useless,  and  any  form  in  which  it 
ie  useful  is  untrue."  ^    The  savage  in  his  practical 
■  EkmaUs  of  Metaphysics,  p.  18S. 
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outlook  for  agentB,  which  naUy  ad  and  bo  bring  to 
pass  happenings  of  interest  to  him,  is  sorely  neara 
a  grasp  of  reality  than  the  dreamer  i^io  accepts  a 
Universe  in  which  nothing  happens  at  all — in  which 
everything  is  determiued  to  be  what  it  is  within  the 
Experience  which  grasps  its  contents  in  timeless 
fixity.  Are  all  dramas  of  the  forest,  all  the  crad, 
squalid,  and  miserable  details  of  the  savs^'s  caieer, 
peeps  into  the  already  complete  Binritoal  heaven  of 
the  Absolote  t    This  surely  is  a  hard  saying  indeed. 


means  that  an  event  ia  completely  determined  by 
the  *'  antecedent  conditions  "  of  which  we  spoke. 
And  this  implies  what  Taylor  c^ls  a  "  one-^idei 
dependence  of  the  present  on  the  past,  and  of  the 
future  on  the  present."  *  Taylor,  like  other  idealists 
of  his  school,  considers  that  logically  "  there  iB  do 
better  reason  for  treating  an  event  as  determined 
solely  by  antecedents,  than  for  treating  it  aa  sol^ 
determined  by  subsequent  events."  The  princiiile 
on  which  be  relies,  that  of  "  Ground  and  Conae- 
qnence,"  ia  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  existeitce 
is  a  "  single  coherent  system  in  which  eveiy  part  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  whole  as  reveaJed 
in  the  complete  system.  But  if  this  is  troe,  each 
constituent  of  the  system  can  only  be  entiidy 
determined  by  its  connections  teith  all  ihe  ntt."* 
This  is  to  say  that  the  alleged  one-sided  depencbDoe, 
e.g.  of  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  on  antecedent  con- 
ditions overlooks  that  portion  of  the  conteDt«  of 
the  Absolute  Experience  which,  from  our  finite 
point  of  view,  we  call  the  "  future."    The  explosioQ 

*  BUmentt  of  MdajAj/ake,  p.  166. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  167.    The  italioB  are  mioei. 
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s  detemuned  by  tbeee  "  fntnre  "  oontente,  ae  well  as 
}y  the  umnmeTable  other  prior  conditioiiB  from  whioh 
science  and  popular  thought  make  their  met^re  selec- 
tions. This  is  the  logical  defect  in  causation  which 
prevents  it  from  being  r^arded  as  giving  the  highest 
truth,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  practically 
useful  postulate,  not  to  be  taken  too  eeriouBly. 

It  is  clear  that  this  attitude  presupposes  the  un- 
reality of  time-fiucceseion  ;  the  "  future  "  (as  we 
speak  of  it)  is  in  being,  and,  as  a  partial  aspect  of 
the  Absolute  Experience,  contribntes  to  the  deter- 
minii^  of  the  present,  and,  also,  of  what  we  call, 
^^ua  from  the  finite  point  of  view,  the  "  past." 
We  cannot  endorse  this  mode  of  assailing  causa- 
tion. Time-succession  is  real ;  it  is  the  Form  of 
Creation  itself  (Part  U.  Chap.  HI.  §  2). 

In  indicating  the  conditions  of  an  "  event,"  these  Ths  thretdi  of 
critics  point  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  Univerae.  diffwult' " 
If,  in  our  turn,  we  were  to  grasp  at  anleeedent  contents  K^^^ 
in  this  way,  we  should  be  offering  the  entire  prior  ^tinot. 
portion  of  our  World-System  as  the  cause  of  these 
&tid  those  particular  different  "  events,"  and  should 
debouch   thus    in    absurdity.    Assume,   e.g.,  that 
"events,"  a  shell  explosion,  a  heart-beat,  a  shriek, 
a  ^  of  water,  occur  simultaneously.    We  should 
be  raying  that  the  same  totaUty  of  antecedent  con- 
ditions is  the  cause  of  four  diff^erU  effects.    And 
this  would  render  the  concept  of  cause  valueless 
&like  for  the  purposes  of  practice  and  philosophic 
thinking.    We  must,  therefore,  avoid  this  impasse. 
We  must  adhere  to  the  old  view  that  the  threads  of 
causation  io  the  oases  of  the  four  *'  events "  are 
Bomehow  di^inct,  and  shall  be  required  to  ofiec 
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Bome  accoont  of  the  manner  in  which  this  distaDct- 
nesB  obtains. 

Critieten  of        We  have  to  notice  at  this  jimctore  the  ^gnment 
iMMdontbe    against  causation,  based  on  the  oontinoity  of  the 
"<2Ltiniiity"  time-series,  aa  presented  by  Taylor.     It  throvs  into 
af^tims-     relief  features  of  the  altuatioQ  of  real    moment: 
"...  the  doctrine  that  the  cause  precedes  the 
effect  rests  upon  the  notion  that  the  time-series  is 
one  in  which  each  member  has  a  next  term.    And 
this  seems  inconceivable.    For  not  only  can  jod 
subdivide  any  finite  time,  however  amaU,  into  two 
mutually  exclusive  parts,  but  the  point  at  idiich 
the  division  is  effected  is  itself  a  moment  in  the  time- 
series  lying  bettoeen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
original   interval.    Time  therefore    must    be  con- 
tinoouS]  and  if  causation  is  not  equally  continoons, 
we  must  suppose  that  gaps  of  empty  time  are  what 
separate  the  first  event,  the  caose,  from  the  subse- 
quent event,  the  effect.    Yet  if  this  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  defensible  doctrine  on  other  grounds,  it 
would  then  follow  that  the  a8sembla{i;e  of  events  A 
is  not  the  totality  of  conditions  requisite  for  the 
occurrence  of  B." 

And  Bosanquet  asks  in  a  similar  vein — if,  in  a 
sequence  a-b,  continuity  is  broken,  so  that  a  and  b 
are  detached  events,  "  What  difference  could  ii 
make  if,  instead  of  a,  c  preceded  &  ?  "  ^  The  radical 
objection  is  that  mere  a  cannot  be  supposed  to 
produce  b  across  the  gap,  and  that  a  further  factor 
must  be  introduced  to  bridge  the  interval.  But 
if  that  factor  also  is  a  detached  event,  another  gap 
will  have  to  be  bricked,  and  so  on.  We  get  to  the 
>  EtKnUah  of  Logic,  p.  165. 
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infinite  r^reaa — a    "  solution,"   always    being   re- 
peated, which  confrontB  us  with  the  original  problem. 

In  discussing  continuity  (I^u*t  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  4),  And»r«pi7. 
however,  we  urged  that  we  had  no  use  for  a  mathe- 
matical oontiniiity,  in  which  a  term  is  always  dis- 
coverable,  by  decree  of  the  conceiver,  between  any 
two  given  terma.  Surely  this  is  an  invention  in  the 
domain  of  the  Conunand-Conoept  ?  Mo  one  can 
look  for,  and  hope  to  verify  somehow,  thia  kind  of 
continuity  in  the  realm  of  experience.  It  is  literally 
not  true  that  we  can  divide  "  any  finite  time,  how- 
ever small,"  indefinitely.  Concrete  succession  in 
time  implies  sensible  change,  and  the  failure  of 
sensible  quality  to  verify  repeated  "  divisions " 
makes  itself  felt  very  soon.  Of  cooree,  there  is  no 
limit  set  to  the  flighte  which  the  mathematician, 
who  ignores  sensible  experience,  may  take.  But  he 
invents  for  his  peculiar  world  and  not  for  the  time- 
order  which  we  others  directly  confront.  We  have 
already  emphasised  this  point  in  the  coiuw  of  the 
discusEdon  of  time. 

We  can  dispense,  then,  with  this  invented  con- 
tinaous  time.  Beahty  does  not  contain  this  kind 
of  time,  or  rather  contains  it  only  as  decreed,  but  not 
naliaed,  in  the  imagining  of  certain  mathematicians. 
IVae  metaphjrmoal  continuity,  we  must  repeat,  is 
Boch  08  to  comprise  even  the  sensibly  discontinuous 
aapecteof  the  experienced  world.  However  "  loose  " 
iXb  the  many,  they  are  "  held  together,"  withal,  in 
that  basic  continuity — the  active  consciousness 
that  co-awares  all.  And  not  the  least  wonder  of  the 
Uuiverae  is  just  this  truth :  that  continuity  and 
discreteness  are  compossible.     Theory,  accordingly 
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— the  abetraot  "  law  "  of  oontradictioii  Dotnrith- 
standing — most  acoommodate  itself  to  the  mtiu- 
tion.  And  it  can  do  bo  easily,,  sinoe  the  experienet 
that  continuity  and  discretenesB  are  somebow 
k^ther  is  itself  the  proof  that  they  are  not  the 
exclusivea  or  oontrariea  which  the  "  law,"  soch  u 
it  ia,  has  in  view. 


We  shall  now  attempt  to  indicate  the  lines  on 

*^  ^     which  causation  can  be  accepted. 

Conformably  with  the  imaging  hypothesis  of 
reahty,  which  once  more  affords  a  clue,  we  accept 
and  interpret  caoeation  thus. 

Oaosation  is  a  way  of  explaining  change—^ 
happening  of  events.^  Change  is  Teal,  l^me- 
suocession,  which  is  the  order  of  ohangee,  is  the 
Form  of  Creation.  It  is  a  manner  of  appeahng  of 
quality  (such  as  we  awai«  in  mnltitadinous  vaiktj 
alike  in  the  outward  and  inward  present)  and  con- 
tains, accordingly,  no  empty  lapses  or  "gaps."' 
Were  there  no  changing  qualities,  there  would  ^ 
no  time-succesaion  at  all. 

This  concrete  time-series,  as  it  eziBts  for  the  CI. 
and,  in  fragmentary  fashion,  for  oitrselTee  is  vhst 
is  technically  called  a  "  discontinuoos  "  seriea :  i-t 
it  has  members  or  terms  which  have  next  tenns,  sjii 
are  finite  in  number.  Change  takes  place  in  such 
a  seriea,  as  James  puts  it,  in  aiep».    ThaX  is  to  eaj, 

1  A  "  Thing  "  ia  a  mora  or  lees  eadnring  complex  ev«nL 
■  Hme  "  gApB,"  aa  va  live  them,  u«  thrauadTiM  mtalti^ 

feltnuMS,  but  oontun  qoalitatiTB  content  diflerent  from  th*t 

ID  which  ws  Bie  apeoially  interested. 
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there  are  no  infinitely  graded  transitions  betvera 
tiie  terms  A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  . ;  transitiona  which,  were 
the;  real,  would  destroy  the  distinctneaa  of  the  terms 
themaelTes.  There  are,  in  last  resort,  abmpt  tranai- 
tioDs  in  which  B  follows  A,  and  C  follows  B,  and  all 
these  terms  have  a  certain  minimal  duration,  in 
which  there  ie  no  change  at  all.  This  minimat 
duration  is  an  echo  within  the  vmrld  of  change  of  whai 
toe  have  calUd  the  conaervative  or  "  genuine "  pre- 
tvolvtionary  preeerU  (Part  II.  Chap.  III.  §§  3,  4). 

Bearding  such  "  steps  "  James  obserreii :  "  If  a  Judm  on  tii« 
bottle  had  to  be  emptied  by  an  infinite  nimkber  of  ""^ 
EDcceasiTe  decrements,  it  is  mathematically  impos- 
sible that  the  emptying  should  ever  positively 
tenninate.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  bottles  and 
coSee-pots  empty  themselves  by  a  finite  number 
ol  decrements,  each  of  definite  amount.  Either  a 
whole  drop  emeigea  or  nothing  emerges  from  the 
Bpont.  If  all  change  went  thus  dropwise,  so  to 
speak,  if  real  time  sprouted  or  grew  by  units  of 
dnration  of  definite  amount,  just  as  our  perceptions 
of  it  grew  by  pulses,  there  would  be  no  Zenonian 
pandozea  or  Kantian  antinomies  to  trouble  us. 
AU  our  sensible  experiences,  as  we  get  them  imme- 
diately, do  thus  change  by  discrete  pulses  of  per- 
ception, each  of  which  keeps  us  saying  '  more, 
more,  nu»re,*  or  'less,  lees,  less,*  as  the  definite 
ioccementfl  or  diminutions  make  themselves  felt." 
It  is  of  striking  significance — is  it  not  ? — that 
KQBible  experience,  "inward"  as  well  as  "  out- 
wud,"  reveals  these  discrete  pulses.  In  the  experi- 
ence, then,  which  must  verify  hypotheds,  the 
"steps"  of  change  are,  to  this  extent,  obvious 
fact.    You  object,  perhaps,  that  we  ought  to  be 
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disousBing,  not  our  hnman  w&ye  of  pesoeivuig 
.  change,  but  coamic  change  iteeli.  Change,  bowera, 
'  88  awared  by  us,  is  part  of  this  wider  stream  of 
change.  And  —  never  let  it  be  forgotten — the 
oosmio  imaginal  activity,  expressed  in  change,  a 
fundamentally  akin  to  our  own  sentient  life.  Tbeie 
is  nothing,  then,  prepoBt«t)U8  in  the  statement  that 
discrete  pulses  of  change,  such  as  are  provabi; 
present  to  ourselves,  may  be  present,  also,  to  Comtie 
Imagining  on  the  great  scale.  There  lies  hidden  in 
this  vital  complementary  view  the  solutioQ  of  the 
riddle  of  oause  and  effect. 

A  riddle  already  noticed,  but  left  unsolved,  is  now 

How  doM  the  confronting  ua.    How  does  the  "  totality  of  ante- 

f^w^^<»dent  conditions"  or   "cause,"    when  complete, 

^t!S '.?"       » pa«»  i^to,  or  get  followed  by,  an  event  t    If  A  is 

quite  dietiiui  from,  and  prior  to,  B,  how  does  B  com 

to  occur  at  all  t    Would  not  a  "  cause  "  C,  eqnaUf 

detached,  serve  just  as  usefully  and  uselessly  u  A 

in  "  accounting  for  "  what  eosues  ^     This  is  a  fur 

and  a  telling  query,  and  will  have  to  be  met. 

A.  E.  Taylor  suggests  that  the  "  diaconUauous " 
view  of  causation  requires  us  to  assume  lui  "  empty 
time  "  gap  between  A  and  B,  and  that,  banng 
assumed  it,  we  must  state  how  B  can  appear  on  tbe 
further  side  of  the  gap.^  His  comment  is  that  "A 
does  not  exist  until  a,  b,  c  [the  '  conditions '  vhich 
it  includes]  are  all  present,  and,  as  soon  as  they  u^ 
present,  B  is  present  too.  And  thus  the  relation 
between  A  and  B  is  not  that  of  the  sequence  of  a 
later  event  on  an  eurUer.  They  are  ustaaBf 
together." 

'  SUmeiiia  of  Metofhyria,  p.  173. 
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We  do  not  require  the  wadding  of  "empty  time  " 
suggested — ^it  is  not  even  available.  And  we  cannot 
consent  to  be  argued  out  of  belief  in  a  eeqoence  by 
the  remark  that  A  and  B,  unseparated  by  such  a 
wadding,  are  together.  When  I  watch  a  game  of 
billiards,  I  notice  that  cause  and  effect,  in  the  case 
of  a  cannon,  are  together  in  my  brief  time-span  of 
direct  perception.  But  they  are  together  as  a 
sequence ;  the  continuity  of  consciouB  graap  is  such 
that  the  elements  of  a  succession  are  intuited 
aimnltaneonaly. 

I  am  able  to  note  by  this  experience  where  the 
baac  continuity  obtainfl,  to  wit,  primarily  on  that 
aide  of  reality  which  we  call  consciousness.  And  I 
observe  that  terms,  which  are  sncoessiTe,  are  also 
ftwareable  together.  This  is  well  worth  emphasis. 
Bat  I  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  how  a  more 
or  less  distinct  A,  present  to  consciousness,  is 
followed  by  B.  My  perception  of  the  cannon  is  not 
instmctive  in  this  regard.  And  why  }  Because  in 
pwception  I  know  the  sequence  only  from  the  outside. 
1  am  aware  directly  of  a  procession  of  happenings, 
but  not  of  tbe  vis  ereatrix  of  which  they  are  signs. 
^  fine,  I  am  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  certain 
changes  of  quality  and  certain  movemente  which 
may  mask  much,  but  are  themselves  mute  as  to 
why  they  occur. 

I«t  Ds  transfer  ourselves  in  thought  to  the  Co9Ulc 
WaiRiNO,  and  let  us  consider  the  "  event  caused  " 
hy  tbe  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  water. 
^Uill  himself  points  oat,  chemical  combination,  were 
it  Dot  that  the  weight  of  the  compound  remains  the 
'^loe  as  that  of  the  combining  factors,  would  be 
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r^;arded  as  traneformation.  And  for  us,  wbo  have 
oast  away  mechonlstio  euperstition,  transfonnatioD 
it  inevitaUy  ie.  How  does  this  qoalitative  tnns- 
fonnation  oome  to  pass  1 

It  is  part  of  the  creative  imaginal  process  wfaicb 
wears  the  form  of  tinie-Buct»aBio&.  Nature  itself, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  hut  an  imaginal  whole 
or  sub-whole  which  buds  off  from  the  CI. ;  and 
the  different  processes  within  Nature  are,  accord- 
ingly, only  different  sorts  of  imoffituU  Jiappetungs- 
Within  Nature,  again,  the  different  parts  all  bvt 
break  away  from  their  sub-whole,  just  as  this  sub- 
whole  all  bvt  broke  away  from  the  C.I. ;  this  is  the 
free  swing  of  the  multiplicity  which  we  have  so 
often  discussed.  Now  Nature  retains  it«  imagtBal 
character  in  its  quasi-independent  life.  It  is  litoally 
a  poem  in  the  making,  and  a  poem,  let  os  add,  that 
has  parts  largely  making  themsdves.  For  the  cantos, 
stanzas,  words,  and  letters  of  this  poem  are  not 
dominated  entirely  by  the  main  ides  of  the  poon ; 
they  are  "  loose  "  aspects  of  the  sub-whole.  Nature, 
and  the  result  is  that  Nature,  in  many  regards,  is 
chargeable  with  lack  of  order.  The  immanent 
purpose  is  a  broken  one,  and  discords  prevail  in  most 
quarters.  This  feature  must  be  borne  in  mind  b 
explaining  causation.  It  will  be  vital,  also,  to  onr 
understanding  of  the  birth  of  evil  and  of  much  else 
not  yet  in  view. 

Let  A  {a,  b,  c)  stand  for  the  "  totality  of  oondi- 
tioDs,"  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  all  that  goee 
to  make  them  what  they  are  and  to  fumiab  the 
setting  in  which  they  meet.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are,  of  coarse,  symbols  only  of  psychical  eziBt«otfl, 
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"  BdovB  **  ratlier  than  oomoious  in  the  aease  in 
which  oentrae  of  ezperienoe,  which  comprise  "selves," 
are  oonscioofl.  And  these  psychical  existents  and 
all  the  other  concurring  conditions  have  qualitative 
contents  baeally  the  same  as  ours  when  we  aware 
coloiire,  sounds,  pains,  etc.  What  happens  when 
A  {a,  b,  e)  hecome  related  in  the  very  intimate  way 
which  ia  symboliBed  by  the  "  chemical  process " 
and  what  it  involves  ? 

IGnor  agents  or  sentients  of  the  time-procees,  as 
we  shall  note  in  our  tale  of  the  beginnings,  are  self- 
conserving  :  a  oharacteristio  which  they  inh^t 
bom  the  conservative  ground,  whence  Nature,  or 
rather  the  Natures,  bud  off.  Their  quahties  resist 
alteratioa  ;  their  sdf-conservation  implies  conflict 
with  any  hostile  quality  which  is  thrust  on  them 
from  without.  Such  invasions  are  always  takii^ 
place  ;  many  further  the  quality  or  qualities  of  the 
minor  sentient  and  are  unresisted ;  many  are  neutral, 
perhaps,  many  felt  as  hostile  or  contrary.  In  the 
mingling  of  self-conserving  qualities  in  this  "  inter- 
penetration  " — an  interpenetration,  not  oa  Bergaon 
has  urged,  "  of  aU  by  aU,"  but  of  "  aU  by  much  elae  " 
— occur  the  productions  of  events  I 

n»  "  concurrence  "  of  conditions  a,  b,  e,  as  The  produo- 
aeaerted  by  many  writers,  is  a  mere  phrase,  but,  as  "erent" 
we  onderatand  the  field  of  causation,  it  is  genuinely 
ezpresfiivB.  In  the  interpenetration  of  the  more  or 
lees  "  loose  "  modes  of  Nature,  the  conditions  really 
do  "  run  together  "  or  meet.^  And  a,  b,  c,  in  thus 
interpenetrating  or  meeting  in  the  case  under  notice, 

*  Tbia  viH  be  ihown  oleori;  in  the  aoocnint  ti  the  origiD  of 
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n*kbnipt 
oraktian. 


Then  ia  no 
"duilMtio" 
iunktnral 


"  mingle  in  one  another's  being  "  very  intinmtdy 
ituleed.  This  very  intimate  mingling  implies  a 
mutual  furtherance,  but,  also,  a  pajtial  conflict,  in 
which  contraries  assert  themselves  at  the  same 
pointe  of  space  and  time.  This  impasse  is  dealt 
with  by  an  abrupt  harmonising  imoffival  creation— 
the  new  quahties  of  water  which  were  not  present  in 
the  "  conditions  "  regarded  separately  or  collectiTel; 
b^ore  the  creative  act.  That  like  conditions  iasoe 
everywhere  in  like,  or  approximately  like,  "  events  " 
showB  that  Nature,  howevra  divided  ^[ainst  it- 
self, however  broken  by  the  "  looseness  "  of  tilings, 
ia,  nevertheless,  an  inchoate  imaginal  egslem  or 
ordered  whole.  Imagining,  even  in  the  heart  of 
discrete  multiphcity,  is  never,  perhaps,  utteriy 
capricious.     {Cf.  on  uniformity,  pp.  467-8.) 

It  is  noticeable  that  we  have  here  what  might  be 
tortured  into  "  dialectic."  ^  But,  in  truth,  thwe  Ib 
no  dialectical  moment  which  passes  into,  and  ao 
evolves,  its  negation  or  opposite  (moment  2)  and 
emerges  as  a  result  (moment  No.  3),  which  inclodes 
the  earUer  moment  and  its  n^ation.  Our  "condi- 
tions "  are  found  for  one  oTwther,  and  the  harmonising 
imaginal  creation  was  "  implicit "  in  none  of  them, 
but  is  a  novelty  of  "  real  time  " — I  apply  James' 
language — "  sprouting." 

We  can  surmise  now  in  part  how  the  indefinitely 
varied  novelty  which  marks  the  perceptual  flux  and 
our  inward  Hves  can  emerge.  There  is  the  observed 
stabihty  of  "equivalents"  in  transformation,  bat, 
along  with  this  stability,  due  to  self-oonservatjon, 

*  Hegd  Iield  Ibat  dialeotio  waa  illiutrated  throughoat  Notam 
It  is  the  "  universal  power  "  (Part  L  Ch»p.  IV.  !  14). 
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there  goes  the  becoming  of  something  out  of  nothing  xx  niu^ 
— of  the  new  qoahtiea  which  are  not  in  the  condi- "***'■*' 
tioii8  and  are  gift«  of  creative  imaginii^.  Hegel  is 
perfecUy  right  in  nrgii^  that  the  sayii^,  "From 
Qothii^  cornea notliing  ;  from  somethii^  something," 
abolishes  'becoming,  though  this  view  seems  fraught 
with  trouble  for  his  own  general  philosophical 
attitude.  Anyhow  "Ex  nihUo  nihil  fit"  cannot 
%ure  without  qualification  in  an  imaginal  interpre- 
tation of  reality. 

But  all  causation  is  not  of  the  markedly  creative 
type  sampled  by  chemical  process.  It  is  at  this 
Btage  that  w©  advert  to  the  distinction  drawn  by 
UiU  between  cases  of  the  "  composition  of  causes  " 
and  cases  of  causation  such  as  he  surveys  in  his 
notice  of  "  heteropathic "  laws.^  It  serves  to 
mediate  our  discnsBion  of  the  part  played  by  con- 
eervative,  as  well  as  by  creative,  imagining  in 
causation. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  effects  which,  even  in  Hiu  on  th« 
a  practical  regard,  are  held  due  to  one  agent.    And  ^^S^Sd*  "' 
in  respect  of  the  joint  action  of  causes,  we  are  often  ~^S^i,„ 
"  able  to  arrive  deductively,  or  a  priori,  at  a  correct  <^  <* 
pKdiction  of  what  will  arise  from  their  conjunct 
^ncy.    To  render  this  possible,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  same  law  which  expresses  the  effect  of  each 
cause  acting  by  itself  shall  also  correctly  ezprees 
the  part  due  to  that  cause  of  the  effect  which  follows 
bom  the  two  together.    This  condition  is  realised 
in  the  extensive  and  important  class  of  phenomena, 
coDuoonly  called  mechanical,  namely  the  pheno- 

'  I'Ogie,  Bk.  m.  ohap.  vL  on  the  "  CompodtaoD  oi  Blending 
cJChuh." 
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mena  of  the  oommnnicfttion  of  motaon  (<»  of  jms- 
sure,  wluoh  is  a  tendency  to  motion)  from  one  tiody 
to  another."  Each  cause  here  has  ite  foil  efiect, 
just  as  if  the  body  had  been  subjected  to  one  aft^ 
the  other.  After  noting  the  snrfitce-jJienomeMt  is 
this  quarter,  Mill  naee  the  ezpreasion  "  oompontion 
of  causes  "  to  cover  all  cases  in  which  the  joint 
effect  is  analysable  into  the  sum  of  the  separate 
efieots. 

This  composition  of  causes  does  not  apply  to 
chemistry,  for  here  "  most  of  the  uniformities  to 
which  the  causes  conformed  when  separate  cease 
altogether  when  they  are  conjoined  "  ;  and  to  know 
exactly  what  a  combination  will  produce  we  have 
to  try  it  and  not  deduce  it.  This  holds  still  more 
true  "  of  those  far  more  complex  oombinatJons  of 
elements  which  constitute  organised  bodies  and  to 
which  those  extraordinary  new  uniformitiee  anse 
which  are  called  the  laws  of  life.  All  organieed 
bodies  are  composed  of  parts  similar  to  those 
composing  inorganic  nature  and  which  have  even 
themselves  existed  in  an  inorganic  state ;  but 
tbe  phenomena  of  life  which  result  from  the 
joxtaposition  (aicf)  of  those  parte  in  a  certain 
manner  bear  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  efiects 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
component  substances  considered  as  merely  phyoc*! 
agents." 

"Oneofthe        This  constitutes,  in  Mill's  opinion,  "one  of  the 
distiDotiona     fundamental  distinctions  in  Nature."    But  cotn- 
in  N«tuj:e. "     position  of  laws  which  work  together  nnaltered  is 
the  general  rule,  and  the  joint  causation  with  hetero- 
geneous effects  (in  which  laws  called  on  to  work 
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together,  ceaae,  and  give  plaoe  to  otberB)  IB  "special 
aod  exceptional.  There  are  no  objects  which  do 
not,  as  to  some  of  their  phenomena,  obey  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  compoBition  of  causes,  none  that  have 
not  some  laws  which  are  rigidly  fulfilled  in  every 
combiostion  into  which  the  objects  enter "  {e.g. 
the  parte  of  an  organism  conform  to  chemical  and 
mechanical  laws  "  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  those 
laws  is  not  counteracted  by  the  new  laws  which 
govern  them  as  organised  beings").  Mill's  use  of 
the  term  "laws"  is  somewhat  too  suggestive  of 
principles  which  control  phenomena,  rather  than  of 
generalisations  which  record  the  uniformities  or 
Bamenesses  of  behaviour  of  things. 

Heteropathic  laws  may  concur,  then,  with  a 
portion  of  the  previous  laws  which  they  replace  and 
compound  the  effects  of  these  with  their  own.  A 
heteropathic  law  may,  also,  compound  ite  effect 
with  that  of  another  heteropathic  law  or  laws,  as 
m  8D  ordinary  case  of  "  composition."  And 
cfaemietry  and  physiology  may  yet  be  deductive,^ 
if  the  new  heteropathic  laws  are  carried  unaltered 
into  further  combinations.  Simple  laws  of  life  may 
compound  with  one  another  and  with  physical 
and  chemical  laws    to  produce  complex    organic 


*  "  The  differeat  actions  of  ft  chemioal  oompoimd  viU  never, 
imdoiibtedly,  be  found  to  be  the  snniB  of  the  action  of  iia  separate 
eltmeats ;  bat  there  infty  ezut  between  the  piopertJeB  of  the 
aonipoand  and  Ummu  of  its  elemente,  some  constant  leUtion 
wbich,  if  diHoovemble  hy  &  soffioieiit  induction,  would  enable  ns 
lo  loTuee  the  aort  of  compound  which  will  result  from  a  new 
CQmbinfttion  before  we  hftve  actoally  tried  it,  and  to  judge  of 
*hit  sort  of  elemente  some  new  sabetanoe  is  compounded  before 
m  have  utalysed  it."    This  prophecy  has  mnce  been  made  good. 
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"Critioki  It  is  remarksble  how,  at  owtain  critical  points  in 

|^ti,g  the  evolution  of  Nature,  etriblQgly  novel  bappenings, 

■vDiutiim.  QQ^  deducible  from  prior  happenings,  supervene, 
and  how  the  heteropathio  "laws,"  gener&liaiig 
these  happenings,  are  recomponnded  indefinitely 
with  one  another  and  with  other  caoaal  "  lawB " 
in  (he  creation  of  a  new  order  of  things— 
which  things,  again,  behave  so  as  to  generate 
further  "laws,"  a  procees  which  oontinues  beyond 
biolc^^  into  the  heart  of  History  and  individual 
life. 

Almost  as  strildng  as  the  imaginal  leape  at  the 
critical  points  of  creative  evolution — as  e.g.  at  the 
birth  of  the  biological  "  oiganism  " — is  the  manner 
in  which  these  bolder  innovations  are  prodoced 
sparingly  so  as  not  to  imperil  the  stability  of  an 
orderly  advance.  A  certain  economy  of  creation, 
as  shown  in  the  detail  of  the  "  recompoimding," 
marks  the  Cosmic  Imagining. 

iiie  imaginal       We  havo  found  in  the  case  of  chemical  nroceBS, 

view  of  ,.,.,.  .  ... 

€uu>tion  which  implies  an  tTUtmate  mterpenetrataon  of  certain 
^^y'  minor  psychical  ezistents  lying  at  the  heut  oi 
piir^»i(Mt,  Nature,  that  a  "caused  event"  is  an  imaginal 
creation.  But  wo  also  said  some  while  ago  that  tlie 
secret  of  causation  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  full 
glare  of  our  own  directly  known  psychical  Hree- 
Here  we  are  aware  of  reality  from  the  inside.  If, 
therefore,  the  imaginal  view  of  causation  can  be 
verified,  there  ought  to  be  an  attempt  to  seek  such 
verification  within  ourselves.  The  forms  of  caoea- 
tion  will  vary  much  from  thoee  on  simpler  levek  of 
being,  but  they  ought  to  reveal  imagining  even  more 
obviously.    And  they  do. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  the  production  of  "  Hamlet "  I  ]5» 
The  "  totality  of  conditions  "  comprises,  besides  a  i^lhiiiiei." 
poet's  education,  vicissitades  and  thoughts  about 
life,  an  old  story  picked  up  somewhere,  a  desire  to 
profit  by  fame,  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  etc.  etc. ; 
the  list  being  susceptible  of  additions  in  a  great 
Tariety  of  directions.    But  tabulate  the  "  condi- 
tions '*  as  you  wiU,  "  Hamlet "  will  not  be  present  in 
any  one  or  in  all  of  them.    It  is  of  no  use  to  say  with 
Bradley  or  Taylor  that  when  conditions  a,b,c  .  .  .  are       \ 
complete  and  present,  "  Hamlet "  is  present  aa  well.        ) 
For  yoa  know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  to  say  that, 
when  the  "  condition  "  of  ?Mving  been  imagined  is 
present,  *'  Hamlet  "  is  present  too  I    But  it  is  just 
this  stroke  which  is  entirely  new  to  the  Universe : 
the  appearing  of  a  creative  constructioQ  which  has 
Qever  been  thought  before.    The  supreme  causal 
act  (jnst  as  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  process)  is 
not  the  meeting  or  interpenetration,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  poet,  of  innumeraUe  psyohiced  data.    It 
is  the  making  of  the  play  that  transforms,  and 
brings  new  harmony  into,  the  data.    Seen  in  this 
light,  the  "  event  "  iUustrates  the  truth  that  some- 
thing— the  distinctive  reality  of  "  Hamlet  " — can 
come  from  nothing.     Only  if  you  ignore  novelty 
is  it  true  that  something  has  come  from  something ; 
to  wit,  from  the  data  tabulated  in  the  "  conditions." 

Every  novelty  of  any  kind  whatever  equally 
contradicts  Spinoza's  view  that  something  cannot 
proceed  out  of  nothing.  Something  proceeds  out 
of  oothing  in  the  case  of  the  change  which  every 
causal  act  involves.  The  static  Spinozistic  Universe 
(with  time -succession  "  unreal  ")  cannot  accommo- 
date a  becoming.    But  an  imaginal  Universe  (with 
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time-Boooession  aa  the  Form  of  Oeation)  wekwinee 
the  notion  of  becoming,  and  with  it  the  truth  that 
something  proceeds  from  nothing  in  all  qnutera 
and  times  of  the  evolationary  procees. 

TmicinaiiDn  What  is  the  "  cause  "  of  my  decision  to  boy  & 
motor-car  and  go  to  Switzerland  %  Ton  tabnlate 
"conditions"  again,  talk  of  "motdTee,"  ''char- 
acter," and  so  on.  But  these  *'  oonditdons,"  [Hneent 
in  a  context  of  interpenetratjve  psychical  dements, 
do  not  provide  the  answer.  I  am  going  at  the  ni^ 
of  imagLoation  that  baa  made  for  me  a  new  ideal  life 
out  of  given  peychioal  stofi.  It  is  this  tntntfoniia- 
tion  which,  occupying  the  focus  of  attention,  masters 
me  and,  in  virtue  of  its  compelling  interest,  oom- 
mands  action. 

What  is  the  "  cause  "  of  socialism  !  A  V*r«i»n 
finds  the  push  in  a  dialectical  process,  bat  we  saw,  in 
the  coarse  of  our  examination  of  Hegelianiam,  (hat 
this  explanation  will  not  suffice.  There  ig  a  repe- 
tition, but  on  a  mvch  higher  level,  of  what  occurs  in  a 
chemical  ehaiige.  Mill  would  tabulate  "  oonditione  " 
the  "  laws  of  mind,"  the  desires,  pains,  etc.,  of  the 
masses,  economic  factors,  and  so  forth.  But  not 
one  of  these  "conditions  "  (nor  all  collectavdy)  oos- 
tains  that  "  solution  "  of  the  problem  which  tbe 
socialist  holds  so  dear.  That  "solution"  is  an 
imaginal  creatioa :  on  improved  way  of  hvii^  in- 
vented on  the  prompting  of  the  eoonomio  impaaw. 
It  brings  harmony  into  the  conflict  of  interpenetn- 
tive  psychical  elements  which  hold  attention  sal, 
in  virtue  of  its  compelling  interest,  commands  aotwn. 

A  "solution"  of  this  kind  contains  previondy 
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conflictiiig  elements  changed  and  suspended  har- 
momooHly  within  itself. 

In  these  iArwpt  imaginal  apparitions  we  have  dis-  The  weiiapduc 
Crete  "steps  of  change,"  which,  in  the  sphere  of  human  ^(^SIT 
thought,  engender  all  the  so-called  "  intellectaal 
forces  "  of  progress — economic,  social,  and  political. 
The  ideals  which  move  mankind  do  not  grow  out  of 
prior  data  present  to  experience ;  they  are  not 
neolts  of  a  development  with  infinitely  graded 
tniuitkinB  ;  they  are  novelties  which  transform 
ntoatioQs.  They  presuppose  certain  antecedents 
vithoot  b«ng  explained  fully  by  them.  All  are 
expeiimental,  and  very  many  close  in  failure. 

The  stages  or  "  moments  "  of  human  prepress 
CQlminate  in  effete  conditions  of  living ;  an  impasse 
which  is  relieved  at  last  by  the  inu^nal  conBtruct. 
That  is  the  principle  of  movement  in  history,  for  The  tme 
which  dialectic  used  to  stand  wroi^Iy.  Observe  S^^^tL 
that,  in  cases  in  which  the  impasse  is  not  grievously  ^""y- 
felt  or  in  which  the  imaginal  construct  evoked  is 
poor,  stagnation  or  worse  ensues,  and  not  progress. 
A  " dialectical  movement"  seems  strangely  absent 
from  China,  asleep  through  the  centuries.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  no  universal  com- 
pul^oD  that  enforces  progress.  Imagining,  again, 
niiat  be  pasdonate  as  well  as  able,  or  the  inertia  of 
tinman  habit  will  defy  assault.  "The  future  is 
Dothii^  but  the  'realised  ideal'  of  the  people," 
Thtes  Cariyle;  and  this  "ideal,"  which  may  be 
'I'mished  by  a  single  reformer,  as  so  often  in  history, 
w  )DBt  imaginal  creation.  But  the  ideal  must  fire 
"Use  who  are  to  reimagine  it  in  their  torn.  This  is 
vhat  Disraeli  saw  when  he  wrote  in  Coningaby : 
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"  It  was  not  reason  that  besieged  Troy ;  it  was  not 
reaaoQ  that  sent  forth  the  Saracen  from  tite  desert 
to  conquer  the  world,  that  inspired  the  Chissdee, 
that  instituted  the  monastic  orders,  it  was  not 
reason  that  produced  the  Jesuits  ;  above  all,  it  w 
not  reason  that  created  the  French  RevoIntioD, 
Han  is  only  truly  great  when  he  acts  from  the 
passiona  ;  never  irresistible  but  when  he  appeab  to 
the  imagination."  In  sober  truth  "  Reason "  is 
not  a  glacial  impersonal  agency.  It  is  a  name  for 
certain  processes,  ratiocinatire  and  inductave,  which 
conduce  to  the  success  of  men  thinking  in  certain 
intereata,  toward  certain  ideals,  invariably  coloiued 
by  emotion,  whether  they  are  what  we  oaD  "  tbeo- 
retiofJ  "  ideals  or  not.  The  point  to  remark  is  that 
there  is  no  great  work,  "  theoretical "  or  "  [»ac- 
tioal,"  to  be  carried  through  without  fire.  And  this 
truth  holds  good  most  obviously  in  the  domaia  of 
political  and  social  progress. 

The  environment,  however,  must  not  be  too  mi- 
kindly  ;  even  if  Eskimo  imagioed  well,  their  sor- 
roondings,  too  irresponsive  to  action,  would  fortnii 
progress.  There  is  no  magic  in  a  mere  stxug^  for 
existence ;  our  surroundings,  which  may  overwbeM 
must  conspire  to  aid,  us.  Lastly,  the  physical  basis 
of  a  community — ^its  "  bodies  " — must  be  such  a* 
to  support  a  striving  (or  betterment.  Men's  imaglD- 
ings  are  weighted  by  their  organisms,  by  the  habits 
of  the  lesser  psychical  ezistenta  or  "  minor  sentirata  " 
which  are  active  in  these  organisms  and  have  theii 
own  obstinate  ways  of  living  that  may  oonflict 
The^  with  our  projects  of  reform.    These  habits  have 

mlitter'" whioh ^>»«n  discussed  wrongly  as  a  mythological  "inert 
!^^^^^        matter  "  which  hampers  "  spirit  '* ;  in  reality  thty 
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ftre  more  or  less  stable  modes  of  action  which  resist, 
indeed,  our  initiative,  but  are  not,  on  that  account, 
to  be  referred  to  a  non-paychical  world.  They  may 
steady,  and  anon  help  to  secure,  the  work  of  our 
initiative,  but  they  may  also  arrest  it ;  often,  also, 
they  worsen  and  corrupt  those  ideals  that  we  wish 
to  realise  for  our  own  or  the  larger  social  life.  The 
way  in  which  they  do  so  is  one  of  the  many  undivine 
featoiee  of  creative  evolution,  as  we  observe  it. 

Thus  an  imaginal  stroke,  novel  and  abrupt,  a 
txansfomiative  "  step  of  change,"  marks  the  more 
impresaive  cases  of  causation  into  which  we  can 
look,  as  men  taking  part  in  a  pageant,  ^m  the 
inside.  The  "  result  "  or  "  event  "  preeapposes  the 
"  oooditions,"  but  is  not  fully  explained  by  them. 
There  is  a  transformative  magio  which  conjures  the 
eSect  into  being.  The  causation  of  a  work  of  art, 
of  a  chemical  effect,  of  a  biological  novelty,  of  a 
political  movement,  are  all  creative  in  this  astonish- 
ing  way.  In  the  history  of  art,  indeed,  this  creation 
is  BDch  as  to  enforce  notice ;  things,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  "latent,"  aliguo  modo,  in  their 
conditions,  are  perpetually  coming  to  be.  But  in  On  tha 
explaining  causation  on  imaginal  hnes  we  are  not  ™de  of 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  imagination  is  not  merely  "^™^by 
prodvaive,  bvt  ia  also  conaervalive.  Even  amid  the  ^ijSllS"' 
changes  of  the  time-proceas,  we  have  to  reckon  with 
the  conservative,  as  well  as  with  the  creative, 
wtivity  of  the  CI.  Any  given  case  of  causation 
'  UHQpriees  features  of  stability  or  psychical  habit, 
u  ikU  as  of  creative  novelty  ;  in  one  case  conserva- 
tioti,  in  another  creation,  being  the  dominant  feature. 
Even  the  chemical  change  or  the  political  event 
does  not  wholly  tranaform  its  "  conditions."  And, 
24 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  are  causal  seqaenoee  wfaerain 
conservation,  and  not  merely  in  the  sphere  of 
aorface -phenomena,  clearly  prevails.  Thns  causes, 
B8  Mill  points  out,  very  often  reaenMe  their  effects. 
"  Not  to  mention  forms  actually  moulded  on  one 
another,  as  impressions  on  wax  and  the  like,  is 
which  the  closest  resemblance  between  the  efiect 
and  the  cause  is  the  very  law  of  the  phenomenoD ; 
all  motion  tends  to  continue  itself,  with  its  own 
velocity  and  in  its  own  original  direction  ;  and  tbe 
motion  of  one  body  tends  to  set  others  in  motion, 
which  is  indeed  the  most  common  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  motions  of  bodies  originate.  We  need 
scarcely  refer  to  contagion,  fermentation,  and  the 
like  ;  or  to  the  production  of  effects  by  the  growth 
or  expansion  of  a  germ  or  rudiment  reeemUing  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  completed  phenomenon  as  in  the 
growth  of  a  plant  or  animal  from  the  embryo,  itwlf 
deriving  its  origin  from  another  plant  or  animal  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  thoughts  or  reminisoeiices 
which  are  effects  of  our  past  sensations  resemble 
those  sensations  ;  feehnga  produce  similar  feelings 
by  the  way  of  sympathy  ;  sets  produce  similar  ftct^ 
by  involuntary  or  voluntary  imitation."  Again,  if 
our  advocacy  of  the  imaginal  hypothesis  of  c&iu>- 
tion  convinces  the  reader,  the  case  is  one  in  which 
a  belief  produces,  or  rather  helps  to  produce,  ft 
belief  like  Usd-f.  One  sort  of  imagining,  directed 
toward  truth,  is  repeated  in  the  imagining  of  otbff 
persons ;  the  transformation  also  implied  is  Eob- 
ordinate  to  this  central  fact.  Similarly,  when  ft 
missionary  "  converts  "  a  Fijian  he  transforms  some 
of  the  latter's  beliefs,  but  the  result  is  to  make  them 
like  his  own.  Causation  in  such  cases  is  dominaDtlf 
conservative. 
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ConBerration  and  creation  obtain  thus  together, 
the  one    dominating    here,  ithe   other  there.      If 
now  we  revert  to  Mill's  views  on  causation,  we  find 
that  oar  metaphysics  has  fuU  room  for  that  be- 
haviour of  agents  to  which  he  alludes  when  discussing 
the  "  oomposition  of  laws,"  "  heteiopathio  laws," 
and  the  "compounding"  of  the  effects  of  these. 
This  behaviour  of  agents  displays  alike  conservative  The  0.L,  in 
features  and  creative  novelty,  both  being  manners  the  tima- 
in  which    imaginal   contents   appear.     Again,   the  gJ'^J^jy'^ 
nuuvelloua  creative  initiative  which  fcave  rise  to  vuhnn,  the 

°  preflerre^p  uid 

the     heteropathic  "  laws  of  chemistry  and  biology  Biitn,  tha 
hardens  into  the  uniformities  of  behaviour  of  things  mnev^in 
chemical  and  biologic,  and  affords  thus  a  secure  *"^ 
buis  for  further  creative  improvisations  at  need. 
Mere  psychical  stability  or  habit  is  impotent  to 
create ;  and  mere  creation,  which  discards  the  old 
and  effervesces  futilely  into  the  new,  is  impotent 
to  fix.    The  one  sort  of  imaginal  manifestation  is 
jl  valueless    apart    &om    the    other.     A    two-sided 
I  imi^nal  activity — Vishnu  the  preserver  and  Shiva  < 

1  the  destroyer  and  renewer,  as  it  were,  in  one — is 
I  \  required.  The  story  of  an  individual,  of  a  nation, 
of  a  race,  of  a  planet,  of  a  solar  system,  of  a  World- 
S^tom,  exemplifies  at  length  how  these  two  sides 
of  conaerFative  and  creative  ima^nal  activity  stand 
to  one  another.  There  are,  indeed,  indefinitely 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  two-sided  activity 
can  be  studied  at  our  leisure. 

Certain  stable  modes  of  action  in  Nature  are 
often  discussed  as  if  they  were  "  mechanical."  But 
in  all  quarters  of  reality  alike  activity,  whether  con- 
servative  or  creative,  is  psychical,  akin,  indeed,  to 
the  two  sides  of  imagination  which  we  know  in  our- 
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selTee,  the  menily  reproduotive  and  the  prDdnctire 


-idm^uiImJ'' "described "  in  statements  about  the  "transfw- 
"P"^""*  enoe  "  of  motion,  we  touch  depths  in  which,  at  first 
sight,  mechamstic  explanations  work  well.  Bnt  we 
saw  that,  at  second  sight,  such  esfdanationB  are 
intolnable  for  clear  thinking.  All  mechaaistio  ex- 
planations are  bound  to  fail.  Ton  cannot  rest  in 
abstract  descriptions  of  things  as  perceived  frcHD 
the  outside.  The  surface-phenomena  are  lite  ft 
crust  which  conceals  the  turmoil  in  the  heart  of  a 
volcano.  Thus  a  scattering  of  billiard  balls  may  be 
described,  for  certain  purposes,  very  oonvenieiU]; 
in  terms  of  mechanics.  It  may  not  be  needful  to 
look  further  in  view  of  the  problem  in  hand.  Bat 
in  view  of  our  problem,  the  ultimate  characta  of 
reality,  it  is  essential  to  look  further  and  defter. 
Metaphysics  has  to  explain  the  actual  movemente 
by  getting  below  the  surface-phenomena  into  tlw 
interactions  of  the  minor  sentient  agents  or  societiefl 
Habit  on  the  of  psjchical  existeots  implied.  Among  these  minor 
mZ^tionl^  °' sentients  obtain  the  cofuervative  heibits  and  tbe 
NMora.  creative  poasibiliiiea  which  we  have  just  discnssed. 

But  on  these  lower  levels  of  causation  the  habitual 
actions  are  indefinitely  simj^w,  and  much  more 
slowly  altered,  than  on  the  level  which  is  occai»e<l 
by  sentients  such  as  ourselves.  Even  on  the  level  of 
amoebic  or  medusic  life  habit  maybe  considered  as  ap- 
proximately fixed  ;  on  levels,  to  which  we  apply  tbe 
symbology  of  "atoms,"  "sub-atoms,"  "molecolw," 
"  molecule-aggregates  "  and  the  like,  habits  (if  tbe 
sentients  symboLsed  are  regarded  in  the  mass)  are 
so  constant  and  dependable  as  to  allow  us  to  invent 
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"  tAmltUely  rigid  "  laws.  To  a  superhuman,  how- 
ever,  who  is  aware  of  the  interpeDetrative  minor 
sentients  themselves,  a  description,  in  current 
symbolical  language,  of  what  occurs,  e.g.  when 
biDiard  balls  clash,  would  he  too  thin.  He  would 
be  interested  in  much  more  than  our  surface- 
phenomena  and  our  need  to  predict  phenomena  like 
them.  He  would  aware  the  complete  facts  ;  would 
poasees  that  adequate  grasp  of  reality  from  which 
current  mechanistic  symboUsm,  in  all  its  forms, 
is  cut  off.  Possessing  the  substance  of  knowledge, 
he  wonid  ignore  the  shadow. 

How  much  of  the  Universe  do  causal  "conditions  "  How  mnch  of 
ioclude  1    Many  writera,  as  we  saw,  expand  "  cause  "  do*c»u«a"" 
into  the  Universe  itself.    They  proclaim  that,  to  ||^^V°"" 
state  the  cause  fully,  you  must  drag  in  all  reality. 
"  The  genuine  canse  must  always  be  the  whole  cause, 
and  the  whole  cause  never  could  be  complete  until 
it  had  taken  in  the  universe,"  observes  Bradley. 
Bat  this  view,  which  startles  the  plain  man  and  the 
votary  of  science  alike,  seems  unsatisfactory. 

The  causal  "  conditions,"  if  identified  with  a 
Universe  like  Bradley's  (in  whiob  time-succession 
is  not  ultimately  real),  include  reality  which,  from 
OQT  finite  point  of  view,  follows  the  "event,"  as 
well  as  reality  which  precedes  it.  However,  after 
what  we  have  said  about  real  time-succession,  to  wit 
that  it  is  the  Form  of  Creation,  we  need  not  trouble 
about  the  first  kind  of  reality.  We  need  not  ask, 
i-g.,  whether  one  of  the  conditions  of  my  writing 
this  page  is  something  that  will  occur  in  Saturn 
o/ter  the  writing  is  done  I  We  will  consider  only 
"  antecedent "  conditions  on  the  supposition  that 
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time-saccesBion  is  real,  that  the  past  is  made  reality, 
and  the  future  a  Dame  for  reality  which  is  jet  to 
be  made. 

All  "uito-  On  this  supposition,  however,  we  shall  be  unable 

oondiuoiu"  to  regard  all  antecedent  reality  aa  on  an  equality 
waikotonaB  j^  ^j^  matter  of  condiUoning  an  event.  In  a 
manner,  of  course,  anything  that  happens  implies 
antecedent  conditions  which  preeappose  the  entire 
World-System.  It  is  an  incident  in  a  developing 
World-System  of  more  or  fcas  interoonnected  things; 
one  System  probably  among  indefinit^y  numerooB 
other  Systems  as  yet  unievealed  to  as.  But  this 
"  more  or  less  "  must  give  us  very  seriona  pause. 
The  World -System  displays  continuity ;  a  eontinnity, 
nevertbelees,  which  is  compatible,  as  we  saw,  with 
"  looseness."  The  epic  contains  innumerable  lines, 
but  this  or  that  line  found  in  it  seems  more  or  kst 
independent  of  its  context,  can  be  studied  often  by 
its^,  and  ia  related  with  very  varying  degrees  of  in- 
timacy to  lines  in  the  rest  of  the  poem.  Thus,  thoogli 
all  the  lines  conspire  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole, 
they  are  by  no  means  completely  dominated  by  the 
whole.  And  they  do  not  melt  into  one  another  so  bb 
to  constitute  an  interpenetration  "of  all  byaU"  in 
an  impartial  way.  This  tine  which  connects  with, 
and  enters  into,  that  very  intimately  may  be  aU 
but  nnafiected  by  others.  Each  is  penetrated  b; 
much  else  of  the  epic  in  a  very  intimate  way ;  by 
much  else,  again,  very  slightly  indeed.  Within  tbe 
oontiniiity  of  a  World-System  there  obtain  iegtest 
of  disjunction  and  conjunction.  Notice  the  char- 
acter of  your  own  experimental  imagining,  and 
you  will  find  that  this  compatibility  of  continiiitj 
and  "  looseness  "  leaps  to  the  eye.    The  peendo- 
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"  law  "  of  contradiction  need  not  dismay  yon.  It 
13  ineleTaot  here  to  mumble  the  tautology  that 
contrariea  are  contrariea.  For  ezperieoce  shows 
that  oontrariety  in  the  case  under  survey  is 
not  a  fact.  Reality  in  the  time-process  wears 
these  different  features  of  continuity  and  **  loose- 
ness " ;  and  no  option  is  left  to  yon  but  to  accept 
its  ruling. 

No  given  content  of  a  World-System  is  invaded  by  Ko  firea 
all  the  other  contents  of  the  System.  Consider  the  warid-sjitun 
locus  of  psychical  reality  symbolised  by  the  concept  Jji^h*  otho/ 
"atom."  An  atom  is  said  to  be  affected  by  6very~"^*!°[ 
other  atom  at  any  distance — so  far  as  our  World- 
System  is  concerned.  But  the  manner  avd  degree, 
in  which  it  is  affected,  vary  astonishingly  with  the 
distance.  Consider,  again,  my  lighting  of  a  pipe. 
There  are  sunspote  in  turmoil,  vapour  eddies  in 
Jupiter,  rapids  in  Colorado,  piano-tuning  in  France, 
war-dances  in  Central  Africa,  hair-cuxling  in  Hono- 
tuln,  landslips  in  Mars,  toothaches  in  Italy,  among 
the  "  antecedent  conditions  "  of  the  pipe-hghting, 
if  yon  insist  on  importing  a  whole  prior  World- 
System  into  your  explanation.  Bnt  even  if  I 
admit  that  all  these  conditions  are  "  more  or  leas  " 
cooSuent  in  the  World-System  to  which  the  pipe- 
lightmg  belongs,  I  am  not  justified  in  sayii^  that 
they  are  on  an  equsJity  in  the  matter  of  condition- 
ing  the  pipe-lighting.  The  assemblage  of  "con- 
ditions "  which  back  my  activity  with  the  hghted 
mateh,  the  character  of  tobacco,  the  atmosphere,  ete., 
is  preponderant.  Similarly,  if  I  am  accounting  for 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  I  do  not  want  to  call  in  the  en- 
tire prior  coamio  system  of  "conditions,"  as  if  all  these 
irere  on  an  equal  footing  in  mediating  the  "  event." 
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Acorns  falling  in  the  foresta  of  Geroiany  and  mtn 
snoozing  among  the  Elsldiiio  seem  of  slight  moment 
beside  the  fact  that  Brutus  killed  Caesaz.  And 
Brutua  killed  Caesar  primarily  because  an  imaginal 
enation  (or  thought  of  what  the  State  would  be 
like  without  Caesar)  occupied  the  focus  of  his  attri- 
tion and  compelled  action.  This  is  the  centnl 
fact,  to  which  "  conditions "  are  ancillary,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  for  it  in  any  kind  of 
explanation  proffered. 

If  our  hypotheais  is  to  be  an  adequate  way  of 
accounting  for  what  begins  or  happens,  of  explain- 
ing the  riddle  of  more  or  less  orderly  change,  m 
shall  have  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  of 
change  or  auoceasion  in  time,  in  so  far  as  the  birtb 
of  our  own  World-System  is  concerned.  Let  us,  tboi, 
defer  the  final  treatment  of  causation  until  we  bare 
dealt  with  the  origin  of  change  at  the  outset  of  om 
account  of  the  evolution  of  Nature.  This  trea^ 
ment  will  include,  of  course,  all  that  we  have  said 
heretofore  regarding  the  imaginal  dynamic,  con- 
serrative  and  creative.  But  it  will  include  fnrtbei 
important  considerations  as  to  the  dynamic  itoelf ; 
and  it  will  show  more  precisely  bow  the  "  loose- 
ness," which  is  of  such  vital  import  to  tbe  time- 
process,  came  to  exist.  Were  there  not  more  or 
less  independent  agents  or  "  things  "  and  syHtsms 
of  "  tilings "  (which  maintain  themselvee  contra 
mundum  and  between  which,  while  they  last,  there 
are  interactions),  the  case  for  the  time-honoand 
belief  in  causation  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  remains  to  add  some  remarks  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  r^ard  "  chance." 
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§  2.  Much  that  happens  in  the  perceived  world 
and  even  in  our  private  experience  is  ascribed  popu- 
larly and  persistently  to  chance.  And  in  thiscunMin 
regard  the  plain  man  has  not  lacked  support  from  H«g«L 
plulosophers.  Aristotle,  for  instance,  mentions 
f^Xt  °^^  '^''  tiVTOftarov,  chance  and  spontaneity,  as 
co-ordinate  "agents"  with  "  Mind  "  in  the  production 
of  things  ;  covering,  indeed,  all  cases  of  phenomena 
which  are  not  supposed  to  exemphfy  uniform  laws. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  the  ahstractions, 
chance  and  spontaneity,  as  "  agents."  But  to 
what  character  in  the  time-process  does  Aristotle's 
thinking  point  ?  H^el  also,  it  will  be  recalled, 
appeals  to  chance  or  oontingeooy  when  he  has  to 
take  account  of  Nature  and  of  the  absence  of  com- 
plete "  logical "  coherence  from  History.  And  in 
impatience  of  the  alogical  or  sub-rational,  we  discern 
the  prompting  which  inchnes  most  men  still  to  make 
certain  allowances  for  chance. 

The  strict  defender  of  a  systematic  "  Block -Uni-chMioeMtbc 
vwBe"willBay  with  A.  E.Taylor,  "  Perfect  apprehen-  u^ivBiMi 
sion  of  systematic  reality  would  be  able  to  deduce 
from  anyone  fact  in  the  universe  every  other  fact."  ^ 
But  there  are  facta  which  seem  to  foul  the  Universe. 
Aitd  the  plain  man  and  even  the  critical  philosopher 
are  apt  to  retort — ^What  manner  of  timeless  "syste- 
matic reality  "  is  this  which  determines  "  facts  "  in 
WKyB  that  we  find  to  be  often  so  stupid,  hideous,  and 
contemptible  i  A  great  many  such  "  facts,"  as  we 
shall  see  when  discussing  the  birth  of  Evn.,  seem 

*  ProC  Tajlor  ia  ioTited  to  "  deduce  "  Hamlet  from  its  con- 
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foreign  to  a  world  aead  to  be  the  mamfestatdoD  of  a 
sane  god  or  Abaolnte.  And  there  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment, accordingly,  for  men  to  set  aaide  a  region  im 
cfaanoe  in  the  hope  of  saving  somehow  the  char- 
acter of  the  god  or  Abeolute  impeached.  Tbe 
troahle  is  to  discover  in  what  way  this  conveniect 
chance  is  to  be  understood. 

What  do  men  mean  ordinarily  when  they  ose  the 
word  chanoe  to  label  a  happening !  They  ma; 
mean  (1)  that  the  happening  has  no  groond  of  which 
they  are  aware,  flashing  into  their  experience,  and 
defeating,  perhaps,  some  plan,  onezpectedly.  Bet 
in  this  case  tbe  so-called  chaikce-happening  is  re- 
garded ordinarily  as  having  a  groond,  which  they 
are  unable  to  find.  They  may  mean  (2),  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  chance-happenings  of  roulette  or  pdtb 
chevaux,  that  they  know  something  of  the  ground 
of  the  happenings,  enough  perhaps  to  enable  them 
to  Ust  the  number  of  possiMe  happenings,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  them  to  predict  one  happening 
in  particular.  Chance  decides  in  what  place  the 
ball  stops  or  what  horse  comes  to  rest  nearest  the 
winning-post.  This  view  also  does  not  deny  that  s 
strict  causation  may  obtain,  outside  the  pale  of  their 
knowledge :  (3)  that  happenings  may  occur  without 
any  ground  whatever,  flashing  into  being  without 
implying  conditions  in  any  other  aspects  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Absolute  chance  of  this  type  seems  haired 
— every  appearance  within  an  imaginal  Universe 
transforms  something  else  or,  at  least,  is  addtd  to  the 
rest  of  appearances  by  an  imaginal  activity  which  pre- 
existed to  it.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  element 
of  truth  in  the  hypothesis  of  absolute  or  puie 
chance  of  which  we  shall  have  to  take  account. 
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(4)  Hegel's  view  of  tbe  coDtingeot  ("  what  may  Hecei  on 
or  may  not  be,  what  may  be  in  one  way  or  in  another,  '""*■ 
whose  being  or  not-being,  whose  being  in  this  wise 
or  otherwise,  depends  not  upon  itsdf,  but  on  some- 
thing else  ")  is  not  to  be  whittled  down  to  No.  (2), 
for  he  insists  that  the  contingent  does  not  belong 
to  onr  *'  sabjective  conception "  alone — chance 
"  ranges  unchecked  "  on  the  sTirface  of  Nature  and 
is  present  also,  though  as  a  "vanishing  and  abro- 
gated element,"  in  the  sphere  of  conscious  experi- 
ence as  option  or  bee  choice.  Bergson's  "chance  "  Bvgwm. 
takes  account  of  creative  novelty.  "  Chance  merely 
objectifies  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who,  expecting 
one  of  the  two  kinds  of  order  [the  '  vittil '  and  the 
'inert '  or  automatic],  finds  bimseli  confronted 
with  another."  ^  Note  in  this  regard  that  Hegel's 
contingency  is  not  the  absolute  chance  of  No.  (3). 
It  is  a  form  of  the  Idea  which,  like  the  other  forms 
discussed  abstractly  in  the  Logic,  has  its  applica- 
tion and  "  due  office  in  the  world  of  objects." ' 
Nature,  e.g.,  is  in  part  the  thought-determination  or 
cat^ory  of  contingency  externalised.  It  is  in  situa- 
tions of  fact  as  thus  statuted  or  decreed  that  we 
notice  the  riot  of  chance.  Chance  is  objective.  In 
this  sense  of  the  term  a  baby  is  a  chance-happening, 
in  that  its  being  and  its  being  in  this  way  and  no 
other  are  thrust  upon  it  by  something  else— Nature, 
and  its  parents.  And  in  this  "  something  else," 
&gain,  he  finds  chance.  In  all  quarters  things  which 
are,  and  are  such  and  such,  in  virtue  of  others,  con- 
spire to  a  welter  of  contingency. 

Reverting  to  the  imaginal  hypothefiis,  we  are  able 

'  Cnaliw  Bvolviitm,  Eng.  tr&ns.,  p.  247. 

*  Cf.  Wallace,  Logie  of  Hegel,  "  Doctrine  ol  Eaaeuce,"  p.  228. 
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to  Btate  onr  own  position  thna.  There  are  cluuKe- 
happeningB  independent  of  oar  expectstaons  or 
"  subjective  conceptioD,"  aa  Hegel  puts  it.  Oianctr 
is  no  "agent,"  of  coorBe,  in  a  positiTe  aense.  Kor, 
again,  is  there  an  absolate  chance,  meaniiig 
that  happenings  occur  withoat  any  ground  what-  ' 
ever.  Chance  refers  us  to  that  freedom  iHiich  is 
native  to  our  own  imagining  and  to  imaginal  powers 
which  conserve,  but  also  create,  in  the  time-process 
at  large.  It  presupposes  agents,  but  agents  whicb 
can  create  freely. 

Sp«>«"«i»7        If  I  oould  take  the  place  of  the  C.I.  and  become 
prgoML  aware  of  this  particular  World-System  of  ours  as  a 

whole,  I  should  enjoy  a  process  continitous  in  that 
(a)  it  lies  within  oonscious  grasp  and  {fi)  has 
elements  which  show  interpenetration  of  "  each  by 
much  else,"  but  discrete,  in  that  it  changes  by  steps 
or  pulses,  just  as  my  developing  poem  or  romance 
changes  by  abrupt  increments,  and  not  by  infinitelj 
'  graded  transitions.  All  the  stable  aspects  of  this 
cosmic  poem  are  the  CI.  as  conservative,  evtm  amid 
change  ;  all  the  novel  aspects  are  the  CI.  as  crea- 
tive ;  Vishnu  and  Shiva  in  one  1  Now  any  imagiDal 
novelty,  from  a  fresh  step  of  cosmic  importaoce 
down  to  one  of  onr  humble  human  novelties,  e^.  an 
art-oreatioD  or  choice,  bears  its  mark,  which  is  ttiij 
— it  has,  on  the  one  hand,  "  prior  conditiojit,"  bnt 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  from  nothiug. 
For  the  distinctive  character  of  novelty  is  that,  in 
the  respects  in  which  it  is  novel,  it  hat  noforenamer. 
It  is  thus  a  flouting  of  mere  sameness  and  meie 
dependence  on  the  pre-eziBting  wealth  of  the  Uni- 
verse :  is  a  product  which  attests  free  or  spontaneooB 
creation.    This  is  the  spontaneity  which  has  earned 
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the  worid  over  the  great  "critical  points"  in  what  we 
are  pleased,  spealdng  popularly,  to  call  "  ioorganio  " 
and  organic  evolutioD.  We  note  it  in  the  origina- 
tion of  the  thing-complexes  and  their  bebaTiours 
which  underlie  the  "  heteropathic  "  laws  of  chemistry 
and  biology.  Theee  thing-compJexee  and  their 
modes  of  befaavioar  did  not  pre-exist  mystically  to 
their  evolution.  They  are  portions  of  the  develop- 
ing romance  of  creation.  They  are  and  are  what 
they  are  as  the  expression  of  free  initiative ;  Dot 
realising  merely  a  preimagined  plan,  big  with  the 
futnre,  but  showing  further  that  etep-by-step  im- 
[noviaatioD,  by  which  the  surprises  and  conflicts  in 
the  detail  of  Nature  and  History  are  met  and  trans- 
formed. 

Do  not  shy  at  this  word  "  surprises  "  and  ask,  in  wii*  tha 
conformity  with  theological  tradition,  how  a    bo- ^t^.i^""" 
called  World-System  can  contain  them.     With  the  iiJiS^^^ 
"corruption  of  eternity"  in  the  time-prooess,  the *«»t'Y*" "{ ' 
muUijile  modes  of  Nature  and  the  mvUiple  finite  deTsiopment. 
aentienta  tend  to  break  away,  we  saw,  from  the 
puticnlar   World-System    to    which  they    belong. 
What  ensues  ?     They  also  create  and  with  relative 
freedom  in  a  manner  that  hampers  in  great  degree 
the  unitary  creative  effort  of  the  System  in  which 
they  are  active.     There  arises  a  welter  of  creation 
at  cross-purposes.     The   particular   World-System, 
>ncho&t«  and  not  controlled  fully  by  itself,  resembles 
the  infant  Hercules  fighting  with  serpents.    It  is 
only  very  slowly  that  anything  like  tolerable  hax' 
mony  dawns  on  its  career.    The  infant  is  wrestling 
desperately  yet  in  this  year  of  the  Great  War,  1916. 
All  that  young  Hercules  can  do,  on  the  basis  of 
"  prior  conditions "  largely  given  by  quasi-inde- 
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pendent  anarchic  powers  and  including  ineTitsHe 
"  BurpnBes,"  ia  to  improvise  snccesBive  "  solatiom  " 
which  turn  paasing  situations  to  the  best  acoonnt. 
And  this  process  with  its  unstable  resulting  bar- 
monieB,  OTert  disoords,  and  farther  unstable 
harmonies  is  one  long  appeal  to  the  imagiDai 
spontaneity  which  originates  and  pours  forth  the 
new. 

Thus  in  production  of  novelty  on  the  cosmic  ecsle 
the  "  antecedent  circumstances "  or  oonditions, 
which  bulk  BO  largely  in  causation  oontrovrasieS: 
are  ocoaaiona  for  creation  ctd  hoc ;  just  as  tbe  "  ante- 
cedent circumstances  "  in  the  cases  of  Shelley  or 
Turner  or  Shakespeare  or  Phidias  are  occasiooB  for 
their  creative  work.  Such  novelty  does  not  eat&ge 
from  its  "  conditions."  If,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  con- 
ditiona  already,  it  is  not  novel ;  and  if  it  is  not  in 
the  conditions,  it  is  not  derivable  or  dedncible 
therefrom. 

Aristotle  called  in  spontaneity  and  chance  in  view 
of  phenomena  which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  dif^; 
regular  laws.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the  beli^ 
in  absolutely  rigid  causal  laws.  But  if  we  are  to 
recognise  approximately  rigid  laws  in  many  regions 
of  phenomena,  we  can  regard  inu^nal  spontanei^ 
as  their  original  source;  once  novel  modes  of 
behaviour  having  become  stable  or  habitual 
"  LawB  "  are  relatively  Btable  aapects  of  that  which 
alters  all  its  modes  in  their  turn. 

Spontaneity,  bridled  by  that  conaervatiTe  or 
stable  behaviour,  of  which  ve  have  spoken,  marta 
creative  evolution  on  the  coamic  scale. 
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things,  e.g.  among  the  nature -modes  in  their  °  ^ 
"  loose "  multiplicity,  provides  the  field  of  true 
objective  ohanoe,  or  rather  of  chance-happenings. 
We  are  not  confronting  a  unitary  World-System 
which  develops  with  utihrohen  smoothness.  We 
have  to  allow  for  the  quasi-independent  "things," 
masking  sentient  lives,  which  have  arisen  within 
it.  All  these  "  things  "  are  creative  too — they  are 
modes  of  im^ning ;  they  continue  the  character 
of  their  scarce  and  they  are  many.  And  indifferent 
to,  and  unconscious  of,  the  World-System  as  a  whole, 
tbey  oieate  and  expand  very  largely  at  cross- 
purposee.  Among  the  chance-happenings  that  come 
lo  pass,  abominations,  such  as  perplex  the  old- 
luhioned  theist,  see  the  light.  Imagination,  we 
may  say,  runs  amok  very  freely  in  the  depths.^ 

There  are  novel  happenings,  then,  the  being  and  i.  oub  mj  in 
the  character  of  which  are  not  altogether  dictated  htf^  tim^ 
by  their  antecedents ;    happenings  which  appear 
within  the  stream  of  time  more  or  less  abruptly. 
And  these   happenings,  not  eduoible  out  of  their 

antecedent  conditions,"  infect  all  other  related 
phenomena  with  chance,  and  are  further  infected 
by  the  chance  aspects  of  these  others  as  well, 
(^tuice  is  bom  when  spontaneous  creative  initia- 
tire  shows  within  the  detail  of  the  world-order. 
And  a  right  instinct  of  moat  men  recognises  that 
some  onforeaeeable  initiative  of  this  kind  does 
obtain  in    the  realms  both  of  "inoiganic"  and 

'organic"  life.  For  the  moment  we  need  not  enter 
^  a  fall  consideration  of  spontaneity  as  it  shows 
in  ourselves. 

I  6/.  Part  IIL  Chap.  IX. 
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Hegel  had  in  mind,  when  he  disonssed  "  oontiD- 
gency,"  things  whioh  are  and  are  witat  they  an  in 
virtue  of  other  thingB,  which  again  an  and  are  tdat 
they  are  in  virtue  of  others  and  so  on.  But  ire  are 
urging,  not  only  tiiat  A  b  "  contingent "  as  leaning 
on  B,  and  B  as  leaning  on  C,  bnt  that  A,  B,  and  C 
all  comprise  happenings  which  do  not  proceed 
wholly  from  *'  prior  oonditions,"  b«ng  of  the  nature 
of  unforeseeable  gifts  to  reality.  And  each  one  of 
these  gifts  t«nds  to  alter  everything  else !  CSiaoce 
ia  a  feature  of  imagining  in  creative  evolntaon. 

But  tluB  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  chance 
ohumm^  may  infect  the  detail  of  the  time-order.  If  time- 
succession  in  our  oomw  of  reality  is  finite,  if  it 
began,  there  was  an  initial  situation  not  mediated 
by  change.  In  this  situation  appear  a  variety  of 
(what  we  may  term  provisionaUy,  in  language 
borrowed  from  Mill)  "  ooexiHtencee  indeptJident  of 
catisaiion  "  ;  primitive  agents,  whose  qualities  and 
quantities  are  presupposed  by  the  time-procesfi. 
ThuB  contemplating  the  solar  system,  as  it  east* 
now,  I  can  tabulate  its  proximate  conditiona  as 
A,  B,  C.  .  .  .  Then  I  can  pass  beyond  these  ever 
backward,  until  I  reach  conceptually  the  primitive 
conditions  or  agents  X,  Y,  Z  ...  at  the  davn  of 
time-sequence.  These  agents  X,  Y,  Z  .  .  .  their 
qualities,  quantities,  and  original  relations,  mo^ 
give  UB  very  serious  pause. 

Thus  the  determinist  tells  us  airily  that  condi- 
tions A,  B,  C  .  .  .  "  meet "  in  the  solar  syBt^m, 
which  "  results  "  necessarily  from  them.  We  haw 
noted  Saws  in  this  contention  ;  we  are  to  note  yet 
another.    How  is  it  that  tho  conditions  "  meet "  in 
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this  way  at  all  J  Well,  obviously,  to  account  for 
their  "meeting,"  we  shall  have  to  woik  back  and 
back  in  tbongbt  nnti]  we  reach  the  primitive  agents, 
their  nambers,  choracteEs,  and  relations.  But  if 
iheae  were  '"  coexistences  ivdependeni  of  causation," 
all  anbaeqaent  conditioning  of  events  must  be 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  this  fact.  The  primeval 
situation  has  imposed  conditions,  not  themselves 
"  caused,"  on  the  future.  Spontaneity — nay,  chance 
— showed,  perhaps,  in  the  beginnings. 

On  the  supposition,  already  endorsed,  that  the 
time-floz  is  finite,  we  have  to  consider  from  what 
source  primitive  agente  gushed  forth,  and  to 
Bospect  that  this  source  may  reveal  spontaneous 
imaginal  initiative  yet  once  more.  It  may  be  that 
chuice  also,  manifest  at  the  very  beginnings  of 
change,  has  coloured  the  entire  story  of  our  world. 

16.  On  Consbbvatitb  or  hobe  ob  less  Stable 
Fbatubbs  in  Chanob,  with  some  Fttbtheb 
Reiiakks  on  "  Laws  "  and  on  "  Univebsals  " 

§  3.  A  Heracleitus  or  Bergson  directs  attention 
to  the  flux  or  changing  features  of  reality,  but  it  is 
vita],  withal,  to  bear  in  mind  that  chai^  implies 
that  which  endures  ;  also  that  experience  is,  in 
part,  of  more  or  lees  stable  phenomena,  many  of 
which  obstinately  resist  alteration,  and  many  of 
which  (as  in  cases  of  cycles  of  events,  astronomical, 
climatic,  etc.),  when  altered,  protest  practically 
against  change  by  trying  to  recur.  Again,  theoooMmtimi 
symbology  of  the  "conservation  of  Energy,"  in-^X^ 
adequate  as  we  found  it  to  be,  a£Srms  that  causal 
conditions  are  "  conserved  "  somehow  in  events. 
"  Energy  "  is  a  symbol  which  furthers  ^ahh  quanti- 
25 
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tative  prediotions ;  which  predictionB  are  vnified 
because  certain  modes  of  changing  in  Natore  on 
approximately  OaMe.  Note,  however,  by  the  way, 
that  stabihty  in  changing  is  not  aecorod  by  a  rnk 
that  the  "  same  "  conditions  are  followed  ref^nlarlT 
by  the  "same"  events.  There  must  be  provison 
for  the  conditions  concnrring  more  thfm  onoe. 
There  is  required,  in  short,  a  "  nniformity  of  events," 
as  Dr  Schiller  observes,^  failing  which  the  rule  that 
the  "same"  conditions  issne  in  the  "same"  events 
wotdd  not  rescue  the  world  from  chaos  or  enaUe  qb 
to  predict  to  profit.  The  relative  rates  of  change 
in  creative  evolution  must  be  such  that  the  "  same  " 
conditions  can  concur  r^ularly  and  stably  hen, 
while  novel  conditions  are  concurring  then ;  a  fax- 
reaching  conaervatiam  being  ae  essential  to  a  coBmoa 
as  it  is  to  a  political  state.  It  is  in  this  co-opa»tioa 
of  the  conservative  and  the  creative  that  we  can 
detect  one  of  the  most  striking  expresaiona  of  the 
purposiveness  of  the  world-proceas. 

Do  not  OTM-        It  is  pointed  out  by  Mill  that  "...  most  pheno- 

•ooentthB  ..V    .  ^  ^      r     - 

ratUtrofthe   mena  are  m  their  own  nature  permanent;  hamg 
""  begun  to  exiBt,  they  would  exist  for  ever  tmleas 

some  cause  intervened  having  a  tendency  to  alter 
or  destroy  them.  Such,  for  example,  are  all  the 
fact«  or  phenomena  which  we  call  bodies  .  .  - 
such,  a^in,  are  the  positiona  in  apace  and  the 
movements  of  bodiea.  No  object  at  rest  alters  its 
position  without  the  intervention  of  some  condi- 
tions extraneous  to  itself  ;  and  when  once  in  motion, 
no  object  returns  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  alters  either 
its  direction  or  ita  velocity,  unless  some  new  external 
conditions  are  superinduced.  It,  therefore,  per- 
^  formal  Logie,  p.  300. 
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petoally  happena  that  a  temporary  oause  gives  rise 
to  a  permanent  efiect."  ^  The  "  inertia,"  in  virtue 
of  whioh  a  body  perBista  in  rest  or  movement, 
describes  a  conservative  feature  of  reality  ;  but  we 
most  avoid  interpreting  "  inertia "  as  sluggish- 
ness, and  recall  that  nothing  ia  tJuictive  and  nothirtg  ia 
dttennined  solely  from  without.  Among  obtrasivdy 
stable  phenomena  the  silicates  of  the  earth's  crust, 
a  diamond,  or  a  piece  of  platinum,  contrast  markedly 
with  much  of  the  "  flux,"  so  slow  are  their  rates  of 
change.  Why  over-accent  the  transitoriness  of 
phenomena,  and  overlook  these  relatively  permanent 
things  or  enduring  events  ?  For  in  the  spheres  of 
astronomy,  geology,  biology,  and  other  sciences  the 
thing  that  is  relatively  permanent  plays,  in  fact,  a 
most  important  part.  In  psycholc^,  again,  we 
sre  apt  to  talk  glibly  of  the  "  flux,"  and  to  forget 
the  more  stable  contents  over  against  which  the 
fleeting  ones  come  and  go,  like  wisps  of  cloud 
travelhng  across  a  blue  sky. 

All  phenomena  endore  more  or  less.  And  the 
minimal  steps  of  change,  by  which  they  alter,  also 
have  their  duration,  but  wiihout  internal  lapse.  In  Eohow  of 
these  vanishing  minimal  durations  is  echoed,  as  it  tim^ivqaenM. 
were,  that  primeval  duration,  without  intemal  lapae, 
of  which  time-sequence  is  a  "corruption."  And 
hU  the  stable  aspects  of  complex  phenomena — and 
more  particularly  the  stable  viaiona  of  intellectual 
achievement,  of  art,  and  religion — remind  ua  dis- 
tantly of  that  changelras  conservative  life  of  the 
CI.  which  is  what  men  ought  to  mean  when  they 
use  the  word  "  Eternity."  But  conservative 
Activity,  as  it  shows  in  a  world  of  chance  and  change, 
1  liogie.  Book  iv.  ohap.  xv.  J  1. 
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partokeo,  of  course,  of  the  imperfeotioii  which  duub 
all  else  in  the  time-prooeflB.  Too  often  it  staffida 
for  the  obstTuctare,  stupid,  (or  mere  ■perasbeace 
which  disdains  adaptation  to  life.  Persistence  oi 
this  kind,  either  in  "  rest "  or  in  some  fixed  direc- 
tion of  change,  which  no  ingenuity  can  label  "  reoeon- 
able,"  is  illustrated  interestingly  by  pheDomenA 
such  as  the  evolution  of  the  antlers  of  the  Irish  elk,' 
the  overgrowth  (which  is  preposterous  and  sub- 
rational)  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  Man,  the  obeti- 
natfl  enduring  of  so  many  useless  organisms,  and 
of  effete  and  even  noxious  religions,  political  creeds 
and  beliefs  of  all  sorts.  There  is  an  "  inertia  "(bo- 
called)  in  the  domains  of  biology  and  psychology 
as  well  as  in  those  of  meteors,  stones,  cmd  stars ; 
and  the  activity  impUed  frequently  does  not  eab- 
serve  purpose  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  being 
called  "rational."  The  survival  of  "Form^  bgic" 
to-day  seems  a  case  of  subrational  continuance  of 
this  sort.  This  logic  is,  strictly  speaking,  what 
Dr  Schiller  has  called  it,  nonsense,  but  it  main- 
tains professors  and  recruits  students,  in  viitue 
of  a  prestige  dating  back  to  the  third  century  B-C. 
Outside  the  examination-ioom  or  profeesors'  Jectmes 
no  one  takes  this  ''  science  "  serioufdy.    Mo  one  gains 

^  In  a  lecture  od  "  Beceot  Diaooveriee  of  Eariy  Hu,"  Dr 
Smith  Woodward,  be^nniiig  with  an  eiplaoatiMi  of  vh»t  is 
known  bb  "momentum"  in  orgajiic  development,  "Aaffd 
how  one  poiticul&r  Htractuie  ma;  keep  on  growing  in  tbe  kc- 
oeBcdve  BtniotorM  of  a  speoiM,  until  it  teems  k>  kaee  *o  fowtr  to 
Hirp,  someiimet  eniireb/  outgrmning  iU  us^vbieai,  and  cmn  bttiMf 
lo  Ac  extinetion  of  lit  race."  An  example  in  ilhumdoD  «» tbe 
monstaona  growth  of  the  antlers  of  the  Irieh  elk,  "  a  pair  o( 
which  had  been  found  with  a  span  of  twelve  feet,  so  that  itiaiia 
us  ^moflt  impOHfdble  to  conceive  bow  the  creature  covU  nnj 
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inapiiation  from  it  whereby  processes  of  actual 
reasoning  are  made  clear.    Still — it  persists. 

We  have  had  something  to  say  already  respecting  The  itaUe 
the  ordinary  "  laws  "  or  generalisationB  of  science  ;  nicom.  "The 
terms  which  refer  as  to  the  stable,  conservative  °JU^°"  "^ 
regularities  or  tmiformities  which  are  observed  in 
the  flux.  With  precise  practical  predictions  in 
view,  men  of  science  incline  to  minify  the  import- 
ance of  the  quantitative  side  of  these  regularities, 
and  to  declare,  e.g.  with  Mach,  that  the  laws  of 
Kature  are  "  equations  between  the  measurable 
elements  of  phenomena."  But  very  many  "  laws  " 
(which  include  statements  about  mental  processes, 
social  life,  etc.,  as  well  as  about  Nature)  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  quaUties  and  not  quantities, 
and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  exact  numerical 
formulation  at  all.  And  often  even  in  the  r^ard 
of  Nature  (e.g.  in  biology,  when  we  are  discussing 
"  laws  "  of  evolution.  Darwinian  or  other),  we  are 
thinkiDg  primarily  of  quaUties  and  only  in  a  very 
secondary  and  vague  manner  of  quantity.  It  is 
well  not  to  be  obsessed  by  this  cult  of  quantity. 
Practical  purposes  apart,  precise  measurement 
becomes  easily  an  '*  idol  of  the  oave." 

It    goes    without    sajring    that    Newton,    Ohm,  wut  the 
Darwin,  Joule,  Helmholtz,  etc.,  are  not  interpreters  of  Nunn  tnOj 
a  celestial  legislative.    The  "  laws  "  of  Nature  are  not  ""■ 
even  remotely  analogous  to  l^al  enactments.    The 
stormy  south-west  winds  that  blow  over  western  and 
Bonth-wwtem  Europe  in  winter  are  not  "  obeying  " 
&  decree  which  Buy  Ballot,  or  some  other  studious 
meteorologist,  records.    Nor,  again,  are  they  types  of 
eternally  fixed  verities  above  time  which  condescend 
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to  embody  themselTee  somehow  in  partaonlus. 
All  this  kind  of  talking  is  mythological  mysticisni 
of  the  baser  sort.  Say  rather  with  F.  C.  S.  Schillei 
that  "  objectively  regarded,  the  laws  of  Xatnie 
are  simply  the  Habits  of  Natvn,  and  it  is  the 
rale  of  Habit  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
...  It  is  thus  because  things  have  habits  that  we 
can  understand  them  and  exploit  them."  ^  It  is  on 
this  basis  of  habit  that  our  law-finding,  whetbar 
it  aims  at  precise  quantitative  measurements  or 
not,  must  rest.  There  is  a  conservative,  as  well  as 
a  creative,  aide  to  the  time-process.  What  are  now 
habits  were  once  innovations.  They  may  not  last 
indefinitely.  The  history  of  Nature  deals  in  part 
with  the  theme  of  cosmic  habits  ;  it  can  offer  na  no 
guarantee  that  any  or  all  of  them  will  endure  for 
ever.  And  if  we  are  interested  in  a  conservation 
of  values,  it  ia  well,  indeed,  that  "  laws,"  understood 
in  this  way,  are  not  immune  from  the  gnawing  of 
time.  Much,  very  much,  of  reality  were  besl 
destroyed. 

A  law  regarded  as  a  "  universal  "  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  in  all  its  instances  and  to  affirm  a  "  ooo- 
nexion  of  attributes  "  which  is  eternal.  And  the 
"  universals  "  of  science  still  figure  prominently  in 
many  text-books  of  logic  and  philosophy.  But 
"  universals,"  which  rest  on  observed  co-existence« 
and  sequences,  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously- 
"  What  is  the  value  of  an  eternal  connexion  save 
as  a  guarantee  of  particular  judgments  (apptin- 
tioDs)  and  a  guide  to  the  prediction  of  happenings ! 
The  scientific  '  law  '  or  universal  is  no  doubt  more 
valuable  than  a  particular  observation  because  il 
*  Formal  Logic,  p.  314. 
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can  lead  to  an  iadefiuite  number  of  such  obaerva- 
tions.  But  for  all  that  all  scientific  generalisations 
axe  constructed  on  a  basis  of  particiilar  obserra' 
tioDS,  and  must  ultimately  show  themselves  relevant 
to  the  course  of  events.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  they 
become  unmeaning,  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  balk 
at  calling  them  '  true.'  "  ^  In  an  imaginal  Universe 
in  which  change  is  real,  "  connexions  of  attributes  " 
are,  perhaps,  experimental.  Such  fixity  as  may 
obtain  illustrates  the  conservation  of  values  —  of 
combinations  such  as  conspire  to  the  perfeotii^  of 
cosmic  Ufe.  Uniformities  of  no  lasting  worth  tend 
to  disappear. 

"Laws,"  then,  of  this  sort  are  true  or  false  asLawawiuoh 
mvicAle  reaUty  dictates.  But,  again,  there  are  b^^dB«wi 
"laws  "  which  cannot  be  falsified ;  "  laws  "  relevant 
to  those  kinds  of  reality  which  tve  decree  to  exist 
by  command-concept,  and  which,  by  this  command, 
are  not  mutable  at  aU.  Thus  it  is  a  stable  verity 
that  2-f2=4.  It  is  not,  indeed,  true  that  two 
added  to  two  in  the  concrete  world  of  events  always 
"make"  four.  Two  raindrops  added  to  two  others 
may  "make"  one;  1+1  unicellular  organisms,  in 
total  conjugation,  may  become  one.  But  the 
numerical  statement  is  true  of  a  domain  in  which 
dJEtingmshable  points  do  not  suffer  change,  but 
remain  stably  distinguishable.  In  this  domain  two 
points  and  two  points  do  not  "  make,"  but  are, 
four.  There  is  no  Kantian  "  synthetic  "  magic  as 
r^rds  the  points  themselves.  Nothing  happens 
among  them.  And  we  have  to  safeguard  the  "law  " 
by  supposing  that  nothing  can  happen.    We  ignore 

>F,  C.  S.  Schaier,    "Tbe    Import   of    ProposiUona."      A 
Proc.  Arisloldian  Soc  1914-16. 
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the  familiar  ezperieticee  in  which  two  and  two  so 
often  become  sensibly  one  or  five. 

2-j-2=4  means  that  the  same  points  are  viewed 
with  a  novel  purpose.  As  nothing  ex  hypot^ 
happens  to  the  points  themselvra,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing  that  they  are  always  four.  They  are  fooi, 
however,  before  oar  "  addition  "  as  well  as  after  1 
So  that  to  regard  this  "  addition,"  as  so  many 
writers  have  done,  as  amaging  mental  miracle 
seems  a  trifie  absurd.    Parturiunt  montes  .  .  . 

§  4.  "  Universals  "  have  always  been  a  source  of 
•  troablo  to  students  of  philosophy,  furnishing  s 
theme  in  which  obscurantists  take  natural  dcJ^ht. 
Avoiding  the  customary  ascription  of  timelessnoes,' 
we  might  define  a  "  universal "  as  "  anything  which 
may  be  shared  by  many  particulars."  ■  Bat  our 
path  will  not  be  free  trom  thorns.  We  have  been 
surfeited  with  verbose  discussionB  of  "universals" 
in  the  past ;  and  the  confusion  rife  in  this  branch 
of  philosophical  controversy  is  worse,  perhaps,  than 
that  in  any  other.  Feeling  myself  in  the  presence 
of  many  cortfiioting  speculations  at  cross  purposee,  1 
propose  to  drop  controversy  in  the  main  and  merely 
to  sxiggeat  what  is  the  position  of  "  universals " 
in  an  imaginal  Universe. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the  "  universah  "  <^ 
coTitroversy  cannot  he  dealt  with  in  tht  mass.  They 
are  not  all  on  the  same  footing.  Some  realities 
which  are  "shared"  by  "many"  instances  are  teoly 

1  Only  the  ooiucioiisDeaa  of  Uie  d,,  regarded  abBbiotJ?!  i> 
aboTS  time  in  this  senae  at  alL 
*  This  iB  Bertrand  RusseU'a  definition. 
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eternal — others  oome  and  go.  Some  again  ara 
"  oniTersal  "  in  a  further  sense  that  they  are  present 
in  all  regions  of  reahty  ;  others  show  only  bete  and 
there. 

The      fundamental     univemal      "  shared "     by  The 
"many"  instances  ia  the  continuum-dde  of  the  "univoiKi" 
CI.  it«elf  — the  nniveraal  conacionsnesa.     Thia  is  «™^«^'-- 
shared  by  aU  sentiente  in  ao  far  fui  they  are  aware  of 
anything  whatever.     On  the  side  of  content,  also,  "UnWerMk" 
there  are  realities  which  are  "shared"  byparticulare.  ^oimn. 
Bat  we  do  not  require  to  suppose  existents  of  the 
Platonic  sort,  and  to  sacrifice  concrete  thinking  to 
the  colt  of  a  conceptual  Back  of  Beyont.    Time- 
less   and    aapereensible   content-"  universals "    are 
gratuitous  assumptions,  and  expose  philosophy  to 
the  charge  of  taking  joy  in  the  unverifiable. 

Keep  your  thinking  about  such  content-"  uni- 
Tersals  "  concrete ;  striving  thus  to  approach  the 
coDcietenesa  of  the  Cosmic  Imagination.  The  eon- 
ceplval  "  universal "  must  go.  The  clue  to  our  mean-  Tha 
ing  ia  grasped  readily.  Consider  the  alleged  "  uni-  ""^  ■ 
versal  "  of  Colour,  not  the  concept  which  we  humans 
use  in  thinking,  but  the  cosmic  thought-reality 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  whether  we  happen  to 
think  of  it  or  not.  We  could  not  believe  that  this 
thought-reality  exists  in  the  C.I.  as  an  abstrac- 
tion "  above  "  sense  and  time,  as  a  colourless  form 
of  conception  which  does  not  even  endure.^  Nor, 
again,  could  we  believe  that  it  is  any  one  special 
colour.    It  is  rather  the  system  of  ail  colodbs 

>  Efien  it  H  nudorM  or  "  laata,"  as  the  plain  man  would  say, 
*itKoat  change,  it  is  not  "  abore  "  tim&    DoratioD,  aa  well  u 
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which  the  C.I.  includes  ;  a  class  of  itntiginal  wi^y, 
the  memberB  of  which  would  be  similar  to  the  reds, 
blues,  etc.,  which  sensible  experience  rare^  b)  ns. 
It  is  not,  accordingly,  superaeoBtble,  and,  since  it 
and  its  members  at  any  rate  endue,  not  above 
time.  We  might  call  it  an  Imaginal,  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  associations  of  Platonic  intellectoalist 
mysticism.  To  know  this  Imaginal  fully  it  would 
be  necessary,  710/  to  escape  from  sensibU  perception, 
but  to  perceive  in  the  fvUett  possible  KXty.^ 

The  special  identity,  which  unites  members  of  tliis 
system  or  class,  entitles  them  to  be  considered  apart 
and  to  be  regarded  as  an  order  articulated  in  a 
unique  way.  But  there  is  no  Imaginal  outude  or 
above  the  actually  related  colours  as  they  appear 
in  the  divine  intuition.  The  Imaginal,  as  a  scbocd- 
man  might  say,  is  wholly  present  "  m  re&tu,"  sod 
among  these  "  res  "  are  the  things  which  we  mortali 
know  as  sunsets,  pigments,  and  skies.  There  is  no 
call  to  beUeve  in  any  further  "  noetic  "  myaterj* ; 
the  sensible,  as  present  to  the  C.I.,  is  divine  thought 
itself. 

Consider,  again,  the  case  of  the  alleged  "niii- 
Tersal  "  of  science  iJready  discussed — the  "  law." 

The  "kw"  ^      "Sub-atoms,"  which  are  said  to  gravitate,  behave, 

^^^L^^  under  very  hke  conditions,  in  very  like  ways.    Tbe 

QnTitj.         "  ]^y  "  jjQjg  ;g  jjQ  timeless  reahty  ezisting  in  ite 

own  r^ht ;  it  is  what  it  is  only  because  the  things 

which  interact  are  what  they  are.    Its  "  instances " 

*  l!1ua  oontnata  ahaiply  with  the  Hftyiiig  of  the  plktoniniie 
Hegel,  for  whom  the  univenal  is  "  neitbeT  seen  nor  heud,it> 
exitteooe  ia  the  eeoret  known  only  to  tho  mintL" 
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occur  only  during  this  interaction,  and  itself,  were 
the  interaction  to  cease,  would  disappear.  But  the 
"  aub-atoms,"  in  this  event,  woiUd  survive  their 
change  of  behaviour.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admit 
that  a  "  law  "  of  this  kind  exists  in  the  C.I.  quite 
so  securely  as  does  the  Imagjual  of  Colour  just  dis- 
cussed. In  the  cases  of  many  "law8"of  "connexions 
of  attributes  "  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  "  in- 
Btancee,"  which  embody  them,  will  recur  indefinitely 
in  the  flux  of  time.  These  "  universals  "  at  least 
may  be  doomed  to  vanish  along  with  their  vanish- 
ing "  iostancra."  If,  however,  the  "  instances  "  do 
not  die  out  of  the  cosmic  memory,  but  are  conserved 
in  that  "  made  reahty  "  which  the  C.I.  harvests 
from  the  creative  process,  the  "  laws,"  as  we  under- 
litaod  them,  will  be  conserved  as  well — only,  however, 
as  aspects  of  that  total  imaginal  wealth  which  is 
present  to  the  concrete  divine  intuition. 

The  Hegehan  "  universal,"  a  phantom  grasped  only 
by  "  reflection,"  is  a  makeshift  of  defective  human 
mentality.  The  highest  experience  contains  not  con- 
tent-" universals,"  but  Imaginais  having  a  richness 
surpassing  even  our  perceptual  type  of  knowledge. 

If  the  mark  of  "  universals "  is  that  they  are  On  cxmtmt- 
" shared"  by  instances  or  pfLrticuUirs,  the  list  of  in,,^c„^ 
"  universals  '*  of  different  sorte  wiU  be  interminable. 
Bat  one  commanding  consideration  applies  to  them 
>U.  Such  existents,  about  which  we  form  concepts, 
ue  not  themselves  conceptual  in  character,  bat  exist 
in  a  richer  and  superior  form  as  aspects  of  the  con- 
crete intuitive  cosmic  imagining.  Concepts  are  modes 
*)%  of  finite  conscious  grctep.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  suppose  that  these  forms  of  gmap,  useful 
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and  indeed  indifipenaable  fca  onrselTeB,  aoqnaint  or 
with  the  maimer  in  which  the  C.I.  enjoyB  and  gnqie 
its  contents.  The  CI.  oomprisee,  indeed,  cono^te, 
because,  in  one  of  ita  creative  episodes,  it  oom[ntt9 
us  who  use  them.  The  point  is  that  it  doee  Dot 
grasp  us  and  our  characteristioB  in  a  conceptual  way. 

Writers  have  spoken  of  "  nnivfffsala  "  even  in 
respect  of  such  relations  as  "  to  the  north  of,"  etc. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  sore  as  to  what  tfaey  have  in 
mind.  If  they  mean  that  there  is  a  cosmic  epsoe- 
order  "  shared  "  by  the  ezperienoes  of  many  een- 
tients,  the  statement  holds  good.  But  relatiom  in 
this  cosmic  space-order,  it  must  be  added,  in  ao 
way  resemble  the  Hegelian  type  of  "  tmiverBal," 
which  is  imperceplibJe  and  merely  known  to  "  reflec- 
tive "  thought.  They  are  aspecta  of  imaginal  ooDciete 
thoim;ht,  and  are  discussed  conveniently  as  Imaginole' 
Viewed  in  this  light,  space  "  relations "  can  be 
interpreted  without  difficulty  on  the  lines  abeady 
ai^^gested.^ 

OnaanbtTpa  There  is  a  subtype  of  "universal"  which  bu 
Md"  wh^'hM  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  andwbid) 
m'^i^.  ittcritH  notice  before  we  pass  on. 

:  Consider  the  concepts  of  cwtain  "  Natural  KindB," 
lions,  oaks,  palms,  etc.,  which  figure  im>miiientlf 
in  some  schemes  of  creation.  Writers  have  beM 
that  these  concepts,  exalted  into  "  nniversals "  ol 
cosmic  standing,  are  the  archetypes  of  settnUe 
forms.  Though  "visible  only  to  reflection"  tlie 
arohetTpal  Kind  underlies  somehow  the  jdur^  pv ' 
ticular  instances  of  it  (lions,  oaks,  etc.),  which  an 
»  Part  IL  Chap.  IV.,  5  6,  "  Rdations." 
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revealed  to  eense.  A  etrange  hypothesis,  bnt  one 
which  the  bankruptcy  of  mechanistic  biology,  now 
obvious,  noaj  revive.    Criticism  mns  aa  follows. 

§  S.  If  archetypes  did  pre-exist  to  the  evolution  on  uohat;pM 
of   BQch  sensible  fonns,  an  issue  which  we  must  oon^d^M 
deter  to  another  occasion,  we  can  at  least  be  sure  "IS^^Jf!!!^" 
of  this.     They  were  not  "  conceptual  "  ghosts,  but,  munerfjaUy 
on  tbeir  own  level,  imagittal  exemplars  ;  exemplars,  I^^uli. 
not  superior  to  change,  but  plastic  as  are  the  models 
in  a  human  inventor's  thought.    And  they  might 
be  imagined,  I  presume,  with  a  view  to  a  new 
world-order,  even  by  a  finite  god  or  gods.     The 
exemplar  of  the  Kind  might  be  a  numerically  par- 
ticolar  model,  and  only  become  "  shared  "  hy  *'  ia- 
Btances  "  when  copies  of  it  saw  the  hght.    What  a 
striking  reform  of  behef  in  the  archetypal  Kind  is 
possible  1 

It  is  very  notable  that  such  an  archetype  conld 
begin  as  a  unit  as  particular  aa  one  of  Turner's 
juctnrea.  It  could  be  discussed  as  "  universal,"  in 
one  sense  of  this  much  abused  word,  when,  after  the 
production  of  other  things  Uke  itself,  it  had  features 
which  were  common  to,  or  "  shared  by,"  many 
particulars.  Still,  hke  the  Turner  picture,  it  would 
have  a  date  of  origin,  a  nmnerically  particular 
reality,  and  would  be  subject  to  change.  And  even 
if  it  were  to  perish,  its  copies,  I  presume,  could  still 
endure.  Gearly  we  have  here  something  very 
different  from  the  old  Platonic  "  universal "  (the 
anperparticular,  supersensible,  immutable  ground  of 
changing  particulars),  and  this  new  candidate  for 
notice  seems  worth  attention.  For  the  present  we 
ue  content  with  emphasising  once  more  the  variety 
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of   the   problems   which  thia    word    "  iiiuva«J " 

may  suggest. 

A  aenaible  archetype  of  the  sort  soggested  would 

***"'*  be  jnat  a  particular  Imaginal.    It  will  conoeni  ns 

later  to  decide  whether  such  archetypes  exist  or 

have  existed.    So  far  we  have  come  to  no  decigJOD 

in  the  matter. 

Enough  has  been  said  for  our  present  purposee 
in  respect  of  tliis  topic  of  "  Imaginals,"  to  which  ve 
shall  return.  Let  us  attempt  now,  on  the  basis  of 
foregoing  speculations  touching  the  C.I.  and  its 
more  important  features,  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Evolution  of  Nature, 
"  inorganic  "  and  "  organic,"  came  to  pass. 

§  6.  Beyerting,  however,  in  passing  to  the  question 
of  a  "classification  of  Nameable  Thin^,"  noticed 
previously  in  connection  with  Mill  (Part  11.  Chap.  11. 
§  1),  we  can  state  now  decisively  the  general  form 
which  it  must  take.  Ultimate  Reality  is  the  Cosmic 
Imagination  or  Ima^nal  Idea,  of  which  all  alleged 
"  other  "  ezistenoe  is  merely  a  form  or  mode.  Tbis 
Idba,  at  once  conservative  and  creative,  includes 
all  the  phenomena  variously  labelled  "relational 
thotight,"  "  will,"  "  pleasures  and  pains,"  "  aestiaAx 
feeling,"  "  modes  of  Nature,"  and  the  like — every- 
thing, in  short,  which  bears  witness  to  its  actuality 
by  appearing  in  our  sentient  experience.  And  not 
Tha  only  the  varied  contents,  but  also  the  conecioua  centm 

ita^^e-  ■"  which  the  contents  show,  belong  to  this  ImagiiuJ 
SikS^"   ^°'*-    ^  classification  of  Nameable  Things  presente. 
prMontt  Mr    accordingly,  no  great  difficulty,  and  can  be  made  ftt 
leisure  on  the  basis  of  investigations  such  as  are 
exciting  our  interest  in  the  course  of  this  essay. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PBBUICINABT  OBSBRTATIONS  BSaPBCTINa  "  NATUBX  " 
ABD   "  EVOLimON  " 

S  1.  "Tkb  Univerae,"  vrritm  BergBon,  "ie  not 
made,  but  is  being  made  continually.  It  ia  grow- 
ing, perhaps  indefinitely,  by  the  creation  of  new 
worlds."  1  This  saying  may  gall  believers  in  the 
Absolute,  but  it  cannot,  for  that,  be  endorsed  by 
US  without  qualification.  The  Univerae,  that  is  to  The  UniTuu 
say,  the  Cosmic  Imagination  in  the  widest  meaning  "'^i"'  nor 
of  the  term,  is  hardly  such  as  to  "  grow,"  It  is  only  ^5^'oJ*""' 
a  finite  reality  or  content  of  this  Imagination,  which  tu/ettitr, 
can  "grow"  so  that,  after  the  "growth,"  it  com- 
prises measurably  more  than  it  did  before.  The 
true  ocean  of  the  infinite,  on  which  creations  are 
ripples,  trai^cends  growth  by  transcending  measure. 
Further,  the  Divine  Life,  we  had  reason  to  think,  is 
Dot  characterised  by  perpetual  flux.  It  is  rather 
a  conservative  activity,  the  ivSpyeta  d-xivrjata^, 
vhich  may  contain,  indeed,  real  time-successions 
And  with  these  creative  episodes,  but  even  so  not 
under  constraint  of  any  eternal  necessity.  Time- 
Bwicession  is  but  the  form  of  creation ;  and  it  is 
native  to  the  freedom  of  Imagination  whether  there 
Bhall  be  creative  episodes  or  not. 

^  Cnative  Evolvikm,  English  traiulBtdoi),  p.  256. 
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Natnra- 

iutlulicht 

hypotlwBii. 


§  2.  We  are  conunitted  to  aa  attempt  to  rethink 
one  of  these  Tast  oreative  episodes,  one  which  u 
big  with  the  destiny  of  mankind.  And  for  the 
present  we  shall  be  discossing  only  an  aspect  of  thk 
episode,  to  wit,  the  Evolution  of  Nature,  or  rather 
such  portion  of  It  as  took  place  before  the  appearance 
of  animal  and  hnman  sentients  on  this  planet.  We 
are  to  recast  what  baa  been  called  Natore-philoaophv 
in  the  Ught  of  our  main  hypothesis.  We  shaU  be 
dealing  with  sooh  topics  as  tbe  Primeval  Ajqxils^. 
the  gene«B  of  time<aoocesaion,  space  (eztensitj-). 
and  causation,  the  birth  of  "law,"  immaneni 
design,  objective  chance,  order  and  disorder,  the 
foundations  of  ao-called  inorganic  evolution,  etc., 
closing  the  account  when  the  story  of  the  animal 
sentient  is  reached.  Ttiis  further  story  and  the 
momentous  developments  to  which  it  leads  will 
be  treated  at  appropriate  length  in  a  forthcoming 
Toltune. 


On  difBoaitiw  §  3.  We  aTo  to  rethink,  then,  one  of  these  net 
m'^ouT'"'*'  creative  episodes.  To  be  aware  of  it  adeqnatelj 
P™*^""-  would  be  to  reimagine  it  whole  just  as  it  was  present 
to  the  imagining  of  the  CI.  This  being  impoesible, 
we  have  to  make  Btatement«  selectively  oAiMt  it, 
according  to  some  plan,  treating  it  at  a  distance  u 
a  process  to  be  gUmpsed  only  at  points.  We  hxte 
to  substitute  for  an  ideal  of  complete  vision  the 
makeshift  devices  of  conceptual  thought ;  cnTing 
for  an  exalted  intuition  we  have  to  put  up,  ioi 
the  most  part,  with  the  husks  of  representatiTe 
knowledge.  The  mystic  of  the  market-place  protests 
loudly,  but  he,  too,  when  pressed,  has  no  better  fan 
to  give  us.  Slowly  there  falls  away  the  Hegdiaa 
hope  of  full  grasp  of  the  dynamic  of  the  Idca.    The 
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"  episode  "  ontmns  our  thinking  ;  it  was  not  woven 
on  the  loom  of  conceptual  thought.    Note  further, 
to   atill   rash  pretensions,   that  we  are  seeking   to 
rethink    one    only    among,    perhaps,    innumerable 
creative  "episodes,"  past  and  present.    Nature,  as  There  may 
we  are  to  discuss  it,  may  be  in  lai^e  part  peculiar  to  e^uted  in- 
the  oomer  of  reality  in  which  we  arose  ;  merely  one  ^^'''* 
of  an  endless  variety  of  Natures  into  which  the  CI.  SP*?*^"  ""* 
ponra  its  wealth.    This  reflection  is  sobering.    We 
are  reading  at  best  only  one  poem  in  which  the 
infinite  imagination  has  taken  shape.    And  even 
within  this  one  poem  the  greater  portion  of  the  text 
may  be  escaping  our  view.    There  may  exist  an  And  even  at 
indefinite  variety  of  "unseen  worlds"  and  modes  "our"  ■yitem 
of  conscious  life,  at  present  shut  off  from  human  ^^p"bSj 
knowledge,  but  organic,  withal,  to  this  one  system  "Wemely 
of  Nature  which  we  call  "  ours."    It  is  well,  there- 
fore, not  to  come  to  our  task  with  the  air  of  men  who, 
having  learnt  some  trifles  from  science,  hold  them- 
aelvfis  henceforth  omniscient  as  regards  matters- 
of-fsct.    It  is  unwise,  let  us  contend,  to  nrge,  in 
post-Kantisn  vein,  that  there  are  no  important 
worlds  "  beyond  the  stars,"  or  that  the  Idea  is  fully 
aware  of  itself  in  mankind,  the  supreme  expression 
of  coDBoious  life  1    The  Universe  is  a  much  more 
Berions  affair  than  this  ;  and  it  can  profit  us  nothing 
to  draw  laughter  from  the  gods. 

§  4.  The  method  of  speculation  as  to  the  birth  of 
inu^oal  Nature  is  itself  imaginal  in  an  eminent 
degree.  I  cannot,  e.g.,  observe  the  Primeval  Appulse, 
and,  with  that  before  me,  make  selective  state- 
ments as  to  what  is  taking  place.  "  Induction," 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  is  barred.  Again, 
I  cannot  deduce  the  character  of  the  Appulse  from 
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events    which    are    occoning    in    creation    now. 
Novdties  have  come  to  pass ;   the  oldest  strata  of 
Nature  are  in  part  lost  to  view  ;  the  past  has  cbaoged 
into  the  present  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  aranset 
cloud.    What,  then,  am  I  to  do  ?    First  and  fore- 
most, 1  most  adopt  Blake's  advice  and  try  to  expand 
my  imagining  into   the  imagining  of  "God" — or, 
as  we  prefer  to  say,  the  CI. — and  on  this  basis  oon- 
stnict  hypotheses  to  be  applied  to,  and  tested  by, 
phenomena   stuA   as   the   world-order   presents   note. 
This  sort  of   "intuition"  may  prove  of  genuine 
service  to  philosophy  \  the  avowedly  experimental 
character  of  the  venture,  and  the  appeal  to  ezpoi- 
ence  in  the  testing  of  its  results,  secore  as  from 
risks.    Hypotheses  we  require,  and  hypotheses,  not 
lying  ready  to  hand,  have  to  be  constmcted.    Here 
are  no  means  of  progress  on  other  lines  in  oglit. 
I  will,  therefore,  refer  critics  back  to  tbe  impor- 
tant observations  anent  intuition  and  hypotfaetds 
made  in  the  Introduction,^  adding  that  we  may 
expect    quite     hopefully    that    human   imaginiitg 
will  hold  up  the  mirror  to  that  wider  imagining, 
which  includes    Nature,  and  achieve  some  slight 
measure  of  success.    It  may  well  be  that,  despite 
the  fragmentariness  of  our  insights,  deqoite  oeim.- 
pulsory  resort,  for  the  most  part,  to  ooooeptuti 
makeshifts,  we  shall  secure  enough  truth  to  justify 
the  hazards  of  the  venture. 

§  5.  We  have  admitted,  because  we  must,  that 
there  may  exist  innumerable  Natures  other  than  the 
system  which  we  call  "  ours."  And  we  have  aUowed, 
further,  also  because  we  must,  that  very  mocb, 
perhaps  most,  of  "  our  "  system  of  Nature  may  be 

^  PEirt  L  [otrodaotion,  %  S,  "  Intoilion  and  HypoUKna." 
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closed    to    ooT    preaeTU    perceptions.    There    are,  ThaprormcM 
doabtless,  nndJBCoTered  countrieB,  "  nnBeen  worlds,"  ^jjiJlS^, 
having  toeming  populations  aaper-  and  siibbuinan, 
which  complete  the  details  of  this  system.    Room 
for  Huoh  poesibiUti^  most  be  left  by  all  sane  thinkers. 
Now  clearly  we  cannot  rethink  undiscovered  details 
in  the  course  of  our  Nature-philosophy  ;    and  a 
deadlock,  it  may  be  ui^ed,  is  inevitable  at  this  point. 
But  then  we  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  details 
of  even  the  ^miliar  modes  of  Nature,  astronomic, 
chemical,  geologic,  biologic,  etc.     The  business  of 
Nature-philosophy  is  not  to  pen  a  history  of  the 
evolution  of  a  particular  Milky  Way,  solar  system, 
planet,  or  kind  of  organism ;  not  to  raise  debates 
about  the  doings  of  mice,  men,  the  denizens  of  iiats 
and  "ethereal"  and  "super-ethereal  planes" — ^these 
matters  and  the  like  fall  to  the  province  of  science, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  or  as  expanded  to  cover 
new  fields.     We  have  no  special  interest  in  Border- 
land mysteries,  leaving,  indeed,  this  domain  mainly 
to  "  metempirical  physics  "  and  psychology.     We 
do  not  ask  with  the  modem  Magus  (an  authority 
on  unseen  worlds  ontp)  what  modes  of  telepathy 
obtain  in  the  7th  heaven,  or  whether  "  transfinite 
cardinals,"  on  the  "astral  plane,"  wear  red  robes. 
Interesting  in  itself  this  information  may  be,  but 
it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.    We 
we  concerned  here  with  the  wider  characteristics 
of  things  ;  with  such  fundamental  features  of  reality 
u  farther  understanding  of  Nature  regarded  as  a 
ptgdiieal  ivhote.    And,  in  dealing  in  this  general  way 
^th  the  genesis  and  standing  of  Nature,  we  are 
t^ved  from  the  need  of  having  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  its  every  nook  and  comer.    Newton 
cookl  diecoBs  the  eu^'s  greater  movements  without 
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referenoe  to  the  minor  moTements  which  occur  in 
a  city,  factory,  or  watch.  We  can  diBcoss  the  larger 
aspects  of  Nature-philosophy  witbont  waiting  to 
examine  every  sort  of  world  and  onanism  which 
"our"  particular  Nature-ayBtem  may  happen  to 
include.  To  make  use  of  a  convenient  metaphor,  ve 
are  attending  not  to  particular  things,  but  rather  to 
the  common  connective  tissues  in  which  they  are  set. 

Tben Una         §  6.  In  the  eyes  of  the  dualist,  even  now  by  no 

anos  bMveau   means  extinct,  Nature  is  a  collective  name  for  space- 

cf  omldmu     ^^uigi  time-stmng  phenomena — some  transient,  eoae 

^^JJJJ^     ^ain  relatively  permanent,  and  all  showing  nni- 

fonnities  of  connexion  or  laws — which  conscious 

spirit  becomes  aware  of,  but  does  not  create.    The 

things  in  this  order  of  Nature  have  no  conscious 

reality  in  their  own  right ;    differ  radically  from 

Spirit,  and  exist  independently  of  their  presence  to 

it.     This  contrast  of  Spirit  with  Nature,  which  it 

merely  encounters  or  confronts,  used  to  be  a  staple 

doctrine  of  popular  philosophy.    It  persistB,  in  ' 

refined  form,  in  the  writings  even  of  Beigson. 

But  there  is  no  radical  contrast  between  what  ve 
know  directly  in  our  conscious  experience  and  the 
things  which  obtain  in  the  order  of  Nature.  There 
is  no  such  existent  as  bare  consciousness  which 
can  come,  devoid  of  content,  to  Nature.  And 
there  is  no  sensibly  perceived  phenomenon  oS 
Nature  which  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  content 
of  a  merely  solipaistic  spirit  or  centre  of  consdous 
life.  AH  that  I  perceive  I  could,  theoreticaUy 
epeaking,  fancy,  even  if  nothing  but  my  haxy 
existed  in  the  Universe,  Even  aa  my  limited  pow^iB 
go,  I  confront  in  special  dreams  and  vivid  picturiDg 
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worlds  private  to  myself,  yet  more  remarkable  in 
many  ways  than  the  world  of  wortaday  seme — 
worlds  with  space-hnng,  time-etnmg  phenomena, 
showing  bright  colours,  sounds,  smells,  wiirmth, 
cold,  '*  resistance,"  etc.,  along  with  an  incomparably 
superior  plasticity.  It  seems  that  anything  which 
I  can  perceive  could  appear  in  this  fancy,  from  which 
the  dualists'  Nature  is,  by  hypothesis,  shut  out. 
I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  allow  that  perceptions 
attest  the  reality  of  existents  which  are  radically 
different  from  the  essence  of  sentient  Ufe. 

But  we  have  already  laboured  this  point  and  have 
decided  in  favour  of  an  idealistic  theory  of  experi- 
ence. And  we  meant  by  idealism,  not  the  behef 
that  reahty  exists  only  in  and  for  insulated  "  minds," 
inclnding,  I  suppose,  those  ascribed  to  slugs,  black- 
beetles  and  mice;  not  a  "subjectivism,"  as  it  is 
called,  which  converts  even  an  ant  or  amosba  into 
a  god,  but  simply  the  conviction  that  reality  is 
always  fundamentally  akin  to  our  conscious  experi- 
ence which  samples  it.  There  is  a  real  Xature — 
more  rich,  indeed,  than  even  neo-realists  will  allow. 
Independent  of  us  as  to  its  existence,  it  arises  within 
that  universal  experience  which  we  have  called 
(since  it  resembles  our  own  ima^ning)  the  CI.  or 
Imaginal  Idea. 

Visible  and  tangible  Nature,  however,  is  not  to 
be  r^arded  merely  as  content  akin  to  the  repre- 
sentations with  which  we  play  in  fancy.    It  masks  Nttiaamim^ 
without  question  collections  of  innumerable  sen-  ^^<u' 
tients,  not  to  be  classed  merely  as  contents,  but  ■">"»■"«■ 
rather  as  centres  of  consciousness  which  are  auxire 
of  contents.    This,  indeed,  is  now  a  widely  accepted 
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view.  "What  appears  to  ua  in  Bense-pepoeptian 
as  phyucal  nature  muat  be  a  commimity,  or  a 
complex  of  oommimitieB  of  sentient  experieocing 
beings ;  behind  the  appearance  the  reahty  most  be 
of  the  same  general  type  as  that  which  we,  for  the 
same  reasons,  assert  to  be  behind  the  appear- 
ances we  call  the  bodies  of  our  fellows."  *  And 
Professor  Taylor  adds  justly  that  "  much  of  Nature 
presomably  appears  lifelees  and  pnrpoaelesB  to  us 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  speech  of  a  foreigner 
seems  senseless  jargon  to  a  rustic  who  knows  no 
language  bat  his  own."  There  is  need,  indeed, 
to  suggest  that  some  of  these  societies  may  be  of 
types  far  superior  to  ooi  own.  (We  shall  recur  to 
this  point  in  due  season.  It  is  noticed  here  became 
it  bears  obviously  on  the  problem  of  the  correct 
interpretation  of  Nature.)  Nature,  then,  ia  (1)  akin, 
in  point  of  its  conterOt,  to  the  contents  which  fiD  our 
own  conscious  Uves  ;  (2)  masks  with  these  contents 
countless  societies  of  sentients  who  exist  not  merely 
for  others,  but  are  avxire  of  corOeiUe,  just  as  are 
mice  and  men, 

H<»iirto  §  7,  \Pe  ate  nearing,  if  slowly,  some  working 

wftrd  NuoM.  definition  of  Natore  ;  on  the  way  to  note  the  marks 
which  the  aspect  of  any  "  creative  episode,"  thus 
named,  muat  bear.  Let  us  glance,  as  we  go,  at 
some  characterisations  of  Nature  penned  by  ideal- 
Bbwmod'i.  istic  thinkers.  For  Emerson  Nature  is  the  "  pro- 
jeotion  of  God  into  the  unconscious."  This  view, 
duly  translated  by  ua,  seems  to  assert  that  the  CI. 

»  ProfeflBor  A.  K  Taylor,  EUmmU  of  Mtiaphgtia,  p.  »S. 
Th«re  ia  a  long  Tindjoation  of  HiiM  muinei-  of  infening  mJ 
"  ejoots,"  m&joT  and  nunor,  to  be  fcmod  in  tny  ImdiMiat  mJ 
£ca%.  P.S9  6. 
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extrudes  its  eorUetU  Bomehow  out  of  itself  into  an 
existertoe  unlit  by  conscious  life.  But  the  contents 
of  Nature  canztot  swing  thus  utterly  clear  of  the 
CI.  ;  while  they  mask,  as  we  noted,  societies  of 
indefinitely  numerous  sentients.  An  even  more 
important  contention,  in  regard  to  this  masking, 
is  a-waiting  us. 

Schelling,  an  objective  idealist,  regarded  Nature  s«h«iiiiic'i, 
aa  the  unconscious  primitive  poetry  of  Spirit. 
Poetry — the  word  is  a  happy  one.  But  let  us  add, 
as  against  German  "philosophers  of  the  Uncon- 
scious "  from  Schelling  to  von  Hartmann,  that  only 
conaeiotu  power  creates  and  takes  joy  in  poetry  and 
art  generally,  and  that  a  doctrine  of  the  All-con- 
scious is  required  as  soon  as  we  come  to  discuss 
conscious  sentiency  as  well  as  content.  I  need  not 
repeat  at  this  stage  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  con- 
scions  CI.  is  of  no  use  to  reactionary  thought, 
being  hostile  to  theological  behef  in  an  infinite 
peraonal  Ground. 

Schelling  wrote  of  the  "  Odyssey  "  of  Spirit  in 
going  out  of  itself  into  Nature,  the  parts  of  which, 
again,  are  outside  of  one  another.  He  gave  the  Hepi'i. 
cue,  doubtless,  to  Hegel,  for  whom  Nature  is  the 
Idea  as  "  other  than  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
outside  itself " ;  this  wlf-extemcUity  charaoteristng 
^lao  subordinate  contrasts  within  Nature.  Nature 
"  ODconsoious  and  uncontrolled  by  itself  "  is  dis- 
cussed in  that  portion  of  thought  which  concerns 
raaljty  in  so  far  as  it  is  "  seen  from  the  outside." 
Bradley's  view  is  given  in  "  Appearance  and  BAdie^'i. 
Reality."  Nature  is  "  that  part  of  the  world 
vhioh  ia  not  inseparably  one  thing  in  experience 
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with  those  internal  groups  which  feel  pleasure  ftnd 
pain.  It  is  the  attendant  medium  by  which  selves 
are  made  manifest  to  one  another.  Bat  it  shovs 
an  existence  and  laws  not  belonging  to  those  sdves ; 
and  to  some  extent  it  appears  indifferent  to  their 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  Tolitions.  It  is  this 
independence  which  would  seem  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Nature."  Bradley  does  not  make  it 
clear  how  this  "medium,"  in  which  "selves  "  are 
set,  stands  to  the  super-rational  Experience  which 
he  substitutes  for  the  H^elian  Idea.  The  Experi- 
ence alone  is  aware  of  the  secret.  His  charact^iaB- 
tion  of  Nature  lacks  precision  and  certainly  does 
not  go  deep  enough  for  our  purposes,  which  include 
the  safeguarding  of  a  real  time-succession. 

Having  noted  the  valuable  auggestiona  in  thfse 
views,  we  are  prepared  to  make  an  initial  statement 
as  to  what  we  mean  by  Nature.  It  is  not  a  state 
ment  to  be  made  in  a  breath  ;  and  there  will  be 
deepenii^s  of  it  at  snccessive  stages  of  this  essay. 
To  enable  us  to  form  a  working-notion,  round  which 
thoughts  may  crystallise,  there  will  be  eome  fore- 
Btaliing  of  results. 

Let  U3  discuss  existing  Natures  (which  may  be 
innumerable,  and  not  directly  related  to  one  another 
at  all)  as  one  Nature.  What  is  the  standing  of 
this? 

Prior  to  the  genesis  of  Nature  the  C.I.,  a  con- 
servative activity,  endures,  not  indeed  timeleesly, 
but  without  change  of  content.  It  is  a  harmonioua 
unity  of  consciousness  and  content ;  these  latter 
being   its   continuous   and   discrete   aspects.    Con- 
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Bcionsness,  as  its  etymology  su^ests,  is  the  activity 
that  graspB,  knows  together,  or  co-awares.  In  being 
what  it  is,  however,  it  implies  also  content,  and 
shows  in  this  content,  as  that  togetherness,  in 
TariooB  orders,  which  content-differences  display. 
Consciousness  and  content  are  indivisible  aspects 
of  the  infinite  harmony. 

Nature  is  bom  with  the  Appidse  to  Change  ;  with  Ths  g«iMi> 
that  all-important  initiation  of  real  time-succession  "  '*""' 
which  we  shall  disooss  later.  A  germinal  World- 
System  detaches  itself,  or  buds  off,  from  the  infinite 
imaginal  matrix  :  a  System  condemned  by  its  origin 
to  finitude  and  imperfection,  and  which  generates 
evil  inevitably  as  its  evolation  proceeds.  Hotc  this 
detachment  of  the  cell  within  the  mother-stuff 
takes  place  we  have  yet  to  trace ;  for  the  moment 
we  are  treating  the  event  as  accomplished.  What, 
then,  of  Kature  ?  Let  us  consider  it  for  the  moment 
without  importing  the  complication  of  finite  seo- 
tients.  It  is  not  so  much  an  "  Odyssey  "  (in  Schel- 
ling's  sense)  of  the  C.I.  It  is  rather  an  aspect  of 
a  poem,  into  which  the  CI.  does  not  empty  itaelf, 
since  the  CI.  is  beyond  the  level  of  growth  and 
losses,  is  ondiminished,  so  to  speak,  by  its  over- 
Sow.  Nattun's  substance  or  body  is  literally  stuff 
"  BQch  as  dreams  are  made  of "  ;  the  imaginal 
content  aheady  mentioned,  which  changes  into 
ever  new  forms  during  the  time-ptocess.  In  its 
htdding-off  a  germinal  World-System  becomes,  in 
H^lian  tai^u^e,  in  a  sense  "  other  than  "  and 
"outside"  its  ground;  stands  out  isolatedly  like 
a  blot  on  the  radiance  of  eternity.  The  descent  of 
this  nascent  world  into  the  storms  of  confiicting 
nmltipUcity,  the  unrest  of  chaise,  is  the  genuine 
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The  Hetaphyaicsd  Fall ;    the  prioe  of  a  new  creative 

"^^^**^  episode.  "  Universe  "  seeios  almost  to  have  passed 
into  "  Hultiverse."  Daring  the  descent  "  ont- 
sidenees "  or  "  exteniality "  beoomee  self-exter- 
nality as  well.  One  part  of  Nature  beoomea  moie 
or  less  exclusive  of  another,  tiboogh  loss  of  oontinaitT 
can  never,  it  is  lame,  be  quite  oom^dete.  It  ii 
a  misconception  of  this  self-extemality  which 
lends  such  support  to  the  mechanistic  hypotb^c^ 
of  reaUty. 

Thus  Nature  is  an  aspect  of  a  creative  tboi^bt 
or  oontent-whole  within  the  C.I. ;  a  sob-wtoie 
which  develops  more  or  lees  independently  of  tbe 
content  of  the  contervative  background  over  against 
which  it  appears.  If  there  be,  in  truth,  innamer- 
able  Natures,  they  are  independent,  not  only  of 
this  coatent-backgTonnd,  but  also  of  one  another.  ' 
It  is  oecessEiry  to  say  "  aspect,"  since  sharp  aepua- 
tioQ  of  the  content-side  of  a  Nature  from  tbe 
"  Bcious "  taid  '*  conscious  "  sentient  lives  allied 
with  it  will  not  be  fonnd  to  bring  satisfaction. 

The  diTMtion       The  direction  of  the  process  !    Towards  leoover; 

proaen,  ot  the  hanuonious  state  whence  it  arose.    Even  s 

romance  of  the  CI.  comes  to  a  close.  Bnt  this 
return  of  creation  into  the  eternal  present,  which 
is  not  "  timeless  "  hut  endures  without  change, 
will  concern  us  later. 


Nktnrauid         Within  Nature  arise  finite  sentients  of  all  grades, 
imu        sub-  and    doubtless    superhoman,  which  are  all 
A  witb  it.  ••  gpjpjtig  »  jQ  t^i^jg  commanding  sense,  that  tbe; 
aware  themselves  directly  and  immediately  in  s^- 
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deling,  knov  their  being  from  the  inside.*  The 
intient  is  a  reality  which  is  preaerU  to  Uxlf.  Even 
fish  is  sacli  a  reality  in  so  far  as  it  awaree,  however 
imply,  a  food-particle.  But  the  particle  is  eaid 
o  have  no  consciooH  reaUty  of  its  own ;  it  is  a 
eality  which  is  awared  only  becaose  it  is  premrU 
0  another.  Oo  the  other  hand,  the  "  imconBoioiiB  " 
)&rticle  is  more  than  an  appearance  to  the  fish- 
tentieDt.  It  points,  also,  to  a  content  of  Nature 
vhich  exists  whether  the  fish-sentient  is  influenced 
by  it  or  not.  And,  like  all  other  aspects  of  the 
perceived  order,  it  masks  communities  of  minor 
BeotieiitB  which  are  more  than  mere  contents  which 
Bentiente  aware.  Shall  we  nif;e  that  there  is  no 
element  of  content  whatever  in  Nature  which  is 
not  pieeent  in  some  manner  to  sentients  of  different 
grades  ?  Onr  account  of  the  evolution  of  Nature 
will  include  this  view. 

5  8.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  evolutionary,"  Wh«tuu» 
as  apphed  to  change     inoi^amc,"     organic,    etc.  ?  of  moh  tamu 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  writers  have  used  it  "oiu^y*'-<'*ud 
"Vaguely  as  a  label  for  any  hypothesis  about  Nature  "BToiutioi." 
vbich  derives,  by   a  gradual  process  preferably 
mechanistic,  the  h^her  and  richer  out  of  lotver  and 
poorer  "  elementary "  agendea.    The  same  strain- 
™£  after  explanation  by  the   lower  and  poorer 
ehaiacterises    much    of    popular    "  evolutionary " 
HfKCTilatJon  as  to  the  origins  of  intellectual  and 
moral  faculty.    This  desperate  enterprise  is  useful 
to  DB  here.     It  has  the  value  which  attaches  so 
often  to  error.     It  enables  ns,  however  &ulty  our 

'  'Hie  refereiKM  ii  not,  of  oourse,  to  rtfiedive  BeU-oonscioiiBiues, 
wfaich  it  a  KlaUvely  late  derelopmeot  and  probably  nnknown 
Mow  the  homan  level. 
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own  hypothesis  may  prove,  to  point  ont  onhee'ta- 
tingly  what  Evolution  is  not. 

Evolution  as  based  on  the  movements  of  m&ss- 
particles  ;  on  transformations  of  a  mythological 
calculator's  entity  called  "  finergy  "  ;  on  a  mechani- 
cally-conceived "  Ether  "  and  "  Energy  "  oo-opM»i- 
ing  ;  or  on  other  like  conceptual  figments,  doee  not 
coocerD  us.  It  has  been  disposed  of  already  in 
another  place.' 

Agnostic  evolutionism  has  been  attempted: 
only  surface-phenomena  and  generalisationB  atmut 
these  being,  by  proclamation,  in  view.  But 
^piostics,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  confine  themselves  to  surface-phenomeiu ; 
they  always  invade  metaphysics,  without  desiring 
overtly  to  do  so. 

Spencer,  who  is  a  good  representative  of  this  class 
of  thinker,  regards  Evolution  as  "  an  intf^tioo 
of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion; 
during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  cob^eni 
heterogeneity ;  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation."  This. 
indeed,  is  the  definition  found  in  Fir^  Princi]its- 
It  has  grave  defects.  There  is  (1)  the  fundamenUl 
trouble  that  the  sturface-phenomena  are  not  kepi 
impartially  in  view,  the  abstractions  used  to  re- 
think them  being  of  mechanistic  tyi>e.  And  (i) 
these  abstractions  become  increasingly  difficult  h)  d^ 
as  the  "  synthetic  philosophy  "  leaves  physics  for  bio- 
logy<  and  biology  for  psychol(^;y  and  eociology,  etc. 

1  (y.  H  1. 2. 3,  CtMp.  IV.  Part  IL  | 
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rhos    "integrations  of  matter"  and  "dissipations 
it  motion  "  are  hardly  illuminatiTe  as  r^ards  the 
ii^inctive  phenomena  of  organic  function  and  con- 
scious   individual  Ufe.    What  of  the  Fonnula  of 
Evolution,  for  instance,  in  respect  of  the  ohangea 
ia   my  own  history  J     Does  not  conscious  process 
seem    of  consequence  in   this  domain  1     Now  in 
First  Princi'pUs  there  is  seemingly  an  attempt  to 
anticipate  this  kind  of  criticism.     It  consists  in 
a.doptioQ  of  the  view  that  "  no  idea  arises,  save  as 
the  reenlt  of  some  physical  force  expended  in  pro- 
ducing it."  *    The  intention  ia  to  dispose  of  con- 
scious process  as  incidental  to  the  transformations 
ot  Force,*  a  metaphysical  adventure  which  requires 
daring.    But  even  if  conscious  process  can  he  dealt 
with  in  this  way,  is  it  not,  as  a  phase  in  Force- 
tranafonnation,  itself  a  "force"  ^     And  ought  not 
its  phenomena,  being  at  least  as  real  as  the  pheno- 
mena ascribed  to  physical  "  Force,"  to  receive  some 
sort  of  recognition  in  the  Formula  of  Evolution  ? 

I«tor  Spencer  came  to  regard  conscious  process 
and  allied  cerebral  change,  not  as  causally  related 
phenomena,  but  as  "  subjective  "  and  "  objective  " 
faces  of  the  same  occult  reality.  The  Formula, 
withal,  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  amended. 

Agnosticism  of  this  type  is  clearly  working  to  Tbe 
explain  the  higher  and  richer  by  the  "  elementary  "  „,ot. 
lower  and  poorer.    It  wishes  to  reshufBe  a  very  few 
plain  cards  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  out  all  the  other 

■  P.  217. 

*  Spencer  nsca  the  word  "Force"  very  looeelyL  It  Btands  now 
for  tm  noknowD  x,  now  for  what  modern  phymcists  mean  by 
"  Energy,"  at  in  the  dednctions  from  the  permatenoe  of  "  Force." 
lie  piedae  relation  to  "  Motion  "  remaioB  obeouie. 
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cards,  including  court  cards,  from  itB  "wntelied 
hand."  Bat  bow  can  it  aucoeed  except  by  » 
conjoier's  artifice  ?  Its  wholesale  derivation  of 
"  heterogeneity "  from  "  homogeneity,"  in  the 
field  of  "  Matter,"  "  Motion,"  "  lime,"  and  "  Space,'' 
is  of  a  piece  with  its  treatment  of  the  standii^  of 
oonaoions  life.  The  fallacy  of  simplicity  has  foimd 
yet  another  victim. 

One  readily  understands  why  men  "  ezplun  " 
complex  phenomena  by  saying  that  they  are  wnu- 
thirig  eise ;  not  what  they  announce  themselves  to 
be,  but  two  or  three  aimple  and  familiar  kinds  of 
phenomena  variously  related.  They  are  bribed  by 
the  sense  of  power,  the  apparent  intellectual  mastery 
enjoyed.  We  are  to  urge,  however,  in  respect  of 
Nature,  ( 1 )  that  its  contents  never  were  even  api«Dxi- 
mately  "  homogeneous  "  at  any  stage,  and  (2)  that 
snch  "  heterogeneity "  as  Spencer  derives  from 
"  homogeneity "  belongs,  in  strict  truth,  to  the 
domain  of  creation.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  in 
our  views  about  causation  already  stated.  Causa- 
tion, conservative  and  creative  aiike,  is  imaginnl ; 
and  imagination  does  not  build  new  edifices  simply 
by  rearranging  old  bricks. 

The  "endless  redistributing  of  Matter  and 
Motion,"  which  constitutes  the  world-ordw  of 
Spencer,  constructs  nothing  which  it  is  not  bound 
to  destroy  later.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  con- 
servation of  values.  Not«  that  the  Power  mani- 
fested in  this  futile  changing  is  strictly  determined. 
It  is  and  behaves  only  as  an  iron  necessity  decrees. 
Contrast  it  with  the  spiritual  Idea,  the  apontAoeity 
of  which  shows  in  creation,  and  which  holds  aH 
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ontent    plaetio   to   the  final   profit,    perhaps,   of 
oDsciooB  life. 


Becoming  of  definite,  coherent,  heterogeneous  forms  r«ud«d  h 

af   "matter"  out  of  indefinite,  etc.,  ones.    We™Ji„"*' 

cannot  simplify  reality  in  this  ni^;ardly  one-sided 

manner,  if  we  want  truth.    Nor,  again,  to  turn  to  the 

opposite  extieme  of  thought,  is  Evolution  a  making 

''explicit"   or  "actual"  of  a  system   "implicit" 

or  "  potential,"  as  some  idealists  will  have  it,  in  a 

Ht&tic  spiiitual  Absolute.    These  terms  "  implicit  " 

and  "  potential  "  and  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia 

have  much  in  common.    Fundamentally,  whatever 

subsidiary  features  it  may  display,  Evolution  is  a 

creative  romance  within  a  Power  of  which  the  best 

lepresentatioD  is  famished  by  our  own  imagining 

—conservative  (or  reproductive)  and  creative  (oon- 

Etroctive  or  productive).    It  is  a  romance  at  once 

splendid  and  infernal,  an  epic  uncensored,  to  its 

artistic   gain,    by  the   narrow  moral   conventions 

of  mankind.     Scientific  generaUsations  about  it  re- 

Bemhle  a  bookworm's  notes  about  OtheUo ;   they 

<leal  abstractly  with  certain  features  of  the^  playi 

but  they  miss  the  concrete  movement  of  the  whole. 

And  they  leave  us,  of  comse,  utterly  in  the  dark  as 

to  the  productive  activity  which  decreed  that  the 

witole  should  be. 
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CHAPTERn 

NATURB   (OB  THE   NATUSBS)    BEQAS 

Hat«nb«*a.  §  1.  In  thia  account  of  the  evolution  of  Nature  ve 
are  Bupposing,  of  course,  that  Nature  b^an.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  real  time-^acceesion,  and  that 
this  succession  had  a  first  stage  ;  that  it  preeapposee 
what  will  be  dealt  with  later  under  the  name  of  tbe 
Initial  Sitvation.  We  believe,  further,  thoagh  the 
consideration  is  not  yet  folly  relevant,  that  it  will 
close  in  a  "divine  event":  the  tfavail  of  crea- 
tion having  served  its  turn.  The  "  Bpecious " 
present,  alone  possible  in  the  welter  of  oh&nge, 
will  pass  away.  The  stru^sles  of  Becoming  viSl 
issue  in  the  perfected  result  in  which  there  remuos 
no  scope  for  change. 

A  Suite  tirna-  To  Buppose  this  is  to  say  onoe  more  that  finitude 
mDupntofa  characterises  our  World-System  in  a  time  n^ard 
1^*!^"""  as  ill  all  other  respects.  Any  ripple  on  the  ocean 
of  the  infinite  is  finite,  just  because  it  is  not  lbs 
ocean  itself.  And  there  may  be  imnunerable 
ripples  or  world-processes  to  be  taken  into  aoooant, 
No  one  World-Syslem  could  comprise  the  variety  tdiiA 
creation  requires.  Not  all  kinds  of  phenomeoa  are 
" composaible,"  as  Leibnitz  put  it.  "The  sum  of 
all  tbat  is  compossible  and  therefore  exists  ve  call 
the  world,"  which  is  condemned  in  this  "«J  ^ 
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finitnde  in  omntbtu  generibua.  Now  we  Bhall  have 
reason  to  hold  that  time-succeeaioti  (like  space) 
is  an  imaginal  invention  which  furthers  "  compos- 
dbtlity,"  and  hence  that  Tariety  of  phenomena 
which  is  80  remarkable  in  the  case  of  onr  partionlar 
World-System.  Time-Bucceasion  ib  a  finite  aspect  of 
a  finite  World-System.  It  does  not  lore  as  into  an 
"  infinite  regress."  It  presupposes  a  genoine  Initial 
Sitaation,  from  which  our  particular  World-System 
emerged.  Non  eat  factua  mundua  in  tempore,  aed 
cum  temj»re,  if  by  "  tempua "  we  agree  to  mean 
time-eocceeedon. 

Are  we  to  belteve  in  Cosmic  Nights  and  Days  t 

§  2.  The  question  now  ariseis  :  If  we  accept  the 
lealityof  imiamerable  World-Systems,  how  do  these 
cr^ttiTe  episodes  belong  to  the  CI.  ?  Some  may 
nige  that  the  contemplative  (or  conservative)  and 
the  creative  aspects  of  the  divine  hfe  take  shape  in 
aherwjiiTig  Cosmic  Nights  (non-creative)  and  Days 
(creative) ;  in  eras  of  merely  conservative  conscious 
Activity  and  in  eras  in  which  world-processes  oocnr 
as  well,  like  the  universal  Pralayas  and  Manvan- 
taras  of  Indian  behef .'  And  they  may  suggest  that 
our  experience  lends  some  support  to  this  notion 
of  ^temation.  Nature  itself  might  be  cited  as  a 
witness.  "Throughout  all  her  refpona  she  oscillates 
^m  tension  to  vis  viva,  from  vis  viva  to  tension,  "The  our  tor 
obflerves  Tyndall ;  *  and  this  osciUation  is  to-nI^'^ 
pe&ted  unmistakably  in  the  story  of  the  nations  ^^^""f 

aod  in  our  own  individoal  lives.    In  recent  biological  (amUva). 

vriUng  it  has  been  u^ed  that  "alternate  periods 
'  "Ob  the  Cmstitiition  of  Natoie."    Spencer  hai  d 

xni^  die  iame  thought  in  his  Bkytkm  i^  Motion. 

27 
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of  stability  and  traDHfomiRtioQ "  fignre  ia  the 
history  of  all  animal  and  plant  species,  as  de  Vnei 
and  the  mutatiomBts  contend.  As  on  the  amal 
scale,  so  on  the  great.  There  may  be  like  idtem- 
tions  trom  tension  to  vis  viva,  etc.,  on  the  ooamic 
scale.  **  Tension,"  as  applied  to  the  activity  of  tk 
C.I.,  seems  a  poor  symbol.^  Still,  even  a  BogsoD  bw 
appealed  to  "  de-tension  "  as  generating  the  nattml 
order  and  space.  And  if  we  are  rid  of  this  too  dietanl 
symbolism,  and  interpret  the  alternations  on  (lie 
lines  of  imsginal  oonsraration  and  creation,  are  we 
not  vithin  hail  of  the  troth  ! 

But  if  this  be  a  tolerable  truth-claim,  it  ii  aa 
which  even  Mill's  Finite  God,  were  He  metel;  tiie 
ruler  of  our  particular  World-System,  conld  not 
verify  for  us.  There  are  points  respecting  which 
even  a  society  of  gods  may  be  agnostic  ;  and  this 
seems  one  of  them.  And  not  being  a  god  and  being 
unable  to  guess  to  any  profit,  I  prefer  to  state  a 
personal  inclination,  rather  than  a  conviction,  tiim. 
The  alternations  noted  are  of  great  significBDce  ic 
the  regions  where  they  are  noticed,  and,  of  couiae. 
specially  satisfactory  to  a  way  of  thinking  mi  ^ 
ours.  But  they  hardly  convoy  us  to  infereDns 
about  universal  non-creative  Nights  and  ciaiti>^ 
Days.  There  emjur^s  ever  the  genuine  present  d' 
Et^nal  Day  :  the  Day  of  the  All-conscious  Idu 
or  CI.  Creative  episodes  may  be  in  the  conteat 
of  this  Idba  or  they  may  not.  Its  freediHii  is 
not  limited  by  rbytbms  of  alternation  unpoe^ 
by  some  dark  fate  beyond  its  pale.  Then  can  be 
no  such  fate  beyond  the  Infinite.    Let  us  tiien  lie 

*  It  is  STmboliaataoD  od  the  bams  of  "  Energy  "  <^  '^ ' 
oalonlfttors'  entity  and  &ot  &  reality  of  ooomio  Stat^i^ 
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content  to  dispense  vitli  sappositiooB  about  inevit- 
able altomatJons  of  contemplation  and  creation. 
Let  OS  simply  hold  that  Ultimate  Reality  is  this  in- 
finite saperpersooal  Idba,  and  that  creative  episodes 
are  present  to  it  ae  expressions  of  its  freedom.  This 
will  BofGce  for  all  the  pm^ses  of  this  essay,  and  will 
rescue  us  from  coming  to  a  decision  on  a  matter  too 
far-reaching,  it  may  be,  for  the  experience  of  gods. 
Let  OS  note,  in  conclusion,  that  the  concept  of 
altemations  and  of  simultaneously  evolving  World- 
Systems,  not  directly  related  to  one  another,  raises 
an  additional  difficulty  about  time.  Can  these, 
perhaps,  insulated  World-Systems,  present  in  some 
mannra  to  the  C.I.  bat  not  to  one  another,  be 
described  as  constituents  of  a  single  time-stream 
at  all  t 

We  return,  then,  to  the  riddle  of  how  our  par- 
ticular World-System,  of  which  an  aspect  is  Nature, 
began.  It  is  prudent  to  leave  the  genesis  of  the 
other  possible  Systems  to  be  discussed  by  authorities 
better  informed  than  ourselves.  So  problems  con- 
nected with  universal  non-creative  Nights  and 
creative  Days — ^if  such  there  be — vanish  from  these 
p^es  and  henceforth  will  trouble  us  no  more. 

S  3.  The  tinw-limitations  of  oar  World-System  " 
have  often  been  discussed  by  men  of  science  in^^^i^ 
connection  with  *'  Enet^  " ;  a  device  of  symboliaa-  ^^^^^  '^ 
(ion  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  over  uncritically  B^item. 
and  breated  as  if  it  were  metaphysics,  bat  which 
offers  for  all  that  valuable  matter  for  retranslation 
into  our  sort  of  thought.  The  outlook  of  the 
"  Energy "  symboUsts  is  as  follows.  All  that 
luppens  io  our  World-System  is  incident  in  the 
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transmntatioiu  of  "  Energy "  flowii^  down  from 
its  remote  headwatera  into  the  dead  sea  of  unifonn 
heat-"£nei^."  The  stream  does  not  Sow  nn- 
obecked,  but  stagnates  in  places  as  "  potent 
Enet^gies,"  eTentoally  to  continue  in  "  kinetk 
forms  "  its  mmung  down  to  the  level  where  tzans- 
mutations  cease.  The  BymboUsation  is  patent. 
When  we  oome  to  look  for  "  Energy  "  itself,  we 
cannot  find  it.  It  dodges  ua  under  its  adl^ed  quali- 
tatively different  "  kinetic  forms  "  or  relzeats  into 
*'  potential "  being ;  a  eeoluaion  in  which  it  is 
treated  hy  science  as  still  somehow  real  and  merely 
hidden  from  view  I  When  we  sfe  stud  to  ntiliM 
"Energy,"  what  do  we  do  I  We  move  tliingi; 
and  on  this  other  events  happen.  These  faappu- 
ings,  again,  are  said  to  display  "  Energy  "-equTa- 
lencea  ;  a  certain  amount  of  one  sort  of  "  Ene^  " 
being  transformed  into  a  certain  amount  of  another 
sort,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churning  of  wattf  in 
which  the  constant  relation  between  mechanic^ 
"  Energy  "  expended  and  heat-"  Energy  "  produced 
is  expressed  by  Joule's  law.*  But  these  equivaleiiceB 
mark  conservative  relationa  between  pbenomena- 
transformations,  not  conservation  of  an  eatity, 
"  Energy,"  which  has  never  been  observed,  sod 
which  seems  clearly  an  ingenious  device  invented  b) 
aid  calculations.' 

Bat,  treating  the  symbolism  warily,  let  m  look 
at  the  world-transformatjons  as  numy  anthoritjes 
interpret  them  in  ite  light.  The  "  go  "  of  a  World- 
System  is  said  to  depend  on  the  "  £nergy  "-tnnB- 

*  772  foot-ponndB  bdng  "  expended  "  to  raiao  tbe  tempentnte 
oE  1  lb.  of  w»ter  1  degree  Fahr. 

■  Sm  Pm*  H.  Ch»p.  rV.,  "  Eaergy,"  pp.  Slt20. 
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formations,  and  the  sum  of  these  changes  posaiUe 
has  been  called  the  "  entropy  "  of  the  Syatem.  As 
the  transformations  proceed,  then,  there  is  a  fatal 
descent  to  levels  of  lower  transformability,  and  from 
these  toward  the  waste-level  of  unavailable  "Energy  " 
of  uniform  heat.  Now  the  first  law  of  Thenuo- 
dynamica  asserts  that  the  "Energy"  thus  d^raded 
into  onifonnly  diffosed  heat  is  still  conserved  ;  the 
second  law  warns  us  that,  althoogh  conserved,  it  is 
"  onaTailable."  "Capacity  for  work  "  is  lacking,  even 
in  a  World-System  saturated  with  such  "Energy." 
The  critic  who  reoalls  that  "  Energy "  has  been 
ventojfeeomely,  but  very  widely,  defined  as  "  capa- 
city for  work,"  may  smile.  But  the  symbolism  is 
unashamed.  It  retorts  that  "  capacity  for  work  " 
has  been  (not  annihilated  but)  dissipated  in  the 
"kinetic  Enrages"  of  very  small  units,  the  un- 
co-ordinated  antics  of  which  are  so  much  fntile 
Diotion.  Could  these  motions  be  directed,  e.g.  by 
a  hypothetical  "  molecular  inteUigence,"  the  dead- 
lock might  cease.     Of  which  later. 

The  law  of  d^radation  has  a  special  significance  signifinDoa  of 
for  as.    It  warns  us  of  the  time-limitations  of  our  JJHJ,^?™*^ 
Wotld-System.    Bergson  says  of  it,  "Essentially  it  "a>e>w-" 
ftzpresses  the  fact  that  all  physical  changes  have  a 
tendency  to  be  degraded  into  heat,  and  that  heat 
tetMis  to  be  distributed  among  bodies  in  a  uniform 
manner.    In  this  less  precise  form  it  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  any  convention ;   it  is  the  most  meta- 
physical of  the  laws  of  physics,  since  it  points 
oat  without  interposed  symbols,  without  artificial 
devices  of  measurement,  the  direction  in  which  the 
World  is  going.    It  tells  us  that  changes  that  are 
viable  and  heterogeneous  will  be  more  and  nkore 
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diluted  into  changefl  that  are  invisible  and  hono- 
geneons,  and  that  the  instability  to  which  ve  ove 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  our  solar  system  will  gradually  give  way  to  the 
relative  stability  of  elementary  vibrations  con- 
tinually and  perpetually  repeated."  >  But  BergsoD, 
in  this  account  of  what  the  law  tells  ns,  is  still 
dealing  with  symbols.  The  different  kinds  of 
"Aeoi-Eneigy"  discussed  by  science  (kinetic  Enei^ 
of  molecular  taranalation,  "  spin  heat,"  *'  wobble- 
heat,"  and  so  fori^h)  eire  all  markedly  symbolic 
devices.  They  are  not  variants  on  what  we  mean 
by  "  heat  "  when  we  bite  hot  potatoes,  but  aie  sub- 
stitutive concepts  by  which  physicists  represent  to 
themselves  aa  yet  imperceptible  happenings  in  Nature. 
They  are  schemata  of  moving  particles  thought 
very  abstractly ;  ideas  impossibly  adequate  to  what 
is  going  on.  Were  the  factual  happenings  per- 
ceived, they  would  be  hke  familiar  happeniiigs 
which  are  present  to  sense.  And  even  thus  the; 
would  mask  rdatuma  of  aerUients  whose  lives  cannot 
be  cut  down  merely  to  "  vibrations  continoally  ami 
perpetually  repeated," 

In  connection  with  these  lives,  we  must  recall  tbe 
admission  of  men  of  science  that  the  seoond  law  of 
Tbermodynamics  would  not  hold  strictly,  if  ^ 
psychical  factor  could  regulate  the  movemente  of 
the  small  unite  of  a  so-called  uniform  heat  level- 
Let  a  distinguished  physicist  speak:  "As  bss 
always  been  underatood  by  the  best  exponents  of 
the  law,  the  existence  of  any  sort  of  '  molecular 
intelligence '  would  vitiate  the  second  law.  ^ot 
though,  throughout,  we  have  spoken  of  mean  yelo- 
^  Creative  Bvolvtion,  English  traaslatioii,  pp.  266-1. 
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city,   mean  kmetic  energy,  etc.,  as  the  atatiBtical  bihm  Kktua 
averages  applying  to  the  whole  immense  swarm  of  SJ^il^^ 
molecules,  avenges  which  have  perfectly  definite  ^*,|5^|^*" 
valoeSi  the  individual  molecules  in  the  same  mass  dTnuuka 
of  matter  depart  from  the  average  valnes  widely  "  iupMoiubie 
(Soddy).    Such  variations  could  be  used ;    at  any  "y"*""^- 
rate  there  is  no  theoretical  objection.    The  point 
of  capital  interest  to  as  is  that,  since  Nature  masks 
sentient  communities,  a  psychical  factor  is  forth- 
coming, however  undeveloped  we  may  suppose  it 
to  be.    And,  in  fact,  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
psychical  character  of  Nature,  we  must  prepare  to 
abandon  belief  in  all  symbolism  which  requires  the 
second  law   to    be   rigidly   true.    Meanwhile    the 
value  of  the  law  for  practical  thinking  subeiBts 
nmmpaired. 

The  aymbolism  of  "Energy-degradation"  is  a 
way  of  regarding  a  World-System  as  through  a 
glass — ^very  darkly.  Its  s^nificance  to  us  consists  in 
its  being  a  hint,  from  the  side  of  science,  that  our 
World-Sjvtem  and  its  relatively  closed  sub-systems 
are  of  6nite  duration,  having  beginnings  and  ends. 
Worlds,  it  is  suggested,  have  careers  in  which  a 
certain  fund  of  mutability  can  be  spent  and  no 
more.  They  strike  the  mind  as  moving,  slowly  but 
fatally,  toward  a  day  of  doom.  They  are,  perhaps, 
all  experiments,  and  there  is  a  tide  in  their  affairs, 
which  may  or  may  not  lead  on  to  fortune,  but  which 
has  itfl  inevitable  turn. 

Suj^estions  for  deriving  these  funds  of  muta-uitim&te 
bility  indefinitely  from  prior  sub-systenu  and  Systems  ?^^™^ 
are  not  satisfactory.    The  ultimate  origin  of  the  "Bnus™-" 
"  Energies "  must  be  sought,  as  Bergson  himself 
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oonoladee,  in  ui  "  extra-apUial  "  Boorce.^     Haviiig 
DO  further  use  for  tbe  *'Eneq^"-^mboIiBin,  we 
r^nrn  to  naked  metaphyBice  to  take  aooount  only 
of  the  activity  of  tbe  TmagiiuLi  Idba.     There  is 
aaaotedly  "  capacity  ioi  work  "  of  a  peychic^  ot 
spiritual  kind  here ;  and  it  is  no  eeoiBt  how  ve 
are  going  to  read  the  symbolism  which  has  been 
Howwewa     diBoossed.     Tbo  Tepreeentative-fiotioo    of    scieDc«, 
^Smy".      "  Ehiergy,"  stands  for  oontent-actiTitiee,  oonaova- 
■jnnbdtun.      jj,^  ^^^  creative,  of  the  plastic  Idba  ;  euod  alleged 
modes  of  "  finergy  "  mask  always  modes  of  conscioaB 
and  "  soiooB  "  life.    The  implicatdons  of  our  treat- 
ment of  oonsoiouanesa  and  activity  (Part  II.  C3up.  I- 
§§  2-17)  are  being  drawn  forth  into  the  light. 

Though  yon  can  Tise  a  symbolism  of  tbe  degrs<la- 
tion  of  "  Energy,"  you  must  not  take  it  too  sai- 
ously  and  degzade  the  World-System  as  well.  This 
system  does  not  begin  with  mere  motions  and  mus- 
particles,  and  it  does  not  end  in  "heat,"  i^. 
moTemeots  distribnted  in  a  uniform  way  among 
such  particles.  Sitoatdons  of  this  class  belong  to 
the  Newland  of  abstraotiona  and  representative 
fioUons. 

The  uniformly  distributed  "  heat  "  stage  of  ele- 
mentary vibrations,  spins,  and  wobbles  might  be 
regarded  as  a  way  of  symbolising  the  senility  of 
a  System.  The  formw  very  complex  life-phem- 
mena  of  the  System  have  oeased,  but  the  siniple 
rations  of  very  humble  aortt  of  serUientt  (repie- 
aented  by  the  physicist  as  "  particles  ")  still  occur. 
The  movements  expnasing  these  relations  are  "  hb- 
oo-ordinated  " — that  is  to  say,  they  lack  overmliiig 

*  Crtatm  JleoIuKon,  Ea^at  baamktioa,  p.  SG8> 
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sentient  direction  and  happen  to  no  combined  end  ; 
are  "  nnavailable  "  for  "work,"  i.e.  for  Babserving 
content-teansformations  above  their  own  level. 

Bat  we  are  lingering  too  loog  in  the  shadow  world 
of  "  Energy  " — ^let  us  get  beyond  symbolical  groping 
and  endeavour  to  glimpse  something  of  the  Creative 
Appolse  or  overflowlDg  of  the  infinitude  of  the 
divine  Idea. 
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THB  GBOUND  OF  EVOLUTION 

§  I.  In  the  H^eliac  syBtem  Reason  is  at  once  tia 
"Substance"  and  the  "in£nit«  Energy"  of  the 
Universe  "  since  Reason  is  not  so  powerless  as  to 
be  incapable  of  producing  anything  bat  a  mere 
ideal,  a  mere  intention."  *'  While  it  is  ezolndTdy 
its  own  basis  of  existence,  and  absolute  6nal  aim, 
it  is  also  the  enetgising  power  realising  this  wm; 
developing  it  not  only  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  Natural,  but  also  of  the  Spiritual  UnivMBe— 
RMtueDMnt  the  History  of  the  World.  That  this  '  Idea '  or 
otM  i^kiiurt  "  '  Reason  *  is  the  True,  the  Eternal,  the  absolutely 
^  powerful  essence  ;  that  it  reveals  itaelf  in  the  Worid, 
and  that  in  that  World  nothing  else  is  reveokd 
but  this  and  its  honour  and  glory  "  ^ — this  is  the 
main  hypothesiB  of  the  H^elian  philosophy.  This 
famous  hypothesis  is  tiiat  of  the  Rational  Idea.  We 
have  suhstituted  for  it  experimentally  that  of  the 
Imaginal  Idea  or  C.I.  For  we  have  been  unaUe  to 
derive  concrete  flowing  Nature  and  the  variety  of 
History  from  Re^n ;  have  been  unable  to  credit 
Reason  with  the  requisite  "  power,"  or  to  allow  tluC 
an  abstraction,  reached  by  the  ignoring  of  the  pu- 
ticularity  of  things  and  of  aU  affective  life,  can 
possess  any  "  aim,"  immanent  or  other,  which  it 
*  Hegel'a  PhUoaoph]/  oj  Hiilorj/,  Sibree'a  tnnalation,  p-  W- 
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"  realises."    Without  doubt  the  Hegelian  Reason, 
despite  these  defects,  is  preferable  to  the  pluralism 
with    which   some    too   abstract   modern   thinkers, 
enamoured,  like  H^el,  with  logic,  seek  to  interpret 
the  UniverBe.    But  it  JB  insufficient  to  furmsh  that 
incluaive  grasp   of  reality   which   we   desiderate — 
leaves  too  much  uncomprehended,  i.e.  "  not  grasped 
together,"  in  its  world-view.    We,  6n  the  contrary, 
seem  to  have  found  in  the  CI.  all  that  variety  of 
content,   "power,"  purposiveness,  and  even  affec- 
tive heing  which  is  requisite  for  the  explaining  of 
Evolution,  regarded  not  in  a  ridiculously  shallow 
mechanistic  way,  but  as  the  rich  concrete  flowing 
that  experience  shows  it  to  be.    The  protean  imaginal 
activity  at  once  precipitates  Nature  and  takes  shape 
in  the  known  forms  of  finite  oonscioos  experience, 
including  those  labelled  collectively  as  "Reason." 
"  Reason,"  aa  it  appears  in  us,  is  derivable  from  the  Beuon  ii  % 
creative  activity  of  the  Imaginal  Idea.    But  he^^^i^. 
would  be  a  bold  man  who,  identifying  Ultimate '"'■^ '"*■ 
Reality  with  "  Reason,"  tried  to  derive  even  human 
creative  imagining  from  this  arid  ground. 

It  is  the  activity  of  the  Imaginal  Idea  which  is  wfatoh  Idia 
symbolised  unwittingly  by  modem  exponents  of,^b,ii,^ 
the  transformations   of    "Energy."      The   trans- ^i^J*^^^ 
formations  of  the  Idsa  in  Nature  lend  themselves,  ^i'      „ 
^  we  saw,  in  great  measure   to   this  symbolism. 
But  the  symbohsm,  applied  to  the  sphere  of  con- 
scious life,  works  at  a  disadvantage,  since  there 
the  complex  contents,  obvious  and  directly  atcared, 
contrast  too  sharply  with  the  mef^re  symbohsing 
formolae  employed.    And  it  breaks  down  hope- 
leealy  in  multitudes  of  cases,  e.g.  over  explanations 
of  the  "  transformations  "  implied  by  falling  in  love 
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or  inveDtiDg  a  new  tUteory  of  the  iitfinite.  Thus, 
while  noting  that  we  tolerate  the  aymboliam  ap  to 
a  point,  we  note  also  that  we  have  to  dispense  wHli 
it  when  ite  inadequacy,  in  face  of  the  ezpecieDced 
facta,  beoomes  too  insistent  to  be  overlooked.  We 
are  not  alwaj^a  hameHaed  to  practioe,  bat  are  some- 
times on  the  trail  of  naked  truth. 

Thao.i.aa  §  2.  Now  we  are  about  to  oonsid^  the  CI-  or 
Eif^^Uoo.  Tmaginal  Idba  as  the  ground  of  Evolution.  Aod, 
by  agreement,  only  aa  ground  of  the  Beooming  of 
our  own  World-Syatem,  i.e.  the  System  to  wiiicli 
belong  all  the  stars,  atar-olufiteis,  spiral  nebulae, 
gaseous  nebulae,  eun,  planets,  etc.  etc.,  cataic^ued 
by  astronomy,  and  the  allied  history  of  us  aninul 
and  human  eentients.  It  goes  almost  without  say- 
ing that  this  World-System  may  include  numboleeB 
other  undisoovered  places  of  evolution  and  sorts 
of  Bonttente — "  unseen  sub-systems  "  connected  with 
the  physical  order  and  as  yet  ondetected  beinge 
masked  by  the  physical  order  itself.  There  is  baidlf 
any  call  to  press  such  points  on  the  sane  reader. 
We  have  to  allow  that  our  World-System  may  be 
indefinitely  greater  and  more  oomplex  than  our 
erode  sensible  perceptions  (which  subserve,  in  t^ 
main,  simply  needs  of  our  pruent  pradical  lift) 
suggest.  Allowing  for  this  fully,  we  have  to  asjc 
how  the  vast  changing  oomplex  oame  to  be,  aod 
what  are  the  drive  and  urge  manifest  in  its  Beconung- 

We  are  ajpreed  as  to  the  ultimate  source  of  tliu 
Beooming,  which  looms  on  us  out  of  rolling  miata 
almost  too  dense  for  vision.  The  source  itself,  the 
C.I.,  is  indicated,  under  one  aspect,  in  the  Hm- 
oleitan  concept  of  the  primitive  Fire,  from  irtu<^ 
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finite  thingB  emerge  in  strife,  to  return  anon  into 
the  peace  which  evolution  has  marred.  For  this 
Fire  sTi^eats  activity,  and  the  C.I.  ia  Buperpersonal, 
conaciooB  activity  which  includes  conservation  and 
cre&tion  alike.  It  ia  this  conacioue  activity,  enaoul-  The 
inff  content,  ti^ich  constitvtea  the  "  Energy,"  eo-caUed,  ,s^^afikt 
of  the  Univeree  :  the  imaginal  spontaneity  which  ia  Uii1tm». 
maoifest  in  any  and  every  transformation  of  which 
we  can  think.  And  not  only  change,  but  static 
Te&lity,  attest  it.  To  be  is  to  be  active.  The  back- 
groand,  over  against  which  creation  b^ns,  is  a 
di^lzie  act  of  conservative  imagining  ;  the  "  beatific 
vision,"  the  iwepyeui,  aKivritria^,  which  is  only  vest 
in  that  the  eorUent  awared  is  superior  to  change. 
Its  stability  is  the  mu?k,  not  of  inactivity,  but  of 
perfection. 

We  have  to  suppose  a  basic  reahty — the  true 
ocean  of  the  infinite — which  supports  and  takes 
form  in  aU  things  and  is  not  itself  to  be  explained 
farther.    And  we  suppose  a  euperlogical,  spiritual 
activity,  not  bare,  but  one  with  the  content-variety 
which  it  co-awares.    The  C.I.,  regarded  as  empty 
of  creative  episodes,  is  not  a  dead  reality,  a  many- 
hued  precipitate  which  merely  ia.    It  and  the  in- 
clTided  variety  express  in  their  self-maintenance  or 
conservation  an  act.    This  kind  of  conservative  Tha  o.L  and 
act  is  not  unknown,  in  a  distant  way,  to  human  tiT'^Sw^ 
experience  (despite  our  immersion  in  a  stream  of''*^ 
change),  and  will  oonc^m  us  in  that  conneotion 
anon.*    Meanwhile  we  are  forced  to  take  account 

'  It  is  ovoriooked  beqneati;  that  a  large  portitMi  of  haman 
Mttrity  ootweras,  not  the  aUtration,  but  Uie  mainteiuatee  of  a 
gimi  sitoation.  The  artist  aeeka  to  "  dwell  (»i  "  the  Toiner, 
tbe  poet  holds  fart  to  the  landieoape,  the  lover  seeka  to  leogthm 
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of  this  ooDserratiTe  activity,  at  any  rate,  as  hypo- 
thesia.      There  is  no  getting  change,  time-sncces- 
sion,  space,  oanaation,  etc.,  out  of  a  static  oiuty- 
Th*  "pHndpk  in-variety  which  is  inert  or  dead.    The  CI.  wonld, 
in  this  case,  be  devoid  of  a  native  "  principle  of 
movement,"  and  incapable  of  passing  into  novel 
fonns,  i.e.  into  creation,  at  all.     Since  it  does  so 
pass,  we  assmne  unhesitatingly  the   "  principle," 
and  we  shall  find  the  latter  verified  perpetoally,  and 
ever  more  clearly,  as  we  proceed.    We  sbalA  detect, 
indeed,  in  the  principle  of  im£^;inal  activity  or  spon- 
taneity (whether  apphed  to  the  problem  of  the 
original  Creative  Appulse  or  to  such  very  contrasted 
topics  as  ino^janio  causation,  organic  v&ristion, 
human  free  will,  social  progress,  and  so  forth),  the 
secret  dynamic  which  Heel's  dialectical  method 
overlooked,  but  vihvJi  nevertheless  provided  for  thai 
method  the  aituaiions  which  Hegel  cited  mistakenlg 
in  its  support.    1  am  aware  that  this  is  an  enormous 
claim,  but  am  satisfied  that  it  can  be  made  good, 
as  soon  as  the  said  situations  are  reviewed  in  the 
new  light.^    To  substantiate  the  claim  is  just  to 
show  that  the  history  of  creation  is  one  long  illus- 
txation  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis.    There  is  no 
other  way.    Intuitions,*  uolrae  treated  as  hypotbeses, 
are  worthless  to  philosophy,  and,  treated  as  bypo- 

tim  lingering  kjas,  the  m&tbeiiia,ticiui  tries  to  ke^  tbs  aune 
proUem  before  bis  mind.  And  in  free  stdving  agMn,  tits  tva- 
tisi  (oaoe  tbftt  the  new  imaginsl  oreation  bos  oome  into  beu^ 
kod  has  been  aooepted  as  the  beet  "  altematjve  ")  is  tbe  hoUinj 
of  the  "  idea,"  which  I  will  to  prevail,  in  the  focus  of  ocmsnotu- 
nees ;  an  eesentiall;  oonaervative  act. 

>  Cf.  at  this  stage  our  oritidsms  of  the  H^dian  diakdii!— 
a  "  nniTersal  power,"  not  a  mere  philosc^her's  method  of  ttunk- 
ing-^  Part  L  Chap.  IV.  U  3, 12, 13, 14, 16. 

*  Introduction,  J  6. 
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th^ies,  they  teqnire  va  to  look  atraight  at  realities, 
to  w^bich  they  are  aaid  to  apply,  or  bold  our  peace. 

Cozisidered  apart  from  creative  episodes  (which  "Oon^er«d 
may  or  may  not  alternate  with  uou-creatiTe  dura-  ^^i,. 
tions)  the  CI.  is,  in  point  of  eanUvt,  a  static  reality,  •pi«»<i^" 
the   accomplished  eternal  perfection,  which  is  not, 
however,    timeless,    but   endures.^      Its    conscious- 
ness, the  continuum  of  this  content,  is  the  side  of  its 
identity  ;   is  the  active  grasp  for  which  the  differ- 
ences of  the  content  are  together,  not  a  "Multiverse  " 
bat  aspects  of  a  Universe.    Etere  we  detect  the 
fundamental   standing  of  eoneoiousness,  or  rather 
(ete  we  ongbt,  strictly  speaking,  to  say),  of  oon- 
sciousinjT  or  eo-awarfnjjr ;    we  are  considering   no 
mere  "  relation,"  but  the  ground  of  relations  ;    no 
"  addition  "  to  a  given  "  compresence  "  of  somehow 
\ndependent  things,  but  the  grasp-activity  which 
that  compresence  presupposes. 

^  I  un  not  at  all  oleu  aa  to  what  is  meant  by  the  "  timeleaa  " 
reali^  of  aoything  saTe  the  oonsaioosnees  side  of  tiie  C.L 
abatiMtly  oonadered.  Some  have  urged  that  "lelatiotu"  are 
(jmeleaa,  bat  relatioiiB  imply  terma,  and  ahould  these  terms  oeoae 
Ui  oulttn,  die  rdations  would  seem  to  cease  msTitably  as  well 
OoDflider  the  relation  of  resemblance  between  two  shades  of  red. 
It  vanishes  with  the  Taniahing  of  the  reds  from  the  Unirene. 
CuHidcx  the  relation  dt  "  resemblance  "  in  general  If  iutanoee 
of  resembling  terms  (or  of  relations  between  terma,  or  of  qnaa- 
titjea,  which  also  imply  terras)  cannot  be  bionght  to  mind,  are 
the  w«nls  oaed  any  better  than  a  noiae  T  Waild-retations,  one 
may  aver,  exiat  by  grace  of  the  eonaoioaBnees  for  which  their 
terms  aie  together.  It  has  been  ai^ed,  by  the  way,  that  a  term 
can  be  tdated  to  itadf,  but  the  oontention  barely  concerns  us  here. 
For  (a)  a  vanishing  term  of  this  kind  would  oairy  iU  internal 
rdation  to  perdition  with  itself,  and  (6)  a  term,  said  to  be  related 
in  this  way,  points,  in  fact,  to  sab-terms  or  diSerencea  between 
which  the  relation  holds.  **  John  Smith,"  e.g,,  is  an  identity 
i,  not  a  bare  identity  related  to  iteeH 
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Consoioasnem  is  a  trae  nniverBsJ,  identical  in  aH 
the  ioBtaitces  which  are  said  to  share  it.  Yon 
cannot  suppose  that  avxtritm  is  radically  diffecent 
in  the  caaes  of  moose,  man,  or  superhuman  from 
what  it  is  in  the  CI.  :  the  ocean  of  the  infinite  itaelf. 
Bat,  of  OOUI9B,  the  contentt  avared  famiah  cod- 
traets  indeed. 

wiiytiure         Writers  often  treat  loosely  of  "difieiing  oon- 
"BToiatioa"<>f  Bciooaoeea,"    of    "  consoiouBness "    that    may     be 
oouMjotunsM.  "  dormant,"  and  very  frequently  of  the  "  evolu- 
tion of  consciousnees."    The  aspects  of  oonscioas' 
nesB  and  content  are  confused.    In  virtue  of  this 
muddle,   the   "  evolution  of   oonsciousneea "  is  a 
favourite  theme  of  young  philosophers :    I  find  it 
figurii^  in  my  own  earlier  works.   There  is,  and  ibere 
can  be,  no  such  evolution,  and  for  the  following 
most    excellent    reason.      Evolution    takes   plaoe 
as  a  romance  wUkin  the  C.I.,  whose  continuity  is 
no  other  than  eonadousneaa  itself !     The  finite  centre 
of  coDsciousneas,  allied  with  content  in  the  evchi- 
tionary  process,  is  juat  this  same  continuity  tbat 
is  grasping  a  restricted  field.     Let  us  make  me  of 
metaphor.      The  cloud-masses   have  not  evtdved 
that  shaft  of  sunlight  which  I  see  in  the  distance. 
There  is  the  sun  which  is  preeappoeed  by  the  tet; 
origin  of  the  cloud-masses,  and  which  is  now  menly 
showing  through  them  at  a  particular  spot. 

"OonaidaNd       Considered  as  including  creative  episode,  ti»  CJ. 

u^jadiug     iogiodes  along  with  it  real  change  or  time-sncces- 

epuode."        aiQjj     jjqp,  j^  ^y  »  specious  jwesent "  I  can  be 

aware  of  siuxessive  phases  of  a  revolving  wheel  or 

of  a  melody,  which  are,  nevertheleBs,  given  simol- 

taneously  in  some  manner  as  well.    And  (ignoring 
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the  "  lav  of  contradiction,"  which  is  merely  irrele- 
vant to  thia  discussion),^  I  can  urge  accordingly 
that  succession  and  simultaneity  are  not  genuine 
exclnsiTes ;  experience,  to  all  seeming,  validating 
my  view.  But  there  is  no  profit  in  endeavouring 
to  know  precisely  haw  the  C.I.  includes  finite  time- 
succession,  when  present,  In  its  infinite  grasp.  We 
homans  are  at  a  low  level  of  conscious  life,  and  must 
agree  to  accept  the  truth  that,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  it  does  comprise  the  finite  system,  and  that 
without  bringing  its  time-che^racter  as  experienced 
by  ns  utterly  to  nought.  In  the  process  of  the 
suns  we  may  come  to  know  more. 

§   3.  In  the  absence   of   that   making  of  reality  The  0.1.  uid 
which  constitutes  a  creative  episode,  the  C.I.,  as  mantai  form 
we    have  urged  repeatedly,  is  conscious  activity  "^  *^"' 
whose  content  is  harmonious  and  perfect,  i.e.  so 
"completely  made"  that  no  changes  imagijuAle 
could  better  it.    Were  such  chaises  imaginable, 
they  would  also  inevitably  occur.    At  one  with 
this    perfect   activity  of   rest   is  cosmic   emotion 
utterly  beyond  our  power  to  describe,  but  symbol- 
iaable  at  need,  perhaps,  by  rare  and  fleeting  momenta 
of  our  higher  affective  life.* 

The  C.I.  endures.  And  enduring  thus  it  awwes 
a  harmonious  many  or  veiriety  ;  the  plural  contents, 
without  reciprocal  externality,  which  fill  it.  What 
is  this  manner  of  compresence  of  the  many  to 
the  universal   consciousness  ?     The   many  are,  by 

'  Cf.  Part  IL  Chap.  ni.  S  8. 

*  CJ.  Part  n.  Chap.  n.  §  23.  The  workaday  human  emotioDe, 
MBgDed  to  "  God  "  by  the  popular  religions,  are  not  worth  dia- 
ciuoon  in  the  present  regard. 
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BQppositioii,  together  in  the  C.I.  ;  what,  then,  is  tJie 
fonn  in  which  they  are  awared  t  In  a  Ume  regRrd, 
to  limit  onr  adventure  strictly,  they  are  mtmMl- 
taneoua  aspects  of  a  ohangeleas  whole  that  endures. 
This  simnltaneity  is  the  manner  of  compreaenoe  or 
togetherness '  of  different  content-aspects  to  the 
CI.  A  fundamental  time-ielation  is  seen  to  imply 
both  the  identity  of  the  conscioasnees  and  the  dtffcr- 
enc«8  of  the  contents  which  show  within  it.  A  oloe 
to  the  riddle  of  relations  in  general  is  offered  as  at 
the  same  time.' 

Thaiimui-  There  are  no  spatially  related  differences  within 

of  ^f^T^    the  harmonious  content.    For  space,  as  we  perc^ve 
uid  wptM.       j^^  imphes  coexistent  portions :  a  related  mai^  which 
ate  more  or  leas  ezclusive  or  opposed,  and  which, 
unable  to  meet  without  conflict,  exist  alongside  of 
one  another.    Space  is  the  content-variety  in  a 
novel  form  or  manner  of  existence,  in  which  the 
differences    have   broken   away   from    the  restful     i 
harmony  of  interpenetration  and  from  one  aootbH.      j 
It  is  a  region  of  marked  exterwiiiiy,  as  a  ^igelian,     | 
of  "detension,"  as  a  Bergaonian  would  say.    On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  originsl 
harmony  comprises  the  many  contenta,  not  fused 
into  a  total  which  abolishes  their  particular  char- 
acters, but  as  diatinct,  though  subordinated,  elements 
in  what  the  C.I.  awares  as  a  totum  simvl.    These 
many  simultaneoos  points  of  difference,  which  exist 
along  with,  though  not  outside,  one  another,  famish 
the  possibility  of  space.    We  shall  be  able  to  trace 
later  the  conditions  under  which  this  space-creation 
comes  to  pass.    It  is  a  genuine  creation,  which  an 
>  Cf .  Indiadwl  and  StdlUg,  p.  276. 
*  On  "  relaljons,"  e/.  Part  IL  Chap.  IV.  £  6. 
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MMsouni  of  the  universal  "principle  of  moTement '^ 
in  bound  to  JDolode. 

Such   is  the   basic  time-"  relation "    on  which, 
io  the  oaae  of  a  nascent  World-System,  sucoession, 
coexisteoce,  and  the  causal  dynamic  are  to  supervene. 
'^  Relations  "  and  "  terms  "  would  be  innumerable 
for  him  who  could  explore  the  ocean  of  the  infinite. 
They  are  at  beet,  however,  names  for  abstractly 
r^arded  aspects  of  a  concrete  total  of  immediately 
awared  content,  not  for   "entities,"  which  exist 
somehow  independently  of  the  total  and  of  one 
another,   as  a   student  of  neo-realistic  plurahsm 
might  contend.    And  in  view  of  our  present  pre- 
dominant  interest,  to  wit,  the  metaphysics  of  the 
creation  of  a  subordinate  World-System,  we  are 
happUy  able  to  leave  this  infinitude  of  "  relations  " 
to  analysts  better  equipped  than  we  can  pretend 
to  be,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  suggest  how  the 
Nature  of  our  own  particular  World-System  emerged 
from  the  harmonious  duration  to  fall  into  imper- 
fection, confiiot,  and  change. 

A  Germinal  Wobld-Systbu 

I  4.  A  germinal  World-System — the  Initial  Situa-  The  initial 
tion  from  which  the  philosophers'  "  Nature  and 
History  "  are  to  be  evolved — exists  as  a  thought 
within  the  content  of  the  C.I.  Nothing  happens 
within  this  thought :  there  is  the  enduring  of  a 
complex  idea,  the  harmoniously  penetrating  etspects 
of  which  suffer  no  change.  The  idea  comprises  a 
"  many  " — otherwise  it  would  be  an  empty  blank 
identity  devoid  of  character — but  it  does  so  without 
ahowing  an  inner  conflict  or  unrest.    It  repeats,  in 
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Bbort,  on  the  finite  scale,  the  activity  of  reet  char- 
acteristic of  the  C.I.  in  which  it  lioB.  How  doee 
it  pass  from  thie  changeless  or  conservative  state 
into  the  "  corruption  "  of  time-«nccesaion  ?  To  re- 
trace the  process  is  to  provide  the  opening  portion 
of  the  metaphysics  of  Evolution  required. 

Bat  let  us  first  make  an  attempt  to  stat«  more 
precisely  the  general  character  of  this  germinal 
World-System  ;  the  Initial  Situation  so  far  a«  ire 
seem  able  to  comprehend  it.  This  can  be  done 
conveniently  onder  the  foUowing  heads  : — 

I.  Thk  Inteial  SmrATiON  ob  Gbehinal  Wosld- 

SySTBM    18   NOT    "  HOMOOENBOUS,"   i.e.   ALIKB 
AIX  THBOUOH  IN  BB3PBCT  OF  ITS  CONTBKTS 

Broiution  We  have  urged  already  that  it  is  no  blank  iden- 

i^DM  £^  tity,  but  has  a  character  of  its  own.    It  is  necessary, 

Bc^M^"  u  however,    to    insist    strenuously    on    this  feature- 

SnnoaraDd  Large  numbers  of  evoiutioniBts,  so-called,  aim  at 

othsniQggest.      ,  .     ,.  ,  , 

whittung  down  complexity  to  a  mimmum,  as  vb 
saw  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  part.  The  "irre- 
ducible "  minimum,  with  which  they  construct  our 
System,  seems  to  swindle  us  out  of  the  rich  know- 
ledge with  which  unsophisticated  ezperienoe  is  big- 
It  resembles  the  few  dry  fibres  of  a  pressed  leaf 
which  we  compare  with  a  splendid  living  tree  whence 
itcame.  Abstract  thinker8,likeSpencer,materialtsts, 
"Bnergy  "-theorists,  and  the  like,  oversimplify  thus 
on  the  great  scale. 

One  manner  of  whittling  down  reality  proceetis 
thus.  It  is  asked  —  what  are  the  fewest  geneisl 
laws  from  which  we  can  "  deduce  "  the  rem&inisg 
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"derivative"  lawa  of  Nature  1    And  the  questioner,  TUtuinK 
who  works  with  a  few  simple  lawa,  may  cherish  the  tol^aw  '' 
hope  that  some  one,  more  acute  than  himself,  will  dis-  ^i^|!j\" 
cover  a  comprehensive  law  into  which  even  these  few  "i»w-" 
laws  can  be  resolved.  It  seems  probable  that  Spencer, 
with  hia  thinly-veiled  meohanistic  bias,  was  feehng 
his  way  toward  resolving  all  subordinate  laws  into 
cases    oi  a  law  of  "  Force  "  ;    the  obstacle  which 
wrecked  his  ambition  being  that,  on  his  own  admis- 
eion,   he  knew  nothing  of  "Force"  itself.    There 
have  been  other  writers  who  desired  to  "  reduce  " 
aU  auiformities  whatever  to  oases  of  the  law  of 
Impact.     We  look  and  we  pass  on. 

The    search  for  a  single   all-embracing   law   is  Whj  fkUwe 
futile,  because  such  a  law  would  not  provide  those    ""  ** 
conAinatwM  from  which  originally  it  was  sought 
to  deduce  the  "derivative"  laws.    A  plurahty  of 
combining  primary  laws  has  to  be  posited.     But 
this  concession  leads  to  others.    And  very  quickly    , 
we  get  to  the  saying  of  Mill  that  "the  ultimate 
laws  of  Nature  cannot  possibly  be  less  numerous 
than  the  distinguishable  sensations  or  other  feelings 
of  our  nature — those,  I  mean,  which  are  distin- 
guishable from  one  another  in  quaUty,  and  not 
merely  in  quantity  or  degree,"  ^    Mill's  attitude, 

*  Poiaoaii,  lauding  to  the  oonfliotmg  teadeocies  of  (1)  "  anifi> 
dioD  "  1^  the  interrdatioD  of  phenomena,  and  (2)  direnity  in 
the  uinng  of  new  phenomena  and  the  penteiving  of  overiocfted 
detail  in  old,  writes  that  "  it  may  be  that  after  nnsnccesafnl 
^ttempta  to  bend  Natare  to  our  ideal  of  vnity  in  apUe  of  heraelf, 
we  ghaU  be  submerged  by  the  ever-rimng  flood  of  onr  new  riches 
u)d  oompeDed  to  lenounoe  all  idea  of  claaaifioation — to  abandon 
oar  ideal  and  to  lednce  edenoe  to  the  mere  recording  of  imnuner- 
■Ub  tecdpes." — SdeaM  and  HypolAeeu,  English  trantdation, 
p.  173.    The  italics  are  mine. 
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again,  is  that  of  peychological  idealigm.  We,  how- 
ever, are  idealista  of  another  sort,  and  we  jHOceed 
to  preea  our  advantage  thos.  If  there  are  so  very 
many  "ultimate  laws"  within  human  expnience, 
how  many  more  are  there  in  the  World-S^tem  to 
which  we  sentients  bebng  <  For  the  SiyBtmn,  be 
it  remembered,  lies  within  the  Oosmio  Tiriftgining ; 
fragments  only  of  which  are  sampled  by  what  human 
^T;*?^      experience  reveals.     CSearly  we  have  reached  &  for- 

indsfloital;  -j    i_,         .      ,    «    .  ,         ,  ,  „ 

namooiu.  nuoabie,  indemute  plurauty  of  oltmute  iavs, 
and  the  attempt  to  simplify  the  world  has  broken 
down. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  now  talk  of  indefinitely 
many  laws,  and  we  may  be  thought,  therefore,  to 
have  escaped  from  "  heterc^eneity  "  after  a  faehioo. 
The  laws  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  shed  theor  gross, 
sensible  embodiments,  and  to  ofier  us  a  relatively 
pure  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  to  loeatbe. 
And"nToiw  Vain  thought!  Laws,  aa  we  have  urged  already,  we 
»reT7«>mpiei  not  supersensible  entities,  bat  express  balnts,  and 
hvih(4Miiui.  gagti  qI  these  habits,  underlying  our  human  genaal- 
iaations,  implies  an  indefinite  multiplicity  of  ^ents 
which  we  philosophers,  at  any  rate,  dare  not  ignore. 
Thus  the  law  of  Oravity  sounds  simple  enough. 
It  says  that  every  "  particle  "  attracts  every  otber 
"particle  "  with  a  "force  "  directly  proportional  W 
its  "  mass,"  and  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
its  distance.  But  what  lies  behind  the  oonTeoKOt 
symbols  "particle,"  "force,"  "mass,"  andeoforth! 
A  oosmio  situation  antipodal  to  the  ideals  ot 
simphcity  and  homogeneity.  The  behaviour  of 
gravitating  bodies,  as  sensibly  perceived,  exprases 
the  behaviour  of  the  indefinitely  nnmerouB  miiKii 
sentienta  whose  relations  lie  at  the  heart  of  Nfttoffi' 
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The  habits  of  these  sentients  are  stable  ;  if,  in  some 
I  cases,  they  vary  from  time  to  time,  the  unstable 
exceptions  are  too  few  to  aSect  noticeably  the  total 
result.  The  upshot  is  certain  "  nniformities  "  of 
surface-phenomena  ;  and  these  are  the  "  facts  " 
aboat  which  a  general  statement  is  made  in  the 
law. 

Ultimate  laws,  in  the  sense  of  possible  generalisa- 
tions, are  thus  indefinitely  numerous.  Each  of 
them,  again,  implies  a  background  of  very  great 
complexity  which  our  practical  thinking  may 
ignore,  but  cannot  suppress.  There  is  no  encoun^e- 
ment  in  this  quarter  for  the  cult  of  "  homogeneity." 

FinsJly,  the  habits  which  characterise  the  different  I'm 
sentient  agents,  major  and  minor,  of  our  World-  < 
System,  being   only  relatively   stable,  laws   may  ^j^,^ 
come  and  go.    Clearly  a  system,  in  which  8iioh^'*'y'^ 
habits  can  arise  and  cease,  is  more  than  these  habits,  ^  The 
and  cannot  possibly  be  understood  solely  by  refer-  rBin«ln»r 
eace  to  them.     We  shall  have  something  to  say  later 
about  the  genesis  of  causal  laws,  or  rather  of  the 
habits,  or  eoToervaiive  modes  of  psychical  activity, 
which  underlie  them. 

There  is  thus  no  hope  of  deriving  Nature  from  a 
"  law  "  or  handful  of  "  laws  "  which  point  to  a 
primitive  "homogeneity"  which  passes  somehcw 
and  slowly  into  "  heterogeneity."  It  is  true  that 
the  Initial  Situation  cannot  be  so  rich  in  variety  as 
the  creative  stag^  by  which  it  is  followed.  But  it 
is,  also,  very  rich  before  evolution  b^ins.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  imaginal  complex  which  abstract  thinkers 
will  always  aimpli]^  in  vain. 
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II.   On   "  PRIMmVB  AOBNTS  "   INDBPBVDKNT  OP 

Causation 

The  conception  of  a  complex  Initial  Situation, 
which  becomcB  more  complex  atill,  dovetails  exactly 
with  a  theory  of  creative  evolution.  It  impliee, 
also,  that  the  Initial  Sitoation  comprises  aspects 
or  "  agents  "  that  are  not  themselves  causally  ex- 
phcable  at  all.  Nothing  ia  happening  within  the 
Idea  of  the  World-System — nothing  alters.  These 
aspects  or  "agents,"  which  are  preeapp(»ed  by 
causation  bat  are  not  themselves  at  the  outset 
immersed  in  causal  change,  are  the  geniuDe  "co- 
existences independent  of  cansatjon  "  toward  which 
Mill  moved  in  his  Logic.  "  Derivative  laws,"  he 
writes,  "  do  not  depend  solely  on  the  ultimate  laws 
into  which  they  are  resolvable  :  they  OKwtly  depend 
on  those  ultimate  laws  and  an  ultimate  fact,  namdy, 
the  mode  of  coexistence  of  some  of  the  component 
elements  of  the  universe.  The  ultimate  laws  of 
causation  might  be  the  same  as  at  present,  and  yet 
the  derivative  laws  completely  different,  if  the 
causes  coexisted  in  different  proportions,  or  with 
any  difference  in  those  of  their  relations  by  which 
the  facts  are  inBuenoed."  '  The  "  collocation  "  of 
the  primitive  "  natural  f^nta  "  requisite  to  causa- 
tion cannot,  he  says,  be  reduced  to  any  "law." 
And  again :  '  "  Why  these  particular  natural  agente 
existed  originally  and  no  others,  or  why  they  are 
oommingled  in  such  and  such  proportions,  and  dis- 
tributed in  such  and  such  a  manner  throughout 
space,  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  More  than 
this :    we  can  discover  nothing  r^ular  In  the  dis- 

^  Book  m.  ohap.  xvi.  J  2. 

*  Ibid.,  ohap.  T.  I  8.    Ititlios  mine. 
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tribulioii  itself  ;  we  can  reduce  it  to  no  uniformity, 
to  no  law.  There  are  no  means  by  which,  from  the 
distribation'  of  these  causes  or  agents  in  one  part 
of  space,  we  could  conjectm^  whether  a  similar 
arrangement  prevails  in  another.  The  coexistence 
of  Primceval  Causes  ranks  to  us  among  merely  casual 
concurrences."  Efe  points  out,  however,  that  "  even 
the  most  capricious  combination  of  agencies  will 
generate  a  regularity  of  some  sort  " — provided  that 
the  "  laira  "  of  their  operations  are  uniform. 

Hill's  primitive  natural  "agents"  in  space  are  Aretbeupocu 
for  as  relatively  evolved  ones,  very  remote  in  fact  "<,ii^""' 
from  their  source  in  the  Initial  Situation.  But  the  '^'^i 
point  that  oaufiation  presupposes  "  agents,"  for  which 
ite  "  laws  "  do  not  account,  remains  valid.  If  we 
trace  the  causal  dynamic  of  this  World-System 
toward  its  headsprings,  we  get  back  to  "agents," 
present  there  independently  of  causation  and  in 
some  way  themselves  originating  the  causal  dynamic. 
Must  we  apeak  of  anch  "  agents "  as  "  casually 
related  "  just  because  they  are  not  together  as  the 
result  of  causal  changes  in  a  time-succession  ? 
That  decision  in  favour  of  pure  chance  ^  is  quite 
uncalled  for.  The  "agents"  belong  to  a  World- 
Hea,  the  contents  of  which  embody  an  immanent 
design.  What  is  not  clear  at  present  is  how  the 
relative  independence  of  these  "  agents "  begins. 
Are  they  not,  at  the  outset,  aspects  of  content 
rather  than  "  f^nts "  existing  over  against  one 
mother  ?  The  question  ia  a  vital  one  and  will 
receive  its  answer  in  full. 

The  Initial  Situation  comprises  no  causal  laws, 
^  On  ohanoe,  ^.  Part  IL  Ch^  V.  p.  377. 
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BDoh  as  fonn  the  main  int^«Bt  of  sctenoe.    Here 

2^^^  are  qo  changes  iritfain  it,  aod,  conaeqaentl;,  tio 
oraMiimw*-  Jiaftits  or  oonBerrative  ways  of  ohangiog.  Doea  it 
priMB  "nti"  comprise  "roal"  species  or  Kinds  Tariously  idated  * 
S^^dT***  Well,  there  are  theories  about  Kinds  Thkh  we 
need  hardly  trouble  to  disooss  seriously.  Iliey 
vere  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  change- 
less universal  ideas  of  the  type  <rf  abstract  taneepU 
are  somehow  superior  to  their  "  exemplificatiixis  " 
in  ocmorete  experience.  An  alleged  changeleea 
ocmcept  of  platinum  "  in  graieral  "  has  been  treated, 
by  a  curious  perversion,  as  somehow  more  real  than 
the  bits  of  platinum,  with  their  innumerable  attri- 
butes, which  are  sensibly  known. 

The  World-Idea  itself  — the  Initial  SitnaUmi 
whence  flow  Nature  and  History — is  not  a  concept 
or  substitute-fact  which  stands,  in  some  one's  think- 
ing, for  a  fact  or  facts  other  than  itself.  It  is  iHtat 
Vesuvius  or  the  Earth  would  be  to  me  if  my  imagin- 
ing powers  were  expanded  sufficiently  ;  in  short,  it 
is  an  imaginal  reality  more  akin  to  pero^tion  than 
abstract  thinking.  And  though  it  may  comprise 
what  are  often  called  '*  universals  "  {of  content), 
we  must  give  these  latter  another  name  if  we  an 
to  distinguish  them  sharply  from  the  false  concept- 
substances  just  noticed.  We  con  term  them  con- 
veniently Imaginais.  Any  ideal  content  which  is 
shared  or  shareable  by  many  instances  is  an  Imaginal. 
It  is  oeiUed  so  because  it  might  be  present  to  the 
imagining  of  a  superhuman  power  just  as  a  rov 
of  apples  can  be  present  to  mine.  The  Tmagin*! 
is  not  necessarily  aloof  from  change ;  it  is  fixed  or 
changeful  as  its  "  instances "  serve  to  declare. 
Imaginais,  like  the  TJnivenaUa  in  re&tw  of  the  Uiddk 
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Agea,  are  not  purely  transcendent  realities,  bnt  are 
embodied,  at  any  rate  in  part,  in  these  "  instances." 
It  might  be  nrged,  perhaps,  that  an  Imaginal,  prior 
to  its  show  in  multiple  instances,  is  "ante  rea,"  and 
that  it  is  then  only  a  particular  sab-idea  within  the 
complex  Idea  of  the  World.  Bat  one  most  go 
warily  here,  for  it  may  be  that  an  immanent  plurality 
or  "  maniness  "  is  part  and  parcel  of  ita  original 
being. 

Once  more  I  cite  the  case  of  Colour.  "  Colour,"  Tha  oue 
a  Bchoohnan  might  have  said,  is  not  merely  a  concept  °°'' 
which  we  use  to  mean  any  sensible  colour  of  emy 
hae  or  all  such  colours  taken  together,  bat  also  a 
ameept-evbstance,  an  eesence  subsisting  transcend- 
ently  in  a  "  noetic  "  realm,  and  yet  somehow  an 
essence  in  which  known  oolonrs  participate.  Super- 
sensible and  changeless,  this  concept-substance 
seema  a  fantastic  and  otiose  invention.  But  con- 
sider Colour  now  in  a  more  modem  way  as  (1)  our 
workaday  concept,  and  (2)  as  Colour-content  as  it 
appears  in  the  World-System — in  our  perceptions 
and  fancy  and  in  the  far  larger  r^;ions  beyond. 
No.  (2)  brings  us  to  the  Imaginal.  Colours  in  the 
World-Syetem  form  a  subordinate  system  or  order 
with  a  peculiar  identity  of  ita  own.  The  many 
"  instances  "  hero  certainly  share  a  common  char- 
acter. They  do  not,  however,  "  participate  "  in  a 
colourless,  changeless,  "  noetic "  form  (which  in 
fact  exists  only  for  reflection) ;  but  are  members 
of  a  system  of  varied  and  changeable  coloors,  content 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  CI. 

Imaginals,  then,  are  amot^  the  "  coexistences 
independent    of    causation "    which    an    amended 
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veraion  of  Mill's  primitive  natnral  agents  will  incliide. 
Others  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the  creatiTe  evola- 
tionary  process  itself.  They  will  be  of  ^  sorts, 
some  having  a  small  sphere  of  inflaence  and  showing 
in  instaDces  isolated  in  space  and  time,  others 
having  a  range  extending  tbroughoat  the  entire 
World-System.  Some  will  have  very  many  in- 
stance, none  of  any  noticeable  sigaificance  ;  othera 
few  instanoes,  bat  those  of  commanding  importance. 
Some,  eo  far  from  being  changeless,  will  run  throngh 
inevitably  mortal  careers,  e.g.  such  evolved  "  natural 
Kinds  "  as  Mercury,  Deia<Maur,  Oak,  varying  slowly 
or  with  sadden  "  mutations  "  the  while.  All  alike 
illustrate  the  modes  in  which  the  Imaginal  Idia,  al 
once  one  and  raany,  woika  in  the  transformations 
of  content. 


III.    "  FOECBS  "  AND  "  ENBBGIB3  "   OF  THB  iBrrLU- 
SlTTTATION 

These  resemble  snakes  in  Ireland — ^there  are  none. 
Our  previous  discussions  will  have  made  this  point 
clear.  "Forces"  are  fictions;  "Energy"  specu- 
lation is  symbol<^y.  And  we  want  not  distant 
Enpnbolism,  but  truth. 

AJ]  "  Energy,"  in  all  quarters,  refers  us  to  oon- 
Bciousor  "soious"  activity,  conservative  or  creatine. 
All  content-changes,  whatever  they  seem  fffimai^^ 
for  us,  mask  sentient  or  awaring  life.  Our  pn^«B9 
wHl  depend  on  this  vital  contention  being  troB. 
The  contention  must  be  made  good  throDgb  ^ 
application  or  use. 
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IV.  Imbiahekt  Desigh  and  the  Initial  Situation 

Tbo  World-Idea  expresses  statically  an  immanent 
design,  the  eharactera,  measures,  and  relations  of  its 
ImagmalB    being    barmonious.    And   this    original 
situ&tion  limita,  though  in  no  inelastic  maimer,  the 
possibilities  which  are  open  to  creative  process. 
Qnalitatire  characters  need  no  farther  comment 
at  present.    With  respect  to  measure  (which  recalls 
Mill's  observations  about  the  mysterioue  "  propor- 
tions "  in  which  the  "  coexistences  independent  of 
causation  "  concur)  *  we  cannot  suppose  that  mere 
chance    prevails    here.     There    is    no    qualitative 
content  which  has  not  ita  definite  quantity,  and  this 
qualitative  quantum  is  what  Hegel  has  discussed 
cAOracUy    in    his    logic    as    measure.       "  To    the  Hi«  "diTinit; 
Greeks  the  divinity  of  measure,  especially  in  respect 
of  social  morality,  was  represented  by  Nemesis. 
That  conception  is  founded  upon  a  general  theory 
that  all  bimuin  things,  riches,  honour,  and  power, 
as  well  as  joy  and  pain,  have  their  definite  measure, 
the  transgression  of  which  involves  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion." »    There  is  so  much  of  every  sort  of  quality 
beyond  which  the  world  tolerates  no  expansion. 
We  are  now  discussing  the  situation  before  the 
time-process  began.    But  note  that,  in  this  Initial 
Situation,  the  "divinity  of  measure"  is  of  vital 
moment,  a  mark  indeed  of  the  immanent  divine  design. 
It  is  essential  to  the  static  harmony.    And  it  is  to 
control   very  lai^ly   the   future   of  the  creative 
pTocesB,  come  what  striking  improvisations  there 
inay.    There  are  bounds  set  to  achievement  in  the 
<>Me  of  any  one  world-romance :  bounds  set  by  its 

'  Vidtmpra. 

'  Walkoe's  Logic  <^  Hegel,  "  Doctrine  of  Being,"  p.  172. 
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creation  lasting  only  a  finite  time  and  bounds  due  to 
the  limited  content-conditions  present  at  its  birth. 
Dor  "  principle  of  movement,"  aa  will  be  Been,  is 
not  a  magiciui  aUe  to  oonstract  noveltiBB  ont  of 
a  void.  It  improvises,  like  a  Shakespeare  among 
omselveB,  on  a  basis  of  given  conditions  which 
impose  genuine,  though  elastic,  lestrictionB  aa 
creative  power. 

Id  tl"  Turning  to  measure,  as  evident  in  the  time-prooess, 
we  find  it  very  interestingly  illustrated  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  Ktnda  of  existente  or  Natnre- 
oontents  called  by  the  chemist  "elements"  (not 
to  notice  the  measores  in  which  such  "dements" 
meet  in  their  chemical  relations).  Theee  propor- 
tions are  of  enormous  s^nificance — eo  also  are  the 
modes  of  distribution  which  characterise  them. 
Two  illustrations  out  of  scores  available  will  safBoe. 
Both  concern  the  distribution  of  the  very  smftll 
qtiantitj  of  an  evolved  existent,  radium.  Tins 
Nature -content,  which  occupies  an  almost  negligible 
extent  of  space,  has,  withal,  indispensable  functions. 
The  radium  in  surface  rocks  and  soils,  and  tbst 
estimated  as  being  present  on  the  same  scale  in  the 
underlying  crust  to  a  depth  of  fifty  miles,  can  mate 
good,  it  seems,  the  wasts^  of  the  earth's  heat  b; 
radiation  (Strutt).^  But  a  relatively  trifling  in- 
crease in  the  amounts  of  the  unstable  "  elements  " 
distributed  throughout  the  earth  might  raider  the 
planet  tminhabitable  or  even  cause  it  to  explode. 
The  "  divinity  of  measure "  compels  the  respect 
even  of  the  gods. 

1  Unuiiiua  Hid  tiKoium,  which  oonapire  to  the  buw  mdt, 
an  not  allomd  for  in  th«  calculation. 
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ConsidOT  again  the  part  played  by  radiam  emana- 
tions  in  promoting  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  a  process  of  suoh  importance  for  plant- 
life.  How  muoh  radimn  euffioee  for  the  work  1 
And  what  if  it  were  not  operative  ! 

Stady  the  evolutionary  Nature-process  oarefnlly 
with  these  footors  of  proportion  and  distribution  well 
before  the  mind,  and  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
dispense  even  provisionally  with  the  hypothesis  of 
a  primeval  immanent  design.     Chalmers,  cited  byOhaimenan 
Mill,    Qi^ed    effectively    that    "  though    design    is  tioni." 
present  everywhere,  the  irresistible  evidence  of  it 
is  to  be  found  not  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  t»  the 
eoBocationa,  ix.  in  the  part  of  Nature  in  which  it  is 
impoasible  to  trace  any  law  "  (uniformity).    Thrae 
is  no  design,  let  us  add,  outside  the  World-System 
itself  in  which  it  ia  expressed.    It  precedes  "  law  " 
as  the  mannOT  in  which  the  aspects  of  the  World- 
Idea  compenetrate  harmoniously.    Mechanistic  andobjaotonto 
agnostic  hypotheses  apart,  many  objections  havedeoBD. 
been  raised  to  design,  directed,  in  a  controversial 
interest,  against  some  particular  religion  or  based 
on  frank  disgust  with  the  infernal  and  stupid  side  of 
the  time-process.    We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
theologians  and  their  ant^onists.    But  we  shall 
have  to  deal  very  seriously  with  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  infernal  and  stupid  side  of  life ;  the 
problem  so  vividly  realised  by  Mill,  Schopenhauer, 
and  otherB,and  dodged  so  cleverly  bymost  university- 
philoflophers.    If  Nature  issued  from  a  harmony, 
expresung  immanent  design,  why,  ask  the  sceptics, 
ue  events  on  this  planet  so  "  abominable,"  "  irra- 
tional,"  "foul,"  "debasing,"  "hideous,"  etc.,  as 
in  large  part  they  are  1     We  shall  not  shirk  the 
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answcf .    And  in  retaming  it  satisfactorily  we  shall 
apply  the  iwnLgiTm.!  hypothesis  in  a  novel  field. 

Oqt  guth-  It  is  well  aometimee  to  find  ont  how  reality  on  the 

oa%9gniA  great  scale  impreases  us.  Were  we  able  to  peneive 
HkiBvooid  ^j.  ^  ^anoe  the  evolutioa  of  this  {danet  from  its 
<l7-  cradle  of  file  down  to  timee  when  it  changed  m^icaDy 
into  the  home  of  plante  and  animals,  we  should 
hesitate  to  contest  the  case  for  immuirait  design 
— unless,  perhaps,  to  save  a  philosophical  theoiy. 
And,  after  all,  reality  being  psychical  in  char- 
acter, what  need  is  there  to  resist  the  pressnre 
ot  the  appeaiauoes  and  to  contend  that  these  have 
no  import ;  mean  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  occur  i  This  earth-romance,  which  we  carve 
up  wearily  and  drearily  in  oar  separate  sciences, 
would  appear  to  a  witness  of  the  long  time-process 
as  a  radiant  vision  ;  a  poem  of  great  adventure  sncb 
as  a  divine  artist  might  enjoy.  Imagine  an  experi- 
ence for  which  our  globe,  thrilling  to  the  radiatJ<H> 
of  the  sun,  piursues  it«  wonderful  voyf^ing,  a  live 
thing  of  rare  beauty,  at  first  glowing  fiercely,  like  ft 
fury  untamed,  through  rolling  vapours  and  the 
steam  of  the  first  rains  ;  anon  glorious  with  ocems, 
lands,  glaciers,  rivers  and  mountains,  ever  mettiDg 
into  new  forms  behind  a  blue  veil  shot  with  cload ; 
later  again  the  place  of  birth  of  oi^nic  kinds, 
of  plant  and  animal,  and  in  due  season  astir  with 
the  migrations  and  adventures  of  man.  Astronomy, 
geology,  biology,  sociology,  and  the  rest — what  «ie 
they  but  dry  leaves  useful  to  remind  us  of  the  tiee 
of  life,  visible  only  in  this  total  process  ?  The  dry 
bones  of  abstract  thought  quicken  to  truth  and 
beauty  when  we  expand  our  imagining  thus,  and, 
severe  as  must  be  discussion  when  occasicm  oalU, 
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there  &re  intuitioiiB  also  which  we  are  wise  to  oomt. 
Immersed  in  the  eddies  of  detail  we  must  lift  our- 
selves momentarily  above  the  flood  and  seek  the 
impressions  bom  of  a  larger  view.  Think  well, 
since  to  perceive  we  must  often  pre-perceive,  but 
look  forth  boldly. 

A  mind  of  the  compass  of  Hegel's  could  not  immuant 
fail  to  detect  immanent  poipose.  But  has  Hegel  S^tm- 
diaooased  that  purpcae  quite  teuly  ?  The  Idba  or'*'"^'*' 
Spirit,  he  says,  attains  in  the  world  the  "  conscious- 
ness of  its  freedom  "  ;  a  freedom,  however,  which 
includes  within  itself  necessity,  of  logical  source. 
"  This  result  it  is  at  which  the  process  of  the  World's 
History  has  been  continually  aiming,  and  to  which 
the  sacrifices  that  have  ever  and  anon  been  laid  on 
the  vast  altar  of  the  earth  throagh  the  long  lapse  of 
ages  have  been  offered.  This  is  the  only  aim  that 
sees  itself  realised  and  fulfilled."  ^  And  it  ia  ful- 
filled, the  critic  will  urge,  at  a  preposterous  cost, 
the  martyrdom  of  the  sentient^  who  arise  and 
disappear  in  the  time-process.  Have  we  here  the 
barbaric  cult  of  the  "  AH  Highest "  who  sacrifices 
his  soldiers  by  right  t  The  individual,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  thus  lightly  */  pessimism  and 
the  final  soaal  collapse  which  it  impliea  are  to  be 
avoided.'  Nor  is  it  clear  why  the  Ioba,  intent 
on  knowing  its  "  freedom,"  diould  produce  fuid 
martyr  individoaJfi  at  all.  A  dialectical  self -sunder- 
ing and  self-affirmation,  which  dispense  with  their 
sacrifices,  seem  preferable.  Note  that  there  is  no 
account  taken  by  H^el  of  possible  theatres  of 
'  PMIowpAy  nfHiOory,  Bibree'a  truulataon,  p.  20. 
'  Hie  indiTidiiAl  will  ooDoem  lu  spedally  in  the  seoond 
n^ame  of  this  seriee. 

29 
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History  oateide  that  of  this  pluiet ;  none  of  poesiUe 
World-Systems,  which  may  be  innumerable,  oatside 
the  one  to  which  the  earth  belongs. 

A  Logical  Idba  might  be  realised  in  this  fntile 
"  freedom,"   but  not  so  the  Cosmic  Imagination. 
In  launching  a  world-process,  it  creates  as  a  larfe 
sings — as  a  divine  artist,  infinitely  rich,  not  seeding 
but  using  freedom ;    as  a  power  oveiflowing  spon- 
taneoufily  into  World-Systems  withoat  end.     And 
in  this  process  of  creation  it  is  no  Moloch  hongiy 
to  devour  victims  and  ministering  aervitorB  alike. 
There  may  be  Wofld-Systems  which  do  not  comprise 
insulated  finite  sentienta  at  all.    But  in  Systems, 
in  which  such  sentienta  play  their  parts,  the  per- 
fecting  or  "  complete   making "  of   the  Syst^ns 
indudea  th^  "  complete  maJang  "  and  amaervatioH  of 
the  aentienta  as  weU.    We  are  to  discuss,  in  the 
course  of  a  later  volume,  why  this  must  needs  be  so. 
For  the  present  let  ub  urge  that  creation  and  con- 
servatiou  are  together  in  the  domain  of  change, 
each,  a8  it  were,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  other,  and 
iiiat  the  persistence  of  an  individual,  who  enif«fe« 
at  the  cost  of  changing,  is  an  illustration  (d  what 
obtains  on  the  great  scale  throughout  the  «itire 
World-System  where  it  appears. 


y.  Has  bach  Wobld-Ststbm  its  God  Am)  Qods! 
So  far  we  have  |been  occupied  with  design  as 
embodied  in  the  content  of  the  Initial  Situation,  that 
of  our  particular  World-System  as  it  exists  staticaQy 
in  the  CI.  ere  change  begins.  The  plan  is  not  lite 
that  of  a  sculptor  who  seeks  to  shape  an  alterable 
separate  material  in  realising  his  end — a  plan  3Dpe^ 
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imposed  from  the  outside.  The  Initial  Sitnation 
comprises  its  plan  in  the  manner  in  which  it  oom- 
prisee  its  contents.  And  this  plan,  again,  does  not 
forestall  "  potentially,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  all  the 
stages  of  evolution ;  the  System  is  a  germinal  one, 
and  creative  improvisation,  on  lines  yet  to  be  indi- 
cated, is  to  characterise  it  throughout  all  the  storms 
of  change. 

Bat  does  this  System,  which  exiata  for  the  CI.  as  Ood  ud  Ui« 
a  eotrienf-complex,  exist  also  for  itself,  i.e.  in  any  ""^ 
manner  which  can  be  oalled  conscious  t  And  siDce 
it  implies,  at  any  rate  in  the  time-prooess,  plural 
activities,  in  what  way  are  these  activities  to  be 
treated  by  as  I  These  two  qaestioufi  recall  signifi- 
cant obeervations  made  already  (section  III.  "Forces 
and  Energies,"  p.  Hi),  and  are,  in  fact,  portions  of 
one  large  i|ueation,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  overrated.  This  qnestion  is  to  receive  an  aoswet 
vhich  seems  vital  to  an  adeqiiate  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  world-process.  Incidentally  that 
answer  will  restore  a  belief  of  which  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Cosmic  Imagination,  as  provisionally  stated, 
may  seem  to  have  robbed  us ;  the  belief,  held  by 
men  like  John  Stuart  Mill  and  James,  that,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  an  ovemiliog  finite  god  is  allied 
with  the  World-System  in  which  we  live.  Doubt-  Pdjditim. 
(cBB  there  is  a  creative  evolution  to  be  considered 
even  in  this  regard ;  there  will  be  reasons  also  for 
taking  a  subordinate  polytheism  seriously  into 
sccount.*    It  is  a  question,  after  all,  as  to  what 

*  PnlegaoT  HTaggut  haa  prepared  even  oar  ateid  nniveraitMs 
to  bwr  with  this  Btatement  "  There  is  Dotbiog,  perlupa,"  he 
vritea  in  faia  adininble  iSbme  i>oirmiu  o/ Jlelvunt  (p.  268),  "  iriiiofa 
ilmld  prevent  as  from  {^ving  the  name  at  god  to  each  of  oevenl 
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aorta  of  Huperhumaos  the  System  may  contain.  A 
power,  sufficiently  wise  and  powerful,  would  be 
greeted  as  a  god  and  worshipped  aa  such  by  aU 
those  who  make  obeisance  to  the  great.  The 
deities,  many  of  them  moet  sinister  figures,  dis- 
played to  us  in  "  sacred  literature  "  are  by  descrip- 
tion finite  beings.  Some,  as  we  read,  are  called  by 
courtesy  infinite,  but  they  behave  as  finite  beingB. 
And  their  alleged  wisdom  and  power,  rather  than 
their  morality,  reoommend  them. 

Philosophical  interest,  however,  bears  chiefly  m 
the  case  for  the  belief  in  an  overruling  god—of 
this  particular  World-Syst«m.  We  cannot  desire, 
and  we  could  not  expect,  to  be  able  to  r^seeeit 
this  power  as  a  magnified  man.  Not  merely  became 
man  makes  us  too  reminiac^it  of  lemurs  aod  spee, 
but  because  a  level  of  conscious  life,  alb^Uier 
superior  to  narrow  "  human  personality,"  is  indi- 
cated. Insulated  personality,  one-sided  and  weak, 
is  marred  by  defects  incidental  even  to  its  beet 
qualities.  In  passing  on  to  consider  the  oTemJing 
conscious  life  of  our  World-System,  we  shall  decline 
to  conceive  it  as  an  insulated  person  standing  un- 
intelligibly over  against  Nature  and  the  subordinate 
sentients,  'major  and  minor,  which  the  Systm 
includes. 

beings,  BunnltanecHuly  existiiig,  or  to  one  suoh  bang  taat^Bg 
tuDolbukeoasly  TJth  others,  who  eqool  him  ia  wisdom  and  pcncr, 
but  not  in  goodness.  It  maj  not  be  impoesibk  to  ranrt  to 
Ptdjtheiam,  or  to  oonoeave  god  as  striving  against  oUwt  penoo 
who  equal  him  in  ererfthing  but  goodness." 
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TEB  CBEATIVU  APPtJLSB 
J16XfH<n  rafTWf  fiiv  Trar^p 
Hbracj-eitub. 

S  1.  How  doea  the  Initial  Sittiation  change — howQaneaiiofth* 
does  it  pass  into  the  time-procCBS,  into  Nature » °""^ '"^"■ 
We  have  here  what  the  neo-platonists  have  called 
ill  "  overflowing  "  of  the  divine  fulness.  Quite  bo. 
The  CI.  is  simply  showing  its  character,  that  of  a 
cbalioe  foaming  over  into  novelty.  We  are  agreed 
aboQt  this.  We  are  now  curious  as  to  Aou>  the 
novelty  comes  to  pass. 

BergHon  suggests  that  the  natural  order  is  dueSargMo'i 
to  a  consciousness  ^  ("  for  want  of  a  better  word  ")  ^aMMrion." 
wluch  "  detende"  ;  this  inversion  of  its  original 
t^oaion  "  creates  at  once  extension  in  space  and  the 
admirable  order  that  mathematics  finds  there." 
This  invetsion  is  an  interruption,  a  break,  a  "  diminu- 
tion of  positive  reality." 

"  Deteoaion  "  can  be  understood  as  follows.    By 

letting  myself  go  experimentally  I  can  alter  the  way 

m  which  I  exist  in  "  pure    duration,"   when  all 

^^  in  me  lies  is  mutually  interpenetrative  and 

'  Belter  "  o«iioioas  ezperienoe,"  as  content  is  implied. 
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oontinQone  —  the    p^rsoiiality    ooncentiated    to  a 
point — and  allow  the  coDteote  of  conscknisnese  to  be 
scattered.    In  such  caaes   "  oar  past  which,  till 
then,  was  gathered  tc^ther  into  the  indiTisible 
impulsion  it  oonununicated  to  us,  is  brokoi  itp 
into  a  thousand  recollections  made  external  to  om 
anofAer.    They    give    up    inteTpenetrating    in   the 
degree  that  they  become  fixed.    Oar  persooaltty 
thus  descends  in  the  direction  of  space."  *    So  far 
ow  experiment.    But  cosmioally,  also,  this  is  how 
space-hung  reality  comes  to  be.    Matter  "  consists 
in  this  very  movement  pushed  further,"  "physics 
is  simply  psychics  inverted."  *    The  mind  feels  at 
home  with  space  "  when  matter  suggests  the  more 
distinct  idea  of  it.    This  space  it  already  poeseesed 
as  an  implicit  idea  in  its  own  possible  deiamoa, 
that  is  to  say,  of  its  own  possible  extentvm.    The 
mind  finds  space  in  things,  but  would  have  got  it 
without  them  if  it  had  imagination  strong  enongii 
to  push  the  inversion  of  its  own  natural  movement 
to  the  end."  *    "  Matter  "  aids  mind  to  run  down 
its  own  self-made  incline,  but,  the  impulse  once 
given,  mind  goes  on  further  to  conceive  "  pore 
space,"  which  is  only  the  "schema  of  the  limit  at 
which  this  movement  would  end.    Onoe  in  posses- 
sion of  the  form  of  space,  mind  uses  it  like  a  net 
with  meshes  that  can  be  made  and  unmade  at  will, 
which,  thrown  over  matter,  divides  it  as  the  needs 
of   our   action    demand.     Thus   the   apace   of  oui 
geometry  and  the  spatiality  of  things  are  mntnally 
engendered  by  the  reciprocal  actitm  and  reaction 
of  two  terms  which  are  essentially  the  same,  but 
which  move  each  in  the  direction  inverse  of  the 

^  OnatMiefiio&ifMm,  English  tniulation,  p.  212.    lufin  nuae. 

»  B)id.,  p.  213.  •  iWi,  p.  2ia. 
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othef."  *  Science  exaggerates  the  epatiality  of 
m&tter ;  BJuoe  nowhere  is  there  comj^ete  reciprocal 
externality ;  matter  extends  itself  without  being 
abaolately  extended  in  space.  Cosmology  is  a  re- 
versed psychology ;  nebular  matter  ie  the  effect  ol 
the  inverse  movement  *  What  seems  positive  reality 
to  tlie  physicist  or  geometrician  is  a  weakening  of 
the  true  positive  which  must  be  "  defined  in  psycho- 
logical terms."  Bergson's  recognition  of  the  psychi- 
cal character  of  the  Universe  is  thus  complete, 
whether  his  "  inverse  directions  "  commend  them- 
aelvee  to  oar  accepUince  or  not. 

When  the  poet  reading  verses  fc^ows  the  com- 
position "  with  a  continuous  movement  which  is, 
like  the  inspiration,  an  undivided  act,"  he  is  in 
the  "  tension  "  phase.  In  the  "  detension  "  phase, 
which  expresses  a  deficiency  of  will,  he  relaxes  his 
attention  uid  lazes  hsJf-dreaming.  The  poem  passm 
bom  its  simple  wholeness  into  the  broken  details  of 
extension,  down  even  to  a  dance  of  separate  letters. 
This  illnstration  goes  to  show  how  order  and  com- 
plexity of  detail  issue  from  "  negative  direction  of 
relaxation."  And  it  makes  clear  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  they  may  belong  to  a  realm  of  diminished 
reality. 

We  do  well  to  present  this  view  before  discussing  A.  gatmi 
our  own.    Such  contrasts  promote  clear  thinking. 
Criticism  is  so^ested  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  theory  is  based  on  human  experience 

sach  as  that  of  the  poet  above  noted.    But  can  we 

use  the  concept,  thus  derived,  as  Bergaon  desire  1 

Must   we  attribute    "  detension "   to  the  Cosmic 

1  Pp.  212-13.  •  F.  220; 
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Imagination,  and  suppose  that  throogh  a  defieuaq/ 
of  its  "toiU"  the  Nature  of  a  new  Woild-SyBteii) 
begina !  Has  not  some  important  oonsidecatkn 
been  overlooked  T 

(2)  The  oontente  in  the  poet's  experienoe  were 
many,  STen  when  thej  were  being  notioed  as  a  many- 
in-a-whole ;  and  they  still  belong  to  the  poet's  ezpm- 
enoe  and  to  one  another  now  that  they  are  noticed 
as  many.  Do  aaoh  contents  illustrate  adequately 
that  reciprocal  externality  which  pievails  in  Natnre ! 
Are  we  not  driven  to  think  not  of  separately  notioed 
contents,  bat  t^  more  or  less  independent  aaUietit 
agents  as  presupposed  by  Nature  I  "  Detenflioo." 
as  I  experience  it,  gives  me  no  direct  grasp  of  these. 
(3)  Bergson  believes  that  reality  is  psychical  in 
character.  Is  there,  then,  any  8u£Bcient  reastHi 
for  preserving  the  refined  dualism  which  the  tbeoiy 
of  the  "  two  directions  "  involves  ?  Is  there  any 
basic  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  contents 
awared  in  my  sentient  life  and  those  of  the  miner 
agents  or  sentients  masked  by  sensible  phenomena 
such  as  sticks  and  stones  !  The  habits  of  these 
sentients  are  more  dependable  and  predictable  than 
mine ;  the  conservative  side  of  reality  is  weD 
exemplified  in  their  contents.  But  I  too  have  vei; 
many  stable  habits.  And  I  must  not  relegate  the 
minor  sentient  to  the  sphere  of  "  inert  Matter  "  of 
"  inverse  direction,"  just  because  its  active  life  is  so 
freqnently  fin  obstacle  in  the  direction  of  mine. 

We  can  dispense  with  his  subtle  dualism  by 
urging  that  the  contents  of  a  World-System  all  agree 
in  being  modes  of  conservative  and  creative  imagin- 
ing, aaxd  that  gradations  of  awaring  p^hical  life 
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charaoterise  these  oontenta.  These  ooatent-aotiTities 
are  "  inert "  relatively  to  one  another  only  in  this 
smise,  that  one  group  of  them  can  be  an  obstacle 
to  another,  as  when  letha^o  Chmese  resist  the 

mooonge  of  reformers,  or  a  brain  resiBts  the  keeping 
of  nay  good  reeolations,  or  a  Btone  resists  my  boot. 

Bat  snoh  resistance  is  not  a  mark  of  "  inertness," 

bat  of  opposed  action. 

(4)  Bergson  leaves  the  position  of  "  Energy " 
obscure :  e^.  life  is  possible,  he  thinks,  "  wherever 
energy  descends  the  incline  indicated  by  Camot's 
law,  and  where  a  oaoae  of  inverse  direction  can  retard 
the  descent."  '  In  this  passage  he  seems  to  accept 
'*  Energy  "  as  a  real  existent  on  the  side  of  "  Matter  " ; 
dualism  being  thns  emphasised.  We  need  not 
repeat  our  criticisms  of  "  Energy."  Let  os  orge 
that,  on  the  view  that  perceived  Nature  masks 
sentients  in  every  quarter,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
originating,  but  of  controlling,  the  manifestations 
of  life.  Sentient  agents  on  low  levels  must  be  at 
once  allowed  for  and  overruled,  if  they  are  to  sub- 
serve the  lives  of  higher  ones.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  problem  presented  by  human  or  animal 
conscious  life  as  associated  with  a  body. 

(6)  Beigson's  "  conBciouanees "  at  the  origin  of 
life  is  clearly  not  the  awuing  activity  which  we 
liave  agreed  to  understand  by  that  name.  It  is 
"  made  manifest  to  itself  only  where  creation  is 
poaaAle.  It  lies  dormant  when  life  is  condemned 
to  automatism ;  it  awakens  as  soon  as  the  possi- 
hilil^  t4  a  choice  is  restored."  '  A  consciousness, 
which  is  dormant,  carries  us  back  to  German  "  pbilo- 

*  Creaftee  SvobOioii,  Ea^ati  tnml&tion,  p.  270.         *  P.  276. 
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sophiea  of  the  UQconeciouB."    And  it  impliee  the 

bdiifif ,  which  seeiUB  opposed  to  clear  human  experi- 
ence, that  to  be  clearly  conscious  I  must  be  always 
choosing  between  alternatives.  Could  I  not  be 
conscious  throughout  eternity  if  the  only  cont^it 
possible  was  an  intense  pain  or  a  single  vivid  coloor 
with  no  alternative  whatever  in  view  ? 

Oorown  |  2.  Euough   has  been  said  to  introduce   our 

uDooDt  of  bo«  experimental  and  inevitably  inadequate  aooomit  of 
^»tnre  Buw    Ijq^  p^^  World-System  may  have  b^un.* 

I  urged  in  my  last  work  that,  if  "  p«yci*ea/ 
activity"  is  ultimate,  its  character  is  to  " didvrb 
as  well  as  to  cmuerve."  This  is  the  attitude  that 
leappears  in  this  essay,  in  a  form  more  adequate 
to  reality,  as  the  hypothesis  of  imaginal  activity, 
oieative  and  conservative. 

The  CI.  conaervea  the  static  harmony  of  the 

World-Idea  by  activity  with  restful  content.    Bat 

though  the  World-Idea  thus  conserved  is  harmtHiioQB. 

it  comprises  a  manifold — the  differences,  e.g.,  of  its 

Imaginals  and  of  their  immanent  manifold.    It  is 

not  a  blank,  featureless  identity.    For  the  C.I-. 

indeed,  it  is  a  radiant  glory  of  the  perceptual  type 

beautiful  beyond  any  vision  imaginable  by  ooi- 

Tiw  World-     selves.    Nevertheless,  shall  we  liken  it,  to  ccmpue 

the  Hete-       the  great  with  the  small,  to  a  wondrous  poem  which 

phjnod  FlU.  ^jj  ejcaited  mortal  could  imagine  and  aware  at  a 

glance.    The  poem,  which  contains,  let  us  snppoee, 

numerous  characters,  is  at  the  outset  just  cont«iit 

1  This  aoooont  (whiiA  oeemed  to  WilliBm  Junes  it  aii;  r*t" 
"  most  origmol  and  ingenioiu,"  bnt  Btands  simply  u  eipni- 
mental  hypotheaia)  was  first  attempted  ia  Individ^  a»i  SnUtli 
pp.  272  S. 
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for  the   j)oet  whoee  coTisciouBneea  ib  ita  continuity ; 

the  field  in  which  it  hai^  together  as  a  whole. 

Conceive  now  these  characters  (which  answer  to 

the  ootitent-difierences  in  the  World-Idea)  coming 

to  exisfc  for  themselves,  to  he  Sbntibnt  in  their  own 

right,  thus  deiaching  themselves  in  a  manner  fromAheipfoi 

the  poet  and  the  former  unhroken  texture  of  the 

poem ;     like    the   group    of   characters   in    Hamlet 

becoming  suddenly  conscious  in  detachment  from 

their    imaginer,  ShiikeBpeare,  and  his  play-    This 

conception  may  serve  to  introduce  our  account  of 

creative  change^and  the  tune-process.    The  "  radiant 

vision  "  is  to  break  up  into  that  unrest  and  sKrife 

that   mark  the  Metaphysical  Fall.     And  the  Fall, 

^ain,  is  the  possibihty  of  all  those  novel  joys  and 

miseries  which  fill  the  night  of  time.    Finite  sen- 

tientB  can  come  into  existence  only  at  a  price.    If 

you  like  theok^cal  language,  you  can  call  this  Fall 

the  great  "  original  sin  " — of  the  finite  sentients. 

But  more  sanely  you  will  recognise  it  as  the  manner 

in  which  this  World-System,  if  it  is  to  contain 

finite    sentients,   has    to    be    launched.     Perhaps 

there  are  other  World-Systems  which  are  not  yet 

launched   and   which  comprise  no   sentiente,   i.e. 

contents  which  are  conscious  and  not  merely  contents. 

Bat  it  would  seem  that,  if  there  are  to  be  sentients, 

there  must  also  be  a  Metaphysical  Fall  and  with  it 

tiiat  strife  which  Heracleitus  termed  the  father  of 

all  things.    This  reflection  will  follow  us  into  our 

discussion  of  pessimism.    Let  us  now  try  to  suggest 

more  definitely  how  the  initial  stages  of  the  Fall 

come  to  occur. 

When  we  were  considering  Hegel's  metaphysics, 
we  urged  that  the  notion  of  Being  is  essentially 
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Wa  ire  to  find  stftUo.  Hegol's  devioe  ie  to  ensotil  it  wi^  the  prin- 
f^i^jo^pia  oipb  of  oontiadictioD  as  "above  all  things  that 
^wodd-"  which  movefi  the  world."  In  this  way  ha  seeota 
''''^LkT'  ^  ^  ^^  steam  within  this  notion,  Being,  which 
then  movee  forward  like  a  oosmic  road-roller,  with 
Nothing,  Becoming,  detenninate  Being,  etc.  etc., 
maflring  Its  advance.  But  Being  movee  in  nftwiriing 
only.  Yon  cannot  exploit  a  "  pure  "  notion  thus, 
ignoring  the  oonorete  diEEerenoes  which  existeota 
comprise.  In  the  Hegelian  logic  these  difierenoee 
aie  nominally  repudiated  as  "  sensible "  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  profound  thought.  Looking 
closely,  however,  at  Hegel's  procedure,  we  findiihat 
they  are  glanced  at  furtively,  as  the  illustrations 
used  in  explanatory  passages  show.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  think  about  Being  and  Becoming 
in  their  absence. 

Hegel's  wish  was  to  seize  the  thonght-imnoqile 
underlying  all  reality.  And  he  found  his  price,  as 
he  believed,  in  the  dialectic  of  contradiction.  He 
was  of  opinion  also  that  many  instances  are  svail- 
able  to  show  that  the  principle  actually  works. 
And,  perhaps,  something  like  it,  sufficiently  like  it 
to  furnish  the  seeming  confirmations  of  it,  does 
work  ;  a  "  principle  of  movement  "  which  is  iUns- 
trated  equally  in  the  dynamic  of  "  sub-atomic " 
changes,  the  variations  of  o^anic  species,  the 
march  of  social  reforms  and  beyond. 

Thb  Bieth  of  Ceanqb 

The  Gr»r>d  §  3.  Let  US  refer  henceforth  to  the  World-Idea  u 

"^"  Du-     the  Grand  Imaginal  of  "  our  "  World-System,  or, 

toaJwWorid. briefly,  ftB  tte  lUAomAi..    We  are  to  suggest  bow 

this  Imagihal  may  have  passed  into  time-euccea- 
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sion,  space,  and  the  b^pnnings  of  so-called  inorgamo 
evolution.  I  say  so-caUedi^because  Nature,  ino^anic 
or  organic,  exhibits  only  gradations  of  structural  life, 
and  the  restriation  of  the  term  organic  to  the  kind 
oi  life  recognised  by  the  biolt^ist  cannot  be  justified 
by  aonnd  philosophy. 

Of  the  story  of  inoiganio  eTolution  we  can  say 

Non  est  foetus  mundus  in  tempore,  sed  cum  tempore, 

where  "  tempus  "  means  time-successioa  or  change. 

We  are  agreed  that  time  may  also  wear  the  fonn 

of  simoltaneous  duration  without  change:  the  fonu, 

indeed,   which  cbaiacterises   the  contents  of  the 

Ooamio  Imagination  as  they  exist  apart  from  a 

creative  episode.     That  simultaneity,  expressing  the 

pieeence  of  differences  to  coTisciousness,  is  basic. 

It  is  time  big  with  the  possibility  of  space,  but  we 

are   to  note  that  the  mutually  exdusiTe   agerUa 

implied  by  spatial  reality  proper  are  lacking.     It  The 

remains,  during  a  creative  episode,  the  eternal  pre-  of'su^T?" 

Bent  over  against  which  the  Ihaoinal  is  to  fall  into 

time-saccession,  the  "  corruption  of  Eternity "  as 

Dr  Schiller  calls  it.     And  the  Fall  takes  place,  it 

may  be,  thus. 

The  natural  order  is  not  due,  aa  Bergson  puts  it,  The  on*u*« 
to  a  "  detension  "  or  "  d^ient^  of  will."  It  ex-  ^pp""^ 
presaes  a  quickening  of  activity  of  the  content- 
differences  in  the  Iuaginal,  Worid-Idea,  or  germinal 
System  which  exists  (along  with  perhaps  innumer- 
able other  such  Systems)  in  the  C.I.  "Detension" 
is  rather  a  sequel. 

The  iHAOtKAii  is  a  stable  harmony  of  differejUs 

— the  differences  of  its  many  snb-Imaginals.'    Con- 

1  Vidt  supra,  pp.  393^,  442-4. 
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oeive  the  (xmserviiig  activity  as  just  m^intitTning 
these  differetUt  without  change.  The  difieioits 
belong  to  a  content-whole,  and,  to  this  extent,  to 
one  another,  but  "  their  "  relations  are  hmnonioiB. 
They  are  constituent  aspects  of  a  total  idea— not 
more  or  lees  insulated  agents  between  which  tbeie 
obtains  a  causal  dynamic  of  change.  Time-Boccee- 
sion,  which  implies  changing  contents,  nay  ageits, 
is  unborn.* 

Now  the  activity  which  conserves  or  umintaiu 
is  also  the  activity  which  can  disturb  or  destroy 
this  changeless  state — ^tbe  harmony  of  the  Ihaqisal 
The  degree  of  this  activity  is  not  fixed.  Its  tpim- 
taneous  heightening  is  the  fundammtal  &ct  on 
which  evolution  ensuee.  This  spontaneity,  which 
is  just  imagination  in  i^  creative  character,  [HD- 
vides  the  Appulae  to  change. 

Conceive  the  activity  as  heightened.  It  is  awaring 
conscious  activity.  All  the  differents  in  the  Iuaoisu. 
are  no  longer  mere  contents,  but  conscioiu  tx 
"  BciouB  "  *  contents  ;  are  no  longer  differoioee  cm- 
tributory  to,  and  absorbed  by,  a  total  idea.  They 
are  raised  to  the  level  of  agents,  i.e.  active  peychicsl 

>  In  Dr  Sohiller'a  "  pFeooemio  oondititM)  of  the  worid-i«ooea" 
— he  is  experimentiiig  vith  phualistio  monodidogy  as  we  ue  vt& 
■omething  else — tbe  oltimato  monodB  an  &t  fiist  in  k  "  Hmtka 
tolilade,"  and  tune-succeesion  uiaes  with  their  telAtios  to  a 
Divine  Spirit  ot  anpieme  monad  who  oonBtraina  them  to  co- 
operate 80  as  to  form  "  some  sort  of  fdtole,"  the  wnaatiduiorj 
coBmio  ^stem  of  oni  ezperienoe,  idiioh  ia  still  being  btitocd. 
Consult  his  JUddUa  ofOeSjAinz. 

■  This  tram  is  nsefnl  to  express  a  veij  low  lerd  of  smriiig 
life  in  which  the  "  specious  present "  is  exoeedin^f  bod,  ud 
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centres  vhoae  very  "sciousing"  or  "  scionsness  "  Tha  inugbui 
loo&ens  them  both  from  the  Imaginai.  and  from  each  Mntimti  oi 
other.*    The  Many  immanent  in  the  IiuamAL,  but  '«^'* 
subordinated  before  bb  mere  contents  in  a  total  fact, 
DOW  h&ve  their  turn !    They  pass  from  mere  differ- 
enoee  into  the  dear-cut  diversity  of  multiple  agents, 
each  of  which  by  the  act  of  beir^  sentient  or  "  sciouH  " 
has   become  a  discrete  centre  in  the  hitherto  un- 
broken Imaqinai^    And  this  is  not  all. 

The  diiffe/reM  contents  present  to  the  different  Durnrataud 
sentient  agents  become  very  largely  contraries ;  con-  *°° 
t«nts  opposed  and  mutually  inimical.    This  brings 
na  back  to  the  saying  that  contradiction  "  moves 
the  vorid."    Contradiction  is  the  general  idea  of 
the  contrary — of  incompatibles,  ezcluslTes.    But  it  Howfudtmi 
is  not  this  contrariety  which  "  moves  "  ;   we  have  "S^iSI^ 
hero  rather  the  prompting  which  is  followed  by  the  «orW"t 
innovation    or    "  movement."    And    this    innova- 
tion once  more  is  the  work  of  creative  imagining 
which  responds  to  the  diacordavt  sUiuUiona  uritA  /resA 
coateat ;  the  so-caUed  transformations  of  the  world- 
process.     At  once  the  true  principle  of  movement,  The 
the  imaginai  principle,  is  revealed  to  us.    Given  a  j^^^i^t"' 
situation  of  inner  discords,  transformation  is  the 
leeource  which  serves  to  reduce  the  discords,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  to  harmony.    But  the  reduc- 
tion, again,  produces  a  new  sitiiation  which  becomes 
in  it«  turn  the  seat  of  inner  discords,  which  tend  to 
increase,  whereupon  is  created  a  freeh  tiansforma- 

in  viiich  esperiBnoe  of  a  "  wlf  "  (oontrasting  with  a  not-self 
ud  iiDiidymg  a  dereloped  memory)  caiuot  poambly  obtain. 
Ve  ihon  recnr  to  this  toplo.     [Of.  also  p.  183.) 
'  Thongh  their  eoatenb  are  still  of  one  tiasne  with  other  con- 
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tion  equally  {HvvisionaL  The  worid-firocat  u  ikmt 
forctd  alang  tht  path  of  imoffinal  or  creative  evoItatoK. 
Yoa  can  test  this  view  superbly  by  ooDsdering  tbe 
case  of  ft  social  reform,  e^.  Bocialiam,  in  irtiich  th« 
working  <^  the  principle,  only  tentatively  ascribed  to 
Nature,  is  seen  in  the  daylight  where  all  can  gsse. 
Socialism  is  an  experimental  imaginal  mI«tKni 
offered  to  cope  with  the  discords  which  arias  and 
slowly  increase  during  the  capitalist  regime  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  But  while  tbe  principle 
can  be  seen  clearly  at  work  thionghont  the  stages 
of  progresa,  individoal  and  racial,  it  is  also,  as  we 
maintain,  illustrated  in  the  flowing  of  the  obeoure 
jvocesees  which  underlie  the  order  of  Nature.  We 
are  developing  this  oontentum  now. 

Note,  by  the  way,  how  etymology,  as  so  irftm, 
affords  a  clue,  as  if  a  prescient  power  has  ikond 
hint«  in  language  in  prcparaticm  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  grasp  them.  A  "  sec- 
tion," e.g.  like  socialism,  is  that  in  which  the  disooida 
of  the  preceding  situation  are  to  be  "  diraolved " ; 
not  merely  suspended  without  change.  A  sdntitxi 
is  now  recognised  widely  aa  a  kind  of  chunical  com- 
pound, and  ft  compound  is  a  ease  of  transformatioD, 
not  a  mere  rearrangement. 

Hm  AwuiM  The  differenis  in  the  Imaqisal  exist  originaD;  m 
■^^  poiDt  proportions  expressed  by  the  phrase  the  "  dirini^ 
ofriaw.  ^f  measure."  Qualities  in  the  respect  in  which 
they  occupy  the  Ihaoikal  are  quantities  de£iiitdf 
greater,  equal,  or  less.  These  qualities  in  definite 
quantity  are  harmonious  elements  of  a  whole.  1^ 
the  quickening  of  activity  this  harmtmy  is  ViA. 
Let  U8  gn^  this  point  firmly. 
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When  I  am  drifting  in  a  boat  up  a  river  with  the 
tide  I  am  helpiI^;  to  lengthen  the  day  (which  is 
longer  by  two  hundredths  of  a  second  now  than  it 
was  a  century  ago),  and  am  affecting  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  Bun  and  moon,  and  even  those  of  the 
staiB.      The  mingling  or  interpenetration  of  aepecta 
of  the  natural  order  is  evidenced  unmistakably  by 
such   facts.    A  thing  is  not  only  where  practical 
convenience  locates  it,  but  also  where  its  influence 
is  shown  to  work.    Now  this  interpenetration  charac- 
terised the  differenta  in  the  Iuaoinai.,  but  toithout 
confiict.     The    Fall,    however,    has    begun.    The 
differents,  erst  harmoniouB,  are  quickened  or  inten- 
ufied  as  they  become  agents  or  sentienta  ;  and  they 
overflow  strongly  into  one  another.     Each  inter- 
penetrating content  insists  on  and  expands  itfielf ,  but, 
eince  they  are  all  equally  in  the  Ihaoinal,  w&tcA 
is  finite,  they  tend  to  collide.    Each  content  striving, 
as  it  were,  to  become  a  Universe  by  itself,  would 
occupy  the  entire  Ihaginal,  but  in  doing  so  it  en- 
croaches on  others — some  neutral,  eome  furthering 
it,  but  very  many  also  opposing,  or  corUrary  to,  it. 
The  unrest  of  the  incompatibtes  has  be^un.    Self- 
conservation — the  conservative  side  of  the  Imaqhtal 
as  manifest  in  the  sentient  content  or  agent — is  in 
this  plight ;  that  the  contents  are  to  conserve  their 
characters   at   the   same   metaphysical   points   at 
which  incompatible  or  contrary  contents  are  to 
conserve  theirs.    There  is  an  impasse  of  discords ;  on 
which  creation  occurs.    Self-conservation  is  secured 
at  the  price  of  mutual  Chanqb  :    of  an  imaginal 
novdly  or  "  solution "    which  provides  harmony. 
A  universal  changing  sets  in  and,  as  no  &ial  harmony 
is  attained,  persists.    The  term  "  persists,"  by  the 
Way,  is  noteworthy.     We  have  seen,  and  we  shall 
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eee  again,  how  the  cooBerratiTe  and  the  craatiTe 
Bidee  of  reality  concur  in  the  time-proceas.  We  eee 
now  that  change  is  to  persist  daring  the  romance 
of  world-evolution,  and  hence  that,  to  this  ^rtent, 
change  itself  has  its  conserratiTe  side. 

The  birth  This  uniTersal  changing  of  contents  w  the  IhtUi 

■nansdoD.      of  time-succession.      The  imaginal  "  principle  of 

movement "  is  now  at  work.    In  creating  the  first 

content-transformationB  it  has  inv^ited  this  mode 

of  time. 

/ntoittitj  Any  content,  ia  acquiring  int^isity,  ternds  also 

W^iiutot *<*  overflow  into  content  bejfond  itself,  to  show  an 
■°*^  outwardly  directed  activity.    A  toothache,  as  it 

becomes  sharper,  influences  my  whole  con&cioiu 
present ;  a  rising  emotion  spreads  itaelf  into  my 
gestures,  physical  action,  and  beyond.  The  emotioas 
of  sullen  men  stream  forth  at  last  into  the  Vtaicb 
Revolution.  Taine  held  that  in  the  sphere  of  t^uok- 
ing  every  impression  tends  to  grow  into  an  illoaoD 
or  hallucination,  and  each  is  kept  from  doing  so  by 
c(dlmon  with  opposite  ones,  and  thus  "  something 
like  sanity  is  preserved  by  an  equilibrium  or  baiance 
between  many  lunacies."  ^  In  the  seqnd  of  the 
primitive  struggle,  which  we  observe  in  Natnre 
to-day,  everything  is  seen  to  press  on  som^biiig 
else  which  limits  it.  Even  the  nations  themselves 
continue  the  pressure  one  against  another,  often 
becoming  incompatible  at  a  certain  point  of  space 
and  time  ;  an  impasse  of  discords  met  all  too  fre- 
quently by  a  "  solution  "  enforced  by  war.  Ia  tiia 
painful   world,    then,   a    "  balance   between  msny 

>  Cated  by  Stenlay  Hall  {AdoieMotce,  voL  ii  p.  68).  wbtw 
word«  I  give. 
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lunacies  "  ?     There  is  one  hope  that  shines  through 

the  tnnnoil.     The  "  divinity  of  measure,"  in  the 

perfect  form  that  characterised  the  initial  hannony, 

has  been  superseded.    But  the  imnument  design  is  Tha  imiT«iBai 

to  provide  for  the  birth  of  finite  sentieuts  and  the  "wiMLng 

unrest  of  a  world-process ;   an  unrest  which  is  the  «o'"«"''- 

condition  of  all  progress.    When  the  unrest  has 

served  its  turn  it  will  vanish,  and  the  harvest  will 

then,  perhaps,  reward  those  who  have  sown  it  in 

Borrow.    Meanwhile — ^the  wheels  of  Time  must  roll, 

even  though  unnumbered  billions  are  cursing  them 

as  they  crush.    Does  the  charioteer  drive  to  no 

profit  ?    And,  if  to  no  profit,  why,  in  an  imaginal 

Universe,  at  all  t 

§  4.  Herbart  did  not  allow  that  those  "  reals  "  or  ch&ngs  uid 
"  simple  beings,"  whioh  correapond  in  his  system  to  dj'^^?' 
our  primitive  natural  agents,  could  change  genuinely. 
He  was  too  respectful  of  the  "  law  "  of  contradio- 
t'ioQ  in  virtue  of  which,  not  he  alone,  but  the  old 
Indian  Vedantists  and  the  modem  Absolutists  as 
well  have  denied  that  change  can  belong  to  real 
bemg.    Hoice  he  provided  pluralistic  "reals"  with 
merely  acts  of  self-conservation.    The  mine  ia  too 
poor  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  Kature  and  the 
variety  of  sentient  life- 
Each  minor  sentient  agent  changes  in  a  creative 
Way  jnst  as  does  the  luAorKAi.  on  the  lai^  scale. 
It  alters  and  it  keeps  on  altering,  however  slowly, 
saturated  with  its  past  aa  it  goes.     There  remains 
the  riddle  as  to  why  great  numbers  of  these  agents 
should  change  in  "  similar  "  relations  in  "  similar  " 
Ways.    This  consideration  of  uniformity  in  changing  nnifomtiUei 
completes  our  introduction  to  the  causal  dynamic,  t^^'um" 
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obsolete. 


The  reply  is  that  the  minor  agents,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  instances  of  the  sub-Lnagin^B,  whoee 
reality  they  share,  are  the  aame,  and,  as  such,  behave 
in  the  same  way.  And  they  keep  on  behaving  in 
this  same  way  ;  they  acquire  Habits  ;  and  these 
habits  are  often  remarkably  stable.  There  are 
those  who  will  object  to  this  word  "  habit.'*  Bnt 
remember  (1)  that  we  are  discussing  sentient  agents, 
not  symbolists'  "sub-atoms"  or  " sub-electeons," 
and  (2)  that  habit  means,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  Herbert  Spencer,  no  more  than  "  a  conrEe 
of  action  characterised  by  constancy,  aa  distia- 
gaished  from  courses  of  action  that  are  inconstant,"  ^ 
and  their  objections  disappear.  Habit  is  just  s 
stable  form  of  purposive  life.  It  is  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  conservation  concurs  with  creation  through- 
out the  world-process,  striving,  as  it  were,  to  "  dig 
itself  in  "  against  the  stormir^  of  change. 

Causal  h,WB  of  Nature  are  described  by  A.  E- 
Taylor  as  "  formula  descriptive  of  the  habitoa! 
behaviour  of  a  complex  system  of  sentient  beings," 
or,  shall  we  say,  of  the  phenomena  which  mask  this 
habitual  behaviour  ?  With  the  evolution  of  more 
and  more  complex  sentient  agents,  difierences  ^ 
begin  to  arise  even  among  sentients  of  a  hind.  And 
le.  hence  the  belief  in  absolutely  rigid  laws,  vU<^ 
imply  that  all  these  sentients  behave  in  the  same 
way,  cannot  be  true.  Again,  these  sentiente  oi 
slightly  different  behaviours  are  all  slowly  Altering 
their  ways  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Hence  even  the 
practically  accurate  laws  will  tend  to  become 
obsolete,  applying  only  to  a  past  that  has  been 
transformed. 

'  Note  to  The  Study  of  Sociology. 
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The  genesis  of  causal  laws,  which  as  habits  pre-  Uwi  did 
suppose  the  first  "lawless  "  content-changes,  seems ^^J^^^in 
thu8    accounted  for.    Laws  did  not  pre-exist  to^L^"™* 
evolution  mystically  in  the   Imaoinal,   in  which 
there  were  do  habita  of  behaTiour.    The  iMAamAL 
waa  a  harmony  without  happenii^.    Its  unity  was 
rich  with  immanent  design  or  purpose.    It  was  not 
lawleea  in  the  sense  of  being  below  law ;   it  was  a 
purposive  whole  above  it.    On  the  other  hand, 
t^ere  are  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Nature-habits 
in  which  the  laws  attained  mark  disorder  rather 
than  order,  and  belong  clearly  to  the  degradation 
of  the  Fall.    The  "  reign  of  law  "  does  not  guarantee 
that  happenings,  of  an  ideally  desirable  kind,  are 
taking  place. 

Discijssing  "disorder"  Bergson  observes  thatOtderud 
there  is  never  an  absence  of  order,  but  always  an 
absence  of  one  kind  of  order  to  the  "  profit  of 
another "  in  which  we  are  not  interested.^  The 
reply  is  that  we  consider  happenings  to  be  infected 
with  "  disorder  "  if  they  are  such  as  to  conflict  with 
our  ideals  of  wide  purposive  activity.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  disorder  prevails  at  the  outset  of  the 
creative  process  and  persists  even  now  on  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit.  There  is  a  passage  from  chaos 
to  cosmos  marked  by  the  "  baochantic  "  riots  of 
Nature  and  even  ourselves.  This  grim  interval  is 
inevitable.  It  would  endure  indefinitely  were  it 
not  that  no  minor  system  of  causation  is  a  closed 
one,  in  complete  control  of  its  own  internal  happen- 
inga.  Any  given  area  of  the  Imaoinal  is  open  more 
or  lees  to  the  influence  expressing  the  immanent 
pnrpoaive  activity  of  the  whole.  There  is  thus  a 
>  Crtativi  Evolatitm,  Sngliah  tmulatdon,  p.  234. 
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preesuze  in  the  direction  of  true  order — that  is  to 
Bay,  order  which  satisfies  folly  the  ideal  of  a  wide 
purpose  that  is  being  realised.  Bat  the  preasoTe  is 
not  at  first  adequate,  and  why !  Because  the 
IiuanTAi.  aa  a  whole  is  also  in  proceaa  of  creative 
eTolution ;  is  not  yet  mature  and  able  to  hannDnise 
its  internal  ohangea  aright.  To  what  result  is 
this  evolution  twiding  1  We  shall  deal  with  this 
point  later. 

Meanwhile  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  "  clumce- 
happenings  "  of  the  creative  sorts  occur  among  the 
minor  agents,  groups,  and  systems  of  agents,  and 
are  introducing  endless  discords.'  The  contents  of 
the  IiiAQiNAL  have,  to  a  great  extent,  fallen  asundo' 
and  are  running  literally  amok  :  imaginal  creatiim 
getting  awhile  largely  out  of  central  control  Tbis 
bui^eoning  of  imagination  into  all  sorts  of  fomu, 
monstrous,  hideous,  and  other,  is  inevitably  a  festnie 
of  the  Metaphysical  Fall.  It  is  in  great  measoie 
evil,  uid  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  originatioB 
of  finite  sentient  life.  It  compromises  in  no  way 
the  character  of  the  Cosmic  Imagination  itself. 

Causation,  it  is  now  clear,  is  not  a  relation  of 
succession,  such  aa  Mill  discussed,  nor  a  Buddhistic 
process  of  Becoming  of  which  no  explanation  can  be 
ofifered.  It  imphes  at  least  two  primitive  agenta  or 
sentients  which  compenetiate  with  a  creative  result. 
But  notice  that,  if  the  penetration  brings  no  conflict, 
but  a  harmonious  situation,  there  is  no  further 
process  compelled.  The  static  rest  ia  reached  cmce 
more ;  the  rest  that  ultimately  await«  the  whole 
World-System  in  its  "Divine  Event."  There  is 
»  C/.  "  Caianoe,"  ftrt  IL  Chap.  V.  p.  371. 
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nothing  in  the  causal  relation  which  forces  ub  to  Then  u 
suppose  that  a  World-System  is  subject  to  changes  ^e^^^^ 
without  end.    The  caoaal  dynamic  is  no  master — t^SobT^peiB 
it  is  only  the  manner  in  which  imagination  preesee  endiMi  shuig- 
toward  its  goal,  the  Blow  makii^  and  perfecting  of 
the  world-romance  which  b^^  and  will  have  iia 
end  ;  an  "  end  "  at  once  the  close  of  a  time-proceas 
and  the  crown  of  a  purpose  folfilled. 

One  of  Hill's  definitions  of  canse  is,  cnriously  0(,«  of  iiui'i 
enough,  adaptable  to  our  own  uses.  A  cause  isfj^^l^JI^ 
"  the  assemblage  of  phenomena  which  occurring  ^  <""  "■<■■ 
some  other  phenomenon  invariably  commencea  or 
has  Ua  origin."  ^  Divorce  this  statement  from 
Mill's  psychological  idealism  and  the  definition  works. 
The  word  "  commences  "  leaves  room  for  the  hypo- 
thesis which  always  finds  conservative  and  creative 
imagining — ^now  more  of  one,  now  more  of  the  other 
— in  a  causal  procraa.  Respecting  the  "  assem- 
blage "  we  do  not  require  to  suppose  that  all  the 
phoiomena  of  the  World-System  go  to  constitute 
it.  This  is  a  widely  current  assumption  previously 
rejected  by  us.  Contents  in  a  World-System  are 
not  penetrated  by  all  other  contents  on  an  equal 
footing.  And  only  what  is  actually  present  to  the 
camal  situation  counts. 

An  instance  from  race-penetration.      The  Greek  ^n  uiaitmttTe 
civilisation  pushes  into  the  East :    iBcompatibles  ^j^"^^^ 
meet  and  a  harmonising  creation  results  :  a  Gneco-  the  humtM 
£aBtem  culture  in  which  incompatibles,  now  at 
peace,  aie  transformed.     Notice  that  there  is  no 
dialectic    here ;    the   Greek  does    not    "  negate " 
itself  into  the  Eastern  culture,  but  both,  existing 
*  Lofiie,  Buck  m.  ohap.  v.  {  7. 
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in  their  own  right,  meet.  And  the  result  is  tlie 
"commencing"  creative  fact.  This  *' asaranblage " 
of  "phenomena,"  again,  does  not  include  sunspots 
or  the  white  bears  of  the  Arctic  r^ons  to  any 
extent  worth  noticing  I  It  includes  the  "  pheno- 
mena "  which  enter  clearly  into  the  lives  of  the 
Greek  and  E^astem  human  beings  invfJved. 

The  changing  that  accompanies  the  formatiiHi  of 
ra^d*  Nature-habits  or  causal  laws  must  be  such  as  to 
at  twbtj.  ^ow  the  habits  adequate  scope.  A,  B,  C  do  not, 
indeed,  recur  to  be  followed  by  D,  but  £,  F,  G,  etc., 
auffiderUly  like  A,  B,  C  to  be  treated  as  the  sune, 
must  happen  or  events  like  D  will  cease  happenitig, 
and  Nature  will  be  a  flood  of  mere  novelty,  a  flax  of 
instabilities  in  which  no  sentient  of  a  high  order 
could  be  evolved.  The  rat«s  of  changing  of  different 
f^nts  must  be  such  as  to  furnish  relatively  etabh 
"  collocations,"  of  which  we  can  say,  with  pradied 
truth,  that  they  recur.  The  working  of  a  petrol 
engine  is  said  to  illustrate  constant  laws — the  habits 
of  assemblages  of  i^ents.  Good,  But  there  most 
be  provision  for  such  assemblages  being  poeuble 
again  and  again,  if  these  habits  or  constant  ways  of 
acting  are  to  endure  at  all.  Once  more  we  note 
the  importance,  even  amid  chai^,  of  the  con- 
servative side  of  reality ;  and  we  must  refer  it  to  the 
red  strand  of  purpose  which  connects  the  evdring 
world  with  the  harmony  of  the  primeval  iBuonriL. 

Ohanoeo&M        Cansation  does  not  exclude  chance-happenings ; 

in  a  manner  it  most  be  said  even  to  inolade  them,' 

The  meeting  of  the  different  members  of  an  "aflsem- 

blage"  of  "ph^iomeoa"  is  not  fully  acconnted 

»  "  ChanoB,"  Part  n.  Chi^  V.  p.  377. 
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for  by  causal  laws.  And  in  the  actual  world  thia 
meeting  has  to  be  brought  about  very  largely  by 
methotls  which  altogether  overlook  mere  particular 
things.  Take  the  case  of  two  starfish.  Ova  and 
spermatozoa  are  scattered  to  drift  about  in  the  sea. 
There  is  no  causal  prevision  by  which  a  particular 
spermatozoon  meets  a  particular  ovum.  Conse- 
quently fertilisation  ia  secured  only  by  the  sperma- 
tozoa beii^  extremely  numerous  on  the  "  chance," 
a&  we  say,  that  one  will  hit  upon  its  mate.  This 
kiad  of  oi^nic  "  waste  "  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  unpredictability  of  the  chance-happening 
is  overruled. 

In  the  evolution  of  Nature  the  Ibuoihal,  already  wiutdowe 
nch,  varied,  and  complex,  becomes  yet  richer,  more  vltptlk*^ 
varied,  and  more  com^ex.  And  the  habits  0^1^^"**"" 
Nature — the  ]ava — ^will  become  more  numerous  as 
the  kinds  and  relations  of  sentient  agents  multifdy. 
Hence  we  can  talk  in  the  language  of  text-books  of 
logic  of  the  vast  number  of  derivative  laws  or  "  uni- 
fonuities  both  of  coexistence  and  succession."  But 
we  must  not  allow  this  language  to  mislead  us.  The 
so-called  "  derivation  "  depends  altogether  on  the 
creative  process ;  the  first  Nature-habits  do  not  con- 
tain the  later  as  a  conjurer's  hat  does  his  mysterious 
eggs.  The  later  are  among  the  novelties,  the  birth 
of  which  imaginal  activity  has  decreed.  Startii^ 
!iom  ite  limiting  iHAOiNAii,  this  activity  seems  to 
revel  in  the  variety  into  which  the  creative  experi- 
ment flowers. 
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§  1.  To  time-flimultaneity  has  been  added  time- 
sucoeeaum  with  the  earliest  caiual  uniformitiee. 
The  birth  of  time-succession  is  accompanied  by 
that  of  space,  in  which  the  livened  intensitj  of 
differents  within  the  Ihaoihal  becomes  extensity 
properly  so-called.  Space,  concrete  space,  is  an 
invention  by  means  of  which  difieienta,  not  har- 
monised by  being  olt^ed,  i.e.  still  maintaining 
contrary  characters,  are  rend^«d,  in  LeilKiitziaii 
language,  "  compossible." 

Time-sDccession  and  space  are  often  regarded  u 

raiMit    mysterious  frames,  fonns,  or  even  entities,  whkb 

radiun  Jf    <^iJd  exist  by  themselves  without  being  fonn«  (^ 

^""""them  anything.    They  are  certainly  not  our  inventions, 

toW  and,  ^ain,  they  are  not,  as  Rant  thought,  merely  a 

priori  forma  of  our  experi^ce  and  nothing  moie- 

They  are  real  whether  you  and  I  enjoy  experiencee 

of  them  or  not.     But  not  as  forma  or  entities  w^ 

m^ht  conceivably  survive  the  onnihitatioa  of  aH 

the  rest  of  reality.    They  are  primarily  fonns  or 

manners  in  which  different  quahtative  contents 

exist  in  the  Imaqinal,  as  we  have  agreed  for  tie 

present  to  call  the  germinal  Idea  of  this  Worii3- 

System.    They  might,  perhaps,  be  termed  part  '^ 
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the  connectiTe  tissue  in  the  body  of  God,  if  by  Qod 
^ve  mean  the  overruling  conBcious  power  of  this 
particular  World-System.  But  that  afisertioD  made 
juat  at  present  would  carry  ua  incoDveniently  far. 
Retain,  however,  in  mind  tliis  last  Buggestion,  viz. 
that  the  luAOiHAL  may  be,  in  sober  truth,  the 
body  of  God.  WeU,  time-succession  and  space  are 
real  in  this  Imaoinai.,  which,  a^in,  isa  mere  islet  in 
the  ocean  of  the  Infinite,  the  all-embracing  CoBmio 
Imagination  itself. 

§  2.  Space  shows  diversity — the  different  qualita-  Th«  origin 
tive  contents  of  the  ImaoihaIi — ^in  a  new  form.  It  is  ,pMw. 
an  altered  simultaneity ;  a  form  into  which  simul- 
taneously existing  and  conflicting  difierente  are 
forced.  The  differents  in  the  Imaoinal  never  over- 
flow wholly  into  one  another.  In  so  far  as  they  do 
overflow  you  have  compenetration  and  creative 
change.  But  they  have  a  standing  also  of  their 
own.  They  modify  one  another,  but  they  are  also 
sdf-oonserving,  even  amid  change.  This  situation 
is  expressed  as  their  externality  to  one  another — 
as  the  coexistence  of  difEerents  having  different 
positions.  Note,  however,  that  this  outeideness  or 
extemahty  of  one  to  another  is  never  complete. 
All  the  differents  belong  to  the  content  of  the 
Imaginal  and  are  related  therein.  They  are  related, 
indeed,  as  more  or  less  independent  agents  that, 
as  sentient,  have  acquired  a  novel  reality  of  their 
own.  They  are  members  of  a  System  which  shows 
at  once  continuity  and  "looseness";  the  "looseness" 
of  which  we  made  mention  durii^  the  discussion 
about  "Things"  in  Part  II.  They  are  af;ent«,  each 
of  which  has  its  centre  of  resistance  to  obliteration, 
uid,  also,  its  sphere  of  influence. 
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The  conflict  of  these  self-conserving  agente  pre- 
Bents  an  impasse.     This  is  met  by  the  invoitioD  or 
creation  of  space ;   a  novel  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  exist  together,  a  modified  simultaneity,  eks  we 
Notdu*         called  it.    The  invention,  ponder  it  weU,  coHnoi 
minor  utnni  possAIy  be  ottribvted  whoUy  to  f&«  minor  agents  them- 
^^    "°'   selves.    It  IB  of  cosmic  scope,  includes  them,  legis- 
lates for  them.    It  implicates  the  imaginal  activity 
of  the  whole,  to  which  these  agents  belong ;  it 
shows,  further,  the  principle  of  creation  veritably 
at  work.    We  found  that  the  causal  dynamic  also 
compelled  us  to  look,  in  last  resort,  toward  tbis 
whole.     This  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
and  serves  to   prepare  us  for  what  ia  to  follow 
in  its  proper  place. 

"  AiaaiDts  Tbis  Concrete  heterogeneous  space  of  agents  haviiig 

*^^°''  different  positions,  and  real  in  the  fullest  saise  in 

which  any  mode  of  content  of  the  Iiuoikal  can  be 
real,  provides  us  with  the  objective  fact  auawKing 
to  the  symbolic  concept  of  certain  mathematicians 
(usually  very  sbstraot  thinkers),  familiar  ss 
"  absolute  space."  But,  let  us  repeat,  that  it  is 
essentially  a  manner  of  existence  of  agents  with 
definite  qualitative  contents  and  not  an  entity, 
which  might  be  full  or  empty,  with  "  points  "  fixed 
in  eternal  relations.  There  could  be  no  "  points" 
in  it  were  its  qualitative  filling  to  disappear.  It 
would  not  be  perceptible  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spatial  manner  of  existing  is  a  novelty  added  to 
time-ordered  data,  and,  as  such,  calls  for  the  fnlleat 
examination  on  its  own  account.  It  ia  not  to  be 
conjured  out  of  its  "  terms,"  which  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  "  related  "  so  as  to  constitute  it.  It 
is  a  genuine  "  invention  " ;   a  triumph  of  Coemie 
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Imagining.  An  abstract  way  of  discuBaing  it  is  Spwie  ii » 
needful  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  intellect,  Sddition  w"** 
which  cannot  attend  to  all  aspects  of  a  reality  at  ^^.*^"' 
once.  A  god  might  be  leas  handicapped,  and  might  ^"'"P''  ^ 
become  aware  of  space's  full  character  in  a  concrete  inutginiiw, 
imaginal  intuition. 

Space  conceived  as  a  homogeneous  reality  distinct 
from    "  matter,"  in  which   "  matter "  can  move, 
and.  charmless  in  that  it  has  eternally  fixed  "  points," 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  Command-Concept. 
It  is  nnverifiable,  being  by  hypothesis  neither  per- 
ceivable nor  capable  of  acting  on  natural  things  so 
as  to  be  inferred  from  results  noticed  in  them.     It 
belongs  to  the  list  of  our  many  human  iuventionB 
or  constructions,  and  its  further  discussion  does  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.     It 
falls  within  the  story  of  the  thinking  individual. 

Concrete    oosmio    space    is    essentially    the    co-  Oonante  spaee 
existeTice  of  heterogeneous  agents ;    therewith  arise  ^^iJST"*^ 
not    "  dimensions,"    which    are    conventions,    but  erMtWe  lide. 
indefinitely  numerous  direciiona  or  possibilities  of 
motion,  which  allow  the  distances  between  these 
agents  to  be  altered.    This  manner  of  coexistence 
is  itself  stable,  the  conservative  side  of  a  reality, 
which  is  different  from  itself  at  different  points  as 
qualities  dictate. 

Motion 
§  3.  After  space — motion.     Primitive  motion  is  The  origin  ot 
a  new  form  of  change  altering  the  relative  distances  ™°''<"'- 
between  the  natural  agents  or  minor  sentients  in 
the  Imaoinal.    It  presupposes  time-succession  and 
space.     There  is  change  of  place  in  the  Imaqinal 
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siiioe  space  or  ooezisteQce,  while  modifying  the 
oonfliot  of  the  minor  sentienta  or  agents,  brtiu/a  no 
compile  harmony.  These  aentiente  remain  wi 
wholly  external  to  one  another ;  they  are  of  one 
tiasne,  on  their  content  side,  with  the  Ixaoihai.,  and 
are  Btill  subject  to  the  mutual  pMietrations  or  in- 
vasiona  expressing  the  continuity  of  this  IiCAatMAL. 
These  penetrations  prolong  that  unrest  which  is 
indispensable  tor  the  world-process.  The  perfectly 
stable  or  static  state  is  always  unattainable.  The 
lives  of  the  aentients  ore  furthered  and  thwarted  by 
the  contents  which  are  thmst  upon  them.  And  in 
the  act  of  conserving  them&elvee  they  move  lowarA 
other  furthering  sentiente  and  away  from  thwarting 
AunoUob  ud  ones — there  are  bom  those  first  "  attractioDB " 
*^  ""'  and  "repulsions"  (" tractating "  and  " pellating," 
as  certain  cautious  men  of  science  would  say) 
which  have  ao  often  been  miadescribed  aa  "  onginal 
forces." 

Each  primitive  agent  is  active  in  respect  of  a 
situation  due  to  the  others ;  there  is  no  separabk 
entity,  call  it  "  Energy,"  abracadabra,  or  what  yoo 
will,  which  is  "  transferred  "  from  these  agente  to 
those.  The  qualitative  contents  of  these  agents,  in 
BO  far  as  they  invade  the  contents  of  those,  consti- 
tute (what,  in  Mill's  languid ,  we  may  call)  the 
"  assemblage  "  of  phenomena,  which  being  preecDt, 
some  new  phenomenon  "  commences."  This  com- 
mencing is  an  imaginal  creation  of  novelty  which  is 
not  "  in  "  the  "  assemblage  "  as  such  at  all.  And 
the  activity  at  work  is  that  which  sustains  the  b^ 
of  the  agents  concerned.  Looking  at  the  problem 
thu£,  we  can  Burmise  what  the  symbology  of  tbe 
conservation  of  "  Energy  "  has  concealed.     Sentient 
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primitiTe  agent  A,  penetrating  B  and  C  within  the  Ooiusrrative 
continuity  of  the  Ihaoikal,  ia  ' '  conserved."    Having  ErtiTity  and 
invaded  them,  it  is  vithin  them  (just  as  an  invading  J|l,"„'^?~'™' 
Gr^rman  army  croesing  the  French  frontier  is  in"Bngrg7." 
EVanoe  !)-    What  occurs  now  within  B  and  C  can 
be  expressed  as  the  "  transformation  of  Energy  "  of 
the  lx>ok8.    It  indicates,  in  truth,  a  creative  hcAit  of 
NtUttre,  a  "  law  "  auch  aa  we  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter.    Strictly  speaking.  A,  B,  and  C  will  not 
meet  twice  onchanged.    On  the  other  hand,  if  D, 
which  is  like  A,  penetrates  E  and  F,  which  are  like 
B  and  C,  there  will  be  the  "  commencing  "  of  a  new 
phenomenon  or  effect  like  the  last.     And  this  "  uni- 
formity of  causation  "  can  be  formulated  in  terms 
of  "  Energy,"  when  the  necessary  quantitative  stan- 
dards of   measurement    (which    are    often    highly 
conventional)  are  foimd. 

But  quantity,  after  all,  is  the  manner  in  which 
qualities,  intense  and  extense,  fill  or  occupy  the 
Imagikal.  And  the  qualilative  transformation  in  a 
case  of  causation  is  the  dominating  fact,  so  far  as 
the  cosmic  process  is  concerned.  In  the  matter, 
then,  of  the  conservation  of  "  Energy  "  our  atti- 
tude is  this.  The  content-activity,  conservative  and  conMnratfon 
creative,  in  the  Imaoinal  is  the  essence  of  the*<dj^„itr 
process  symbolised.  In  so  far  as  A  enters  into  B, ' 
it  is  "  conserved  "  there  :  when  I  enter  a  house  I 
am  within  it !  But  it  is  changed  in  so  far  as  the 
invading  quality  is  altered — this  is  the  creative 
aide  of  the  business.  And  the  more  quality  there  is 
present  to  be  changed,  the  more  of  the  new  "  com- 
mencing "  phenomenon  will  there  be.  This  is  the 
true  conservative-creative  process.  And  the  "  equi- 
valencee  of  Energy-causation  "  are  seen  thus  to  be 
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conservative  ways  of  transformation  vithin  the 
Ihaoinal  ;  ways  implying  bajancings  or  mutvai 
checkinge  of  qualities  which  are  perpetually  being 
raised  or  reduced  to  their  beat  working  proportions 
ID  their  very  conflict.  To  this  extent  there  is  a 
"divinity  of  measure"  overruling  the  turmoil  (^ 
the  Nature-habitB  themselves. 

Cosmic  motion,  regarded  from  the  abstnct, 
merely  mathematical  point  of  view,  has  been  tr&ns- 
tht^°^i^luiu  formed  into  something  else.  "  Motion  consists 
iuipi»gg.  merely  in  the  occupatioa  of  different  places  at 
different  times,  subject  to  continuity  [of  the  matite- 
matioal  kind],  .  .  .  There  is  no  transition  from 
place  to  place,  no  consecutive  moment  or  consecu- 
tive position,  no  such  thing  as  velocity  except  in  the 
sense  of  a  real  number  which  is  the  limit  of  a  certain 
set  of  quotients."  ^  This  may  lead  to  the  concep- 
tion— often  imported  into  metaphysics — that  "we 
live  in  an  unchanging  world,"  as  the  mathematician 
Weierstoass  maintained.  Weierstrass  overiooked  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  phenomena  to  be  inter- 
preted besides  aspects  of  the  natural  order,  which 
he  desired,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  translate  int« 
abstractions.  There  are  very  many  changes,  c-jr- 
within  my  mental  elaboration  of  this  essay,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  reduced  to  changelessnesa.  And 
these  and  like  phenomena  give  the  clue  aa  to  hov 
I  am  to  treat  the  phenomena  of  the  larger  nffoas 
beyond  my  pale. 

Concrete  For  William  James  concrete  motion  as  perceived  is 

motion.  a  continuous  feeling  "  only  decomposed  into  elemmts 

— successive  portions  successively  occupied  by  the 
*  Bertrand  Ruasoll,  Principle  of  MaAoKatia,  p.  471 
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moving  body — when  our  education  in  diacrimina' 
tion  ia  much  adTanced."  This  is  to  say  that  the 
a}»tract  way  in  which  many  of  us  ore  apt  to 
reganl  motion  is  a  human  invention,  i.e.  a  novelty 
which  exists  only  in  that  portion  of  the  World- 
System  which  is  the  theatre  of  the  evolution  of 
thinking  men. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  this  one  ot  man's 
many  inventions,  but  with  concrete  motion  at  the 
dawn  of  Nature  such  as  a  superhuman  power,  con- 
scions  at  that  date,  might  have  felt  it  to  be.^  Our 
attitude  in  this  matter  is  dictated  by  our  general 
idealism.  And  our  realism,  again,  is  seen  in  the 
view  that  this  motion,  independent  of  ourselves,  is 
a  genuinely  full-blooded  fact,  not  the  gaunt  "  some- 
thing else  "  proffered  by  abstract  thought. 

Motion  expicsses  outwardly  in  space  the  inward  Uatioc  u  it  ■■ 
ODiest  of  the  primitive  natural  agents.  Had  I  i^M^mng!' 
enjoyed  a  perception  of  the  dawn  of  Nature,  I 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  same  kinds  of  motion 
as  I  am  aware  of  now  when  picturing  billiard  balls 
and  planets  moving,  dreaming  of  revolving  wheels 
or  birds  in  flight,  fancying  loop-roads  on  mountains 
up  which  a  motor-car  winds,  or  perceiving  a  train 
crossing  the  Undscape.  In  all  these  cases  alike 
r  confront  concrete  motions  of  "  continuous  feel- 
ing "  ;  and  these  are  the  first  motions  which  exist  in 
tht  Cosmic   Imagining.    There   is   this   difference, 

'  "  Inatall  yourself  in  phenomenal  movement  .  .  .  and 
T^otdtj,  mocesmon,  dates,  positions,  and  innumerable  other 
thii^  ue  ^ven  you  in  the  bargain.  But  with  only  an  abstract 
victMuon  of  dates  and  positiona  you  can  never  patch  up  moTe- 
loeQt  itself."— W.  James,  A  Pluralittie  Uniwrse,  pp.  261-2. 
31 
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however,  to  be  allowed  for.  Wfaoi  I  pktoie  a  man 
piloting  an  aeroplane,  I  create,  for  mysdf  at  any 
rate,  a  apatial  world,  but  not  a  aentient  lalot  in  it. 
The  pilot  ia  a  content,  not  an  agent  who  is  consoioas 
or  "  sciooa."  ^  The  Coamio  Imagining  creates  ne&ty 
which  can  be  the  seat  of  sentients — of  yon,  me,  and 
the  men  who  work  machine-gnns  in  aeroplanes.  It 
is  well  that  our  own  present  creative  powers  are 
less  extensive. 

NonmiM  Ridiculous  things  have  been  written  about  motaon. 

tbont^tioD  Thus  materialiats  have  ui^ed  that  conscious  life 
mTtnyutt.  ^  motion  in  the  brain — a  sort  of  abstract  motam 
which  is  "  tranflmasible "  from  one  abstnct 
material  point  to  another.  The  truth  ia  that  cm- 
scious  human  life  created  this  abstract  motitMi,  as 
product  of  its  thinking,  just  as  it  has  created  the 
^ment  "  mat«rial  unit,"  held  to  be  devoid  of 
psychical  aspects. 

OutMikD  The  Cartesians  thought  that  it  is  "  inoonoeivable  " 

that  one  body  can  make  another  move  totihotU 
impact  (though  steel  filings,  as  we  know,  re^xmd 
to  the  presence  of  a  magnet  even  through  glass,  and 
the  EaJth  is  clearly  not  indifferent  to  t^e  Son  and 
Moon).  But  it  is  equally  "  inconceivable,"  on 
Cartesian  lines,  bow  "  a  body  "  moves  after  impact, 
or,   indeed,   why  it  resists  another  at  alL    Tbt 

*  Rewmbling  in  thb  nepeet  omitaU  of  the  WoiU-IdeA  or 
buoniAi,  before  finite  Bentdeat  agents  began  to  be. 

It  is  beat,  bovarer,  for  oerttua  maons,  not  to  decide  in  too 
Bweqiing  a  fashion  that  all  the  t^onght-oretttioiiB,  to  wUidi  m 
give  Inrbh,  are  devoid  of  a  aeaitietit  nde  of  (Aetr  ohm.  Then  an 
certain  "  anpemormal "  phenomena  that  Boggeet  an  oppontt 
view.    However,  at  any  nta,  we  do  not  cmata  mtieat  pkta  1 
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difficulty  is  that,  for  the  Cartesiaa,  "  bodies  "  are 
only  "  iDodes  of  extension"  not  aapposed  to  mask 
peycliical  life ;  the  lives  of  the  minor  sentienta  or 
natoial  ^;ents.  As  soon  as  you  allow  for  these 
Uvee,  difficulties  vanish.  There  is  no  problem  as  to 
why  my  body  moves  toward  the  girl  with  the 
n.nn»-ing  eyes.  There  is  a  psychical  impulsion : 
the  fiutherit^  of  my  sentient  life.  Just  so  one 
primitive  natural  agent  moves  toward,  or  away 
from,  another ;  its  mde  psychical  beii^  is  somehow 
furtheared  or  thwarted  thereby,  and  its  motions  are 
the  outwardly  directed  activity  expressing  these 
facta. 

The  Cartesians,  again,  could  detect  no  connexion 
between  conscious  life  and  motions  ;  and  fell  to  the 
inventing  of  "  Occasional  Causes  "  to  link  them  up. 
Of  course,  if  you  first  separate  the  twain,  you  must 
take  your  severance  seriously  and  not  complain 
later  of  the  deadlock.  The  truth  is  that,  cosmically 
regarded,  motion,  so  far  from  being  severed  from 
consoiouB  life,  is  <me  of  the  forme  ofiU  content.  Even 
I  am  conscious  of  motions  among  many  other  phases 
of  content.  The  CI.  comprises  motions  and  also 
men's  thoughts  about  them — and  indefinitely  much 
else  connected  with  this  world-process.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  regard  these  "  motions  "  as  more 
difficult  to  connect  with  its  conscious  life  than  are 
other  contents ;  they  begin  within  it,  uid  we  can 
eveu  surmise,  as  in  this  essay,  why  and  wherefore 
they  begin. 

We  need  not  dwell  again  on  the  oontroversy  as  -AbMiat* 
to  whether  there  are  "  absolute  motions  "  measure-  ™*'™' 
able  in  terms  of  absolute  space  and  time.    Our 
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attitude  r^atding  space  and  time  has  decided  the 
one  vital  issue.  If  I  could  perceive  at  a  ^ance  the 
entire  contentB,  which  are  finite,  of  the  Imaqdtai 
manifested  in  Nature,  I  should  aware  a  Bystem  witL 
a  perpetually  altering  arrangement  of  its  members 
relatively  to  a  eoncreU  heterogeneous  spatial  wtide 
and  to  one  another.  You  can  translate  this  mtoa- 
tion  into  mathematical  conceptions,  if  you  like,  but 
the  main  point  to  note  is  that  suns,  planets,  sticks, 
stones,  etc.,  are  really  altering  real  positions  in  & 
system,  and  can  be  understood  as  doing  so,  for  the 
pnrpoaes  of  metaphysics,  in  the  mannw  which  hu 
been  suggested  here. 

It  is  sometimes  asked — Would  a  moving  bod; 
(t.e.  a  group  of  primitive  natural  agents)  contiDiie 
to  move  if  all  other  bodies  in  the  spatial  system 
were  annihilated ;  and.  In  this  sense,  does  it  poasecs 
an  "  absolute  motion  "  of  its  own  f  The  answer  is 
that  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  body.  Its  reality, 
position,  and  motions  presuppose  innameiable  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  system.  These  preseDt, 
it  is  a  body  ;  these  annihilated,  it  belongs  no  longer, 
by  supposition,  to  a  natural  order  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  completely  sdf-dependent  body  moving 
in  an  absolute  spEice,  also  a  aeif-dependent  entity 
(=merely  room  for  motion),  would,  by  supposition, 
oontinne  to  move,  if  the  first  law  of  motion  v 
rigidly  true.  But  the  space  in  question  is  a  cod- 
oeptual  invention,  and  the  law  also  seems  to  reqnin 
levision. 

etaphyiitii        flamsted,  a  great  practical  astnmomer  of  i^ 

niotfon.™    day,  looked  on  the  laws    of   motion  (the  most 

impressive,  perhaps,  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  seit 
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to  those  of  the  conservation  and  degradation  of 
Bnei^y)  as  "  crotchets  "  of  Newton's ;  later,  men 
came  to  welcome  them  as  rigidly  true  revelations  or 
general  statemente  about  Nature  ;  later  still,  many- 
are  regarding  them  as  hypothetical  lawB,  trae 
only  on  the  supposition  that  certain  conditions  are 
fulfilled  ;  conditions  which,  in  the  actiial  happening 
of  the  proeeaeee  of  Nature,  are  absent.  Poinoard, 
again,  calls  them  frankly  "  conventions " — not 
arbitrary,  however,  since  they  are  framed  on  a  basis 
of  genuinely  observed  fact.  The  beat  resource  isThai«wt«re 
to  treat  them  (as  Dr  Schiller  does  all  axioms)  as  but  pomoImm. 
poetulatea,  the  application  of  which  to  phenomena 
most  be  subject  to  such  modification  as  phenomena 
impose.  In  this  way  tbey  prove  \iseful  in  practice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  shackle  our  thinking. 

The  principle  of  inertia,  or  the  statement  that  The  am 
"  every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  uniform 
rectilinear  motion  unless  compelled  to  change  that 
state  by  impressed  Forces,"  makes  use  of  the  mathe- 
matioal  fiction  "  Force."  Waiving  this  point,  let 
UB  note  (1)  that  the  principle  is,  at  best,  unverified ; 
that  it  is  a  truth-claim  and  not  a  truth  ;  i  (2)  that,  if 
concrete  space  is  (as  we  maintain  here)  finite,  the 
principle,  as  stated  above,  cannot  be  true.  There 
is  a  limited  area  in  which  moving  is  possible.  At 
the  bottom  of  its  formulation  lies  the  notion  of 
absolute  homogeneous  space — infinite  empty  room 
for  motion — with  a  solitary  body  voyaging  through 
it.  We  have  seen  that  this  space  and  this  solitary 
body  are  alike  conceptual  inventions. 

'  "  Have  them  evei  been  ezperimenffl  od  bodies  Kted  on  by 
no  Itnoea,  umI,  if  BO,  how  did  we  know  that  oo  foraea  mie  Mting  I " 
commentfl  Pcdnooi^ 
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Poinoaid  enggestB  a  principle  of  vider  appficft- 
tion — "  the  acceleration  of  a  body  depende  mly  <xl 
its  position  and  that  of  neighbouring  bodies  ax^ 
on  their  velocitiee  " — and  uigee  that  this  conten* 
tion  is  verified  by  astronomy  and  may  be  apfdied 
with  Bucceea  even  to  the  domain  of  the  impenep- 
tibles  of  physios. 

Tbe  Hoond  The  second  law,  "  change  of  motion  is  propor- 
tional  to  the  impressed  Force  and  takes  place  in  the 
direction  of  that  Force,"  also  makes  use  of  the 
fiction  "  Force."  The  "  change  of  motion  "  is  the 
only  measure,  and  evidence,  of  the  existence  of  the 
"Force"  which  otherwise  comfdetely  eludes  us. 
Heel's  criticism  is  relevant  here  :  "  All  tliat  is 
specified  cm  contained  in  Force  is  the  same  as  what 
is  specified  in  the  Exertion,  and  the  explanatim  <^ 
a  phenomenon  from  a  force  is,  to  that  ezt^it,  a  mere 
tantology."  ^  Suoh  a  law,  of  obvious  use  in  pac- 
tice,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  tmth  lending 
Ultimate  Reality. 

Tb«  third  The  troth  of  the  third  law,  "  to  every  aotioii  tbae 

is  alwaye  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction,  or  the 
mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal 
and  oppositely  directed,"  hfis  been  questioned  even 
by  some  writers  on  mechamca.  And  all  who  require 
verification  by  fact,  before  they  accept  a  truth- 
claim  of  this  sort  as  valid,  must  regard  the  atate- 
ment  as  only  approximately  true.  "  There  is  not 
in  Nature,"  observes  Poincar6  in  Science  and  Bi/po- 
thesis,  "  any  system  perfectly  isdated  ...  bat 
there  are  systems  which  are  nearly  isolated.  If  we 
observe  such  a  system,  we  can  stady  not  only  the 
*■  WaHaoa,  Logic  oj  HegO,  p.  21S. 
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rel&tiw  motions  of  its  different  p^^  with  respect 
to  eaob  other,  bat  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
witli  reepeot  to  the  other  parts  of  the  universe.  We 
find  that  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity  is  nearly 
anifonn  and  rectilinear  in  conformity  with  Newton's 
third  law.  This  is  an  experimental  fact  which 
cauaot  be  invalidated  by  more  accurate  experiment. 
What,  in  fact,  would  more  accnrato  experiment 
teach  US  }  It  would  teach  ns  that  the  law  is  only 
Approximately  true,  and  that  we  knew  already. 
Thus  is  explained  how  experiment  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  yet  will 
never  invalidate  them." 

Bain  found  only  one  principle  to  be  revealed  c 

in    these    laws — ^the    conservation    of    "  Energy  "  pwtniawi  of 
under  redistribution.    There  ia  undoubtedly  a  con-  °"^*^ 
aervation  involved,  but  it  is  not  that  of  an  "  Energy  "- 
oitity,  criticism  of  which  we  need  not  repeat. 

All  laws  that  record  uniformities  of  causation, 
approximate  or  other,  bring  us  back  to  the  eon- 
Mrvtdttw  activity  that  concurs  with  creation  in 
change.  They  indicate  habits  of  Nature.  The 
first  poatuiate  of  motion,  as  we  ought  to  call  it, 
works  usefully  within  our  limOed  range  of  experience. 
Galileo's  view  of  inertia,  the  ancestor  of  the  law 
and  of  this  postulate,  asserted  that  once  set  moving, 
"  free  from  the  action  of  an  extraneous  body  and 
left  wholly  to  itself,  the  material  point  continues  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  so  as  to  describe  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times."  But  what  really  is  a  "  material 
point "  ?  Our  invention.  What,  in  fact,  obtains  in 
Nature  consideied  as  independent  of  your  and  my 
perceptions  1    Qroups  of  sentient  coTUenta  or  agemta, 
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furthering  and  thwarting  one  another  in  a  conertk 
space  which  is  nothing  apart  from  its  difierent  qnaB- 
tative  contents. 

When  a  "  material  point,"  i.e.  a  group  of  such 
agents,  is  at  rest  relatively  to  oontiguoos  groups  in 
this  space,  it  tends,  as  always,  to  conserve  its  state. 
This,  however,  is   not  passivity,  btU  an  active  con- 
servation akin,  indeed,  to  that  activity  whereby  the  CJ. 
itself,  in  the  abaeiice  of  a  creative  episode,   endures. 
In  the  case  of  "  impact "  there  is  a  disturbance  in 
the  lives  of  the  group,  and  the  resulting  action  ii 
escape  from  the  invasive  contents  :  self-conserva- 
tion   expressed    in   motion.    This    motion    alteatft 
leaves  the  group  in  relations  with  other  groups,  so 
that  Galileo's  case  of  a  "  material  point,"  left  wholly 
to  itself,  is  purely  hypothetical ;    does  not  obtain 
actually  in  fact.     But  let  this  pass.     Note  now  that 
the  motion  is  truly  the  expression  of  the  conserva- 
tive act  and  not  an  imparted  attribute — it  is  the 
response   of    the   group    to   the   conteDt-sitnation 
arising  within  it.    The  group's  claim  to  a  jdace  in 
reality  has  been  menaced.    But  once  initiated  the 
movement  tends  to  continue  :  a  new  way  of  acUng 
has  been  started,  and  this,  too,  in  its  turn  tends  to 
persist.    Conservative  psychical  activity,  such  m 
we  have  discussed  in  this  work,  is  the  well-Gpring 
of  the  persistence  indicated  roughly  by  the  fiiet 
postulate  of  motion. 

Needless  almost  to  urge  that  the  minor  agoits 
are  not  lives  such  as  we  humans  could  call  "  intel- 
ligent." They  are  not,  we  may  be  sure,  the  seati 
of  the  distinctions  of  "  self  "  and  "  not-self  "  ;  thar 
"specious  "  presents  must  be  of  minimal  spui,  b 
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which  remembering  and  anticipating,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  do  not  figure  at  all.  But,  though  these 
rudimentary  sentients  have  no  distinct  memory, 
their  paata  surely  help  to  constitute  and  colour  their 
"  specioiiB  "  presents.  I  am  what  I  find  myself  to  be 
now  partly  because  my  past  included  the  climbing 
of  mountains,  irreBpective  of  whether  I  remember 
or  have  forgotten  these  adventures.  These  last  are 
embodied  in  the  texture  of  my  character.  Even  so,  in 
Ueoi^e  Eliot's  words,  "the  sunshine  of  past  morn- 
ings is  "wrought  up  into  the  bloom  of  the  apricot." 

The  two  other  postulates  of  motion  both  indicate, 
as  vrill  now  be  clear,  conservative  psychical  activity. 
We  have  pointed  out  already  that,  within  any  total 
caosal  situation,  this  conservation  must  obtain.  If 
A  penetrates  B  and  C,  it  is  present  to  this  extent 
within  them  and  is  "  wrought  up  "  into  the  trans- 
formation or  new  "  commencing "  phenomenon. 
Take  a  case  of  action  and  reaction  :  e.g.  that  of  a 
roller  pulled  by  a  horse  and  pulling  accordingly. 
There  is  an  active  compreseuce  of  mutually  pene- 
trating factors  in  the  total  causal  situation  or 
"  aseemblage  "  of  conditions. 

The  case  of  "  potential  "  motion  requires  a  word.  "Potwitiki" 
If  I  take  a  stone  from  the  valley  of  Chamounix  and  " 
place  it  on  the  top  of  the  Grand  Chumoz,  I  am 
expending,  so  say  innumerable  writers,  "  Energy," 
part  of  which  is  "  conserved  "  in  the  "  Energy  of 
poeition  "  of  the  stone  now  some  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  valley.  But  what  is  "conserved"  in 
laot  ?  The  stone  presses  on  the  mountain-top  even 
more  lightly  than  it  did  on  the  gronnd  of  the  valley. 
Are  we  at  the  mercy  of  a  phrase  ?    Yes — if  we  are 
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mpposing  that  an  Entitatiye  Ooonlt  "  t 
someliow  "  ooDserred  "  in  Uie  Btone's  portion. 

The  stone,  aa  we  know  it,  masks  a  gronp  of  sen- 
tient contents  or  agents.  These  move  toward 
other  such  groups,  in  the  way  called  "  g»vitatiTe," 
because  their  lives  are,  in  some  manner,  furthered 
thereby.  And  this  tendency  in  them,  which  uiswea 
distantly  to  what,  in  our  own  developed  sentiency, 
we  call  "  desire,"  persists.  It  persists  on  the  ground 
of  the  valley — ^it  persists,  though  not  so  strongly, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Nothing  dse  ptniiU 
or  is  "  (onatTved "  on  the  top.  There  is  nothing 
which  my  climb  up  the  spire  of  the  Charmos  has 
oonferred  on  the  stone  as  such.  It  is  storing  nothing 
ihat  I  have  lost.  //  it  tumbles  down  to  the  vall^ 
again,  it  will  acquire,  of  course,  momentum  stateable 
as  so  much  "  kinetic  Energy  "  and  "  convertible  " 
into  heat,  etc.  But  it  may  not  fall  at  all.  And, 
keeping  its  position,  it  contains  noiiiing  latoit  in 
the  shape  of  an  "  Energy  "  which  is  striving,  like 
Enceladus  under  Etna,  to  break  forth.  It  com- 
prises only  a  persiBtent  tendency,  oompanble, 
perhaps,  with  "desire"  in  ourselves,  which,  gvoe^ 
other  indispenedbk  conditions,  will  issue  in  motion. 

CoDMrntfT*  Thus  the  conservation  in  this  case  carries  us  back 
mitU;  i^tin.  ^^^  more  to  conservative  psychical  activity.  If 
you  want  to  "  use  "  the  stone  to  do  work,  yon  have 
to  depend  on,  and  "  use,"  masked  psychical  factore. 
You  do  so  unwittingly.  The  orator  who  wants  to 
"  use  "  a  crowd,  and  seeks  his  end  by  enlisting  tbe 
crowd's  habits  of  emotion  in  his  caose,  does  theeame 
sort  of  thing  deliberately.  The  supreme  way  of 
"  using  "  folk  is  to  let  them  follow  tiieir  bent,  vioie 
at  the  same  time  tiiey  are  subserving  yours. 
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§  4.  With  the  birth  of  concrete  space  and  motions 
and  the  coming  of  the  indefinitely  numerous  noveltiee 
reiulezed   possible   thereby,  we  are  at  the  gates 
of  inorganic  (so-called)  eToIution ;  on  the  level  of 
lowly  forms  of  structural  life.     The  Iuaohtal  has 
trajaafonned  itself  from  a  changeless  harmony  of 
simnltaneouB    cantetU    into    coeziatenceB,    ordered 
BUfioeeBionB,  attractionfi  and  repulsions  of  agefUa  big 
with  new  content — in  a  word,  into  the  protean  pro- 
cess  of  Nature.      And  the  principle  of  creation  is 
conBerred  stably  in  the  very  swirl  of  its  own  illus- 
trative changes.     Again  and  again  occur  compene- 
trations  that  are  conflicts  and  the  creative  imagining 
which  brings  provisional  harmony  to  them.      In  On  miprkM 
the  fjonrse  of  this  imaginal  improvisation  arise  what       ""'*' 
we  may  call  surpriees,  %.e.  events  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  even  by  a  god  at  the  dawn  of 
change.    This  is  the  case  also  in  human  creative 
work,  as  when  the  very  growth  of  his  play,  poem, 
musical  composition,  etc.,  compels  the  man  to  invent 
novel  strokes,  never  contemplated  when  his  task 


These  surprises  occur  on  the  large  scale  and  in 
the  detail  of  Nature.  The  system  itself  and  the 
more  or  less  discrete  sentient  agents  within  it  are 
alike  such  stuff  as  fancies  are  made  of.  Surprises 
regarded  as  the  objects  of  our  likes  and  dislikes  are 
of  all  sorts.  Some  are  even  abominable  ;  would 
be  onintelligible  events  of  the  abyss,  were  it  not 
that  chance-happenings,  not  fully  subordinated  to 
an  overruling  purposive  life,  have  to  be  allowed  for.^ 

Nature  is  remade  from  instant  to  instant  in  finite 
*  Cy.  "  ClukDoe,"  Put  IL  Cb&p.  T.  p.  377. 
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pulses  or  stepa  of  change ;  it  is  not  a  changing  of 
infinitely  ntunerous  gr&dations.*  The  steps  are  aiaa 
to  those  which  mark  a  creative  task  of  my  ovb  ; 
sudden  jumps  after  relative  rests.  The  primitive 
natural  agents  in  meeting  conspiTe  to  ever  fresh 
results.  These  results,  again,  p^ietrate  inevitably 
into  other  f^^ts ;  and  complexities  of  change 
multiply ;  "  derivative  laws  "  of  causation  and  co- 
existence, as  some  caU  them,  are  originated  in  all 
quarters.  Sooner  or  later  groups  of  these  agents, 
intimately  related  on  a  basis  of  mutual  furthering, 
mutual  promotion  of  one  another's  living,  are  bom ; 
and  many  of  these  attraction-complezee  are  to  be 
conserved  for  enormous  periods  as  measured  by 
our  standards  of  time.  These  complexes,  i^ain, 
attract  other  complexes,  and  there  arise  yet  more 
important  groups  or  primitive  bodies.  Complexes, 
with  subordinate  complexes,  come  to  exist.  These 
may  be  symbolised  rudely  as  "  sub-atoms,"  "  elec- 
"inomnio''  troDS,"  "  Bub-electrons,"  and  the  like.  Antmappear 
j^n  on  at  ^.j^^  complexes  (which  are  veritable  miniAtun 
systems)  symbolised  in  chemistry  as  "  atoms " ; 
their  species  or  kinds  having  i^erent  dates  of 
origin  and  longer  or  shorter  careers.  "  Inorganic  " 
evolution,  chemiceil,  astronomic,  geologic,  etc.,  vill 
have  begun. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  shall  indulge  in  ft 
digression,  rendered  timely  by  the  constant  itiet- 
ences  to  "  sentients  "  which  are  beii^  forced  upcm 
us.  And  in  doing  so  we  shall  enla^^  oar  grup  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  Ihaoikal  or  World- 
Idea  in  a  very  important  way. 

1  O/.  Put  EL  OMp.  m.  S  4. 
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ON  THK  DIFFBBE5T  SOBTS  OF  SBNTISyT  AQENTS 
FBOM  THB  LOWS  ST  FBHtnTITE  NATUBAL  AGENTS 
OS  HnCLBABS  XTF  TO  LEVELS  DBSCBIBABLB  AS 
DITIIIB,  WTTH  A  PBZLIMmABY  DISCUSSION  OF 
THB  BVOLUTION  OF  OOD 

§  1.  Thb  lowest  kinds  of  sentients  liave  figured  al- 
ready in  our  account  of  the  sundering  of  the  Iiiaqinal 
and  the  birth  of  change.  On  their  content  side  these  "Od  tiMir  _ 
Bentients  are  instances  of  Imaginals  whose  character 
they  share,  being,  indeed,  the  many,  immanent  in 
these  ezistents,  which  ore  now  " loose"  in  the  world- 
process.  Thus  a  speck  of  red  is  an  instance  or 
particular  example  of  the  Colour- Imoginal  or  Colour- 
Idea  in  the  World- Idea  ;  which  Imaginol,  as  already 
observed,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  "  universal  " 
or  conceptual  phantom  of  platonising  writers.  The 
content,  which  shares  an  Imaginal,  is  never  pure ; 
it  is  shot  with  threads  of  other  contents  belonging 
to  other  Imaginals  in  the  World-Idea,  wherein  any- 
thing is  always  penetrated  by  much  else  (though  not 
by  "  all  else,"  as  the  analysis  of  causation  made 
clear).  Any  content,  then,  of  any  agent  is  only 
"  simple  "  relatively  to  the  more  complex  contents 
of  the  agents  which  are  to  arise  later. 

These  minor  agents,  which  lie  so  far  below  the  level 
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of  "protozoio"  sentaency,  most  not  be  ocmfoanded 
nwprimitiTa  with  either  "  monads  "  or  "  Belves,"    They  are  not 
an  not  *'*°    windowless  entities,  members  of  a  pluralistic  hamumy 
"3!S?"""  which  are  aelf -dependent  and  exist  in  solid  aing^ 
ness.     They  posaeSB  contents  which  an  of  one  (tsnte 
with  the  rest  of  the  contenia  of  the  Imaout  ai,,  and  bdomg, 
indeed,  primarily  to  this  Imaoihai^     It  is  its  "  Bcioas  " 
Bide,  lighting,  as  it  were,  a  tiny  area  of  these  cont^its, 
that  detaches  the  minor  agent,  in  so  far  as  it  caax 
be  detAcbed,  from  other  ^ente  and  from  the  oc»iuikui 
Ikaqhtal.    Each  "scioua  "agent  is  aware  of  contoit; 
awaring  is  never  bare,  bat  always  of  this  and  that 
and  those  contents.    But  the  concrete  life  -wiach 
awares  contents  a,  b,  and  c  is  cut  oS  from  the  con- 
Tba  Crete  life  which  awares  d,  e,  and/.    Thus  the  aristog 

wAivitlifa.  of  the  agents,  which  are  all  "scious"  of  difierait 
and  very  limited  contents,  la  secozed  at  a  price. 
S^te  "  Bcions  "  life  is  bom  necessarily  in  a  solitnde. 
E!ach  sentient  seems  to  exclude  every  other.  It  is 
that  which  awares  a,  b,  e,  and  not  that  which  anree 
d,  e,  f.  It  is,  also,  a  conservative  awaring  aotiTity 
in  respect  of  a,  b,  c,  and,  failing  penetrations,  might 
never  alter  into  anything  else  through  eternity. 

This  saiUvde  of  finite  sentient  life  which  <dteii 
oppresses  and  dismays  us,  even  in  crowded  hannta, 
seems  a  feature  of  the  time-procees  which  is  not 
bitkpann>-  destined  to  be  permanent.  It  is  not,  of  conne,aii 
otTMiitrt  "illusion"  (as  some  mystics  have  called  it),  bat 
it  depends,  it  would  appear,  on  conditions  that  an 
unstable,  that  cannot  endure.  Even  now  the  sn- 
tients  are  not  only  parted,  but  interconnected,  by 
the  contents  differentiating  them ;  these  contests 
belonging  to  common  Imaginals  and  that  laiger 
whole — the  Imaoenal— as  well  as  showing  in  them. 
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And,  i^sin,  there  is  an  identity  in  auxtring  common 
to  all  pofisible  instances  of  it  which  we  can  oon- 
cseivB.  Bat  the  queetion  of  the  permanence  or 
impennanenoe  of  the  insulated  sentient  is  not  yet 
relevant. 

rrhe  lowest  sentient,  we  said,  is  certainly  not  "  a  TheiowMt 
self."  "  Self  "  and  "  not-self  "  are  slowly  won  ^tJT"" 
diatinotions  within  a  centre  of  relatively  advanced 
oonscions  life.  You  do  not  ask  whether  a  jellyfish 
or  amoaba — and  these  are  on  a  level  of  sentiency 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  primitive  natural 
agents — is  to  be  regarded  as  "  a  self."  Any  and 
every  stream  of  esperienoe  does  not  comprise  "  a 
self."  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  comprise  many. 
In  the  case  of  human  sentientfi,  there  is  a  "  neutrum  " 
within  which  the  "  self  "  and  "  not-self  "  distinc- 
tions arise ;  and  occasionally,  indeed,  several  different 
"  selves  "  may  originate  thus  within  one  stream. 
Bat  none  of  these  will  be  felt  as  realities  identical 
with  theu^pagts,  and,  therefore,  as  "  selves  "  genuinely 
worth  the  name,  unless  memory  is  present  on  a  scale 
which  no  undeveloped  sentient  could  enjoy. 

These  lowest  kinds  of  primitive  natai^  sentients  NuiMn, 
may  be  called  Nvdears,  as  being  the  nuclei  round 
which  all  subsequent  evolution  of  Nature  compli- 
cates. The  Nnclears  are  the  ultimate  qualitative 
"  radicals  "  of  {ne-chemioal  "  inorganic  "  evolution  ; 
the  rdativdy  stable  cores  in  the  flux,  just  as  the  eighty- 
two  "  elements  "  so-called  are  for  "  inoiganic " 
chemistry,  and  the  carbon  "  radicals "  are  for 
o^anic  construction.  The  Nuclear  might  he  com- 
pared to  the  word.  This  latter  in  use  has  a  more  or 
lees  stable  core  of  meaning  with  which  it  enters  into 
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zelations  with  other  words  ;  >  a  meaning,  however, 
which  affects,  and  is  a&cted  by,  all  the  context- 
words  and  the  whole  into  which  they  melt.    Altered 
thus  in  one  context,  it  is  altered  otherwise  in  another, 
and  yet  is  felt  to  retain  a  certain  intrinsic  stability 
the  while.    It  is  an  "  ela^ic  "  device  which  can 
be  stretched  in  different  ways  without  hurt  to  itself. 
Nererthelees,  slowly  but  surely,  as  we  apply  it, 
its  meaning  for  us  will  change.    So  in  the  case  of 
the  Nuclear.     It  is  sufficiently  "  elastic  "  to  vary 
with  varying  relations,  sufficiently  unstable  to  be 
of  value  to  a  changing  world.    The  varied  atabih'ties 
of  Nuclears   are   necessarily   of   enormous   import- 
ance :  a  vital  aspect  of  the  immanent  plan.    They 
are  the  custodians  of  "  natural  Energy"  and  qoalitv, 
and  they  underlie  the  different  stabilities  which 
characterise  the  chemistry  of  Nature.    The  careera 
of  physical  systems,  as  we  know,  are  limited  by  the 
rates  at  which  their  "  atoms  "  move  toward  dis- 
solution ;  and  these  rates  presuppose  the  endnring 
of    the    units    which    the    "  atomic "    comidexes 
comprise.     If  the  career  of  Uranium,  as  has  been 
calculated,  is  one  of  7,500,000,000  years,  that  ot  ibe 
Nuclear  of  one  of  its  comprised  "  sub-atoms "  eg 
"  sub-sub-atoms  "  will  be  indefinitely  longra. 

Do  Uka  We  do  not  regard  the  Nuclear-awareceas  as  in- 

^""^l^'j; eluding  the   contrast  of   "self"   and   "not^lf." 

"h  ^,*'°''  '"^  ^^  '^  ^  averred  that  these  psychical  existente 

comprise   events  akin  to    emotions   and  cb<Hce  f 

The  reply  is  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  credit  even 

an  amceba  with  an  emotional  life  as  we  nnderstuid 

the  term.    And  the  contents  of  the  lowly  Nucksr 

*  A  woid  with  two  Mpuat«  maanioga  is  buly  two  mrdi.  I 

fttn  Dot  oonaideiing  that. 
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are  too  poor  to  support  Bpeoulations  about  "  loves 
and  hsktee,"  etc.,  which  presuppose  a  relatively 
high  psychological  level.  But  we  oanuot  refuse  to 
allow  even  the  Noolear  a  rudimentary  affective  life. 

Nature  impliee  a  conflict  of  crossing  or  interpene- 

trating  content-aotivitiea,  conditioning  the  imaginal 

creations    that    continue    its    process.      With    the  Th»j  imn 

matoal  farthering  and  thwarting  of  these  contents  lisMtira 

go  *'  vital  feelings  "  saoh  as  we  class  under  the  very  '•*""«■■ 

comprehensive  heads  of  "  pleasures  "  and  "  pains." 

Thia    much  is  to  be  inferred  from  experience  of 

pBychioal  process  as  revealed  in  our  own  lives.    But 

onr  experience  is  illuminative  in  another  way.    In  the 

cases  of  pleasures  and  pains,  such  as  are  obviously 

marks  of  the  furthered  or  thwarted  functions  of  the 

body,  I  am  in  direct  touch  with  certain  of  the  lower 

psychical  ezistents  allied  with  my  conscious  life. 

I  comprise,  e.g.,  in  my  "  depressions,"  "  netmiJgiaa," 

"  hopes,"     "  fears,"     "  enthusiasms,"     "  glow     of 

health,"  "  anger,"  "  love,"  etc.,  etc.,  elements  which 

convey  and  are  the  very  vital  tone  of  these  psychical 

existente  themselvee.    In  this  way  I  am  directly 

aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  things  in  Nature 

called  "  bodies  "  masks  contents  that  are  coloured 

by  pleasures  and  pains.    I  have  "  inside  infonna- 

tiCHl." 

"  Pleasores  "  and  "  pains  "  in  all  their  kinds, 
modes,  and  intensities  are  vital  feelings,  (.e.  essential 
features  asid  marks  of  the  furthering  and  thwarting 
of  sentient  life.  When  such  life  is  intense  and  nn- 
thwarted,  it  is  always  happy ;  when  thwarted  as 
in  the  conflicta  of  the  time-process — arui  there  ovly 
~jt  is  tinged,  suffused,  and  even  saturated  with 
32 
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pain  as  tho  conditions  dictate.  Creative  Improvisft- 
tion,  if  it  does  not  aboUsh  conflict,  merely  aUers 
the  kinds  of  pain,  since  new  painful  sitnaticns  attend 
the  new  conflicts.  The  martyrdom  of  man  in 
History  supplies  an  illustration.  Each  creative 
historical  solution  or  remedy  leaves  the  patient 
sickening  with  a  new  disease. 

We  cannot,  however,  say  that  the  affective  life 
of  a  Nuclear,  or  indeed  any  minor  sentient,  resanbles 
closely  this  or  that  among  our  particular  pleasuree 
and  pains.  When  we  experience  a  bum,  a  fool 
taste,  a  torturing  cohc,  we  are  in  touch,  indeed, 
with  the  aSective  states  of  indefinitely  many  related 
minor  sentients,  but  we  do  not  get  remotely  near 
the  states  of  single  ones  which  must  ever  elude  a 
direct  experience  limited  so  narrowly  as  is  oar  own. 
It  is  best  always  to  confine  ourselves  to  very  general 
statements  in  discussing  the  psychology  of  these 
dusive  denizens  of  the  abyss. 

The  Buddhist  lamenting  the  reign  of  Duki^ 
(Ul),  and  urging  the  wise  to  seek  to  escape  from  the 
"  wheel  of  rebirth,"  voices  the  very  wideepread 
revolt  of  human  beings  against  their  present  lot. 
We  are  obviously  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  The 
animals  are  less  in  the  shadow,  in  port  because  the; 
really  suffer  less,  in  part  because  they  take  things 
as  they  come  and  cannot  think  about  the  worth  of 
their  lives  as  wholes.  And  in  the  great  underworlds 
betwixt  animals  and  the  Nuclear,  there  is  fax  mote 
sunlight  than  shadow.  In  these  depths,  indeed,  ve 
can  infer  from  the  intense  activity  what,  in  our 
language,  would  be  called  a  riot  of  joyous  living. 
A  study  of  the  "  Brownian  movements  "  and  the 
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**  imperceptible  movementB  "  which  underlie  visible 
Nature  prepares  us  to  understand  this.     "  Eleo- 
troDs,"    which    complete    their    "  atomic "    orbits 
thoueanda  of  millions  of  times  a  second,  are  cases  in 
point.    Here  is  the  normal  "  joie  de  vivre,"  which 
only  in  the  cases  of  certain  claasea  of  sentievia  becomes 
dominated  by   pain.      These  Uvea  in  the   depths, 
yon  will  aay,  are  relatively  simple  with  very  simple 
affective  states.     Obviously.     But  you  may  add, 
perhaps,  "  what  monotony  must  there  be  on  those 
levels  I  "    The    suggestion    is    that    monotony    is 
necessarily  unpleasant :    a  totally  false  assumption 
based  on  mere  physiological  reasons  applicable  to 
the  cases  of  sentienta  with  bodies  like  ours.     "  Mono- 
tony," if  it  implies  activity  which,  in  the  main,  is 
unimpeded,  may  be  a  delight.     And  are  you  sure 
that  the  "  monotony  "  on  the  lower  Nature-levels 
is  quite  what  you  conceive  it  to  be  1    Remember 
that  we  are  to  be  obsessed  no  longer  by  the  mechan- 
istic symbolism  of  science.    We  are  discussing  lives 
or  psychical  exiatenta,  and  not  those  ghosts   of 
defunct  billiard  balla  which  mechaniata  create.     We 
are  considering,  in  short,  the  Dance  of  Life,  inatead 
of  a  drab  and  depressing  dance  of  the  dead. 

Pleasurea  and  pains  are  not,  it  will  be  evident, 
isolable  phenomena  which  could  be  supposed  capable 
of  existing  by  themselves.  They  are  adjectives 
inseparable  from  other  qoalitative  content.  This 
taste  is  not  mixed  with  "  pleasure  "  ;  the  "  taste  " 
is  pleasant,  and  the  "  pleasure  "  is  the  sort  you  get 
only  with  the  "  taste."  The  search  for  a  separate 
distributable  existent  "  pleasure,"  "  happiness," 
"  loveliness,"  "  joy,"  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called, 
is  aa  profitable  as  the  bunting  of  the  Snark. 
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Choice  implies  a  laeferenoe  brtveem  altenutiTO 
of  action.    In  bo  far  as  XuoleATH  conserre  ^kemaelree 
in  the  flood  of  furthenaoes  and  tJivartingB,  ;oo 
may  incline  to  say  that  they  chooee  or  select  bnes 
of  action.     But,  after  all,  they  are  not  "  sdves " 
able  to  hold  their  pasta  deliberately  in  review  sod 
to  uitioipate  their  fatnree ;    and  choioe,  witk  the 
meaning  it  has  ordinanly  for  as,  cannot,  tbentoe, 
stand.    Such   preferences    as    Nucleare    ahov  sk 
embodied  in  the  immediateneas  of  their  actirai, 
not  in  a  distinct  reflective  selection  between  alttf- 
natives.    In  r^ard  of  a  much  hl^er  level,  e.g.  tint 
of  the  phagocyte  which  approaches  efiete  oells  and 
avoids  healthy  ones,  or  that  of  a  bacterium,  whioli  is 
said  to  spot  "  even  the  trillionth  part  of  a  miOi' 
gram  of  oxygen  "  (Bibot)  in  a  body  near  it,  we 
ought  to  hesitate  before  we  speak  of  choioe.    Reflec- 
tive choice  may  be  suggested  and  the  contention 
becomes  absurd.     If,  however,  the  choice  so^eated 
is  that  present  when  I  do  one  of  two  or  three  pcmUe 
things  "on  s^ht,"  as  in  seleoting  places  for  Btepe 
when  running,  or  the  best  potato  in  a  dish  offered 
at  dinner,  the  contention  is  worth  ccmsideratioD. 
But  the  tact  that  the  phagocyte  or  bacterium  is  not 
a   "  self "   compels  us  to  use  onr   phrases  vmij 
indeed.    It  is  idle  to  employ  words  which  iin]dy 
that  phenomena,  differing  considerably,  don't  difi^ 
at  all. 

The  identity  of  a  Nuclei  may  be  andoBtood 
thus.  It  changes,  but  always  witdi  a  ooie  of  m(ge 
or  lees  stable  content  which  is  forced  to  lose  oertaio 
qualities  and  to  accept  others.  In  ten  miHicn 
million  years  its  last  stage  may  be  very  difEemt 
from  its  first,  but  what  of  that  t    Idmtities  ainp 
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olksuage  in  the  time-process.  Ite  qualitative  unique- 
ness, vbich  distinguiBhes  it  from  other  Kucleara,  is 
assured  by  the  fact  that  no  other  sentient  of  its 
kind  can  andergo  quite  the  same  vicissitudes  ;  their 
fttaees  in  concrete  space  assigning  to  them  different 


AH  the  parts  of  Nature  may  be  seats  of  sentients 
of  these  lowly  sorts,  so  that  there  is  no  content 
-which  is  not  present  to  some  "  scions  "  agent.  But 
the  contents  of  these  primitive  agents,  again,  may 
be  present  to  other  sentients  of  wider  grasp,  and  so 
on  ;  and  there  may  even  exist  interlacing  areas  of  On  mi 
contents,  present  to  different  sentients  of  different*^ 
grasps.  My  own  oonaoious  life  grasps  a  mass  of 
contents  which,  in  some  manner,  clearly  show  to 
minor  sentients,  e.g.  those  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well. 
And  the  area  of  total  content  which  I  aware  may 
show,  also,  in  some  manner,  to  superior  sentients, 
and  even  to  the  overruling  conscious  power  of  the 
World-System  or  God.  I  am  conscious  of  a  content- 
expanse  with  no  clefo'ly  marked  boundaries,  and 
contiunous,  it  would  seem,  with  territory  not  open 
to  my  inspection  at  all.  The  reSection  raises  many 
interesting  problems. 

If  all  contents  of  Nature  are  present  to  sentients, 
lowly  or  lofty,  we  get  rid  of  the  last  veatige  of  the 
"  philosophic  of  the  Unconscious."  Even  the 
"  Bobconscions,"  which  is  said  to  influence  my 
psychical  processes,  means  that  content  which  is 
not  present  to  me,  as  a  sentient,  can,  nevertheless, 
help  to  change  the  content  which  ia  present  to  me. 
Bat  that  which  is  not  present  to  my  sentiency  is 
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present  to  other  finite  eentientfl,  and  doea  not,  that- 
fore,  fall  within  the  "  sabconacious  "  at  all.^ 

Consider  the  domains  of  Natnre  eymboliBed  ae 
"  atomic,"    "  molecular,"    "  molar,"    in   temu  of 
"  extension  "    and    "  resistance."    Rcpadiatiwi  oi 
tiie  Uncfmsoioas  holds  good — all  the  Nucleais  of 
"B^rtma*"  Nature  are  sentient  lives.    But  it  leaves  the  problem 
tx-mtt         of  otfta^  areas  of  sentiency  acute.    Is  a  given  body 
MDUno;.       ^  complex  of  Nuclears  and  somewhat  high^  minor 
sentienta,  or  is  it,  also,  the  seat  of  a  supericH*  over- 
ruling sentient  or  sentients  ?     Organisms,  ordinarily 
BO-called,  present  great  difficulties.     I  am  a  sup^ior 
sentient  with  a  footing  in  the  complex  called  my 
body.     This  much  is  clear.     But  many  grades  of 
inferior  sentients  may  have  seats  there  as  well. 

Behaviour  offers  us  the  only  clue,  and,  according 
to  what  you  think  of  this  behaviour  in  a  given  case, 
you  will  decide  the  issue.  Indications  of  behaviour 
induce  me  to  credit  men,  snakes,  worms,  with 
sentient  life  ;  failing  such  significant  actions,  my 
effective  inferences  vanish.  The  inquirer,  tbra, 
mnst  decide  for  himself  what  bodies  and  icAot  oreu 
of  bodies  are  the  seats  of  controlling  sentients. 

Many  idealists  have  been  convinced  by  the  test 

The"»toni"  of  behaviooT  in  the  case  of  the  "atom."    "We 

K minor  **     may  not  be  in  the  habit,"  writes  Dr  Schiller,  "of 

*™     **         calling  the  formation  of  atoms  an  evolnticHi  of 

spiritual  beings,  but  the  process  which  devebped 

the  material  world  and  developed  spiritual  beings 

is  one  and  the  same."    It  is  a  question  only  of 

*  And,  of  ooune,  no  contents,  koiraver  shand  by  finite  m'^ 

enta,  eta  fall  ontndo  the  Ch 
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re-interpreting  the   symbolism   of  science  aright. 
At  present  this  symbolism,  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain iteelf  against  the  view  of  the  atom  as  a  "  spiritual 
being"   or  psychical  reality,  creaks  badly.    Youiu"kttme- 
have  an  illustration  in  the  treatment  of  "  attrac-  m^torj  to 
tion."     "  Attraction,"    as    we    saw,    presents    no  ^'jjjj^"" 
difficulty,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  psychically  controlled 
pTocess;    as  a  case  of  "furtherance"  of  sentient 
life  on  our  lines.    But,  if  you  resent  this  interpre- 
tOition,  you  may  have  to  put  up  with  ignorance  eked 
out    with   verbiage.    You   have,    for   instance,   to 
look  at  the  chemical  union  of  H  and  0  and  call 
it   "  tractation,"  leaving  the  phenomenon  labelled 
indeed,  hut  otherwise  ignored.'      And    extending 
this  procedure  into  further  fields,  yoa  are  embar- 
rassed similarly.    Consider,  say,  fertilisation  in  the 
case  of  the  infusorian  colonies  of  Volvos.    We  have 
the  cases  of  one  colony  which  produce  only  ova 
and  of  another  which  sets  free  only  spermatozoa. 
These  latter,  nearing  ripe  ova,  are  "attracted"  at  a  "AttimotioDB" 
short  distance  and  conjugation  ensues.    "Attracted"  bo^?^ 
— how  ?      By  "  chemiotaxLS  "  is  the  ready  reply,  S^i^jjf 
substituting  the  dictionary  for  explanation  which  •"'»■" 
might  involve  a  psychical  factor.     "  Chemiotaxis," 
I  note,  is  defined  by  Professor  J.  G.  M'Kendrick, 
the    physiologist,    as    a    "  property    of    attraction 
drawing,"  etc.,  an  evasion  which  repeats  in  an 
1  "  Just  sa  DO  espUnatioD  ia  pos^ble  of  gravitation,  none  con 
be  ■dvanoed  of  these  cases  of  physical  and  chemiool  traotation 
[attraction  of  steam  molecoles  t«  form  water  and  union  of  H  and 
0^  onlees  we  ascribe  '  affinity '  and  '  incompatibility '  to  mole- 
cules and  atoms  as  if  they  were  human. "^F.  Soddy,  F.R.S., 
Xatter  and  Energt/i  P-  129.    There  is  no  cult  to  suppose  them 
"haman";    we  need  only  regard  them  as  obbAm  of  psychical 
prooesses  of  cerbun  tdnds  far  below  any  level  which  can  be 
cdled  animaL 
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obscure  verbal  form  tbe  -very  phenomenon  to  be 
explained,  and  recalls  verbiage  of  the  BohoolixKn- 

Bibot  on  On  the  other  hand,  the  psTchical  factw  ia  fcrced 

■J^bUity."  on  the  attention  of  Ribot  when  he  diBcawee  "  pce- 
cooficions  sensibility,"  or,  as  we  ooght  to  call  it, 
the  sensibility  idiich  precedes  that  of  ofmscions 
eentiente  auch  aa  are  reeogniaed  by  ordinary  'payeMoiojfj/. 
"  We  know  that  the  orgfuiism  has  its  memoxy  ;  it 
preserves  certain  impressions,  certain  narznal  or 
morbid  modifications  ;  it  is  capable  of  adaptation  ; 
this  point  has  been  weU  established  by  Hwing  (wbo 
bad  been  preceded  by  Laycook  and  Jeeseo).  It  is 
the  outline  of  the  superior  form  of  psychic  consoioiu 
memory.  In  the  same  way  there  exists  an  infenor 
unconscious  form — o^anic  sensibility — ^whioh  is  the 
preparation-  and  outline  of  superior  conaoious  emo- 
tional life.  Vital  sensibility  ia  to  conscious  feeling 
what  organic  memory  is  to  memory  in  the  oidinai; 
sense  of  the  word."  ^  The  eensibility  is  not  "  }8«- 
consoious,"  or  it  would  not  be  sensihility  at  all— 
this  is  a  survival  of  phUoaophiee  of  the  Uaconscious. 
It  implies  sentient  agents.  Only  once  more  vt 
have  to  note,  aa  in  all  these  cases,  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  inferring  what  these  agents  are  and  wlist 
are  their  areas. 

"Atmiu''M  If  "atonu"  are  symbols  for  sentient  a^ts 
h^  i^M.  (not  merely  for  eoUectiona  of  agents  moving  witk 
ezlxeme  velocity  relatively  to  one  another  in  con- 
crete space),  we  shall  recognise  them  also  aa  memben 
of  living  species.  The  eighty  or  so  "  elements " 
of  the  Periodic  Table  are  the  protozoa  and  proto- 
phyta  of  the  physical  world,  with  "compoundi," 
*  Peyeholagy  of  Ae  JCmodotu,  English  tnotfaUoD,  pp.  34. 
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as   more  advanced  species,  not  derived  from,  but 
created  -with,  them.    The  members  of  each  species  Dmwfrmii 
differ  lightly  from  one  anotbra  as  in  the  cases  of 
biolc^cal  species  ordinarily  &o-«(dled.     No  experi- 
ments   'which   we  oan    make  would  overmle  this 
contention,   for  in  all  these   the    "  uniformities " 
obtained  would  be  approximate  and  depend   on 
the  behaviour  of  great  wambera,  in  which  partionlar 
differences  are  lost  to  view.     Moat  of  these  eighty 
"protozoic"  species  are  the  relatively  stable  sur- 
vivors of  a  cosmic  struggle,  but  there  are  "radio- 
active "  kinds,  basic  changes  in  which  are  rapid 
enough  to  he  detected.    In  the  timing  of  these 
changee  (which  include  imiumerable  "  pellations  " 
or  repulsions  of  "  sub-atomic "   agents)  we  sight 
again  the  immanent  cosmic  purpose.    Were  it  not 
for  the  "  radio-activity  "  of  these  few  "  elements," 
a  solar  system  such  as  ours  would  not  be  mothering 
its  present  denizens. 

Dr  Schiller,  who  observes  that  certain  ezperi- 
mente,  tjg.  those  of  Sir  W.  Crookes,  irresistibly 
Boggest  that  there  are  "  individual  differences  and 
individual  charaoters  ".  among  the  "  atoms  "  or 
early  "  spiritual  beings  "  of  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, urges  that,  even  on  this  level,  we  oan  infer 
"  individual  entities  combined  with  others  into 
social  systems  :  and  though  our  elements  be  complex ,  Di  schiiier'i 
their  name  would  not  be  wholly  undeserved  in  that  ^^  i^tetiu. 
their  stmoture  is  simpler  and  their  generation  earlier, 
Uum  that  of  any  other  forms  of  sensible  matter  " — 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  say.  Nature.  These  "  social 
Bystems "  are,  of  course,  below  the  level  of  even 
iofosorian  "societies"  or  o<^nies.  Bat,  if  their 
unite  are  psychical  agents,  can  we  deny  them  this 
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"  social  "  relation  outright  ^  If  we  do,  let  us  not 
object,  if  a  saperhuman  philosopher  of  Siiius  treati 
UB  hnmanB  also  as  "atoms"  of  "  uniform  chai- 
Boter "  who  contribute  "  unconsciously  "  to  tbe 
rigid  causal  sequences  of  which  he  believes  our 
planet  to  be  the  seat !  This  decision  de  havt  en  has 
would  be  as  unjustifiable  as  the  other. 


On  Sintismts  abovb  thb  Hint&i^  Lbvkl 

§  2.  Sentient  agents  and  kinds  of  agents,  infenor 
to  man,  and  indwelling  in  all  portions  of  Nature, 
must  be  indefinitely  numerous,  and  great  surprise 
await  the  inquirer  who  has  once  got  rid  of  mechan- 
istic thinking.  A  return  to  Paganism  in  an 
enlightened  form  seems  inevitable ;  once  more 
clouds,  air,  sea,  fire,  dry  land,  and  the  "  undiscovered 
countries,"  as  yet  veiled  from  most  mortal  eyes,  will 
be  found  peopled  with  these  beings,  none  the  less  real 
because  some  of  their  hah^  have  been  recorded  in 
the  useful  shorthand  which  men  respect  as  lawa 
or  uniformities  of  Nature,  Once  more  Nature, 
psychical  throughout,  will  be  known  as  consisting 
not  of  mere  contents,  like  the  contents  of  our  expen- 
ence,  but  also  of  conscious  powers,  whose  actiTity 
is  the  urge  and  drive  of  change.  An  enchsnting 
novel  interest  will  be  added  to  our  workaday  livee ; 
the  ugly,  drab  materialism  of  the  current  creeds  d 
Christendom  will  vanish ;  and  ultimately  poetry 
and  science,  each  ennobled  and  amplified,  will  nx^- 
We  shall  cease  to  speak  of  the  "  material "  ynM, 
and  leave  fancies  of  that  class  to  the  matbematicu 
physicists  and  dryasdusts  who  seek,  for  their  specif 
purposes,  to  bleed  Nature  white. 
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It  vrUl  be  necessary,  also,  to  allow  frankly  for  the  on  n 
reality  of  sentients  superior  to  ourselves ;  a  point  ,^ 
not  overlooked  by  thinkers  like  Feohner  and  William 
James.     James,  indeed,  fait  upon  one  of  the  blemishes 
of  European  philosophy  when  he  took  note  of  the 
str&nge  disinclination  of  so  many  emment  writers 
to  adxnit  that  humanity  is  not  the  last  word,  and 
urged  that  heaven  and  earth  may  well  contain  super- 
hutnana  not  dreamt  of  in  various  impressive  historical 
world-views.      Bradley,  however,  is   not  open  to 
this    criticism,    since    in    Appearance  avd  Reality 
he  tells  us  that  "  every  fragment  of  visible  Nature 
might,  BO  far  as  is  known,  serve  aa  part  in  some 
organism  unlike  our  bodies,"  and  that  "  we  can  set 
no  bounds  to  the  existence  or  powers  of  sentient 
beings."    Thus  a  vista  of  immense  theoretical  and 
even,  it  may  be,  of  practical  importance  to  our 
successors  is  opened  up.     The  dtecarded  Paganism 
is  again  pressing  on  our  thought,  and  who  is  to  say 
to  what  this  recognition  may  lead  ?     Finite  gods 
and    superhumans,   insufficiently   wise,    moral,    or 
powerful  to  merit  this  title,  might,  as  I  have  urged 
elsewhere,  "  be  inferred  correctly  from  such  marks 
of  purposive  ordering  aa  selected  portions  of  reality 
present.     Finite  gods  would  be,  for  us,  '  ejects '  of 
a  superior  kind.     I  might  believe  in  such  superior 
'  ejects,'  just  as  I  now  believe  in  ordinary  human 
and  animal  '  ejects.'     Certain  cosmic  happenings 
might  aa^/BSt  these,  jtist  as  the  movements,  etc., 
of  animal  bodies  suggest  those  .  .  .  you  may  come 
to  infer  the  reality  of  finite  gods  from  the  evidence 
of  .  .  .  marks,  e.g.  from  the  intentional  arrange- 
ments and  directions  of  activity  which  Nature  [and 
even  History]  may  display.    I  agree,  however,  that 
these  marks  may  not  leap  to  the  eye.    The  world 
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may  be  guided  in  ways  exceedingly  hud  to  detect. 
Thns  tbe  purposive  modification  (A.  a  genD-cefi 
might  have  enormously  important  reeulte,  bat  «bo 
of  OS,  confronted  vith  those  reeults,  could  say — 
Lo !  here  ia  the  work  of  a  god."  ^  We  must  go 
very  warily  or  we  shall  be  bogged  in  prepoetwouB 
superstitions  in  our  tozn.  But  the  point  is  that  we 
must  ODltivate  the  open  mind  and  be  ready  to 
detect,  if  possible,  such  evidence  as  the  waves  of 
time  cast  on  to  our  intelleotoal  shore.  Unkn  we 
are  on  the  alert  to  peroeive  it,  we  shall  never, 
perhaps,  succeed  in  perceiving  it  at  all. 

Some  of  these  powers  may  be  above  the  life  of 
inauiated  personality  ;   of  the  separate  "  I "  wiach 
oontrasts  its  particular  stream  of  experience  with 
other  particular  streams  in  which  it  bdUeves,  bat 
which  it  does  not  include.    Sir  £dwin  AioM  ia 
Death  and  Aftertoardt  bade  ua  oonceive  "  coalesced 
existences  "  as  anperior  to  persons  as  the  tree  is  t^ 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed ;    tbe  exdutive 
human  conscious  life  being  a  mark,  as  it  is,  of  weak- 
ness and  defect.    This,  too,  ia  a  very  important 
TharemaT      Consideration  which  may  not  be  overlooked.    The 
irhiob  us       higher  conscious  powers  of  our  World-System— I 
ofuSi^til'*'  ^°  "o*  say  of  minor  worlds  such  as  the  solar  system 
"j^JJ2**      and  its  unseen  complementary  levels — are,  perhaps, 
not  separate  persons,  bat  enjoy  a  being  which  oom- 
prises  associated  agent«.    Just  as  in  my  exp^- 
ence  I  grasp  very  many  contents,  eo  a  power  of  this 
sort  may  grasp  and  include  very  many  cooBcions 
centres  along  with  its  contents.    It  would  hudl; 
be  possible  to  reach  any  exalt«d  stage  of  conscioas 
life,  nnless  the  onesidednees  of  the  insulated  agent 
■  /adteKbHil  imd  iteitty,  pp.  40(ML 
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ia  to  be  snrmomited  in  this  way.  Insulated  per- 
Bon&Kty,  in  short,  means  grievous  limitation  and 
defect.  And  ibis  thought  must  needs  colour  our 
further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  being  of  God  ; 
the  KBane  round  which  so  much  controversy  has 
gaUiered  since  men  began  to  reflect  seriously. 


S   3.  Many  men  m  many  countries,  but  by  no  tim  wiah  to 
means  m  all,  deore  to  believe  m  an  overruung  con- 
BcioQB    pow^    that   makes    for    perfection.    They 
would  not  be  content  with  a  polytheism  pure  and 
nmple.    For  many  gods  do  not  conspire  inevitably 
to  harmony  ;   and  there  are  othra*  disturbing  con- 
aderations    which    cannot    be   laid.    Again,    they 
would  not  regard  the  Cosmic  Imagination  as  satis- 
fying the  heart's  desire.     And  their  point  of  view 
cannot  be  ignored  by  us.    The  C.I.  is  indispensable 
for    tfiefapAynca — agreed.    It    is    the    all-sufficient 
infinite  ground  of  appearance  and  of  all  that  therein 
is.     Bat  what  these  men  want,  for  the  purposes  of  ABniieOod 
religion,  is  not  the  all-inclusive  infinite  ground,  but  ** '" 
a  limited  Power  supreme  in  their  -partieviar  World- 
System  ;  a  Power  very  wise,  very  beneficent,  and  very 
active  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  their  "  Father 
in  heaven."     A  God  of  this  type  ia  necessarily 
limited,  whatever  epithets  may  be  attached  to  His 
name.    All    Gods,    indeed,    who    inspire    popular 
enthusiasm,  are  limited ;    they  are  beings  who  are 
greeted  unmietakably  as  protectora  and  aUiea.    The 
cturent  saying  "  there  is  a  God  "  implies  that  God 
u  finite,  as  Hegel  remarks.    Now  does  metaphysics  Hu  God  oi 
support  the  view  that  "there  is  a  God,"  a  finite  God  ^^'°°^ 
)  in  1hi»  particular  World-Syttem  J     We  are  ^y«"- 
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not  discussing  a  plmality  of  World-SyHt^ns,  each 
one  of  which,  indeed,  may  have  a  finite  God  of  iu 
own.  We  are  t^'nUng  of  that  System,  the  visible 
portion  of  which  dazzles  the  aatronomer  with  thoa- 
sanda  of  millions  of  stats,  a  System  in  which  om 
petty  planet  seems  almost  lost.  Has  this  World- 
System  ui  OTemiling  conscious  power,  not  inaptly 
described  by  the  name  of  "  Father  in  heaven  "  ! 

MimprsHata-     There  are  sinister  representations  of  God  erea 
id^iu  among  the  greater  popular  religions  of    History. 

H"^^-  Man,  too  near  in  origin  to  the  beast,  has  createii 
overmuch  in  his  own  image.  We  mnst  work  aloof 
from  the  hideous  inventions  of  the  past.  Let  os 
consider  the  issue  just  as  does  the  Deist  without 
reference  to  any  competing  faiths.  Is  there,  then, 
any  evidence  of  the  intellectual  sort  which  tends  to 
validate  the  hypothesis  of  a  finite  God  i 

God  M  the  There  is.    We  found  long  ago  that  the  ultimate 

ofths'totiJ     continuity  of  the  universe  is  consoionsness.     Con- 

worM^         sciousneas  is  the  continuum-side  of  the  contents  of 

S;nam.         t^e  C.I.    And,  wherever  there  obtains  continuity, 

we  ax6  to  infer,  at  some  level  or  other,  a  gcupiog 

consciousness  or  consciousinf^,  as  it  would  be  more 

acciu^te  to  say. 

Now  in  discussing  the  beginnings  of  oui  World- 
System,  we  uiged  that  an  original  harmony  wu 
broken  and  the  "looBenese"  of  a  conflict  of  multif^ 
agents  began.  But  despite  this  "  bosenesB,"  we 
had  to  recognise  that  the  continuity  of  the  Worid- 
System  was  never  completely  broken ;  had  it  been 
broken,  the  multiple  agents  would  no  longer  bare 
been  in  touch  at  all.    Nature  is  not  merely  an  inte^ 
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acting  Many  ;  it  ia  still  that  in  which  the  Many  are 
somehow  together.  And  this  continuity  of  the 
Many  persists  and  is  found  to  dominate  more  and 
more  noticeably  their  discords.  In  the  heart  of  strife 
iteelf  tliere  arises  a  movement  of  return  to  harmony. 

This    continuity  in   the   evolving   World-System  Ood  and  tii« 
announces  to  us  the  consciousness  of  a  nascent  God  t^^or^-*^ 
whose  body,  so  to  speak,  is  Nature.     The  growing  sy*"^ 
harmony  amid  the  initial  chaos  is  this  Power — at 
first  an  infant  Hercules — evolving  slowly  into  full 
glory :  the  World-System  itself,  limited  by  its  original 
conditions,  rising  into  a  divine  life.    AH  content 
baa  its  conscious  side :  is  present  to  finite  sentiency 
of  BODie  sort.    The  contents  of  Nature,  and  even  tlw 
finite  sentients  awaring  them,  are  present,  at  any 
ratein  part,  to  the  nascent  God.' 

John  Stuart  Mill,  looking  patiently  on  the  evi-HUicma 
dences  of  design  in  the  world,  inferred  a  God  "  of  ^ 
great  but  limited  power,  how  or  by  what  limited 
we  cannot  even  conjecture  ;  of  great  and  perhaps 
unlimited  intelligence,  but  perhaps,  also,  more 
limited  than  his  power."  This  is  the  verdict  of 
the  "  £ssay  on  Theism."  We,  on  our  part,  con 
state  the  limitations  of  this  God  broadly  as  follows. 

1  "  Id  part."  Only  a  very  Bmall  portion  of  the  contents  of  my 
Wy  invade  my  consdous  life.  E.g.  I  know  nothing  directly 
u  to  wb»t  is  going  on  in  my  right  ventricle,  liver  cellB,  spinal 
cord,  etc,  at  thia  moment.  And  if  we  regard  Nature  as  the  body 
o(  Ood,  there  ia  no  call  to  suppose  that  oU  the  contents  present 
tbere  invade  God's  consdous  life.  If  we  suppose  God  to  be  aware 
of  oO  sentient  life  io  the  system,  we  shall  have  to  allow  that  much 
that  is  abominable,  nay  infernal,  pollutes  His  experience.  Hit 
parlwufar  poini  of  view  does  not  require  Him  to  know  everything 
uy  more  than  we  need  to  know  all  about  "  Bub-eleotrons." 
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Tbaiimito-     Tbe  initial  World-Idea,  or  harmonioaB  iMUBfuit, 

bS^ifibu,      was  eontetU  in  uid  for  the  C.I.,  but  tut  Jor  itaelj, 

i.€.  it  vna  not  (XHiscioas  of  iteelf  as  such.    But  ib 

is  to  become  oonaoioufl  of  iteelf.     The  fimte  God 

arisefl  sabseqnently  to  tiie  "  gniokening  "  alres^ 

deecribed.    He  emerges  after  Nature  has  started 

on  its  oaieeor,  jost  as  yon  and  I  arise  (so  far  aa  our 

present  lives  are  ooncenied)  after  our  bodies  hne 

Oodu OBI      i)een  developing  fra  a  oonuderaUe  time.    He  is  sn 

Wo^^^Sjmmb  infant  Hercules,  but  has  to  grow  in  wisdom,  morality, 

^^^^^  *     and  power ;    is  limited  by  the  conditaone  of  His 

P""™'-  "  body,"  and  by  the  chaiuctor  of  the  subordinate 

sentients  of  which  it  is  the  seat.    His  worlds  ud 

Himself  are  but  ripples  on  the  oo^in  of  the  tme 

infinite :  the  CI.  which  remains  tbe  supreme  intemt 

of  the  philosopher  as  contrasted  with  tiiose  who  aak 

no  more  than  certitude  r^arding  the  ezisteiioe  at 

Ood. 

o«Mn  Od  George  Du  Maurier  in  bis  admirable  novel  PSer 

thaandation   Ibbttson  has  Written  in  this  waiy  of  God  as  "m 
^  ^^  the  direct  line  of  a  long  desorait  from  as,  an  ever- 

growing ccmsciouB  Power,  so  strong,  bo  ^ad,  bo 
simple,  BO  wise,  so  mild,  so  bmefioent,  that  what 
can  we  do  even  now  but  faU  on  our  knees  with  cm 
foreheads  in  the  dost,  and  our  hearts  brimful  of 
wonder,  hope,  and  love,  and  tender  shivering  ave 
and  worship  of  a  yet  un6om,  bardy  otmceived  sad 
scarce  begotten  ChUd — that  which  we  have  beoi 
always  tanght  to  worship  as  a  Father — tliat  iMA 
is  vat  now,  but  ia  to  be — that  which  we  shall  all 
share  in  and  be  part  of  in  tbe  dim  futuie — that 
which  is  slowly,  surely,  painfully  weaving  itself  out 
of  us  and  the  likes  of  us  .  .  .  and  whose  coming 
we  can  but  faintly  foretell  by  the  casting  (d  its 
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shadows    on    our    own    slowly,    suiely,    painfully 
awakening  soola." 

Let    us  suggest,  withal,  that  it  is  not  meiely 
"  weaving  itself  "  out  of  finite  sentients  such  as 
ourselves  and  "  the  likes  of  us."     It  is  the  total 
World-System  regarded  in  its  conscious  continuity, 
and  exiats  as  such,  and  not  merely  by  grace  of  such 
subordinate  sentients  as  it  may  carry  within  it.    As 
such  it  is  the  God  with  Whom  all  helpers  of  progress 
can  co-operate  by  living  very  richly  and  fully ;  they 
are  at  the  sowing  of  the  crop  and  the  harvest  is  to 
be  for  them.i    A  kindred  conception  is  voiced  by  R 
R^nan  when  he  dreams  of  a  Divine  Individuality 
"  acquiring  a  supreme  strength,"  gathering   into 
Itself  "  miflions  and  millions  of  Uves,  past  and  pre- 
sent,   at  the  same  time."     There  are  those  who 
resent  the  presence  of  a  God  who  escapes  (like  the 
genius  from  the  bottle)  from  the  pages  of  a  sacred 
book  to  tower  threateningly  above  them ;  an  over- 
lord Whose  might  is  the  gift  of  chance  and  Whose 
interests  can  hardly  be  theirs.    They  will  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Power  that  we  have  described 
above. 

And  thus  we  come  to  see  that  the  "  corruption 
of  eternity  "  or  time-process  brings  its  compensa- 
titm:  the  Evolution  of  God.  And  this  Erolu- 
tioQ,  dawning  amid  the  turmoil  of  Nature  and 
despite  the  inferno  of  sentient  history,  may  close 
with  the  redemption — the  return  into  harmony — 
of  the  World-System  in  which  it  begins. 

*  If  we  taui  Bpeak  of  "  them  "  at  oil.     "  It  U  do  longer  Aeg. 
^Voe  ia  no  Iheg  !    Ttutt  is  only  a  detail,"  wiitaa  Du  Ihorier  ol 
LI  life  of  the  world. 
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THE  STOLunoN  OF  NATUBB  (continued  from  Chap.  T.] 

§  I.    The     "attractions"    and    "  attractioa-com- 

plexes,"  which  present  bo  hopeless  a  hd<Ue  to  sym- 

bologiata  of  mechanistic  bent,  are  remarkaUe  indeed. 

Hwsmboat     But  "  repulsions  "  (or  "  pellatiooB  "  as  some  cftQ 

NpnUou;     them)  are  equally  surprising,  oa  a  glance  at  electron- 

tinu'^r'*      literature   reveals.^    A  theorist,  for  instance,  who 

Jg^^         attempts  to   "condense"  n^ative  electrons  into 

inorganic  Nature  must  be  sanguine. 

Primitive  reptdsions  express  the  oonscoTative 
psychical  activity  of  the  Nuclears  and  Nncleu- 
oomplexes  in  movements  such  as  conduce  to  the 
least  thwarting  of  the  implied  sentient  livee.  Tikey 
are  escapes  from  such  penetrations  as  bring  sbea 

^  NoI«  tho  exfasoTdimuy  ceaiBtajwe  to  "  cxuKtomtica "  c 
conceDtratiOD  which  free  "nogfttive"  eleetroDs— "pMtJrc" 
deotrons  tat  stiU  tnatod  by  teaeaoo  u  qoito  hypotlutic*!-' 
wonld  prawnt.  Take  u  many  dectoons  (7  x  10**)  h  then  m 
in  a  gnm  of  hydrogen.  "  If  two  saoh  qnantiliM  ol  elMtiiiat; 
woe  jdaoed,  one  at  tba  North  and  die  other  aX  Qa  Soa&  ^ 
d  the  euth.  they  would  tend  to  peOate  so  alaiMtgiy  tint, «"« 
at  this  distanae,  a  fairiy  thick  steel  cable,  oapaUe  <^  rapportng 
a  WN(^t  <£  35  tons,  wonld  be  neoeeaaiy  to  ke^  tbem  &1KI1 
moving  apart  Snoe  the  pellation  deDreaaea  as  tiw  squn 
of  the  distance,  if  two  euoh  qoantitdei  are  placed  near  tog^i'^' 
no  matmial  bwd  wonld  held  tJwm  "  (Soddy.  Matter  owl  A^ff. 
p.  186). 
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conflict — ^the  aToidance  by  incompatibles  of  exist- 
ence even  alongside  of  one  another,  i,e.  contiguously, 
in  concrete  space.  This  space,  wondrous  invention 
that  it  is,  permits  a^nts  to  coexist,  but  at  different 
poiute,  and  it  renders  their  contiguity  and  remote- 
ness not  in  the  lea«t  metaphorical,  but  genuinely 
real.  The  agents  are  truly  phu^ed  thus  and  thus 
in  the  Nature  which  Cosmic  Imagining  constructs. 

Primitive  natitral  agents  alter  their  distances  less 
actively  as  the  distances  increase  {e.g.  the  "  pella- 
tions  "  of  the  agents  symbolised  as  "  electrons  "  de- 
crease, as  we  are  told,  as  the  square  of  the  distance) ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  less  disturbed  by  one  another's 
spheres  of  influence  as  they  fall  apart,  and  the  less 
they  are  disturbed  the  less  are  conservative  responses 
forced  from  them.  Actually,  of  course,  they  are  The  p< 
penetrated  by  such  varied  content,  as  well  furthering  ag^nt 
as  thwarting,  that  their  positions  are  always  a  com-  °°°^ 
promise.  Like  ourselves,  on  our  higher  level,  they 
are  tending  to  move  in  different  directions,  at  once 
seeking,  maintaining,  avoiding,  though  not  with 
that  distinct  memory  and  anticipation  which  we 
humans  associate  with  a  "  self."  Their  actions 
can  be  discussed  as  ij  they  were  mechanical,  because 
they  have  the  constancy  of  habits  and  lend  them- 
selves, accordingly,  to  calculations  and  predictions  ; 
their  great  numbers  obscuring  the  variations  which 
may  occur  in  individuals.  But  this  mechanistic 
category,  though  useftd,  is  untrue.  Its  meaning  is 
that  the  agent's  behaviour  is  imposed  on  it  by  a 
power  outside  itadf.  This  behaviour,  while  respond- 
ing to  incursions  from  beyond  the  agent,  expresses, 
also,  the  agent's  own  cojuervative  act. 

§  2.  This  obstinate  conservation,  which  is  ex- 
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presaed  in  repulsions,  is  expresBed,  also,  in  the 
attmotions ;  both  alike  eridencing  the  oomjve- 
seooe  of  natural  agents  in  a  common  gronnd,  fnnn 
which,  "  loose,"  as  they  are,  they  never  escape. 
One  <^  the  most  striking  forms  of  their  matnal 

OnTitj.  attraction  is,  of  coarse,  Qravit^ — a  law  indi- 
cating habita  which  are  eurpriaingly  general.  We 
cannot  hope  to  Brnmise  what  the  actual  expericDDtiig 
of  the  attracted  agents  is  like,  living  as  we  do  with 
peroeptions  that  veil  such  penetralia  of  Natnie. 
We  must  be  content  to  say  that  proeesaee  of  psychical 

Itoguuni  furtherance  are  involved.  Bat  diar^arding  the 
detail  of  Gravity  and  treating  it  generally  as  an 
important  feature  of  the  World-System,  we  can 
characterise  it  much  aa  did  Hegel.  Nature  wearing 
the  form  of  "  out-of-iteelfnesa,"  or  "aelf-eitef- 
nality,"  Gravity  is  an  initial  overriding  of  this  form, 
a  step  toward  "  self-intemality,"  to  the  "being 
within  self "  of  Kature ;  evidence  of  the  troth,  as 
we  might  say,  that  Nature  is  not  only  man^,  bnt 
also  corUinvotui ;  a  multiplicity  in  unity  aa  Uie 
actions  of  its  existents,  however  remote  from  one 
another  in  space,  attest."  This  continuity  is  eqnaUy 
indicated  by  "  Cohesion,"  a  mode  of  attntctkHi 
irreducible  to  the  gravity-formula,  and  vaoiBhing, 
indeed,  at  a  very  small  distance  of  one  complex 
from  another.  In  the  kinds  of  attraction  ordi- 
narily called  chemical,  and  in  those  of  solntions 
frequently  so-called,*  the  return  to  integration  <fc  s 
'  HeuM  Eegd'e  nyii^;,  "  The  oentjre  of  gnvity  of  a  bodf  <> 
the  onBDMB  whioli  it  aeeka." 

'  Solution  .oombinatioDB  differ  from  ohemic&l  in  that  tlw  pi«- 
portioDB  of  thfl  combining  agents  oui  Tuy  betwem  wide  limitir 
while  ^  atteratdoa  of  thtnr  prop«rtaea  ia  dight.  And  toluliM 
is  nsuaUy  attended  b^  cooling.  Sohtion  is  neoessMil;  d  gnat 
importuMs  to  Uology. 
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n&f>re  complete  harmony  is  marked.  The  ohemical  oh>mi«j 
relation,  ordinarily  so-called,  is  very  interesting  in^iJ^^^ 
fcliis  regard.  It  illustrates,  as  we  saw,  not  "  com-  "IoIm'*- 
position,"  or  the  close  coexistence  of  unaltered 
units,  but  their  transformation,  though  with  conser- 
vative features.  Thus  H  and  0  are  water  by  and  in 
one  another  (their  mutual  penetrations  being  inti- 
mate), while,  a  fact  worth  noting,  their  definite 
proportions  by  weight  show,  once  more,  the  role 
of  what  we  referred  to  as  the  "  divinity  of  meaaure." 
One  aeee  clearly  in  the  word  "  composition  "  the 
false  idea  that  alterations  of  jdace  are  the  main 
occurrence  in  chemical  change.*  In  truth,  through- 
out this  chemical  domain,  the  attractions,  which 
are  attended  by  changes  of  place,  imply  also  content- 
truisformation.  Unlike  changes  of  place  on  the 
part  of  like  combining  agents,  as  in  oases  of  Isom- 
erism {e.g.  Butyric  Acid  and  Acetic  Ether),  imply 
different  creative  responses  to  the  difierent  penetra- 
tions implied. 

The  chemical  relation  presupposes  attraction-com- 
{dezee,  conditions  of  "  heat,"  contiguity,  etc.,  not 
present  at  the  birth  of  a  World-System,  and  is  thus  a 
landmaik  in  the  history  of  creative  evolution.  Its 
combinations,  when  lasting,  tend  toward  the  solid. 
And  it  may  be  a  further  clue  to  its  character  if  we 
note  that,  in  general,  the  more  the  agents  differ,  the 
more  energetically  will  they  combine  and  resist 
"  decomposition  "  ;  another  word  with  a  meaning 
that  must  be  brought  to  book.    This  preference  for 

'  A  ooDoenioQ  to  the  DemooritaD  atom,  one  of  tlie  "  hardiert 
"(m'»'t "  ever  invented  by  man,  dnoe  it  penista  in  the  l>t>l- 
tonian  u>d  Newtonian  atom,  and  even  in  the  mMhanietlo  fiotioni 
irinch  are  popular  in  acdenoe  to-day. 
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unlike  partners  suggoeta  mutual  fuitheraDOe  by  oom- 
plementary  penetrating  contents. 

The  creative  reeponse — of  the  character  of  i>n^"»l 
novelty — in  the  chemical  relation  may  be  habit-ual, 
and  hence  support  a  gener^isation  or  "  law."  Bat 
in  the  case  of  the  first  response  of  the  kind  we  have 
sheer  "  lawless  "  initiative :  e^.  if,  profiting  by 
the  intense  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace,  I 
BQcceed  in  obtaining  a  carbide,  not  hitherto  preset 
in  the  World-System,  I  have  provided  the  colloca- 
tion of  carbon,  metal,  etc.,  reqaiaite  for  a  ganoine 
creative  stroke,  without  forerunner.  The  deceociefi 
of  language  ought  to  forbid  us  to  speak  of  such  a 
novelty  as  resulting  from  prior  "laws"  of  Natuic. 
It  is  essentially  a  new  thing,  whatever  other  features 
of  the  antecedent  World-System  may  be  conswved 
along  with  it. 

Win  <mcbt        §  3.  What  ought  we  to  mean  by  the  word  "  materi- 
by  tha  ality  "  aa  applied  to  the  physical  order  1    When  my 

otouibjtiai  fist  strues  a  post  1  experience  r&neted  maacxm 
"f^'^'  efEort,  and  say  that  the  post  reaiats  being  movwl. 

Also,  if  the  post  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  my 
head,  I  find  that  it  rfsiets  being  stopped  and  alte^ 
very  unpleasantly,  the  position  of  my  head.  Some- 
times this  resistance  or  "  inertia  "  is  added  to  space- 
occupancy  or  extension  and  regarded  as  the  stttfi 
of  which  the  "  material  "  world  consists.  This  sub- 
stitute for  sensible  Nature  is  used  by  the  mechanists 
and  has  no  value  for  ourselves.  That  which  wiA 
it«  place  being  occupied  or  place  being  denied  it  is 
not  an  abstract  quality,  Resistakob,  but  a  payi^ 
complex  which  happens,  under  certain  condition,  to 
be  active  in  this  way,  but  which,  under  others,  need 
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not  resist  at  all.  It  reat«te,  in  short,  only  opposed 
complezee,  and  at  other  tim^  is  and  is  doing  some- 
thing  else. 

Bat  if  we  cannot  interpret  "  materiality  "  thus, 
wh&t  ckre  we  to  mean  by  it  ?     The  answer  seems  to 
run    as    follows.     The   lower   psychical   exislents   of 
Kature,   masked  by  the  physical  order,  are  (1)  the 
seats      of     internecine     conflicts     and     resist     one 
anotlier    freely,  in   this  richer  sense   of  the  term, 
being  continually  invaded  by,  and  responding  to, 
coatents    from    sources    eidraneoua    to    themselves. 
(This  is  that  feature  of  the  "  self -externality  "  of 
Nature  so  often  discussed.)    (2)  As  related  to  tw 
these  psychical  agents  aie,  to  a  great  extent,  obstruc- 
tive and  unplastic  infloenoes.    Thoy  seem  to  oppose 
us  stupidly  (though  very  active  in  their  own  ways), 
because  their  habits  are  stable  and  run  counter, 
in   great   measure,   to  our  wishes  and  purposes. 
They  are  "  obstructive  "  as  when  they  refuse  to 
allow  my  purpose  of  training  my  body  into  perfect 
subjection  to    my  artistic  or  other  needs  to   be 
realised  ;    "  unplastic  "  as  when  the  sensible  land- 
Bcape  before  me  refuses  to  alter  at  my  mere  com- 
mand and  requires  me  to  mom  thiJiga  to  accomplish 
some  very  humble  result.     Thwarted  in  this  way  I 
revenge  myself  by  denouncing  the  "  materiality  "  of 
the  physical  order. 

Mindful  of  such  kinds  of  resistance,  we  can  charge 
the  physical  order  with  showing  "materiality"; 
no  outworn  mechanistic  assumptions  being  involved. 
Are  there  other  levels  of  reality  —  experienced  by 
other  sentients  in  other  World-Systems,  or  to  be 
uperienced,  perhaps,  by  oiuselves  in  this  one  after 
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the  body's  death — ^whkb  aze  free  from  sach  "  nutei- 
ality  "  1  ThiB  question  must  be  ausweied  by  tluee 
who  can  addace — experience.  But  we  can  aver 
tbat  such  more  harmonious  levels  may  well  obtun 
in  an  imaginal  Wc^d-System,  the  portion  of  which 
empirically  known  by  us  is,  perbaps,  a  fragment 
only  of  its  total  extent.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  vista  of  [Jastic  surrounds  in  anotber 
volume.  Suffice  it  now  to  bear  in  mind  these  eesoi- 
tial  points :  (1)  That  the  kind  of  order  now  familiax 
to  us  is  not  necessarily  the  type  of  all  forms  of 
wodd-order.  In  the  bouse  of  Imagination  ue 
many  mansions,  some  of  which  must  be  unspeak- 
ably superior  to  this.  (2)  That  most  Bentiente,of 
merely  buman  grades,  are  hardly  fit  for  utything 
better  than  what  they  confront  here  and  now. 
The  immanent  purpose  builds  not  wholly  itmiss. 

OnrbndnaM  §  4.  OuT  puTpose  in  this  volume  is  to  sugfftt  a 
f^» forth?  frame  for  the  canvas  upon  which  all  the  detmleof 
^Siw-^t  experience  can  be  set.  We  are  not  endeavouiing 
to  air  in  Qm  to  show  how  that  canvas  must  be  occupied  by  any 
and  every  fact  of  which  an  encycloptedic  BcieDce 
might  treat.  That  task  is  altogether  beyond  oui 
powers.  Those  who  expect  a  complete  retiunkiiig 
of  physics,  chemistry,  biol<^,  or  what  not,  will 
be  sent  away,  if  not  exactly  empty,  at  least  ua- 
satisfied.  And  if  their  dissatisfaction  moves  item 
to  paint  the  canvas,  so  much  the  bettw  for  all  con- 
cerned. They  have  ample  room,  on  tJie  ima^nal 
hypothesis,  for  their  labours  ;  we  have  not  dtnied 
them,  as  have  many  idealists,  the  reality  of  coEmic 
spaoe  and  of  the  motions  that  therein  are.  But, 
being  realists  as  well  as  idealists,  we  desire  a  con- 
crete attitude  toward  the  natural  order,  an  attitude 
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which    shall  allot  gtuMy  ItB  fall  due.    The  ghoBt- 
Nature  of  mechanistio  acienoe  mufit  be  left  behind. 


An  ezcellent  case  in  point  would  be  the  rethink-  NMdofk 
ing,  on  our  lines,  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  hght.  ^wtode 
"  A  tame  eiplanation,"  wrote  Clifiord  {Lectvrea  o'm*^"^^^. 
Essays,  p.   169)  "  describeB  the  previous  unknown  ^J^J'" 
in  terms  of  the  known  ;  thus  Hght  is  desoribed  as  a  theory  of 
vibr&tion,  and  such  properties  of  light  as  itre  also 
propertieB   of    vibrating   are    thereby    explained." 
Note    the  words  "  such  properties,"  for  these,  in 
trutli,  are  the  only  properties  which  the  theory,  to 
a    limited   extent,   serves  to  explain.    The  other 
"  properties  "  of  hght  as  known  sensibly  by  you, 
me,  and  the  painter  are  not  explained  by  it,  but, 
in  the  main,  ignored :  for  purposes  quite  justified 
by  the  needs  of  practice.    Now  an  adeqvate  treat- 
ment of  light  as  it  is  known  by  us  and  as  it  exiata 
aUo  in  the  Coamie  Imagining—m  Nature  as  a  poem 
in  concrete  space — requires  much  more  than  a  study 
of  motiooB,  the  mere  accompamments,  as  they  are, 
of  the  other  "  properties."    It  will  make  light  the 
primary  interest  and  regard  the  motions  of  the 
natural  agents  as  among  the  normal  phenomena 
attending  penetrations.     Light  was  in  the  "  Initial 
Situation,"  an  aspect  of  the  harmonious  World- Idea 
as  it  existed  changeleaslj  in  the  CI.  ere  the  time- 
process  b^an.    A  sinular  contention  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  Imf^inal,  sound.^ 

The  mechanistic  world  is  destroyed  for  us :  that 
most  be  the  dominant  thought  in  any  reconstruc- 
tion on  the  lines  of  the  imaginal  hypothesis.     The 

^  Cf.  Part  UL  Chap.  IIL,  "  The  Omand  of  EvolntioD,"  p.  442. 
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hypotbesiB  itself  provides  amjde  room  iac  aBytbing 
that  cornea  to  hand. 

Th»  "onwBn"  §  6.  Simultaneously  with  the  evohititm  of  the 
mrj  U^  of  physical  order  must  go  an  evoluticm  of  the  "  unseen  " 
SjiMi]^  complementoiy  lerels  of  this  World-System.  Know- 
iTfdSwr"  "^  little,  at  first  hand,  about  these  levels— €u»d  a 
little  knowledge  is  proverbially  dangerous— I  have 
to  ignore  them.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the 
historical  mystics  who  have  sought  to  enlighten 
science  in  this  matter  were  in  better  case  than  ve 
are ;  and,  indeed,  the  Uterature  enshrining  their 
efforts  is  hardly  such  as  to  inspire  perfect  trust. 
Mystics  have  brought  surprisingly  poor  "  solutions  " 
to  general  metaphysics  ;  many,  whose  supposed  pa- 
ceptions  have  been  respected,  showing  no  oone- 
spondiog  eminence  in  the  domain  of  thought ;  a 
fact  which  detracts,  of  course,  from  the  worth  of 
the  alleged  perceptions  themaelvee.  The  perfect 
imaginal  intuition  ib  at  once  perception  and  thought 
and  even  emotion.  And  the  thought  in  it  could 
surely  be  offered  to  us  as  an  int^ectual  system  of 
philosophy.  Often  nowadays  the  Magus  is  a  journal- 
ist who  pens  "  Society  Notes  "  about  other-world 
ciicles  of  supermen  and  spooks.  It  is  eaf^  to  pen, 
and  as  easy  to  invent,  these  stories,  but  difficult  to 
tender  "solutions"  such  as  thought,  in  the  tana 
of  metaphysics,  must  require.  Hence  the  Magna, 
well-informed  about  the  interior  of  Neptune  or  the 
vices  of  denizens  of  the  astral  plane,  has  not  thrown 
light  on  such  trifles  as  Causation  or  the  proUem  of 
the  Infinite. 

But  if  we  rightly  regard  alleged  other-worid-lore 
with  suspicion,  we  do  well  to  be  on  the  alert  for  all 
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genuine  mstahnents  of  it.  Our  practical  interests 
counsel  this  much.  Meanwhile  let  us  not  try  to 
walk  in  gardens  which  are  closed  to  us.  CuUivona 
notre  Jardin,  .  .  .  and  all  will  be  added  in  its 
season. 

§  6.  We  have  spoken  of  "attractions"  as  ten- 
dencies toward  overriding  the  primitive  divisions 
in  Nature.    There  is  a  movement  from  "  self-exter- 
nality "  to  "  self-intemality,"  as  Hegel  called  it. 
Here  lies  the  well-spring  of  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  spaoott'i 
"  integration  "  :  a  process  which,  in  his  system,  is  "mUgimUon" 
discussed  as  if  it  were  a  mechanistic  result  of  blind  [J^^^ 
"  energies."     The  lowest  sub-chemical  attraction- 
complexes  herald  the  creation  of  complexes  of  such 
complexes ;  and  these,  again,  that  of  others,  and 
thus  the  road  to  physical,  chemical,  and  cranio 
evolution  is  laid.     Spencer,  dealing  with  the  inte- 
grating or  concentrating  process  in  his  mechanistic 
symbolism,  observes ; — 

"  Alike  during  the  evolution  of  a  solar  system,  of 
a  planet,  of  an  organism,  there  is  progressive  aggre- 
gation of  the  entire  mass.  This  may  be  shown  by 
the  increasing  density  of  the  matter  already  con- 
tained in  it,  or  by  the  drawing  into  it  of  mattw 
that  was  before  separate,  or  by  both  ...  at  the 
same  time  the  parts  into  which  the  mass  had 
divided  severally  consolidate  in  like  manner.  .  .  . 
Always  more  or  kss  of  local  integration  aocom- 
paniee  the  general  integration."  ^ 

The  process,  which  is  attended  by  "  differen- 
tiations "    more   and    more   definite,    varied,   and 
complex,  is  not  mechanical,  but  one  stateable  in 
»  First  Princv^,  p.  327. 
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tenoB  of  "  psychics."  Re-reading  his  accoont  in 
our  own  way,  we  can  accept  "  integratioii."  ^MOHa 
contrasts  evolution  with  dissolution  in  whicli  dk- 
integration  occurs.  Both  belong  to  that  larger 
creative  process  which  may  be  called  evolntionary 
in  our  present  use  of  the  t»m.  DissoIntiooB  aa  the 
minor  scale  largely  subserve  the  process  itself,  lie 
dissolution  of  the  potato  furtban  the  evolutioa  <A 
the  pig. 

^raa^  Bpencer  supposes  that  Nature's  "  redistribntiwi " 

notation  4iid  of  "  matter  "  and  "  motion  "  go  on  ion  ever  in 

^^Ijij^^^Tii  oy*^^  o'  evolution  and  dissolution.    Bnt  no  Nature, 

fMerer.         dq  World-System ,  indeed,  which  comprises  Natnre, 

endures  as  a  process  tot  ever.    There  is  nothing, 

we  saw,  in  the  causal  dynamic  which  impliee  a 

necessity  for  endless  changing :  there  is  no  urge  or 

drive  that  compels  content-alteration,  once  that  a 

harmony  is  attained.^    A  static  result  is  the  final 

outcome  of  the  original  Creative  Appulae.    The 

composition  of  the  poem  of  creation  is  not  prolonged 

indefinitely  to  no  profit ;  it  closes  when  the  imagiDal 

artistry  has  triumphed,  when  the  perfecticm,  which 

is  its  end,  is  cousununated. 

for  the  rest,  the  story  of  inorganic  evcdatioD, 
now  being  pieced  together  by  the  divided  Ubonn 
of  men  of  science,  is  presented  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  mechanistic  symbolism  which  believeis  in  a 
psychical  Universe  must  reinterpret,  with  such  cloee 
as  are  available,  for  themselves.  It  exists  sixetdy 
in  such  wealth  of  detail  that  no  one  man  can  hope 
to  master  it.    The  day,  in  fact,  is  dawning  wh«i  Uw 

*  Putin.  C3i»p.  IV.  "ThareisDotluiigintiiecMualdiriiulu 
which  oompda  endlwa  obftngin^"  p.  471. 
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tale  of  creation  will  have  to  be  wntten  alvays  by 
groups  of  inquirers  working  under  some  common 
inspiiati<H)  and  leadership.  We  have  BUf^^ted 
experimentf^y  the  broad  lines  on  which  this  tale 
<x>ii]d  be  pieced  togethw,  and  we  have  contributed, 
therefore,  to  the  effort  all  that  metaphysics  (which 
is  concerned  not  with  details,  bat  with  the  general 
character  and  connective  tissue  of  reality)  can  be 
expected  to  provide.  We  ourselves  have  to  take 
over  scientific  data  and  generalisations  with  grati- 
tude—  never  dictatii^  to  investigators  who  are 
masteni  in  their  own  domains — and  endeavour  to 
"  int^^te "  them  with  such  modifications  as  are 
needful  when  practical,  rather  than  theoretical, 
interests  seem  to  have  had  weight  in  determining 
their  forma:  We  shall  thus  hold  fast  to  the  true, 
while  abandoning  symbolism,  mechanistic  or  other, 
which  is  fashioned  to  the  call  of  practical  demands. 


OsGAino  EvoLtrnoN 

§  7.  There  remain  the  problems  of  o^auic  evolu- 
tion, touching  which  certain  suggestions  may  prove 
useful.  It  is  clear  at  the  outset  that,  if  our  main  A  meobmniatio 
hypotheses  are  valid,  a  mechanistic  biology  has^^ 
become  absurd.  We  need  not  fear  foes  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  Hallstfidt  or  La  Tdne  ;  we  need  not 
rediseuss  outworn  categories,  however  osefol  these 
have  been  in  the  past.  Nature  is  a^ow  with  sen- 
tient life;  evolution  is  an  af^ur  always  of  "psychics." 
This  belief  must  permeate  any  conclosions  which 
we  can  form  about  the  genesis  and  Uves  of  organisms 
ordinarily  so-called. 

Hie  apetka  of  the  Periodic  Table  of  "  ekanents," 
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or  eimpter  chemioal-complezes,  themsdvea  onbodj 
immsnent  purpose,  and  likewise  the  comjdexes, 
"  iDorganic  "  taid  organic,  which  aucceed  these  in 
SoBBwi^mBd  the  time-order.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  derive 
the  last  from  the  first,  ae  was  made  clear  before.  A 
creative  stage  always  adds  something  to  what  pre- 
cedes it.  Again,  we  cannot  derive  the  biologiBtfi' 
"  oifjamsms  "  solely  from  the  teleological  working 
of  the  lower  natural  f^enis.  To  account  for  the 
realisation  of  ends  in  such  structures  will  require  a 
more  comprehensive  outlook  than  this.  There  are 
major  as  well  as  minor  sentients  interrelated  in  the 
Worid-System, 

BW^fi^' ,  Living  structures  are  not  pecidiar  to  the  domain 
of  biology.  They  exist  m  the  morganic  "  kingdoms 
in  every  quarter.  Nowhere  is  to  be  found  a  mere 
machine,  the  parts  of  which  are  determined  eolelj 
by  a  dynamic  extraneous  to  themselves.  The  kwest 
natural  agent  is  a  psychical  power  which  maintains 
itself  actively  in  conditions  neutral,  friendly,  or 
inimical  to  it.  But  the  types  of  living  oi^anisms, 
recognised  by  official  biology,  are,  for  all  that,  Dovel 
forms  of  creation  with  novel  properties  of  assimnA- 
tion,  reproduction,  etc.  We  do  not  require  to 
suppose  anywhere  a  "  Vital  Force  "  which  seems  an 
otiose  conception,  a  sound  bringing  no  thoaght  vitb 
it.  But  we  require  to  allow  freely  for  innumei&ble 
sentient  activities  akin  to  the  sentient  Goamic 
Imagining  in  whose  lap  lie  the  worlds.  And  these 
may  include  sentients  far  superior  to  ourselvee.  It 
is  well  to  repeat  Bradley's  warning  that  "  evray 
fragment  of  visible  Nature  might,  so  far  as  is  knom, 
serve  as  part  in  some  organism  unlike  our  bodies," 
and  that  "  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  existence  or 
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powers  of  sentient  beings."    It  is  well,  I  say,  since  Muij  diflBraat 
the  problem  of  design  in  connection  with  organic  ^,°„'t«  nwy 
structxues,  ordinarily  so-called,  may  be  far  more  com-  ^^J^^J^ 
plicated  than  is  often  supposed,  and  may  at  times 
incline  ns  to  suspect  the  agency  of  multiple  super- 
human powers.     At  any  rate,  the  mere  invoking  of 
minor   purposive  natural  agents  or  of  a  solitary 
God,  as  on  familiar  theological  lines,  will  not  provide 
us    with    solutionB    that    are    adequate    to   eveiy 
riddle. 

Biology,  then,  as  ordinarily  taught,  is  concerned  TbeitagMot 
not  with  the  or^;in  of  life,  but  with  that  of  a  par-  g^e"u]d 
ticular  stage  of  life.     No  stages  in  the  evolution  of  nSTSlrtedby 
Xatnre  are  divided  utterly.     In  the  heart  of  the  "» »07»»- 
"  inorganic "    there    is   a    quasi-purposive    varying 
from    psychical  unrest    toward    rest  or  harmony. 
And  "  inorganic  "  things  may  take  on,  in  remark- 
able ways,  the  forms  of  "  organic  "  structures,  and 
show  even  "  lifelike "  movements  such  as  these 
latter    display.*      Dating,    again,    from    Wohler's 
synthesis  of  urea  in  1828,  many  "  compounds,"  once 
thought  to  originate  only  in  "  organic  "  structures, 
have  been  put  together  by  chemists.     Considerations 
like  these  indicate  that  "  inorganic  "  things  and  the 
hioloffStB'  organisms  are  not  parted  by  any  abyss. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  steps 
by  which  (biologists')  "living  substance"  was  bom 
and  cherished  in  its  probable  cradle  of  water,*    The 

>  Hie  "  protAgon  "  moremente  (referred  to  obanges  in  mirfooe 
tenrioo)  cut  be  oited. 

*  There  is  PflOger'H  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  oy&nogen 
ladicfU  (CN)  wu  a  step  towaids  the  pioteid  "  molecule,"  and 
thftt  the  eari;  loMtary  of  the  tnnsitioD  b^an  in  the  forming 
lA  oysnogen  and  other  compounds  when  the  earth  woa  sUll 
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conditioDS  of  its  origin  belonged,  perhaps,  to  a 
Ttu;  bntTB  paBt  STich  SB  no  bunian  gaossing  can  recall.  Tbe 
nots  of  origmation  iteelf  is  one  of  the  great  oreatiYe  atiokee 

M^M^  ^y  which  the  Costnio  Tmagining  adds  wealtii  to 
reality,  and  by  which  it  eecuree  a  field  for  the  fmni- 
tion  of  innumerable  novel  habits  or  muformitiEs 
of  Nature.  The  first  (biologiHta')  "  living  saV 
Btanoe,"  which  may  have  be^i  subcellolur  aod  vm* 
labile,  WB8  surely  very  different  from  the  mere 
cr^tal.  And  later,  with  the  evolution  of  cdular 
luid  multicellular  oifianisms,  the  differences  become 
accentuated.  Conservation  and  creation  cixiciir 
as  eveiywhere  in  the  time-process.  The  orgsoisiii 
conserves  itsedf  by  assimilating  material,  bends 
the  lower  chemical  and  physical  habits  ot  lam 
(^  Nature  to  its  usee,  adjusts  itself,  repairs  ite^, 
protects  itself,  and  refuroduces  itself,  showing  a 
unity  of  bebavioor  that  repeats,  on  a  higher  levd 
and  in  a  new  form,  the  unity  of  the  primitive  n&tanl 
agent  or  Nuclear.  The  crystal  grows,  by  attract- 
ing material  chemicaUy  the  same  as  itself,  in  laysrs 
SQperpoaed  externally  on  a  core.  There  are  qoasi- 
purposive  factors  involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
minor  psychioal  existents  which  it  comprises ;  but, 
assuredly,  it  is  an  instance  of  a  whole  d^camiaed 
by  its  parts.  It  is  what  it  is  because  these  pffyvhical 
existents  behave  as  they  do.  There  is  no  otha 
unity  of  control  than  the  r^iult  to  which  then 
existents  conspire. 

With  regard  to  the  bendiag  of  physical  and 

•xtiemdjr  hot ;  the  fiiat  chamic&l  oompoands  reraltiiig  in  liriBg 
Babstaiioe  taJbtig  place  in  the  primersl  lakea  ih'  bmb  doe  to  (ba 
piedpitatum  of  water.  Thia  u,  perh^M,  Uie  beat  BpecolaliTa 
■DggMtioD  yet  aTttilable.    Bat  it  ii  mere  gnesmng. 
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chemical  lawB  to  the  nseB  of  the  organism,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  ohemiat,  in  analysing  the 
body  into  this  and  that,  always  leaves  the  original 
living  organiBtn  behind.^  And,  again,  his  claim  to 
have  effected  syntheses  of  organic  products  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  copied  the  processes  by  which 
these  ayntheaes  are  produced  in  the  organism, 
unhelped  as  this  is  by  the  high  temperature,  special 
re-a^eots,  etc.,  of  which  its  "  imitatora "  make 
use.     The  organism  still  has  its  secrets. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  planet,  inhospitable  for  Tha  indention 
ages,  with  surface  waters  still  tepid  after  precipi-  -^^^'oi" 
tatiou  on  to  its  hot  rocks,  should  at  last  have  ^("JHS; 
tolerated  or  rather  mothered  a  soft,  jelly-like  stuff  ^^' 
exposed  to  endless  perils  ;    the  colloidal  "  hving 
BDbetance  "  of  the  biologists.     But  a  stuff  of  this 
character,  freely  permeable  by  water,  oxygen,  etc., 
sensitiTe  to  its  surroundings,  unstable,  and  able  to 
support  innumerable  internal  changes,  was  required 
for  a  new  vulture.     A  plastic  basis  was  wanted  for 
the  evolution  of  widely  different  organisms,  some 
of  which  were  to  be  the  seats  of  rich,  fecund  Uves. 
What  a  starting-point — this  soft,  "undifferentiated" 
sabstanoe  floating  about  in  the  drift  of  tepid  seas  I 
It  made  use  of  members  of  four  essential  species 
of  chemical  natural  agents  (C,  H,  0,  N),  and  some 
others  of   less    importance ;  few,  perhaps,   at   the 

■  "The  chemivt,"  obeervee  Hegel,  "  plaoea  a  pieoe  of  fleih  in 
his  retort,  tortoree  it  in  many  ways,  and  then  iofonns  na  that  it 
oooBistB  of  nitrogen,  oarbon,  hydrogen,  etc.  Trae ;  bat  these 
abstract  mattaiB  have  ceased  to  be  flesh.  The  same  defect  oooon 
in  the  reaaoDiiig  ot  an  empirical  payoholt^iat  when  he  divides  am 
action  into  tho  Tarioos  aopecto  which  it  presente  and  tiien  atioka 
to  ttieae  twpeota  in  their  Mparation." — WaUaoe,  Logic  oj  Stgd, 
p.  316. 
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outset,  but  broken  withal  to  useful  Bervice.  Was 
this  inTention  of  protoplasm  the  first  expenmeut 
of  its  sort  or  the  last  happy  stroke  in  a  list  of 
failures  ?  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  imagiiiatioD, 
improvising  in  the  youth  of  this  planet,  achieved 
all  its  great  successes  at  a  stroke.  The  chronicles 
of  later  organic  evolution  have  always  comprised 
failures ;  and  Xatuial  Selection  keeps  watch  and 
ward  over  experiments  such  as  "  variations " 
illustrate.  In  a  world  shot  with  chance  and 
buigeoning  in  every  quarter  into  the  unforeseen 
— a  world  in  a  System,  from  which  its  pristine 
harmony  has  fled — procedure  by  trial  and  error 
must  have  a  [Jbce.  While  we  are  onable  to  answer 
the  question  just  raised,  we  may  dwell  on  it  awhile 
to  some  profit. 

With  the  advent  of  the  higher  multicellular 
organisms,  the  new  life-theatre  becomes  full  of 
wonders,  to  which  the  categories  of  Mechanism 
simply  do  not  apply.^  It  is  on  these  levels  that  the 
careless  definition  of  Life  is  best  tested  ;  the  teleo- 
logic  unity  of  behaviour  which  we  miss  in  the 
crystal  (a  whole  "  run  "  by  its  pari^)  stands  out 
O"  i^'flnitioDB  clearly.  For  this  reason  Spencer's  definition  of  Life 
— "  a  set  of  changes,  simultaneous  and  successive, 
combined  to  a  definite  result,  and  in  conespoodeDoe 
with  external  circumstances,"  or,  in  a  terse  fonn, 
"  Life  is  the  continual  adjustment  of  internal  to  ei- 
temal  relations  " — is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This 
"  adjustment "  is  a  fact,   but  to  notice  it  is  not 

'  Cf.  the  chapters  on  "  The  inetdequ&cj  of  Meduuiioil  ^■ 
dplM  in  Etymology"  (pp.  236--245),  ajid  on  " The  insdequacy d 
Mechonic&l  PrinoipleH  to  Explain  Organio  Evolution  "  igf-  i^ 
257)  in  Ftofeaaor  MaodougEtU's  Body  and  Mind. 
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enough;  the  "nuralding  principle"  or  teleologio 
unity  at  the  back  of  it  must  be  mentioned.  Spencer's  spenear. 
definitioD  misses  too  much  ;  he  is  obsessed  liere  as 
always  by  the  mechanical  monism  which  vitiates 
his  work.  There  is  a  definition,  which  I  find  in  my 
notes  attributed  to  Kant,  stating  that  "  Life  means  bnt. 
the  capacity  of  a  substance  to  set  itself  in  action  by 
virtue  of  an  internal  principle."  Excellent  when 
you  are  clear  as  to  what  you  mean  by  "  principle." 
Such  a  definition,  as  is  fitting,  will  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  mere  biologists'  domain.  It  will  apply, 
for  instance,  to  the  pei/chical  aetivUy  whereby  even 
the  minor  natural  agent,  from  Nuclear  upward, 
changes  "  in  correspondence  with  external  circum* 
stances  "  and  maintains  itself,  amid  furthering  and 
thwarting  agents,  contra  mundum.  We  have  to 
regard  biologista*  organisniB  as  merely  types  of 
life-structures,  examples  of  which  are  indefinitely 
more  numerous  than  ordinary  science  concedes. 

The  self -conserving  activity  of  the  lowest  psychical 
agents  is,  as  we  saw  in  treating  of  the  primeval 
conflict,  aggrrasive — is  an  encroaching  activity 
which  seeks  to  dominate  agents  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  it  and  which  press  upon  and  limit  it. 
Assimilation,  as  noted  in  the  biological  field,  is  a  AwmiUtion. 
novel  form  of  this  aggression  shown  in  the  bending 
of  the  agents  assimilated  to  the  uses  of  the  organis- 
ing structure.  Seproduction,  rendered  possible  by  Bapradaetion. 
growth-assimilations,  tends  to  perpetuate  and  extend 
conquest.  Were  it  not  checked  by  unassimHable 
or  destructive  agents,  it  would  become  excessive 
for  the  region  where  it  occurs.  There  is,  accord- 
ingly, a  certain  "divinity  of  measure"  enforced 
ruthlessly  at  need  by  conflict,  which  secures  the 
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balanoe  of  speoiM  and  eeta  boanda  to  the  mnhqf- 
cataon  of  any  eort  of  biological  organiBin,  hovraw 
pnahfol  it  may  be. 


PI.ANTS  AKD  AnUALS 

Am  pUnti  ^  g.  Am  plftnte  luore  than,  imftgitin.1  oomplezee  in 

MweUuthi  Nature — aie  they  distinct  sentimt  agents  in  their 
ISuant™  '^  o^^^  right  as  veil  as  contait-areas  ^  m  which  in< 
■*n>u*  numerable  very  lowly  araitient  agents  |^y  theit 
parte  ?  Bergson  thinks  that  the  plant  is  imoon- 
soious.  This,  on  onr  lines,  is  to  say  that  the  plant 
is  content  for  the  oonsoiousnees  of  the  C.I.,  but  not 
content  which  is,  also,  aware  of  itseU.  The  plant, 
even  if  you  regard  it,  with  Bei^aon,  as  onconscioos, 
cannot  be  a  merely  "  material  "  thing  ;  this  is  u 
alternative  long  ago  rejected  by  us  as  absurd.  It 
is  a  thoi^t  in  the  order  of  imaginal  Natme.  Ig 
this  thought  partially  and  dimly  aware  of  the 
happenings  within  it  ?  That  is  what  we  are  askiiig- 
It  is  clear  that  a  thought  can  be  pmait  to  a 
conscious  experience  without  being  a  conscioiiE 
experient  itself.  Only  in  this  sense  can  we  tolente 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  plant  is  sentj^t 
or  not. 

Some  pluu,  BergaoQ  denies  the  aentiency,  but  in  no  conviac- 
^jj^^*  ing  way.  "The  membrane  of  cellulose  in  «*ich 
"'"T-  the  protoplasm  wraps  itself  up  not  only  piereotg 

the  simplest  vegetable  organism  from  moving,  but 
screens  it,  also,  in  some  measure,  from  those  outer 
stimuli  which  act  on  the  sensibility  of  the  aaimil 
as  irritants  and  prevent  it  from  going  to  aleqi." ' 

t  Cf.  Chap.  VI.,  on  "  axeaa  of  watieDcjr." 

■  Cnatim  SoabOion,  Enj^iaii  tmnUfioii,  p.  117. 
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But,  while  plants,  generally  speaking,  are  not  made 

for  inoTemente  hota  place  to  place,  they  display, 

at  any  rate,  the  remarkable  "  plant-movementa  " 

of   detail  investigated  by  Cliarles  Darwin.    These 

movements  and  other  facts,  labelled  phenomena  of 

"irritability"  and  "contractility,"  have  prompted 

many    to   regard    plants    as   sentient.     "  Plants," 

UTgee  the  acute  Carveth  Read,  "  possess  what  may 

be    moet  naturally  called  sense-organs  in  relation 

to    gravitation,  contact,  light  and  perhaps  other 

atimnli ;  these  organs  seem  to  have  developed  like 

those  of  animate  from  the  epithelium ;    and  their 

stimulation  excites   reflexes    wliich,    according   to 

f^^nois  Darwin  {Natitre,  Nov.   1901),  are  of  the 

same  type  in  animals  by  association  and  therefore 

aJlied  to  habit  and  memory."  ^    Not  being  plants, 

we  have  to  infer  whether  these  organisms  are  or  are 

not  the  seats  of  distinct  sentients.    We  have  to 

shape  oar  guessing  according  to  their  behavurur.    In 

the  oases  of  many  of  them  the  behaviour  seems  such 

as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  are  sentients. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 

behaviour,  which  we  do  not  or  cannot  notice  and 

interpret,  may  be  allied  with  sentient  life.    We 

cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  overlookmg  nothing 

when  we  set  down  the  sorts  of  behaviouT  on  which 

we  sit  in  judgment.' 

To  regard  the  lowest  animals  as  sentients  is  every 
whit  as  speculative  as  the  "ensouling"  of  plants. 
And  often  our  perplexities  are  increased  by  the  riddle 
as  to  whether  the  sentient  to  be  inferred  is  one  or 

*  MttajAgaiet  of  Nature,  p.  201. 

*  Tiaa  u  tliB  difficulty  which  preveDto  xm  from  detectiDg  oerioia 
•octfl  of  Matienta  readily  in  "  inorguiio  "  Nvtim  M  well. 
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nuuiy  f    Let  as  leave  this  domain  to  the  peycbo- 
logiBte  and  judges  of  "  behaTiour." 

living  stuff,  io  taming  chemical  agents,  does  so 
at  the  price  of  instability  and  onrest :  protoplafim, 
aa  Huxley  eaid,  has  to  be  dying  in  order  that  it 
may  live.    Assimilation  iyr   the  taming  of  fresh 
agents  to  replace  those  lost,  as  well  as  to  secure 
new  growth,  is  indispensable.     This  ingestion  and 
domination  take  different  forms  in  the  plant  and 
animal.    The  conserratiye  side  of  reality  is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  plant.    The  plant  is,  in  the 
main,  "  anabolic,"  building  up  chemical  complexes 
which,  as  phrases  go,  retard  the  d^radation  of 
"^^p"-     "  Energy"  by  "locking  it  up"  awhile  in  a  "poten- 
■ndoiiwk     tial"  form.    We  have  rejected  this  Energy-sym- 
*''*""■  holism  as  of  worth  only  for  practice.    What  occurs 

b  no  imprisonment  of  an  entity  "  Energy,"  but  the 
bringit^  together  of  sentient  existents  or  agents 
in  such  fashion  that  their  psychical  relatitme  are  pro- 
visionaUy  sb^Ie.  The  "liberation  of  Energy,"  when 
the  complex  oi^nic  stuffs  split  into  simple,  if 
just  these  psychical  agents  themselves  brea^ 
away  into  new  relations.  They  cannot,  howeva. 
break  aira.y  thus  indefinitely,  because,  soona  or 
later,  they  reach  a  more  or  less  harmonious  situa- 
tion or  "  state  of  equilibrium  "  from  which  there  is 
no  motive,  as  we  should  say,  to  shift.  This  seqw' 
would  not  suit  us  if  we  wanted  to  secure  "  woA  " 
from  the  natural  agents,  and,  consequently,  "^ 
affirm,  not  quite  without  malevolence,  that "  Enei^gy  " 
has  been  "degraded"  into  being  unavailable  io^ 


If  a  inimber  of  workffls  became  £&tJtJfcftw  of  the 
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Buddhist  type,  enjoying  the  restful  beatitude  of 
saints,  and  were,  consequently,  lost  to  the  factoiy, 
a  capitalist  might  regard  them  as  "  degraded " 
into  imavailable  work-power  or  "  Energy."  This  is 
comprehensible  from  his  point  of  view,  but  we  must 
surely  consider  the  state  of  the  Bhikkhvs  themBelves  ? 

The  plant's  work,  then,  can  be  phrased  as  "  storage  The  pimnfi 
of  Sneigy"  in  protein  and  staich  stufEs,  though  it^'  ' 
also  "  expends  Energy,"  to  an  extent,  in  motion 
and  heat.  The  animal  organkm  belongs  more  to 
the  creative  changeful  side  of  Nature  ;  it  stores, 
but,  in  the  main,  it  "expends  Energy,"  is  eminently 
"  catabolic,"  being  the  theatre  of  ceaseless  oxida- 
tions, a  breaker-down  of  complex  stuffs  into  simpler 
with  the  accompanying  "  liberation  of  Energy." 
We  can  rethink  this  symbolism  aa  indicated  above. 
The  natural  psjrcliical  agents,  which  racape  from 
their  relations  in  complex  stuffs,  are  themselves 
the  "  Energy"  which  is  "liberated"  and,  perhaps, 
directed  in  the  "catabolic"  process.  Within  the  ■'Oj|'*'>»j»ni'' 
domain  of  the  higher  animals  the  contrast  between  o: 
the  conservative  and  the  creative  reappears  in 
the  striking  "  anabolism "  of  the  human  female 
as  compared  with  the  "catabolic"  user  of  "Energy," 
the  male.  The  superior  creative  initiative  of  the 
male  in  the  spheres  of  abstract  thought,  art,  indus- 
trial invention,  and  novel  adventure  generally  is 
allied  with  a  body  which  is  built  to  squander  its 
resources  at  need.  This  body  gives  normally  such 
direction  to  its  subordinate  natural  agents  as  suits 
the  way  in  which  the  chief  sentient,  connected  with 
it,  has  to  live. 

Plant  and  animal  are  thus  complementary  aspects 
of  the  World-System  as  it  divides  its  labour  in  the 
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sphere  of  organic  evolution.    The  plant-body,  which 
can  baild  from  what  oomes  to  it  with  the  ohemical 
agents,  water,  carbonic  acid  and  anunoniacol  sahs, 
ia,  in  the  main,  a  storer  of  'Energy,  i.e.  it  rdatee 
pBychical  existents  complexly,  bo  that,  in  hrrffching 
away  later  from  their  compleKs,  they  do  things 
which  can,  also,  Babserve  an  OTcmling  life.     Sic 
V08  non  vobis  I    The  animal-body ,  assimilating  j^ants 
or  the  tissues  of  other  animals  or  both,  otflises 
these   break-aways,  and    "  degrades "    Enogy,    as 
the  phrase  goes,  therewith.    It  ia  a  place  of  ozida- 
tioo.      And  oxidation  for  the  psychical  ezistenta 
concerned  is  a  move  toward  a  state  of  restful  com- 
bination—  toward    a    more    or    lees    hannonioos 
situation  which  reduces  the  possibilities  of  further 
change.    We  see  in  this  descent  to  the  simpler 
oompoiuids  how  the  animal-body  works.    It  realises 
its  quasi-purposive  life  by  letting  the  minor  sen- 
tiraite  follow,  with  a  certain  overruling  directifm, 
their  bents,  and  its  utilisation  of  them  is  limited  bj 
the  limited  number  of  obstacles  which  lie  between 
their  complex  combinations  and  a  state  of  relative 
rest.    The  stimuli,  on  which  "Energy"  is  released, 
are  all  at  bottom  psychical,  and  every  action  of  a 
natural  agent  ia  a  varying  toward  harmony  exjdic- 
able  in  terms  of  psychics. 

This  seems  a  true  way  of  looking  at  plant  aod 
animal,  if  we  want  to  consider  them  as  factois  in 
the  process  symbolised  as  the  redistribution  of 
"Energy."  But  it  is  not,  of  course,  adequate  to 
their  full  interest  as  thought-structures  on  the 
storied  canvas  of  creation.  The  invention  in  thii 
domain  is  astounding,  and  some  attempt  will  be 
made  to  deal  with  the  topic  in  the  following  chaftef . 
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TBI  BvoLunoN  OF  NAT1TBB  (conHnued) 

"  Vabution  " 

§  I.  OuB  conclusioD,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
may  be  re-expressed  thus.  The  rdle  assigned  to 
plants  is  not  the  storing  of  a  mythical  entity 
"Energy"  which  animals,  after  a  preliminary  re- 
etorage  of  it,  are  to  expend.  Plants  relate  minor 
psychical  existeuts  or  natural  agents  in  such  ways 
that  their  sulwequent  actions,  on  changing  these 
relationB,  sub&erre  also  the  actions  of  animal 
organisms.  That  is  the  basic  inventiveness  or  in- 
genuity displayed.  We  have  now  to  note  that 
members  of  the  pluit  and  animal  kingdoms,  besides 
comprising  minor  lives,  have  careers  of  their  own, 
and  that  astounding  creative  novelties  charaotense 
these.  Each  plant  and  animal  organism  is  a  com- 
plex content  or  thought  in  the  imaginal  stmctore 
of  the  World-System.  How,  then,  have  these 
organisms  come  to  exist  f  If ,  as  is  now  customary,  Tmufonuiini 
you  accept  the  view  that  Tranaformism,  in  some  rfpiS.tSiS'" 
form  or  other,  is  true,  that  the  "  iut^;rations  and  ^■^ 
differentiations "  of  the  tree  of  organic  life  are 
rooted  in  the  archaic,  "  undifferentiated  "  life-stuff ,  of 
which  we  made  mention,  a  very  interesting  problem 
confronts  you.    What  were  the  main  factors  of 
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this  organic  evolution  or  creation  ?  I  say  "  crea- 
tion "  advisedly,  aince  the  mere  slowness  of  the 
all^^  transf  onuations  does  not  forbid  onr  use  c^ 
the  term.^  The  point  is  that  creation  adds  some- 
what to  the  stage  at  which  it  occurs,  and  a  slow 
addition,  according  to  our  estimates  of  time,  i^ 
just  as  significant  as  a  rapid.  If,  then,  organisms 
have  varied  and  varied  through  millions  of  years 
till  the  accumulated  variations  in  di&rent  direc- 
tions have  yielded  species  as  we  find  them  to-daj, 
what  is  the  character  of  the  creative  process  at 
woA  ? 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  riddle  of  "  varia- 
tion," and,  though  it  is  not  our  special  business  (o 
discuss  biology,  we  ought  to  suggest,  perhaps,  how 
our  main  hypotheses  may  prove  fruitfid  in  this 
field. 

vuuion  ud  Let  us  approach  this  riddle  by  considering  GM 
adNtiou.  the  factor  of  oi^anic  evolution  which  is  called 
Natural  Selection.  Darwin  and  A.  R.  Wallace 
share  the  honour  of  having  brought  this  old-world 
suggestion  into  the  forefront  of  biological  theory 
concerned  with  the  origin  of  oifianic  kinds  or  species. 
Some  of  Darwin's  successors  have  emphasised  the 
importance  of  Natural  Selection  even  moie  thea 
he  did.  Their  work  has  made  appeal  to  every  one 
who  was  tired  of  theological  tradition.  It  has 
prepared  the  way  for  a  frank  discussion  of  &  very 
large  problem,  the  full  extent  of  which  is  seldom 

'  The  evolulaon  of  horses  and  sebraa  out  of  the  HTraoottaiHv 
of  the TertiaiTy  beds  seems  to  lu  long  dnvm  out ;  toaomtiDp'^ 
hniutia  it  may  seem  rwy  raind.  We  ue  immeraed  in  tliedeUil 
of  the  world-prooeei  and  thenfore  feel  tJie  ptooeas  long. 
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realised  even  to-day.  But  it  contains  no  promise 
of  satisfying  our  demands  forexplanation.  Mechanists 
have  greatly  overrated  its  power  to  solve  difficulties 
w^hich  menace  their  general  pliilosophical  positioD. 

Natural  Selection  is  said  by  Darwin  to  "  give  vuktioM 
rise  by  graduated  steps  to  natural  races."    This  uttia  by  little. 


characters,  indeed,  arising  together  at  intervals. 
Species,  on  this  view,  live  through  alternating  periods 
of  relative  stability  and  transformation.  But  the 
problem  of  the  variations  is  common  to  both  forma 
of  the  hypothesis. 

Natural  Selection  is  only  possible  because  organ- neproUim 
isma  vary.  It  eliminatea  those  organisms  which  TKrUtion. 
are  "  unfit  "  for  the  conditions  of  the  contemporuy 
stru^le  {which  may  make  for  the  survival  of  the 
parasite  to  the  prejudice  of  what  we  call  superior 
forms  of  life).  It  fixes  useful  variations  which  come 
to  it  and  which  it  does  not  make.  It  is  impotent, 
if  no  such  variations  arise,  to  "evolve"  a  new 
species.  The  variations  af;ain,  as  Darwin  himself 
pointed  out,  are  due  in  a  small  degree  only  to  the 
environment,  but  in  a  high  d^p?ee  to  the  "  nature 
of "  the  organisms  themselves.  This  considera- 
tion is  capital.  It  shifts  the  burden  of  evolution 
on  to  the  organisms  which  are  being  evolved ! 
And  we  are  moved,  therefore,  to  ask  why  the  organ- 
isms vary,  in  the  remarkable  ways  proper  to  them, 
at  all.  The  riddle  of  variation  becomes  acute  uid 
is  found  to  be  the  essential  one  with  which  we  have 
to  grapple. 
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I«t  ua  hear  Darwin.  "  The  nature  (^  the  coodi- 
tioDB  ia  of  snbordmate  impoTtsoKie  m  compariaop 
with  the  nature  of  the  oiganiam  in  detenuining 
each  particular  form  of  Tariatioo, — perhaps  of  not 
more  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  spark,  by 
which  a  maas  of  combustible  matter  is  ignited,  has 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  0amea."  > 

Note  now  that  existing  organisms  are  descendants 
of  orgamsma  that  were  not  diminated  in  the  struggle 
— till  after  reproduction  had  taken  place.  They 
are  the  results  of  variations  due  chiefly,  as  Darwin 
avers,  to  '*  the  nature  of  "  their  ancestral  oiganisms 
and  themselves.  A  body  very  long  ago  varied 
from  the  rest  of  the  "undifferentiated"  life-stuff; 
other  bodies,  which  prolonged  it,  kept  on  varying, 
and  finally,  after  untold  millions  of  years,  the  revolt 
TiuTRrU-  is  yonder  beech.  Natural  Selection  has  eUnunated 
th^NTtiiMi  bodies  in  all  quarters,  but  cleu'ly  it  has  nesther 
hbT^wo^aoad  eliminated  nor  produced  the  variations  which  have 
Mil  MrticuUr  issued  in  this  particular  beech.  Some  have  called 
these  variations  "  fortuitous,"  but  it  b  by  no  meuis 
dear  what  they  mean.  The  World-System  com- 
{ffises,  no  doubt,  chaikce-happeningB,  but  tbeee 
latter  are  incidental  to  its  main  character.  And, 
seeing  that  creative  organic  evolution  is  fed  by  the 
variations,  we  shall  have  to  form  some  concepticM) 
of  how  these  come  to  pass.  "Fortuitous"  is  a 
term  which  beUevers  in  an  Imaginal  Ground  bsve 
to  interpret  in  their  own  way. 

The  environment,  it  is  wc«th  observing,  cannot 

be  excluded  from  the  range  of  purpose  ;  it  is  wbat 

^  On  the  "  CaoMB  of  Vuiability,"  Origin  of  Bpteia,  6tl>  ed., 

p.a 
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it  is  becanse  the  World-System  displays  here  too 
ita  inunanent  purpose.    Not  for^tting  this  truUi, 
let  US  go  on  to  consider  the  beech  from  another 
point  of  view.    Let  us  snppoBO  a  spectator  capable 
of  looking  back  at  the  entire  organic  ancestry  of 
the  beech  and  seizing  this  long  stoiy  aa  a  whole. 
He  would  perceive  a  bit  of  primitive  life-stuff  alter- 
ii^,  with  interminable  assimilations,  reproductions 
and  transmutations,  from  one  form  into  another, 
like  those  unstable  images  of  fancy  which  we  cannot 
hold  unchanged  before  the  mind.    And,  on  Darwin's 
admission,  this  magical  varying  is  the  work  of  the 
Ufe>fonn,  flamii^  as  its  "nature"  dictates,  in  re- 
sponse   to    the    "  spark "    which    merely    ignitea. 
Would  not  our  spectator  trace  the  real  mystery  of 
the  flfLining  back  to  an   "  internal  activity "  or 
principle  such  as,  e.g.,  was  contemplated  in  Kant's 
definiticm  of  life  ?     The  body  itself  is  acting  thus 
wondrously,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  the  channel  through 
which  some  creative  power,  not  derived  from  the 
body's  surroundings,  is  at  work.     Its  changes  re- 
semble a  long  series  of  experiments,  such  ae  might 
be  imagined  by  an  inventor,  which  are  thrown  off 
lavishly  to  be  tried  and  passed  or  condemned  by 
Natural   Selection.     This   thought   will   not   strike  How » 
DB,  so  long  as  we  are  obsessed  by  the  slowness  with  I^Hu^*" 
which  variations  occur  according  to  our  standardij  ^^iJ^^ 
of  time.    It  will  occur  to  the  superhuman  spectator 
at  once. 

Itehanistjc  writers,  who  make  Natural  Selection  tim  blind 
operate  on  blind  variations,  gradually  arising  or  of  ^    *^ 
sadden  appearance  ("  mutations  "),  wallow  in  diffi- 
cnltiee,  as  Ton  Hartmann,  Bergson,  and  many  others 
have  shown.    We  need  not  dwell  on  these  diffi- 
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ooltioB  ;  the  mechamstic  gospel  has  beem  left  b^tind. 
But  observe  the  procedure  which  has  made  some 
of  its  explanations  tolerable.  If  you  ooold  have  in 
view  t<^ether  all  tiie  variations  in  organic  Nature 
of  all  kinds,  past  and  present,  you  would  hardly 
find  the  epithet  "  blind  "  to  your  taste.  But  when 
mechanists  deal  piece-meal  with  oigaoic  stnictnree 
and  functions,  now  with  these  teeth,  now  with 
those  stings,  habits,  or  hoob,  the  demand  on  youi 
patience  is  not  too  great.  Anything  might  happen 
in  a  very  long  time,  you  are  apt  to  think,  aeveK  ss 
the  calls  on  blindly  conspiring  and  co-txtdijiated 
variations  really  are.  You  are  inclined  to  say — 
"  yes,  natural  selection  may  have  sufficed  in  i^ 
case."  Then  another  case  is  presented,  and  then 
another,  eind  you  end,  perhaps,  by  allowing  that  a 
process  which  is  devoid  of  thought  is  none  the 
less  able  to  work  wonders  and  even  to  evolve  the 
epiphenomenon  thought  itself. 

BiDMud  §  2.  The  view  that  "outer  conditions"  directly 

diUoiu''tiut  influence  the  internal  conditions  of  the  organism. 
a^Jt  tiw  *8  stated  by  Eimer  (m  order  to  get  rid  of  fortuitons 
orgmiim.  or  "  accidental "  variations  thrown  off  by  the 
organism)  makes  the  organism  too  passive.  It 
illustrates  that  old  view  of  causation  which  wodud 
with  the  notions  of  agent  and  something  sct«d 
upon.  Such  causal  situations  never  occur  in  Nature, 
if  our  preceding  discussions  have  been  sound.  1^ 
sun  acts  differently,  ae  we  say,  on  difierent  thingB, 
because  the  things  "  acted  on  "  are  active  as  <rell- 
In  the  case  of  the  oiganism  this  active  rapoxK  is 
even  more  striking  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  primi- 
tive natural  agent  or  complex  of  such  agents.  All 
causation,  including   organic    response  to   "outer 
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conditions,"  comprisea  creation;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely  this  creative  response  which  is  interesting 
us  now^.  Eimer  is  dealt  with  very  effectively  by 
Bergson. 

Bergson  has  warned  as  of  the  risk  of  confusing  Bngwrn 
two  senses  of  a  treacherous  word  "  adaptation,"  ^'^ 
very  familiar  to  students  of  biological  theory.  It**" 
means,  he  says,  at  times  passivity  during  modifica- 
tion by  the  environment,  at  times  "  an  effort  of  the 
organism  to  build  up  a  machine  capable  of  turning 
external  curcumstances  to  the  best  possible  account." 
There  is,  we  maintain,  no  case  of  mere  passivity 
discoverable.  Even  sealing-wax  altered  by  a  seal 
responds  differently  to  pressure  than  a  diamond ; 
this  is  because  the  innumerable  natural  agents  con- 
cerned are  active  in  their  particular  ways.  But  it 
does  not  respond,  of  course,  with  that  unity  of  con- 
structive "effort  "  which  marks  the  history  of  the 
organism  responding  to  its  surroundings.  The 
organism's  response  may  be  preponderantly  conserva- 
tive or  creative,  but  it  is  always  a  genuine  response 
and  not  a  caae  of  passive  alteration.  Bergaon's 
caution  is  important.  For  believers  in  passive 
alteration  are  many.  And  the  convenience  for  them 
of  profiting  by  the  two  senses  of  "  adaptation," 
when  they  are  in  difficulties,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  organism,  however,  never  builds  up  Berg- 
son's  "  machine."  It  relates  minor  sentient  af;ents 
into  novel  complexes,  taking  advantage  of  their 
habits  or  "  laws  "  of  action  to  secure  soch  stable 
arrangements  as  it  requires.  There  are  no 
"  machines  "  in  the  sense  that  there  are  systems 
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of  parts  which  move  aoidt/  in  virtne  of 
extraneous  to  UumBelTee. 

B«*^»^        §  3.  The  problem  of  the  eye  tests  evdntitHiai; 

of  tkB  eya.       hypotheses    severely.     Bei^stm    pomta     oat,    with 
great  effect,  that  vertebrate  and  pecten  dlT<e^ed 
from  their  parent  stem  long  before  the  advent  of 
eyes.    Neverthelees    these    very    complex    organs, 
appearing  on  two  entirely  diff«<Bnt  lines  td  evolu- 
tion, present  striking  resemblances.    Hie  pecten 's 
eye,  too,  baa  a  retina,  cornea,  and  cellular  lens. 
He  shows  that   mechanistic,  neo-Darwinian,  aeo- 
Lamarckian,  and  like  hypotheses  cannot  deal  with 
the  problem  save  by  asking  ua  to  believe  in  intoler- 
ably complex,  nay,   fantastic,  coincidences.    Tbs 
eye,  he  says,  "  solves  a  problem  "  ;    it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  slow,  one-sided  alteration  of  the  living 
body  by  light.    And  tbe  solution  is  achieved  in 
independent  quarters.    Bergson  notes  in  tJus  con- 
nection how  sexuality  in  the  higher  an'n^tfa  and 
plants  shows  many  common  featUKes  despite  the 
independent  lines  of  evolution  of  the  spnoies  con- 
cerned.    He    concludes    that    the   source    of  the 
creative  changing  m  definite  directuma  lies  in  "  eSwt " 
far  deeper  than  the  Lamarckian  individual  effort ; 
"  an  effort  common  to  most  representatives  of  tbe 
same  species,  inherent  in  the  genus  they  bear  rstber 
than  in  their  substance  alone,  an  effort  theieby 
assured  of  being  passed  on  to  their  deacendaots." 
The  ground  of  this  effort  is  the  ^lan  Vital,  iriiich 
is  a  "simple"  activity  b^ond,  but  also  within, 
the  members  of  the  evolving  species. 

BMtwm'i  "  The  neo-Darwinians  are  probably  right  ■  -  - 

when  they  teaoh  that  the  essential  causes  of  vaiit- 
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lion  are  the  difFerencea  in  the  germ  borne  by  the 
individual  and  not  the  ezperienoeB  or  behaviour  of 
the  individual  in  the  course  of  his  career.    Where 
"nre  fail  to  follow  these  biologists,  is  in  regarding  the 
cUfiFerences  in  the  germ  as  purely  accidental  and 
ixi<liTidual.    We  cannot  help  believing  that  these 
differences  are  the   development   of   an  impulsion 
ivhich  passes  from  germ  to  germ  across  the  indi- 
viduals ;  that  they  are  therefore  not  pure  accidents, 
and  that  they  might  well  appear  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  form,  in  all  the  representatives  of  the 
aame  species,  or  at  least  in  a  certain  number  of 
them.     Already,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  matationa 
ia  modifying  Darwinism  profoundly  on  this  point."  ^ 
Bei^Bon  thinks  that  the  "  spontaneity  of  life  is 
manifested  by  a  continual  creation  of  new  forms 
encceeding  others."     The  indetennination   is  not 
complete.     "  It   must   leave    a    certain    part    to 
determination.     An  oi^an  like  the  eye,  for  example, 
most  have  been  formed  by  just  such  a  continued 
changing  in  a  definite  direction." 

But  Bei^soo's  Vital  Impulse  seems  to  us  still 
vague — comparable,  indeed,  in  this  respect  with  the 
"  Life-Force "  of  Bernard  Shaw.  The  thooght 
here  does  not  meet  intimately  the  phenomena  to 
be  explained.  And  always  over  f^;ainst  the  "  spon- 
taneity "  of  life  stands  the  spectre  of  "  inert 
Hatter  "  which  we  rejected  before,  and  which  has 
no  justifiable  place  in  a  psychical  universe.' 

§  4.  What,  then,  is  this  "  spontaneity  of  life  "  ? — wiutth* 
wl^t  is  the  thought  that  really  meets  the  phenomena?  ai^^^^],. 

*  Creative  Evdvtion,  Engluh  ttaniil&tioii,  pp.  90-1. 

*  Cf.  Chap.  IV.  {  1,  bIbo  pp.  169-63,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  answer  is  on  ouz  lipa  as  we  ask.  13te  "  spon- 
taneity "  in  question  is  no  other  than  destire 
imetginal  activity,  the  range  of  which  extends  as 
wdl  through  oi^anio  as  inorganic  Nature.  This 
is  the  only  creative  power  in  the  Universe.  It  is 
creative,  as  we  saw,  in  the  dynamic  of  so-called 
"  inert  Matter,"  and  it  famishes  also  the  expen- 
mental  inwntiims,  on  which  Natural  Selection  feedf, 
in  the  sphere  of  the  biologists'  oiganisms.  Hiis 
general  statement  may  be  made  confidently.  Let 
us  see  now  if  we  can  make  it  more  precise. 

Creation  began  with  the  "  corruption  of  eternity," ' 
the  birth  of  time-suooession,  the  altering  of  the 
Initial  Situation  or  World-Idea  whence  inoigaoic 
Detaminiim  evolution  took  its  rise.  It  cononrs,  we  held,  with 
minian  in  Conservation  ;  its  imRginftl  noveities  happrai  along 
tortw^*^  with  the  maintenance  or  conservation  of  more  or 
lees  determinate  directions  of  changing  imposed 
by  its  source  ;  the  character  of  the  original  World- 
Idea  which  is  being  modified  and  enriched.  The 
arising  of  innumerable  new  contents  and  finite  sen- 
tientiB  marks  the  artistry  of  the  divine  romance. 
But  all  this  new  wealth  is  won  and  accumulated 
on  lines  which,  while  elastic,  are  nevertbdea 
decreed  from  the  first.  Even  so  the  dranutist 
develops  his  play  ;  he  decides  on  its  character  and 
compass  at  the  ontset,  but  within  these  lim^  be 
improviaes  creativdy  as  he  goee.  The  greater 
features  of  a  World-System  are  inherited,  bo  to 
speak,  from  its  initial  idea,  but  "surprises,"  "in- 
ventions," "  chance-happenings  "  of  all  sortt  ue 
to  be  noted  throughout  its  career.  BergBoi's 
*  Dr  StMler'H  phnwe.  Bat  thcM  ia  «  oompeontoy  sde 
to  the  "  oomiption." 
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"  definite  direction  "  of  changing,  that  of  the  evolu-  Detnit* 
tion  of  the  eye,  was  mevitable  from  the  first.  Light  ^j^,  ** 
-was  an  original  aspect  of  the  content  of  the  World- 
Idea.'  And  since  snch  content  is  to  become  mani- 
fest to  finite  sentients,  human,  animal,  etc.,  there 
arises  sooner  or  later  Bergson's  "efiort"  which 
conatnuta  oigans  contributory  to  this  end  from  the 
level  of  the  pigment-spot  of  the  infusorian  upward. 
But  though  the  evolution  of  sight  was  inevitable, 
the  different  sorts  of  light-organs  evolved  comprise 
novelties  untold.  Similarly  the  evdution  of  the 
plant  was  inevitable,  but  this  direction  of  change, 
determined  in  advance  and  amserved  stably  in  the 
time-process,  is  marked  withal  by  oreaUve  results 
altogether  past  coimting. 

There  must  have  obtained,  then,  what  the  botanist 
Strasbarger  calls  "original  innate  capacities"  of 
(the  biologist's)  living  substauce,  "  not  dependent 
on  selection."    These,  again,  concur  with  creative 
"  effort "   or  oonstructive  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment.   "  Promiae.  and  poteiJiiality,"  aaaerted  of  pro-  "Promiukiid 
toplaam  in  this  fashion,  could  not  be  repudiated  as  ^^^*' 
verbiage.    We  ourselves  know  what  "  potentiality  "  ^"*^f*- 
belongs  to  imagining.     An  imaginal  "  potentiality  " 
in  Nature  resembles  my  own  imagined  "  potential  " 
actions  which  I  entertain  as  schemes,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  take  shape  in  further  fact. 

It  is  important  to  allow  for  the  "  corruption  of 
eternity"  into  conflicts  of  "loose"  agraits  and 
chance-happenings  foreign  to  the  initial  World- 
Idea.     Thereby  we  are  enabled  to  understand  much 

I  AnlciftpntU.aaweoaJledit.  (7/. Chap.  IIL  "Thelmagiii^" 
{k  442,  aloo  pp.  392-8, 
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Whj  tha  itory  which  Btartlee  and  offends  no  in  the  deeignfol  story 
^'u^grin  of  creation.  There  are  many  invontiona,  not  decreed 
C£u  ^  ^y  *'^®  character  of  the  "  uncomipted "  Worid- 
nmamok.  Idea,  bat  arising  as  noveltiea  in  that  HnackitsD 
war  of  life-forma  in  trfttcA  imagining  runs  amok. 
Each  species  solves  its  problems  more  or  less  effi- 
ciently or  it  would  not  endure.  Ite  main  effort  in 
it«  Btruggles  is  to  win  througfa.  Heaoe  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  always  noting  variations  which  satisfy 
human  esthetic  cr  ethical  standards,  and  ilhistnto, 
as  old-world  apologiate  often  tried  to  make  out,  the 
beneficence  of  an  aU-hoIy  Deity  !  Many  vaii&titma 
of  organism  and  instinct  are  repolaive  to  the  last 
degree,  lliey  are  not  inventions  of  a  anperior 
sentient  being,  certainly  not  of  one  worth  the  title 
of  God ;  they  belong  to  a  lowly  stratam  of  the  time- 
process  in  which  the  primeval  sundering  or  opposi- 
tion of  agents  is  seen  at  ite  worst.  Such  Taria- 
tions,  however,  are  part  of  the  inevitable  price  of 
the  "  corruption  of  eternity."  For  the  "  corruption," 
in  abolishing  the  initial  harmony  of  the  World- 
Idea,  liberates  agents  which  retain 'the  ima^l 
initiative  of  their  source.  And  imagiT^ing  in  the 
time-process,  in  which  they  are  "  loose,"  seenu  to 
have  run  io  many  quarters,  as  we  say,  literally  amok. 

There  are  confiicts  at  the  birth  of  change  and 
throughout  inorganic  Nature  ;  there  are  conflicts, 
as  biologists  have  suspected,  in  the  chramatin  of 
germ-cells,  conflicts  between  tissue-cells,^  conflicts 

*  "  If  every  tissue  of  the  OTganiBm  owes  its  tnuntcoiOM  b> 
BDOoeoB  in  a  general  oonteat  for  mitrimeDt,  etc,  do  we  not  find 
at  leMt  a  probability  that  it  owce  ita  ori^  as  a  vidldeadltai 
(dmilar  NOoeM  ia  a  similaiiy  general  contest  among  the  mnabk 
elements  from  whiob  tiame-oells  aie  developed  T  " — BontBHt 
Exam,  of  Wtimaanniem,  p.  139, 
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betiween  phagooytea  and  atill  lowlier  foes,  inter' 
nainable  conflicts,  indeed,  on  like  levels  and  on 
le'vels  far  above  theae.    Such  oppositions  have  to 
be    "  osed,"   with  an  inventiveness  and  cunning 
1>e7ond  admiration,  in  the  constraotionB  that  extend 
organic  Nature.    There  is,  assuredly,  an  overruling  The  Woria- 
piirpoaiveness  of  the  total  World-System,  with  its  "iooai" 
creative  initiative,  of  which  we  must  take  account.  S^HTBt 
Bnt  we  must  not  overlook  the  truth  that  this  laif^ 
prooesB  has  to  accept  fill  the  subordinate  creative 
initiatives,  and  that,  while  bending  them  in  its 
directions,  it  cannot  entirely  overcome  them.    Thus 
it    faaa  been  su^ested  by  Weismann  that  mere 
changes  in  the  blood  and  other  nntritivd  fluids  may 
provoke  the  germ-plasm  to  new  variations.    The 
g^rm-plasm,  as  we  should  say,  responds  creatively 
ad  hoc ;  and  the  response  introduces  a  novel  factor 
into  the  larger  World-System.    The  initiative  is  not 
of  cosmic  ordaining,  but  local. 

These  local  initiatives,  more  or  less  &ee  within 
the  stream  of  change,  are  curiously  illustrated  by 
cases  of  excessive  growth,  such  as  that  of  the  antlers 
of   the   extinct   Irish   elk.    In  this   instance   the 
organism  did  not  continue  to  "  solve  its  problem  " 
satisfactorily,  for  the  growth  must  have  burdened 
the  beast,  and,  perhaps,  entailed  its  extinction. 
The  direction  of  change,  as  or^;inally  set  up,  wasAiooti 
doubtless  beneficial,  but  the  varying,  once  statted,  numiDg*into 
could  not  be  stopped  and  ran  into  hurtful  excess.  '""^ 
There    is    a   conservative   obstinacy    indicated — a 
habit  of  organic  modification — which  could  not  be 
derived  from  any  overruling  sane  agency  of  oosmio 
range.    The  growth  is  "  irrational,"  in  fact,  in  the 
seoee  that  it  defeats  the  end  of  furthering  the  elk's 
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liTing  which  it  sabserved  at  first.  lostiiictB,  u 
well  M  Btmotoree,  can  nm  into  excem  in  this  way. 
The  sexual  and  nutritive,  for  instaDoe. 

"  Just  as  an  intact  organism  from  Amelia  to 
Elephant  trice  experiments,  so  it  may  be  that  tbe 
implicit  oiganiam  of  the  germ-cell  tries  ezperi- 
mento — which  we  call  variation,"  write  two  dis- 
tinguished biol<^i8ts.^  This  is  a  notable  more 
OtmUt*  toward  that  initiative  of  which  we  spoke.  Obetfve 
hkTtngpfo-  that,  having  produced  changes  in  one  directioi), 
?n"^e^JS"  creative  initiative  frequently  "  uses  "  them  later  in 
th™'  Ttar'ST  *'*'*''^®''>  *8  *^8  furtherance  of  living  requires.  Hus 
uoUmt.  the  electric  organs  of  certain  eels  are  altered  muscle ; 
of  the  Nile  mudfish  altered  glands  of  the  skin. 
Altered  sebaceous  glands  yield  a  milk^Und ; 
altered  abdominal  limbs  the  spiders'  spinQaet«; 
the  altered  ovipositor  of  worker-beee  and  queen-bee 
a  sting,  and  so  on.  The  extmordinary  inveotive- 
nesB  shown  in  such  cases  renders  mechanistic  biology, 
to  those  not  obsessed  by  theory,  dull  reading- 
Consider  the  case  of  the  modification  of  ports  of 
jaw-structure  into  the  "  malleus  "  and  "  incus " 
device  at  the  gate  of  the  inner  ear.  Is  it  bdievabk 
that  variations,  aiming  at  nothii^,  can  get  nnne- 
how  piled  on  the  top  of  one  anothw  so  as  t«  efiect 
this  modification,  which  is  not  produced,  bnt  merelf 
favoured,  by  Natural  Selection  t  The  initial  stage 
of  the  varying  would  have  been  useless  just  as  in 
the  casee  of  the  origin  of  the  milk-gland,  or  sUiig,  or 
of  the  changing  of  serpents'  teeth  (with  their  impli- 
cated glands)  into  fuigs.  If,  to  remove  this  hst 
objection,  it  is  denied  that  these  variatioiu  mn 
long-drawn-out,  since  the  new  organs  si^ieued 
*  Profeieon  Geddee  and  J.  A.  Thomsoa,  in  See,  p.  9L 
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Emddenly  as  "  mutationa,"  then  we  retort  that  enoh 
l&l>ellmg  ifi  not  explaining.  We  can  all  recall 
eziough  Latin  to  know  that  "  mntare  "  means  to 
change.  And  what  we  want  to  know  is,  not  that  a  new  ■ 
O'rgau  is  the  result  of  changing,  slow  or  sudden,  but 
t'be  manner  in  which  the  said  changing  came  about. 
rFo  say  that  a  device,  showing  purposive  co-ordina- 
t^ion  of  the  kind  we  call  inventive,  originated  suddenly 
irk  mechanical  Nature,  is  to  send  us  empty  away. 

§  5.  The  overruling  oreative  initiative  of  the  World- 
System  has  to  accept  lower  initiatives  and  bend 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  its  uses.  The  problem 
of  design  in  organisms  is  complicated  accordingly. 
It  is  more  formidable  yet  when  we  consider  that  On  on«tiTg 
boman  sentienta  intervene  in  directing  organic  Ib^I  ths  '^ 
variation,  and  that  many  orders  of  aentiente  of '"'*°*" '"*"• 
many  grades,  above  the  human  level,  may  also 
be  concerned  with  the  process.  A.  B.  WiJlace, 
Darwin's  oo-exploiter  of  Natural  Selection,  was  in 
favoor,  I  understand,  of  this  last  view — he  was  no 
friend  of  the  mechanists,  and  realised  how  great  is 
the  field  for  unperceived  higher  agenoiee  at  work  in 
Nature  and  History.  As  Bradley  concedes  freely, 
"  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  existence  and  powers 
of  sentient  beings."  The  imaginal  hypothesis  of 
creation  may  be  defective,  nnless  the  intervention 
of  such  agents  is  taken  into  account  and  treated 
as  at  least  probable.  To  parrot-ories  about  the 
"  inconceivabihty  "  of  superhuman  "  interferences  " 
with  Nature,  I  would  oppose  the  following  saying 
yet  again.  All  Nature  is  psychical  reality,  all 
causal  dynamic  is  a  psychical  dynamic.  "  Inter- 
tereacas  "  on  the  part  of  superior  psychical  agents 
would  be  of  one  tissue  with  the  natinul  order  itself. 
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Posmble  objeotkmB  from  the  side  of  "  Eoen^etks " 
have  been  quashed  in  advance. 

KutnpiMi.  The  likelihood  jnst  stated  moveB  qb  to  moot  & 
variant  on  the  old  belief  in  Kxemplars  which  viable 
organic  bodies  vere  said  to  copy  with  more  or  lecs 
Buoceea.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  time-hooomed 
"  essence  "  which  eziats  "  only  for  reflectitm."  But 
the  belief  ID  fx)ncrete  particular  Ima^oals,  which 
may  guide  the  modifying  work  of  superior  aeatimte, 
ia  not  to  be  summarily  dismissed  {ef.  pp.  396^). 

OKMofUw  Consider  the  human  body.  It  comprises  in- 
'""'  '  numerable  local  initiativee ;  it  is  oertainly  not  a 
faithful  copy  of  any  imaginal  archetype  which  pre- 
existed in  the  World-Idea  before  the  time-procefis 
began.  It  is  in  many  reapecta,  indeed,  ugly  sod 
squalid,  a  passing  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this 
planet ;  a  stage  in  a  series  of  foims  irtiose  aoceetiy 
included  the  two-layered  "  digestive  tube  "  of  the 
ccelentetates,  and  which  is  rooted,  so  to  apeak,  in  the 
abyss.  The  human  organism  was  evolved  pioii- 
mately,  science  tells  us,  out  of  a  pithecoid  species  of 
mammal.  The  fiist  mammals,  c^ain,  appear  to  liave 
been  humble  creatures,  evolved  out  of  reptiles  in  the 
very  shadow  of  menacing  eaurians,  and  dispUyiiig 
no  outward  signs  of  the  future  in  store  for  ^eir 
descendants.  But  their  kinds  endured  aad  grew 
in  variety  and  complexity  after  the  reptiles  W 
ceased  to  rule.  And  some  of  them,  getting  m  tbeir 
hind-legs  and  having  their  fore-limbs  freed  for  m 
as  arma — a  giant  success — ^became  users  of  tools, 
and  with  that  the  great  victory  over  competitors 
was  won.  Flying  creatures,  lacking  arms,  were 
condemned  to  a  humble  future.    They  could  dodge 
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many  enemies,  but  they  could  not  move  things 
aboot  sufficiently  to  control  Nature.  Their  cranial 
capacities,  also,  were  indaetic.  But  our  ape-like 
predecessors,  despite  their  delicate  bodies  and  re- 
stricted powers  of  flight,  won  the  day  with  arms 
and  heads.  And  we,  their  descendants,  dig  up 
to-day  the  bones  of  the  extinct  vreua  apelcBua, 
sabre-fanged  tiger  and  mammoth  with  the  quiet 
pride  of  giant-killers  who  have  "  done  their  bit " 
right  well. 

Now  these  lowly  first  mammalB/  which  would 
hardly  attract  notice  were  they  caged  in  a  "  Zoo  " 
to-day,  may  have  been  subjects  of  experimerUa  on 
the  part  of  superior  sentients  who  co-operated  in 
the  work  of  creative  evolution.  Many  mammalian 
forms  may  have  been  tried  and  found  of  no  pro- 
mise ;  very  few,  perhaps,  lent  themselves  well  to 
the  initiative  of  the  fostering  overseers.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  Exemplars  may  have  furthered  the 
task  of  betterment.  But  what  would  they  have 
been  ?  Not  essence-abatractions,  of  course,  existing 
"  only  for  reflection,"  but  imaginaUy  constructed 
models ;  parUcalar  models  imagined  by  the  over- 
seers eid  hoc — to  meet  a  passing  situation — and  to 
which  the  earth-forms  were  helped  to  approximate. 
Serious  difficulties,  noticed  by  A.  B.  Wallace  and 
others,  incidental  to  the  ordinary  teaching  about 
the  Descent  of  Man,  might  be  eliminated  by  this 


The  defects,  as  well  as  the  excellences,  of  the 
human  body,  are  considerable.  They,  too,  must 
be  allowed  for.  AU  the  problems  presented  have 
not  been  solved.    This  body  ia  the  theatre  of  mar- 
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vellous,  but  not  peifect,  inTeiitionfl.    It  was  eToIred 
trntatively,  and  leaves  maoh  still  to  be  deeirod. 

Like  experiments  may  have  played  a  part  in  the 
histoiy  of  animals  which  promised  to  be  of  use  to 
future  mankind — such  ezperimenta  infiuetteing  tMe 
germ-plaam,  and,  when  ratified  by  Natural  Selec- 
tion, permeating  a  Kind.  The  history  of  the  horee, 
from  the  short-legged,  five-toed  qoadrnped  of  early 
Eocene  times  to  the  fine  beast  domesticated  b; 
man,  may  furnish  an  instance  in  point.  According 
to  Dr  Matthew,  recording  the  testimony  of  the 
American  Tertiary  beds,  "  twelve  stagee  have  been 
recognised  from  as  many  succeeaive  formatioDa, 
sbowlng  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  race  into  its 
modern  form ;  and  each  stage  is  characterise  of 
its  particular  geological  horizon."  "  MutatiiHis," 
directed  by  the  overseers,  could  be  mooted.  This 
is  a  suggestion  and  little  more.  Veriflcstion  of  it 
is  beyond  present  human  capacity.  But,  ^ain, 
if  there  exist  superior  sentients,  able  to  co-opaate 
with  planetary  evolution,  things  of  this  sort  are 
at  least  highly  probable. 

Several  characters  appearing  simultaneonsly  in 
many  members  of  a  species — genuine  "  mntatione " 
other  than  what  unaided  Nature  waa  to  constmct 
— are  thus  thinkable.  "  Mutations,"  transfom- 
ing  more  or  less  suddenly  pithecatUhropus  alalw 
and  the  horse-ancestors  of  the  several  geological 
formations,  might  have  occurred.  And  the  suspi- 
cion grows  that  a  like  very  gradual  modificatiw 
may  be  in  progress  still,  though  means  of  tracing 
it  to  its  source  or  sources  must  be  lacking.  This 
is  one  of  those  contentions  which  elude  v^ificatioo 
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and  most  be  gieeted  with  caution,  but  which,  once 
harbooied,  letom  again  and  again  to  hold  oar 
intereet. 

§  6.  We  will  close  this  chapter  by  indicating  a 
f  e-w  quarters  in  which  the  bankruptcy  of  mechanietio 
biology  can  be  descried  easily  by  those  roused  from 
their  dogmatic  slumber.  To  dwell  on  these  diffi- 
CTilties  is  to  increase  them. 

(1)  The  singular  utilisation  of  the  Carbon  Radicals.  Quuten  in 
These    "  atom  "-groups,    dominating    "  molecule  "-  bUkrapt^r  of 
characters,  are  bent  to  the  uses  of  the  quasi-porposive  ^^"^ 
organism ;  the  C.  "atoms,"  which  are  paychical  agents  ^."^•^ 
or  exietenta,  "  combining  "  indefinitely  among  them-  (^trtiiiKtion 
Belvee,    despite    their    similarity.    There   are   pro-  Badicaij. 
▼ided  thos  G.    "  compounds "   or  aaaociationa  of 
astonishing    complexity   and    variety,    serving    as 
relatively  stable  cores  of  associations  or  integra- 
tiooB  of  yet  more  complex  sorts.    Since  all  chemical 
aesooiation  includes  transformation,  the  field  secored 
for  creation  is  correspondingly  great. 

In   discussing   the    (biologists')   organism,   it   is 
always  necessaiy  to  recall  that  the  "  materials  " 
of  which,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  is  built  up,  are  them- 
selves alive.    O^anio  evolution  only  complicates  ornnio 
the   pre-existing  stage   of  hfe.    When,   thwefore,  ^"jlJ^"'' 
we  ask  whether  the  organism  is  a  vital  whole,  and  •**«■ 
not  an  aggregate,  we  ought  to  mean  this.    Is  it 
merely  a  sum  of  minor  Uves  t     Or  is  it  aiao  a  life 
which  bends  these  minor  lives  to  its  uses  "i 

There  is  no  call  whatever  for  the  sappoaition  of 
a  r^jnlative  "  Vital  Force."    "  Force  "  is  a  term 
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Tka^mnton  that  adds  Dothiiur  to  our  oonoreto  knowledKe  d 
of  "Vital  ...         ,,  TT**  ^,  ^  .. 

Foraa."  anytamg.    JU  it  hoa  a  meaning  in  the  present  dia- 

ouasion,  it  stuiiJU  for  the  "  unknown  cause "  of 
vital  change  {JMSt  as  in  mechanics  "  Force  "  nsed 
frequently  to  stand  for  the  "  unknown  cause  "  of 
motion).  And  such  a  meaning  serves  no  puipose 
of  GDIS  here.  For,  if  it  be  urged  that  this  "un- 
known cause  "  is,  at  any  rate,  a  special  agency, 
then  we  reply  (a)  that  an  "  unknown "  special 
agency  elucidates  nothing,  and  (b)  that  the  nuin 
fact  before  us  in  organic  life  is  not  anything 
"  special "  acting,  and  acted  on  by,  other  "  special " 
agencies,  but  a  quaei-parposive  unity  of  system, 
in  which  all  "  special "  agencies  are  subordinated 
and  bent  to  an  overruling  end  or  ends. 

A  peychioally-ordered  whole  is  intelligible.  Nothing 
dse. 

(3)  Th«  rtory  (2)  The  story  of  the  Cell  as  told  by  E.  B.  Wilam 
and  others ;  a  veritable  romance.  Hechanists 
used  to  regard  protoplasm  and  cells  very  mocb  u 
a  cook  does  jelly  and  bits  of  jelly,  viz.  as  things 
so  simple  that  one  does  not  require  to  look  doeelj 
at  them.  The  story  of  the  Cell  has  been  a  rare 
disillusionment  for  such  folk.  A  distant  city  on  a 
hill  looks  very  simple.  When  you  reach  and  explore 
it,  your  feeling  of  adequacy  to  its  problem  ahatee. 
So  with  the  mechanists,  confronted  with  the  amazing 
complications  of  the  Cell.  As  they  look  more  dosdy, 
they  get  to  realise  that  the  Cell  is  like  our  city  wlun 
actually  reached — too  complex  for  their  conveni- 
ence. But  there  is  an  additional  consideration 
needing  emphasis.  The  city,  taken  as  a  collection 
of  buildings,  can  be  perceived   bit   by  bit  with 
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patience.  But  the  Cell's  inmost  secret  cannot  be  wiij  tha 
learnt  by  those  who  perceive  it  from  the  outside,  ^t  iT"* 
whatever  stains  and  miciosoopes  assist  the  ex-  •"^—^ 
plorer.  For  the  "  internal  activity  "  here  is  pre- 
cisely what  escapes  the  mechanist's  perceptions  in 
the  cases  of  the  organisms  with  which  yon  and  I, 
as  purposive  agents,  are  allied.  The  quasi-purposive 
activity  of  the  Cell  cannot,  of  course,  reveal  itaelf 
even  to  glorified  eyes.  And  this  is  why  the' mechanist, 
always  seeking  to  explain  complexes  by  simple 
parts  which  in  their  turn  become  revealed  as  com- 
plex and  provoke  further  like  explainiog,  is  never 
able  to  rest.  The  quasi-purposive  activity  of  the 
Cell  has  been  overlooked.  Until  the  mechanist 
takes  account  of  it  he  must  remain  a  wandering 
Jew,  seeking  in  ever  new  and  smaller  parte  the 
explanation  which  they  cannot  supply. 

(3)  The  zymogens  and  enzymes  formed  within  (S)  The 
cells  which  show  how  deftly  great  difficulties  have^^^"^ 
been  met  by  the  inventiveoras  of  creative  imagining. 

(4)  The  evolution  of  eyes  and  ears.    (The  defects  W  Tha 

of  these  oi^ns  also  are  instructive  ;  they  show  that  ^w^iEi^^. 
creative  effort  does  not  overcome  all  obstacles.) 

(6)  The  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  which  (B)  Tha 
in  a  maimer  "  uses  "  all  the  rest  of  the  organism.     ^aHarron* 

(6)  The  properties  of  adrenalin  as  produced  by  (6)  Th« 
the  medoUa  of  the  supra-renal  oapsules.  A  mechui-  StSJihT*  °' 
istic  account  of  this  substance,  which  dodges  the 
need  of  regarding  it  as  an  invenUon,  and  an  amaz- 
ingly effective  one,  would  be  interesting — and  quite 
impracticable.  It  ia  an  "  adaptation  "  in  the  sense 
of  a  genuinely  oonstmotiTe  triumph  of  organism 
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meeting  the  call  of  ciictucstances,  not  bending  to 
them.  The  stuff  and  its  selective  actions  on  difitfent 
arterial  muacolar  tisBuea  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  the  achieving  of  a  complicated  groap  of  conspir- 
ing eftects,  conld  only  be  attribnted  to  blind  vans- 
tiona,  fixed  by  Matoral  Selection,  if  men  are  ready 
to  declare  that  blind  variations  work  as  wisely  as 
those  directed  to  ends.  Blind  variations,  slowl; 
accumulating,  could  not  even  b^in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  selectively  acting  staff.  A  blind 
"  mutation "  of  this  kind,  suddenly  appearing, 
would  rival  any  miracle  of  the  popcdar  faiths. 
Again,  "  direct  action  "  of  the  environment  on  the 
organism  overlooks  the  reeponse  of  the  organiam, 
which  retorts  with  this  great  triumph. 

m  Th*  (7)  The  kidneys  and  the  phenomena  of  breoth- 

bnat&DK       ing.    The  astonishing  delicacy  and  precision  of  the 

action  in  these  quarters,  in  the  circumstances  to 

be  met,  outran,  aa  Dr  J,  8.  Haldane  has  shown, 

mechanistic  explanation. 

(S)  The  (8)     The     evolution     of     sezoal     reprodoctioa. 

SSfSiii.    Embryology. 

dnotioD. 

'  These  ore  lai^  fields,  and  attrition  is  directed 

to  tbem  mainly  to  suggest  that  they  shonld  be 
studied  with  the  mechanists'  difiBcultiefl  in  full 
view.^    Sexual  reproduction,  which  is  henJded  in 

*  Diffionltiea,  cf.,  oE  th«  type  adToaoed  b;  AofcMor  H  "KeodBck 
when  be  writes  thus  of  haman  foetsl  growth :  "  Hmm  •Rei 
tissue  and  oi^an  after  w^n  are  formed  not  in  a  definite  onbcH 
regoids  time  but  ooDtempoianeooaly,  at  if  towte  hind  eif  dtnettM 
agency  were  at  teork.  Then  an  even  examfies  of  tcmeOini  hh 
fimknoviUdgt  w  Me  bwMing  up  of  Oe  fodv*.  Stom  of  ^jff^ 
are  supplied  for  the  natritton  of  embryooio  twaei.    Inn  > 
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the  partial  ftnd  temporal?  "  oonjngationa  "  that 
take  place  even  among  amoebae,  with  exchange  of 
chromatin,  is  a  tale  of  many  devicee  and  inveDtions. 
The  sexual  inetinct,  in  its  crudity  and  as  metamor- 
phoeed  by  the  veiy  complex  emotion,  love,  will  be 
cooBidered  in  the  next  volmne. 

"  Heredity,"  in  the  case  of  sexually  reproduced  Heredity. 
uranisms,  vill  not  dismay  those  who  are  following 
our  hypotheses.  It  is  the  conservative  side  of  the 
growing  of  the  fertilised  cell  into  the  complete 
organism.  We  recall  that  the  genu-plaem  of  each 
gamete  is  a  psychical  complex,  with  psychical  dis- 
positions, which  tends  to  repeat  a  previous  way  of 
growing  of  germ-plasm  with  which  it  is  continnona. 
This  conservative  side  of  germ-plasm  makes  literally 
for  "  re-production."  But  there  can  never  be  a 
faithful  "  fe-production,"  as  conservation  always 
concurs,  in  the  time-process,  with  creation,  and 
nothing,  even  the  germ-plasm  (which  in  a  purposive 
world  has  to  be  relatively  stable),  persists  unaltered. 
The  germ-plasm  is  changed  by  its  own  hiatoTy  as 
it  responds  creatively  to  ever  novel  intra-  and  extra- 
oiganio  conditions — "  tries  exp^iments,"  as  Geddes 
and  Thomson  have  said. 

The  growth  of  the  fertilised  cell  into  the  com- 
plete organism  is,  then,  at  once  a  conservative  re- 
imagining  process,  in  which  contents  tend  to  become 
what  contents  have  become  before,  and  a  creative 
imagining  in  which  novelty  occurs. 

odieoted  in  the  body  of  the  foetiu,  from  the  mother's  blood,  so 
th&t  an  Abondanoe  of  this  metal,  tdl  important  for  the  derdop- 
■neot  ol  rod  blood  ooipnsoUB,  is  foimd  in  the  newly-boni  when  in 
the  new  oondition  of  ezistenoe  it  in  noniiahed  by  milk  whioh 
coDtaine  only  a  email  supply  of  iron," 
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The  fosbn  of  two  gametes  is  a  aitoatuHk  of  fnrtlia- 
■moe  and  thwarting,  sncb  as  we  have  discoesed 
before.  The  principle  of  creation  is  illtistrated 
ODoe  more,  ^e  tiansformationB  created  bring  a 
certain  harmony  to  antagonising  tendencies  which 
are  confluent  and  jet  incompatible.  One  groap  of 
tendencies,  though  modified,  will  dominate.  Detail 
are  available  by  following  up  claes  such  as  are  now 
furnished  by  science.*  We  are  indicating  only  reey 
general  features  of  relevance  to  metaphysics. 

Wiittiurii        A  theory  of  fertilisation  can  be  mooted,  i.e.  a 
^^'ootiT*    theory  of  why  the  union  of  sperm-cell  and  ovam 
P™*"*-         starts  the  rejffoductive  process.    I  leave  it  to  those 
who  have  followed  these  last  eight  ctu^teis,  particu- 
larly CSiapter  IV.,  with  interest.    Fused  activitiee 
conspire  to  a  special  "  creative  appolse." 

(S)  lutiaaL       (9)  Instinot. 

Instinct  brings  us  into  the  realm  of  animal  ami 
human  psychology,  and  is,  ther^ore,  more  appro- 
priately discussed  in  the  next  volume.    Bat  it  has 
been   connected    very    closely    with    organic  life. 
Bopon  on     Thus  Bcrgson  says  that  it  "  only  carriee  out  further 
'  the  work  by  which  life  organises  matter  ...  the 

instinct  that  animates  the  bee  is  indistinguishable 
.  ,  .  from  the  force  which  animates  the  c€^,  or 
is  only  a  prolongation  of  that  force.  In  extreme 
cases  like  this,  instinct  coincides  wit^  the  wo^ 
of  organisation."  '  Some  observations,  accordioglf, 
are  permissible  at  this  stage. 

^  There  is,  perhaps,  a  pfljohioal  "  heredit;,"  oUmt  thu  lU 
oonveyed  bj  ttm  germ.plaam,  to  be  oonaideTed,  bat  of  tint  I  nj 
notbiiig  here.    It  is  ignored  by  onrrent  soienoe^  but  will  be  dit- 
onmed  freely  in  our  Booond  Toliim& 
*  Crtaiive  SvoltditM,  Engtisb  tranalatioa,  pp.  174-fi. 
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We  do  not,  aa  previously  urged,  need  the  intru- 
sion of  "  Matter  "  and  "  Force  "  (an  aknost  empty 
word)  into  this  discussion.  These  are  not  realities 
in  the  imaginal  structure  of  Nature,  but  man-made 
concepts  or  substitutes  for  real  content-activities 
present  there. 

But  Bergson's  view  of  instinct  as  "  knowledge  at  laitinatM 
a  distance"  i&  arresting.  "All  goes  on  as  if  the  ataXuno*." 
cell  knew,  of  the  other  cells,  what  concerns  itself ; 
as  if  the  animal  knew  of  the  other  animals,  what  it 
can  utilise — aU  else  remaining  in  shade."  ^  This 
has  its  root  in  the  imity  of  life  ;  a  "  whole  sympa- 
thetic to  itself."  The  Sphex  wasp  divines  thus  what 
is  needful  to  it  in  the  body  of  the  cricket  which  it 
paralyses.  And  a^ain,  "  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  special  instincts  of  the  animal  and 
of  the  plant,  evidently  arisen  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  without  relating  them  to  reeoUec- 
tiona,  seemingly  forgotten,  which  spring  up  suddenly 
under  pressure  of  an  urgent  need."  ^  What  have 
we,  who  dispense  with  "Matter"  and  "Force,"  to 
say  on  this  head  t 

General^  speaking,  this. 

Even  the  lowest  natural  agent — the  Nuclear —  A  oritioUm. 
awares  conterU,  originally  foreign  to  it,  in  bo  far  as 
that  content  invades  it.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  "  knows  of  "  this  content  as  being  anoiher 
agent's.  Even  the  Cell  may  not  be  near  this  level 
of  psychical  life.  And  probably  very  few,  if  any, 
plants. 

But  animals  in  great  numbers  take  note  of  other 
»  mi.,  p.  176.  *  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
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agents    much    as    we   do.    What    explanatioo   of 
inBtinot  applies  in  theee  oaaes  ? 

Instinota,  we  most  recall,  are  of  great  variety ; 
and  if  some,  such  as  Bergson's  case  of  the  SfAex, 
lend  themselves  to  an  explanation  by  telepatiij — 
the  animal  divining  the  situation  it  has  to  face 
"  at  a  distance " — others  are  not  so  amenable. 
The  pug  taming  round  and  round  before  settling 
down  on  the  rug  illustrates  an  instinctive  way  of 
acting,  no  longer,  however,  adaptive.  Instinctive 
actions,  in  suitable  and  uTUuilo&Ie  soTTonndings 
alike,  seem  to  occur  largely  because  similar  actions 
occurred  in  the  life  of  the  species  before.  The  mis- 
applications and  distortions  of  instincts,  as  we  ksov, 
are  numerous.  A  good  case  of  distortion  is  the 
following  : — 

"  Many  young  crabs,  e.g.,  of  Stenorhynchns,  are 
infested  by  other  crustaceans  of  the  family  Bopy- 
ridie,  which  become  mature  at  the  time  when  their 
hosts  should  also  be  mature.  But  the  gonads  of 
the  crab  have  been  destroyed  by  the  parasite  and 
a  remarkable  change  has  been  brought  about.  If 
the  crab  be  a  male,  it  exhibits  some  of  the  struc- 
tural features  of  a  female,  it  loses  its  maacnline 
impulse  and  it  aetxioUy  defends  its  pmramte  ai  o 
female  does  her  eggs,  the  parasite  protruding  on  the 
outside  of  the  tail  just  where  a  female  crab  cairiea 
her  eggs.  It  used  to  be  remarked  as  very  carious 
that  only  female  crabs  were  attacked,  hut  Giaid 
showed  that  many  of  the  apparent  females  were 
parasitised  males.  If  the  victim  be  a  female,  there 
is  no  change  of  instinct,  except  ihal  she  cherisha  tite 
partisite  instead  of  eggs  which  are  absent."  '■ 
*  abides  sjid  Thomaon,  Bex,  pp.  83-4, 
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The  "  knowledge  at  a  distance "  of  Bergson'a 
mstinotnal  insight  Beems  certainly  defective  here. 

Now,  seeing  tliat  instinct  "  prolongs  "  the  organic  A  UiMty  of 
life  into  that  of  the  chief  Beutient  allied  with  it, 
vrhat  is  the  compiehensive  kind  of  explanation 
indicated  ?  It  is  that  the  confierrative  and  crea- 
tive imaginal  life  of  the  organism  is  prolonged  thus. 
The  merely  c<mBervative  side  covera  all  d^piees  of 
habitual  or  constant  action,  useful,  vselesa,  or  even 
noxitma  to  the  body ;  coTers  all  inherited  ways  of 
behaving  which  repeat  prior  ways  originally,  at 
any  rate,  of  novel  or  creative  type  and  of  worth 
to  the  species.  The  more  this  merely  conservative 
behaviour  dominates  in  an  animal,  the  more  liable 
is  the  instinct  which  "  prolongs  "  the  organism  to 
function  irrelevantly  or  IsoA  itself  to  distortion. 

Creative  imagining  brings  the  required  plasticity 
into  instinct,  as  is  seen  very  obviouBly  in  the  cases 
of  human  sentients  who,  in  obeying  instinct,  have 
usually  to  mprovwe  their  behaviour  to  a  great 
extent. 

Does  "  knowledge  at  a  distance "  characterise 
instinct,  or  does  creative  imagining  supply  a  more 
uaeful  substitute  t  If  the  Sphex,  "  at  a  distance," 
was  aware  of  too  much  of  the  cricket,  including  its 
pangs,  it  might  not  sting  at  all  I  Its  knowledge 
would  have  to  be  limited — by  what  means  is  not 
clear.  Otherwise  the  Sphex  family  would  have  to 
go  on  short  commons ;  Madame  Sphex  declining 
to  fill  the  tarder  at  the  price  asked. 

In  a  psychicfJ  universe  in  which  the  different 
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agents  are  ail  penetrated  by  "  maoh  else,"  thon^ 
not,  aa  we  ww,  by  "  all  else,"  a  tmitient  always 
awares  contents  which  are  coloured  by  contents  of 
aentient  Uvea  beyond  itself.  So  that,  in  this  sense, 
there  obtains  univerBal  "  telepathy."  But  animal 
and  human  sentienta  certainly  do  not  always  meet 
diiectly ;  in  fact,  in  most  caaea  examinable  by  db 
they  ioe  cleariy  related  mediatdy,  and  what  comes 
to  one  from  another  has  been  altered  by  the 
media  passed  through  on  the  jouiney.  The  lover 
is  not  directly  aware  of  tJie  experioices  of  the 
beloved,  though  he  sees  her  boqI  mediately  in  the 
rapture  visible,  as  we  say,  on  hei  face.  I  am  not 
directly  aware  of  the  person  who  tetegrajdis  to  me 
from  India,  though  I  can  imagine  a  good  deal  about 
him.  Consider  now  the  instinct  (conservative  tw^n) 
of  the  stoat  who  nips  a  rabbit  very  clevarly  jnst  at 
the  right  place  behind  the  ear.  The  stoat  modifies 
(creatively)  this  inherited  way  of  acting  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  new  rabbit  bmited. 
But  can  we  say  that  this  action  depends  on  "  know- 
ledge at  a  distance  "  of  the  rabbit's  arterial  and 
venous  system  1  If  a  dummy  rabbit,  looking  and 
smelling  exactly  like  a  real  rabbit,  could  be  made 
to  run  before  the  stoat,  would  it  not  be  nipped  in 
the  same  place  as  are  others  1  Is  it  not  the  ordinaiy 
visible  outer  form  of  the  rabbit  which  calls  the 
instinctive  action  into  play  % 

There  are  many  cases  recorded  in  the  amials  d 
"  telepathy,"  of  relations  between  human  setAiecit, 
whose  bodies  were  separated  by  hundreds  of  mike 
and  whose  communication  was  not  mediated  in 
any  way  known  to  science.  But  even  in  theee 
oases  we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  must  not  Eay, 
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that  the  aentienta  were  directly  aware  of  one  another's 
experiencea.  Still,  even  if  they  were  connected 
mediately  in  some  unknown  way,  the  "  telepathic  " 
relation  retains  its  great  interest. 

If  yon  credit  the  stoat  with  a  divining  "  know- 
ledge at  a  distance  "  of  the  rabbit's  anatomy,  or 
as  much  of  this  as  suits  its  purpose,  yon  can  still 
suppose  ihaA  thu  knowledge  is  mediated  just  as 
human  "  telepathic  "  knowledge  may  be.  But  it 
would  be  well  to  see  what  the  stoat  does  to  the 
donuny  before  resorting  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

There  aie  many  modes  of  psychical  lite  inherited 
besides  instincts  ordinarily  so-called.  And  some 
implicate  cognitive,  emotional,  etc.,  experienoee 
which  are  far  more  than  mete  extensions  of  the 
body's  life.  A  theory,  which  seeks  to  embraoe  all 
that  is  given  to  the  human  sentient  at  birth  and 
after,  most  soond  depths  of  which  we  have  yet 
to  take  account. 
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FIBST  STEP3  TOWABD  A   SOLITTIOH  OF  THB  EIDDLE 
OF  BVIL 

"A  fin^ist  conceptioQ  of  Uie  world  ftdinits  of  no  esoeptioB^ 
tad  has  to  explsia  ereijthiiig  Aceoidiug  to  its  own  pnadples.' 

PratRiBcrr. 

HeceionOod  §  1,  "  CrOD,"  TTites  Hegel,  uk  Isuigaage  easily 
ottiiBvorid^  misanderstood  by  plain  men,  ana  ware  of  what  he 
^5'^'  meana  by  the  word  "God,"  "governs  the  world; 
the  aotoal  working  of  His  government — the  cany- 
iog  oat  of  Hia  plan — is  the  history  of  the  wodd." ' 
And,  again,  "  That  the  history  of  the  WOTld  ...  is 
the  process  of  development  and  the  realisatioo  of 
Spirit — ^this  is  the  true  Theodicsea,  the  juBtification 
of  God  in  history.  Only  this  insight  can  reconcile 
Spirit  with  the  history  of  the  world — ^viz.,  that 
what  has  happened  and  is  happening  every  day,  is 
not  '  without  God,'  bat  is  essentially  His  Woik." ' 
"  What  was  intended  by  eternal  wisdom,  is  actual^ 
accomplished  in  the  domain  of  existent,  active 
Spirit,  as  well  as  in  that  of  mere  Katuie."  *  God 
and  Nature  are  not  at  strife,  for  this  view  wonld 
imply  that  God  is  finite.  Now  Hegel's  God— the 
Idba — is  not,  of  coarse,  a  mutable  person  with  a 
history,  and  Hegel's  philosophical  Christianity  vonM 

*  PhUotojAj/  of  Eitiory,  Sbrm't  tmulatioa,  p.  3S. 
■  an.,  p.  477.  ■  aid.,  p.  1& 
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leave  the  plain  maa,  could  he  undeistand  it,  cold. 
Sut>  Hegel's  attitude  here  a^eea  verbally  at  least 
^th  that  of  Christian  mysticB  and  most  theologians 
in  maintaining  that  Ood  is  manifested  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  that  His  plan  of  evolution  revealed 
therein  can  be  justified. 

"Ood"  is  a  word  with  many  meanings.  We 
are  quite  clear  as  to  what  it  signifies  for  ua.^  We 
are  more  or  less  clear  as  to  what  it  signified  for 
Segel.  We  are  sore  that  it  arousee  very  different 
ideas  in  different  Hindus,  Parseee,  Christians,  and 
Mahomedans  according  to  the  intellectual  levels  of 
those  making  use  of  it ;  we  find  that  some  of  these 
ideas  are  arresting,  and  very  many  exceedingly 
poor.  There  is  a  sort  of  convention  which  decrees 
that  every  one  who  uses  the  word  "  God  " — ^Hegel, 
llill,  Spurgeon,  a  child  in  the  nursery,  and  a  con- 
verted Fuegian,  for  instance — is  calling  our  atten-  '' 
tion  to  the  same  idea.  Which  is  quite  absurd. 
But,  not  to  waste  time  over  this  matter,  let  us 
suppose  that  all  these  folk  (ourselves  excluded) 
mean  the  same  idea  ;  that  they  believe  in  the  same 
God  as  sovereign  of  the  world.  All  contend,  then, 
that  God's  "  plan "  can  be  justified.  They  hold 
that  all 's  right  with  the  world,  since  God,  as 
Browning  declares,  is  in  His  heaven. 


with  the  problem  of  evil.    But  there  are  those  who  probiam  of 
deny  that  the  "  plan  "  can  be  "  justified  "  in  a  "'"■ 
way  satisfactory  to  the  finite  beings  whom  it  con- 
cerns.    And,  after  all,  this  is  the  matter  of  chief 
importance  to  ourselves.    What  shall  it  profit  us 
»  C!hap.  VL  S  3. 
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that  the  Abaolate,  in  some  unintelligible  i 
is  "  perfect,"  or  that  Qod  is  in  His  heavrai,  if  -we  and 
other  finite  aeDtiente  live  in  an  unsatidactoiy  world 
and  have  do  consolatoiy  prospecta  worth  consideriiig! 

The  problem  of  evil,  therefore,  must  be  solved 
in  a  manner  which  contemplates,  not  only  the 
"  All-faigheet "  Hegelian  or  oUier  God,  bnt  also 
the  interests  of  individoalfi,  euch  as  yoo  and  even 
the  many  humble  animal  sentients  that  are  too 
often  ignored.  Whatever  epithets  may  be  Bboweied 
on  God  in  His  heaven,  it  is  essential  that  the  "plan" 
does  not  leave  these  individuals  outside  its  scope. 

iiunoUam  EvU,  as  we  Shall  flee,  belongs  to  the  time-pnx>effl. 
ba  dicpond  of  To  solve  its  problem  we  most  nnderstsnd  ade- 
i>rpluM«&  qoately  this  process  and  the  direction  whither  it 
leads.  The  problem  has  been  coosideied  by  many 
thinkers  insoluble,  and  by  others,  like  Schopenhaoer, 
to  indicate  that  Ultimate  Reality  is  not  avch  as 
ought  to  command  our  tru«£.  And  their  conten- 
tions are  not  to  be  disposed  of  airily  by  poet«  wbo 
see  in  Nature  the  "  living  garment  of  God,"  or  by 
apologists  who  find  it  the  "  mirror  of  the  Almigbtrf."  * 
For  the  stains  on  the  "  garment "  are  many  and 
the  "  mirror "  reflects  abominations  which  only 
faith  can  ignore.  A  great  world-religion  of  the 
East,  Buddhism,  insists  that  the  time-prooesa  is 
saturated  with  pain.  There  is  to-day,  even  in 
Europe  and  America,  a  large  body  of  opinion  vhich 
doubts  whether  conscious  life  reaps  values  SDch  as 
compensate  for  its  ills.  How  are  we  to  still  this 
unrest  which  darkens  thought  I  Assuredly  not  by 
pretending  that  all  is  well.  Very  much  is  obvioiiBly 
1  Sir  0.  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  Man  and  the  Dnivtrse,  p.  23). 
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veiy  bad.  Do  not  buiy  uglinees  and  misery  under 
rosea  of  rhetoric  and  then  assert  that  they  smell 
STreet.  Let  us  rather  be  penetrated  utterly  by 
tiheee  sinister  things  ;  let  as  emphasise  the  abomina- 
t>ion8  of  the  time-process,  if  only  to  be  sure  that 
•we  are  grasping  om*  problem  at  all.  "  Solutions," 
as  in  cases  of  great  social  movements,  are  apt  to 
come  when  unreeolTed,  and  consequently  painful, 
Gollisions  of  thought  are  at  their  worst !  It  is  at 
a  price  that  we  paas  to  the  imaginal  "solution" 
that  cloBee  a  truth-Btruggle.  It  is  at  a  price,  as 
we  saw,  that  the  creative  principle  in  the  begin- 
ning  advanced  through  unreeolred  conflicts  to 
harmonising  result. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  saturate  our 
thought  with  the  sinister  aspects  of  the  world  and 
then  to  cast  about  for  some  way  of  understanding 
them. 

Mindful  of  the  citation  with  which  we  opened  this 
chapter,  we  could  draw  up  an  indictment  of  "  God  " 
in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  plan,"  so 
bir  aa  oar  experience  has  followed  it,  is  working. 
lict  us  look  at  reaUty  awhile  with  the  eyes  of  the 
pessimist  and  take  note  of  some  of  the  evils  which 
mar  creation. 

Evils  are  real — as  real  as  colours,  stocks  and  EtOi  k«  wi. 
stones.  Attempts  to  deny  them  are  quite  futile 
— in  fact  verhal.  The  truth  that  reality  is  psychical, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  of  the  character  of  "  mind," 
must  not  be  vitiated  by  rhetoric  about  the  "  doo- 
being  of  evil."  Anything  to  which  you  can  point  s^ 
in  experience  is  real,  though  its  reality  may  be  only 
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a  pasaing  feature  of  the  time-prooeHB.  The  sc^- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  evil  does  not  lie  in  an  asser- 
tion that  evil  doee  not  exist.  While  words  are 
being  piled  on  words,  evil  answers  the  fanatic  by 
doing  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  to  mamfeet 
itB  reality — ^it  appears  within  smtient  expoieooe. 

Tlw"nbu"  §  2.  Confining  oorselvea  to  the  lots  of  aninul 
Mntkntiif*.  and  hunum  sentients,  let  cs  ask  first  how  the 
iLTiimftla  fate,  and  observe  some  things  which  God's 
"  eternal  wisdom  "  is  "  actoaUy  accomplishing  "  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Take  note,  incidentsSy, 
that  we  are  not  in  Heel's  predicament,  since  (or 
UB  "God"  means  an  exalted,  but  finite,  Power 
which  doee  not  shoulder  the  entire  harden  of  cru- 
tion  ;  a  Power  very  wise,  very  beneficent,  and  very 
strong,  but  limited  by  conditions  which  it  did  not 
make.*  There  may  be  similar  Powers  innomerabie 
allied  with  other  World-Systems,  none  to  be  le- 
garded  as  the  sources  of  all  the  phenomena  wfaicli 
their  Systems  include. 

There  is  a  happy  side  to  animal  life  which  do  one 

will   overlook.     But   the   abominations  cOTnected 

with  it  are  legion.    The  struggle  to  eat  and  to 

dodge  eaters,  which  has  forced  the  animal  to  beoome, 

in  the  main,  so  mobile,  has  forced  aiao  the  cres' 

tion  of  its  most  forbidding  forms  and  qnalitiea. 

At  oloM         Once  it  is  a  rule  that  animals  should  over-mnltipij 

quMUta.        ^^j  compete  for  subsistence,  the   productioii  of 

evils  untold  is  incidental  to  the  business.   And 

success  in  the  fray  is  primarily  a  mastwioS  <^ 

circumstances,  not  an  inevitable  progress  in  v^ 

lovers  of  beauty,  dawning  intelligence  or  {Ayucal 

»  Chap.  VL  S  8,  "  God." 
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excellence   might   take   joy.    Thus   bacterial   and 
protozoan    creatures    innomerable    infeet    Buperior 
fomiB  ;    raiding  the  vertebrates  freely  and  aeoding 
Bcores  of  species  to  assail  Man.    Astonishing  multi- 
plioation,  and  as  astonishing  devices  to  secure  their 
footing,  are  met  with.    Their  equipment,  in  regard 
of  tile  superior  forms,  is  an  elaboration  of  pain- 
bringing  mischief.    This  evolutiom^  riot  ignores 
ethics  ;    "  the  predatory  species  flourish  as  if  in 
derision  of  moral  maxims.  .  .  .  Anim^,  at  first  ia- 
distingoisfaable  from  vegetables,  devour  them  and 
enjoy  a  far  richer  life.     Animii.lH  that  eat  other 
animals  are  nearly  alwa^  superior,  not  only  in 
strength  and  grace  and  ag^ty  but  in  intelligenoe."  ^ 
Violence  succeeds  well  with  the  tiger,  wolf,  and 
stoat,  while  the  sbeep,  antdope,  and  rabbit  are 
slaughtered    in    hordes.    The    rabbit's    history    is 
worth  study  by  those  who  believe  in  moral  crea- 
tion on  this  level.    But  there  is  no  lack  of  pictures 
in  the  gallery.    Humboldt's  account  of  the  miseries 
of  the  wild  horses  in  the  Orinoco  basin  is  riveting  ; 
describing,    indeed,    a    terrestrial    hell.    Theodore 
Roosevelt,  writii^   of    his    march    "  Through  the 
Brazilian  wilderness,"  tells  us  in  the  straightforward 
manner  for  which  all  respect  him,  that : — 

"  In  theae  forests  the  multitude  of  insects  that 
bite,  sting,  devour,  and  prey  on  other  creatures, 
often  with  accompaniments  of  atrocious  suffering, 
passra  belief.  The  very  pathetic  myths  of  '  bene* 
fioent  Nature '  could  not  deceive  even  the  least 
wise  being  if  he  once  saw  for  himself  the  iron  cruelty 
of  life  in  the  tropics.     Of  course,  '  Nature ' — in 

^  C&rveth  Read,  The  MetajAyriea  of  Nature,  2Dd  ed., 
^344. 
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common  parlance  a  wholly  inaccnrate  term,  by  the 
way,  eflpecially  when  used  to  expreas  a  ^ngle  entity 
— is  entirely  mthlees,  no  lees  ao  as  regards  types 
than  aa  r^jards  individuals,  and  entirely  indifbffmt 
to  good  or  evil,  and  works  oot  hec  «ids  oi  no  ends 
with  atter  disregard  of  pain  and  woe." 

A  damning  indictment  of  the  "  plan,"  is  it  not, 
if  this  "  plan  "  is  to  cover  all  the  field  ?  And  yet, 
despite  the  long  martyrdom  of  animals,  what  do 
we  see  1  That,  as  Be^aon  points  oat,  two  of  the 
four  main  directions  of  uiimal  life  have  "  led  to 
blind  alleys  "  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  other  two, 
"  the  effort  has  been  generally  ont  ctf  proportion  to 
the  result."  ^  Those  who  acclaim  rapturously  the 
"  plan  "  must  be  more  easily  moved  to  enthusisfiiD 
than  we.  For  the  truth  is  that,  despite  the  pains 
inflicted  so  lavishly  in  all  quarters,  deepite  the  ruth- 
less savagery  that  marks  animal  evolution,  succesB, 
full  and  complete,  has  not  been  attained. 

The  "  plan "  not  only  disappoints  us ;  it  hu 
added  enormities  to  its  failures.  There  ue  the 
instincts  of  the  butcher-bird  which  impales  smaD 
mice,  beetles,  etc.,  on  thorns  for  its  larder;  of 
parrots  which  tear  kidneys  out  of  the  living  ebeep, 
of  wasps  which  lay  eggs  in  caterpillars  fuid  Epiden, 
paralysing  them  with  a  rare  precision  to  provide 
L  meat  for  the  larvae.  The  diabolism  shown  hen  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  crimes  of  the  worst  tin- 
sectors ;  and  the  gallery  of  alleged  "  divine  accom- 
plishment "  contains  many  compani<m  piotim. 
The  buck  slowly  worn  down  by  wild  dogs,  or  the 
moose  by  wolves,  the  buffalo  which  has  to  stand 
*  Creaiivt  EvoIuHoh,  i'>gl'i>'  tmulatitHi,  p.  136. 
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in  the  water  all  nigfat  to  avoid  mosquito-bites,  the 
elajid-antelope,  which  is  said  to  incor  heart-strains 
in  its  flights  from  beasts — these  are  things  wiiioh 
Burely  beloi^  of  just  right  to  an  inferno  ^  Is  the 
in.'vention  of  this  inferno  to  be  fathered  on  the 
divine  thought  ?  Is  there  no  other  way  of  under- 
standing the  evolution  of  parasite,  mamba,  sphex, 
tiger,  shark,  stoat,  and  a  thousand  other  pests, 
offensive  even  to  half-developed  moral  man ;  man 
who  is  himself  a  slaughterer  and  torturer  and  yet 
is  beginning  to  resent  the  inferno  which  he  finds 
presented  to  hifp  in  Nature  1 

The  traveller  Sir  S.  Baker  has  told  os  that  the 
struggle  among  wild  animals  in  Africa  is  a  "  system 
of  terrorism  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  '  And 
he  at  least  was  no  weakling  shocked  at  a  trifie. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  this  riot  of  evil  that  even  the 
higher  carnivore,  who  terrorise,  are  apt  to  perish 
miserably  as  soon  as  their  teeth  and  agility  fail 
them,  so  Livingstone  tells  us.'  They  are  bred  and 
thrive  at  the  cost  of  other  sentients,  and  are  then 
left  to  rot.  The  "  plan  "  seems  somehow  outside 
them  and  their  victims  alike. 

These  facts  auf&ce  for  the  case  of  animal  sentients. 
We  are  not  overlooking  the  fair  side  of  such  lives, 
but  we  have  to  demand  strenuously  tltat  all  facts 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  hypothesis  that 
desires  to  explain  and  not  to  do(^e  difficulties. 
The  "  plan "  offers  no  adequate  explanation  of 
animal  forms  and  vicissitudes. 

*  Wild  Brasts  and  tAeir  Wa^s,  ii.  376. 

■  Misaimary  Travds  in  South  Africa,  pp.  13S-6. 
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Thb  Mabttbdoh  of  Han 
§  3.  Haidy  tells  us  ^at  Tees  of  the  D'HrbemUes 
found  birth  for  her  and  her  like  an  "  ordeal  of  degrad- 
ing personal  compulsion,  whose  gratuitausness 
nothing  in  the  result  seems  to  justify."  A  certain 
lake-poet,  with  a  liking  for  primroaee  and  local 
knolls,  would  have  seen  Tess  trailing  celestial  ^ory. 
The  regrettable  thing,  of  course,  is  that  Tese  cannot 
feel  the  glory,  while  Wordsworth,  again,  cannot  see 
the  undivine  slough  of  drudgery,  squalor,  and 
monotony  through  which  Tess  and  the  majority 
of  mortals  are  driven  betwixt  birth  and  death. 
Candida,  in  Voltaire's  satire  on  philosophicfd  optiin- 
ism,  is  always  in  pursuit  of  Cnn^^nde,  and,  poeaees- 
ing  his  ideal  at  last,  he  finds  her  .  .  .  umatisfac- 
tory.  The  workers  of  the  abyss  are  not  always  sore 
that  Cundgonde  is  satisfactory  even  before  the  chase. 
Hence  the  prevalent  resort  to  drink  and  drugs ;  a 
species  of  revolt  against  a  world  that  condemns  too 
many  of  it«  victims  to  grey  and  banal  lives. 

The  tragedy  of  Tess  symbolises  the  workaday 
ordeal  of  the  majority  of  mankind  ;    that  ordeal 
reflection  on  which  prompted  the  revolt  of  the 
Tb«hHdwa;  Buddba.    True,  the  world  is  full  of  catastrophes 
ofbumMiife.  ^^j^ji  may  seem  foreign  to   a    guiding    "plaD." 
History,  Hegel  himself  tells  us,  is  "  the  slaughter- 
bench  at  which  the  happiness  of  peoples,  the  wisdom 
of  states  and  the  virtue  of  individuals  have  been 
victimised," '   but   the   saUent   disasters   are  local 
and  come  and  go.    It  is  the  workaday  ordeal,  with 
its  tedious  iteratioiw,  pettinesses  and  squalor,  that 
is  too  much  with  us.    It  has  its  oompensatioDB  of 
many  sorts,  but  the  founders  of  religion  are  right 
*  PitltMop&y  of  Hitlory,  Sibma'a  tmulatioii,  p.  22. 
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in  denying  that  they  suffice.  Terrestrial  life,  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  itself,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  uni- 
versally prized.  And  the  cry  goes  up — why  is  the 
**  plan  "  ao  disappointing  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
history  ? 

The  "  plan,"  again,  has  not  succeeded  fully  with 
the  construction  of  the  human  body — the  "  vile 
body "  of  Buddhists  and  Anglicans  alike.  On 
Voltaire's  principle  that  the  "  crapaude  "  is  the 
ideal  of  the  "  crapaud,"  we  are  accuBtomed  to  over- 
rate the  body,  and,  on  the  strength  of  its  colours  and 
lines  deftly  improved  and  harmonised,  to  enshrine 
it  in  the  temple  of  Art.  No  doubt  the  idealised 
body  can  even  be  worshipped  at  need,  figuring 
thus  in  the  long  list  of  religiooa  objects  past  and 
preeent.  It  is  well  to  idealise  when  the  process 
brings  a  passing  satisfaction  and  peace.  Still  doThg"pUii" 
not  forget  that,  whatever  the  idealised  body  may  Kdj. '  ""^ 
be,  bodies,  as  they  belong  to  us,  are  far  from  being 
instances  of  a  perfect  divine  workmanship.  Most 
in  the  nude  are  ngly  and  the  finest  ofFend  sBBthetic 
ideals.  What  can  you  expect  *  Helen  of  Troy  is 
built  round  a  "  digestive  tube  "  ;  the  past  of  the 
mean  coelenterates  is  with  ne  still !  These  bodies,  too, 
lack  a  sufficiency  of  means  of  self -repair,  are  seldom 
loDf;  at  their  best,  and  are  unequal  to  the  stresses 
which  "  history "  asks  of  them  and  which  the 
"  plan  "  seems  to  have  overlooked.  The  "  mortality 
of  occupations  "^  is  instructive  in  this  respect, 
and  presents  a  problem  which,  at  any  rate,  will 
prove  very  difficult  to  meet.  Birth  and  death, 
squalid  at  best,  are  worse  often  than  the  horrors  of 

■  £y.  Dr  J.  T.  Ariidge,  The  Hygiene,  Ditvues  and  MorlaJUs 
of  Oecupalioiu. 
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Roosevelt's  Br&ziliwi  forests.  Bactesial  ajid  proto- 
\  zoan  peets  are  insufficiently  guarded  againat.  ftmr, 
V  Preyer  tells  us,  is  the  first  primitive  emotion  in  the 
order  of  appearance  in  the  child  ;  this  and  Angtr 
both  precede  any  show  of  affection  ;  telling  indica- 
tions, indeed,  of  the  hard  road  which  the  stock  tias 
had  to  tread.  Bat,  despite  this  commanding  posi- 
tion of  Fear,  it  will  be  found  that  the  body's  actions, 
which  it  prompts,  have  been  LnBufficiently  cH^&niaed. 
The  following  excerpt  from  Moseo  is  cited  from 
James : — 

"  The  graver  the  peril  becomes  the  more  do  the 
reactions  which  are  positively  harmful  to  the  uumsi 
prevail  in  number  and  inefficacy.  We  already 
saw  that  the  trembling  and  the  palsy  made  it  in- 
capable of  flight  or  defence  ;  we  have  also  con- 
vinced  ourselves  that  in  the  most  decisive  momenta 
^  of  danger  we  are  less  able  to  see  (or  to  think)  than 
when  we  are  tranquil.  In  faoe  of  such  facts  we 
must  admit  that  the  phenomena  of  fear  cannot  all 
be  accounted  for  by  '  selection.'  Their  extreme 
degrees  are  morbid  jAenomena  vAich  show  an  imper- 
fection in  the  organism.  We  might  almost  say  tiat 
Nature  had  not  been  able  to  frame  a  sabstance 
which  should  be  excitable  enough  to  compose  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  yet  which  shoaM 
not  be  BO  excited  by  exceptional  stimulation 
as  to  overstep  in  its  reactions  those  physiolo^c^ 
bounds  which  are  useful  to  the  conservation  of  the 
orgMiism."  ^ 

Mountaineers  ore  well  aware  of  this  danger  of 

nervous  failure  when  efficiency  is  most  wanted.   It 

■  W.  Jamee,  Prindplea  of  PaycknUogy,  iL  4S3. 
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tells  its  own  tale.    There  ace  anperior  organismB, 
but  how  many  ? 

"  Thronghoat  Asia,"  observes  Mill,  "and  for- ■nia^pkn- 
merly  in  most  European  countries  in  which  the  J^,^'"'*"^ 
labouring  classes  were  not  in  personal  bondage, 
there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer  of  population  bat 
death."  Let  those  who  include  this  in  a  "plan" 
defend  it  as  beet  they  may.  The  "  divinity  of 
meaaore"  is  lost  to  view.  Tliere  is  no  virtue  in 
mere  struggle  which  may  suppress  superior  characters 
of  the  ideal  sort  cemoraelessly,  and  drench  the 
BorvivoTB  with  a  common  misery.  What  have  ovier- 
multiplication  and  famine,  for  instance,  done  to 
better  the  evolution  of  the  Indian  ryot  i  And 
why  do  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  hungry  swarms 
S,  show  themselves  exceptionally  prolific  to  the  hurt 
of  the  rest  1 

Tom  now  to  the  "mind"  of  man,  in  which  SirTii*"pUB" 
W.   Hamilton  saw  the  only  great  possession  he"^ji^"»of 
owna.    We  do  not  accept  the  belief  in  an  entity  '°*'^ 
"  mind,"  preferring  to  discuss  a  wider  ab'eara  of  ex- 
perience  in  which  the  processes  and  results,  attri- 
buted to  "  mind,"  occur.     But  in  conformity  with 
a  usage,  not  yet  fully  revised,  we  will  take  over 
Hamilton's  "  mind  "  and  note  some  of  the  features 
which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the 
"  plan." 

To  begin  with  pleasures  and  pains,  it  would  seem 
that  human  lives  are  weighted,  here  and  now,  in 
the  direction  of  pain.  We  are  not  defending  pessi- 
mism, but  we  are  obliged  to  be  open  to  the  facts. 
Wnndt  pointe  out  that  the  gamut  of  pleasure  is 
less  rich  than  (hat  of  pain.  And  Grant  Allen  tells 
37 
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US  that  "  masEuve  plecumie  can  seUom  or  nera- 
attain  the  intensity  of  masmve  pain,  becsose  tlte 
organism  can  be  brought  down  to  almost  any  point 
of  inanition  or  exhaustion,  but  in  efficient  waking 
cannot  be  raised  very  high  above  the  average. 
Similarly  any  special  organ  or  plexos  of  nerves  can 
nndei^o  any  amount  of  violent  disruption  or  wasting 
away,  giving  rise  to  extremely  acute  pains ;  but 
organs  are  very  seldom  so  highly  nurtured  and  so 
long  deprived  of  their  appropriate  stimulation  as 
to  give  rise  to  very  acute  pleasures."  *  Schopen- 
haaex  points  out  how  poor  is  the  list  of  pleasures 
in  Dante's  Paradiae  compared  with  the  puns  of 
the  Inferno.  Bante  wanted  to  depict  the  home  of 
Beatrice  in  Rowing  colours,  but  he  lacked  the 
materials  so  abundant  when  terrors  were  being 
described.  Organic  pain,  again,  viewed  as  a  pro- 
tective device,  is  largely  stupid.  "  Pain,  that 
*  vigiUmt  sentinel '  of  the  advocates  of  final  causes, 
remains  dumb,  or  only  warns  us  when  the  evfl  is 
(A  long  standing  or  irremediable.  Nay,  more,  it 
often  misleads  us  as  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease. 
Examples  of  false  localisations  abound." '  The 
emotions  and  paesiooa — the  momentary  waves  uid 
the  lasting  swell  of  our  affective  lives — teem  with 
monstrous  growths.  The  sexual  emotion  is  a  good 
instance  in  point ;  the  drive  here  being,  it  is  thought 
by  mtmy  biologists,  connected  with  the  excessive 
production  of  sexual  elements  in  lower  ancestisl 
organisms.*  A  fierce  turge  harries  and  woiseiu 
hnman  social  life  lai^y  because  an  origiiial  im- 
petus, once  useful,  persists  obstinately  and  im- 

^  Physiologioed  AesOetics,  p.  107. 

*  C!f.  Qeddee  and  ThomaoD,  Stx,  pp.  SO-1. 
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tionally  ;  i.e.  with  no  purpoeiTe  value  to  the  speoiee. 
So  strong  is  this  urge,  that,  as  Freud  and  others 
have  shown,  repression  ol  it,  on  the  spar  of  the 
"  higher  moraUty,"  may  have  injuriooB  effects  on 
body  and  mind ;  another  most  notable  instance  of 
the  character  of  the  "  plan,"  and  one  exceedingly 
iQconvenient  for  conent  theology. 

The  much  condemned  savagery  of  many  com-'™|'|^p^^ 
mmuties  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  pressure  of  the  !□>  of  H>in«s 
older  struggle  for  existence  and  a  legacy  all  too 
eai^y  called  into  use.  Let  us  remember  Bain's 
words  ahout  sympathy  and  apply  them.  "  If  we 
were  on  all  occasions  touched  with  the  unhappi- 
nesB  of  others  immediately  and  remotely  springing 
from  our  conduct,  if  sympathy  were  perfect  and  un- 
failing— ^we  could  hardly  ever  omit  doing  what  waa 
right."  Aye :  if  our  actions  were  guided  by  intelli- 
gence like  that  of  Plato's  phUosopher-kings  I  But 
the  straggle,  which  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
"  plan,"  haa  tended  to  suppress  ande  sympathies,  artd, 
eoHsequenUy,  to  this  eaient,  to  misoreate  mankind.  Men 
saw  their  rivals  too  much  from  the  outside,  as  mere 
obstadea  to  their  getting  what  they  wanted.  Hinc 
iUae  JacrimcE  /  There  result  abominations  of  "  fright- 
folness  "  such  as  the  following.  "  The  cannibal 
tribes,  which  are  not  the  lowest  but  represent  the 
highest  development  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Congo  valley,  often  stick  the  living  victim  full  of 
bamboo  skewers  to  pre-empt  portions  of  the  meat 
before  slaughter."  ^  This  is  an  instance  only  of 
numberless  atrocities  which  figure  in  the  long  history 
of  man    as    military  tyrant,   "  boss,"   persecutor, 

*  ^DbwotQi  Palis,  "  Ori^  of  PnniBhineat,"  Initr*.  JownuA 
<!/£(iUc«,  October  1914. 
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Blave-owner,  animal  toitnxer,  and  exploiter  ol  belp- 
less  weakness.  The  "  religion  of  Talonr,"  acclumed 
to-day,  ia  an  echo  of  this  bestiality.  Yon  cannot 
expect  angels  to  eme^^  aaddenly  from  a  W(»ld- 
order  such  as  oars,  uid  yon  ought  to  ccmdemn  the 
said  order  at  least  as  bitterly  as  yon  do  the  oppreeaera 
which  it  has  generated.  Even  the  parental  emotiona 
are  not  securely  enthroned.  There  had  to  be  a 
"  childien's  charter "  for  modem  England,  so 
numerooB  were  the  parents  debased  by  their  own 
or  ancestral  struggles.  The  past  sniges  ap  petost- 
ently  lihe  an  opened  hell.  Even  the  normally  kind 
mother,  tending  her  childien,  has  felt  "  a  ciavisg 
which  she  r^ards  with  horror,  to  stick  pins  into 
them,  or  even  to  cut  their  throats."  *  In  parte 
of  Africa  the  natives  revel  in  torturing  a  wounded 
animal ;  boys,  as  every  one  knows,  take  readily 
to  cruelty.  And,  as  Dr  Stanley  Hall  writes,  "Wlo 
that  is  honest  and  has  true  self-knowledge  will  not 
confess  to  recognising  in  his  own  soul  the  germB 
and  possibilities  of  about  ev&cy  crime,  vice,  insanity, 
superstition  and  folly  in  conduct  ever  heard  of  t . . . 
Barbaric  and  animaJ  traits  and  instincts  joetle 
and  mix  with  each  other  in  leaderlees  mobs  of 
impression.  Reason  makes  in  every  age  enors 
almost  as  colossal  as  superstition  witii  which  it  is 
often  veined."  '  Of  such  stuff  is  much  of  tlie 
"  mind  "  said  to  be  thrust  upon  us  by  the  "  plao." 

w  Man  as  reasoner  ia  equally  faulty — meaning  by 
"  reason "  the  processes  which  conspire  to  infer- 
ence. No  one  of  any  weight  takes  more  tiian  ten 
per  cent,  of  reasoners  seriously,  if  they  step  beyond 

*  Crime  and  Jiuam^,  Dr  Merder,  p.  35. 

*  AdokKOKe,  ToL  il  p.  68. 
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t>heir  narrow  pales  of  buainesB ;  the  man  who  held 
t,ha,t  "  strong  drink  most  be  the  cause  of  strength  " 
is  by  no  meane  a  bad  representative  of  democracy's 
logic.  The  power  to  reason  clearly,  as  a  workaday 
teet-diflcussion  of  Free  Trade,  God,  or  the  Origin  of 
Species  will  show,  is  quite  a  rare  quality.  The 
panegyric  of  man  by  Sbakespecuv,  "  How  noble  in 
reason  t  "  applies  at  best  only  to  the  very  elect  in 
their  best  moments — in  other  moments  their  reason- 
ing may  lead  nations  and  individuals  utterly  astray. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  "  plan  "  contains  reasoning  as 
a  merely  experimental  and  falhble  process,  which 
few  only  can  conduct  brilliantly  and  which  very 
many  bun^  continually.  For  this  cause  a  text- 
book of  logic  always  deals  elaborately  with 
"  faOacies,"  though  the  logicians,  when  they  come 
to  deal  with  philosophy,  science,  or  prcbctioal  life, 
sin  freely  in  the  direction  of  these  fallacies  them- 
selves. To  crown  the  situation  we  have  the 
lunatics  and  feeble-minded,  an  inexplicable  output 
of  the  Hegelian  "  Logical  fieason,"  which  com- 
prises all  I  According  to  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Control  under  the  Afental  Deficiency  Act  lunatics 
are  increasing  in  England :  110,166  insane  persons 
gibbered  to  the  trinmph  of  the  "  plan "  in  this 
country  on  January  1,  1915. 

These  are  grim  reflections,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  laid.  We  are  not  urging  them  as  pessimists, 
but  with  intent  to  proffer  indications  that  current 
inadequate  renderings  of  the  "  plan "  will  not 
suffice.  You  cannot  explain  these  actual  happen- 
ings, if  you  steer  by  current  theology.  And  there 
is  no  idealistic  Absolutism,  Hegelian  or  other,  which 
can  meet  the  difficulties  sampled.    Let  us  give  two 
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illiiBtrationB  of  aham  aolatuHis  which  at  best  cover 
only  part  of  the  field,  and  which  are  untenable  evtax 
there, 

H^et  warns  as  against  a  euperfici^  view  of 
history — the  "  Blanghter-bench."  That  which  is 
unfolding  iteelf  is  the  Idba  ox  Spirit  which  mores 
to  aelf-oomprehension  and  freedom,  "  nsicg "  the 
selfish  pasaions  of  men  and  incidentally  martyring 
the  elect.  It  does  not  ccmsider  the  well-being  of 
the  individuals  thus  used.  Now  we  wfil  not  press 
the  point  here  as  to  how  Spirit  can  make  any  move 
of  this  kind,  seeing  that  time-succeasioD,  in  the 
Hegelian  system,  is  unreal.  We  have  dealt  witb 
that.  We  will  aak  (1)  in  what  manner  can  the 
general  view  of  Spirit,  taken  by  Hegel,  be  defended 
to  the  dodging  of  the  innumerable  aboniinatioiu 
which  obtain  in  the  detail  of  finite  lives  !  There  is 
DO  escape  from  this  detail  which  must  be  accounted 
for,  must  be  explained  satisfactorily  to  the  ciilic. 
A  whole,  whose  parts  are  evil,  cannot  itself  be 
'  perfect,  as  Dr  Schiller  has  urged  appositely.  Is 
not  the  movement  of  the  Moloch-lDEA,  with  its 
idle  aim,  bought  at  the  cost  of  "  n^ligible  "  crea- 
tures who  are  not  supposed  to  count  ?  And  is 
not  this  ideal  of  philosophy  an  echo  of  those  barbaric 
days  when  the  king  was  held  to  be  the  only  power 
of  genuine  worth,  and  fus  slaves,  the  community, 
so  much  fodder  for  battle  f , 

(2)  The  sdfish  passions  "  used  "  cannot  poeably 
all  be  made  to  conspire  to  the  glory  of  Spirit.  Gille 
de  Betz,  who  violated  and  slew  hnndreda  of  chUdroi 
in  his  castle,  the  Peraian  king  who  collected  loads 
of  eyes  as  Tamerlane  did  skulls,  the  black  tynuits 
who  tortured  for  Ju-ju  worship,  and  drovee  of  like 
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{olk,  h&ve  done  nothing  of  any  value  tat  the  divine 
naes.  They  are  outeide  this  absurd  scheme  of  the 
study,  and  yet  each  viotim  of  deviky,  negligible  as 
Btate-philosophers  may  think  him,  was  conscious, 
and,  in  that  respect,  the  peer  of  the  Idba  itself. 

This  Theodicy  does  not  even  apply  to  most  of 
the  diffiooltiea  which  we  adduced  just  now. 

A  similar  Moloch  Absolute  is  defended  by  Boyoe :  Bojoe. 
"  God  who  here  in  me  alms  at  what  I  now  tempor- 
arily miss,  not  only  possesses  in  the  eternal  world 
the  goal  after  which  I  strive,  but  comes  to  possess 
it  even  through  and  because  of  my  sorrow  .  .  . 
in  the  Absolute  I  am  fulfilled."  Here,  again,  there 
is  a  real  time-process  implied.  But  that  Qod 
should  possess  the  goal  toward  which  Oille  de 
Ketz  and  black  torturers  strove  is  a  thought  that 
seems  not  quite  encouraging.  And,  when  stirred 
by  high  endeavour,  I  dc^re  to  work  primarily  for 
myself  and  other  finite  beings  for  whom  the  harvest 
shall  be  assured,  not  for  the  Absolute,  on  the  watch, 
Uke  a  capitalist,  to  exploit  my  slavish  life.  The 
history  of  the  past  is  not  sufficiently  inspiring  to 
lore  us  to  sacrifice — for  the  Absolute. 

What  jungles  of  evil  lie  outside  this  narrow  type 
of  solution  1 

Steps  towakd  a  Solution  or  thb  Biddlb  ov 
Evil 
§  4.  "  Evil "  or  "  ill "  is  a  term  of  great  width  of 
application.  It  includes  pains,  specially  associated 
with  the  state  of  the  body,  and  called  sometimes, 
accordingly,  "  physical "  ;    it  has  to  include  rudi- 
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mentaty  painful  p^ohioal  life  even  in  deptits  such 
as  are  peopled  by  the  Nocleare  and  other  Bnb-amnul 
sratient  agents ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  i&  a  label 
which  might  be  applied,  e.g.,  to  teaching,  rumour, 
religioD,  the  weather,  diink,  a  law,  an  etiiical  in- 
jonction,  a  custom,  a  epeciee,  a  man,  town,  nations, 
or  the  entire  world-process.  Many  have  coa- 
aidered  the  world-proceea  as  an  evil  that  ought  not 
to  be  ;  others  have  aaked  whethra  Clod,  if  a  reality, 
might  not  be  evil.  Again,  there  is  a  special  esthetic 
evil  of  ugliness  ;  there  are  mcwal  evils  of  wholly 
private  harbomiiig  and  many  otliers.  We  sunnise 
at  once  that  a  term,  used  thus  widely,  ma;  be 
treacherous  ;  is  capable  of  being  bandied  about 
at  haphazard  by  cloud-makers.  And  we  are  ri^t. 
Having  noticed  this  width  of  application,  we  shall 
be  prepared  for  a  correspondingly  wide  "  sdutim." 
With  this  prefatory  warning  let  as  get  to  bnaoees. 
The  clue  is  already  in  our  hands. 

In  moving  toward  a  solution,  we  are  enabled 
to  say  something  unhesitatingly  at  once.  There 
can  be  no  evil  in  the  Cosmic  Imaginatioa  con- 
sidered apart  from  creative  episodee.  Tim  ooean 
of  the  infinite,  the  "activity  of  rest,"  the  static 
conservative  backgrotmd  (A  t^e  time-process,  is 
devoid  of  conflict ;  is,  consequently,  what,  in  Indian 
phraseology,  we  might  call  knowledge  (imagmftl) 
and  bliss ;  the  joy  eternal,  the  ipipyeia  axuniffia^ 
whose  delight  is  aa  perfect  as  its  perfect  imsginal 
life. 

Evil,  in  fine,  belongs,  and  can  belong,  only  to 
the  time-procees.  It  implies  unrest,  multiplicity, 
chuige,   conflict,    thwarting,    with    the  attendut 
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varietiee  of  pain.  How,  then,  came  it  to  arise  in 
connection  with  time-procese  at  all  ?  How  came 
this  creatiTO  ctumging  to  include  conflict  ?  We  are 
reducing  the  riddle  to  a  not  intolerable  form. 

Evil  is  bom  with  the  change  which  we  discussed  iiMbirUi  of 
under  "  The  Creative  Appulse."    And  we  b^jn 
DOW  to  perceive  why.    But  before  going  farther 
let  us  recall  a  few  points  about  pleasure  and  pain 
which  are  relevant  to  developments  in  view. 

Heasure  in  its  very  many  kinds  (variously  labelled 
ecstatic,  joyful,  beatific,  delightful,  etc.  etc.,  down 
to  mere  agreeableness  of  a  colour,  taste,  visceral 
sensation,  or  muscular  tension,  etc.)  is  the  mark  of 
free  or  furthered  psychical  activity  or  life.  Fain 
marks  conflict,  thwarting,  discord  between  two  or 
more  agents,  or  between  two  or  more  aspects  or 
contents  in  the  psyohical  life  of  a  single  a^nt. 
It  is  the  feeling  which  attends  all  unresolved 
conflicts  in  any  quarter,  whether  in  what  we  call 
"  inoi^nic  Nature,"  in  our  own  Uves,^  or  beyond. 
WhenevOT  there  are  conflicts,  pain  will  be  felt  by 
all  the  sentient  ^ente  whose  lives  are  fAtmrted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  thereby.  Apart  from  thwart- 
ing of  one  kind  or  another  there  can  be  no  evil 
with  its,  for  sentient  agents,  implicated  pain. 

Evil  is  implicated  with  this  pain  and  this  thwart- 
ing of  confliot.    It  is  a  label  which  conveys  our 

*  Needless  almost  to  obserro  that  the  ioterreUtionB  of  the 
difierent  levels  of  sentient  sgentd  greatJy  oomplioste  the  facta. 
Thus  the  pains  I  feel  in  mj  nennlgia  belong  also  in  some  maiinnr 
to  the  minor  sentients  of  mj  nerve-oentree,  and  the  boitowb  of 
WerUier  maj  belong  also  somehow  to  the  ezperienoei  of  a  god. 
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resentment.  The  monster  indicated  ought  not  to 
be  ;  there  is  a  sympathetic  revolt  of  aentients  who 
feel  their  prospectB  menaced.  Evil  ia  a  labd  for 
that  which  is  or  brings  pain,  but  it  coTraB  also 
marrings,  frustratings,  thwartinga  of  developmeDt 
which  are  often  mach  wider  than  the  imfdied  painful 
ThatwotrMt  feeling.  There  is  evil  in  two  very  important  con- 
trasted fields :  (1)  that  of  the  thwarting  which  takes 
place  amid  the  multiplicity  of  a  World-System,  and 
(2)  that  of  the  discordant  World-System  itedf 
regarded  as  a  whole.  An  evil  of  the  first  sort,  of 
local  significance  only,  is  illuBtrated  by  a  clash  of 
sentient  agents,  like  two  wolves  which  oppose  and 
thwart  one  another,  by  my  experience  of  a  bom, 
disappointment,  or  disease.  These  trivial  details 
melt  into  the  yeast  of  cosmic  change.  They  mait 
quasi-purposive  and  purposive  activities,  oa  the 
small  scale,  that  cross  and  clash  with  one  another. 
An  evil  of  cosmic  importance  would  arise,  were  any 
very  powerful  s^itient  or  groups  of  sentieots  to 
prove  capable  of  opposing  and  thwarting  the 
immanent  purpose  which  guides  the  imaginal 
World-System  itself.  Evil,  however,  on  a  cosmic 
scale  exists  at  this  moment,  seeing  that  "  our " 
entire  World-System,  ever  since  the  Metaphysical 
Fall,  has  been  a  prey  to  internal  confiiet  and  tiwiaTiitig. 
Creation,  pain  being  the  mark  of  such  conflict,  has 
been  well  described  as  grooming  and  tiavailing. 
It  is  liter^y  in  evil  phase.  But  it  makes,  tbroogh 
unrest  that  denies  a  halt,  toward  some  harmooions 
consummation  in  which  evil,  as  we  experi«)ce  it, 
can  have  no  place.  Evil  seems  to  haunt  Aoosmism, 
%.e.  the  not  yet  surmounted  riot  of  anarchy  and 
chance  which  succeeded  the  creative  appulse.  It 
will  vanish  when  the  perfect,  i.e,  the  "  compl^iety 
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made  "  cosmos,  which  requires  no  farther  changing, 
has  come. 

We  have  lamented  the  fates  of  finite  sentients  Th*  TMpoui- 
ground  small  in  the  mills  of  creation.    We  baTeurt^ofeviL 
pictured  them  too  much  as  victims  on  whom  some 
extraneous  necessity  has  been  thmst.    Bat  a  refer- 
ence to  Chapter  IV.  will  remedy  this  attitude. 

Why  did  the  World-Idea  fall  apart  into  that 
warring  multiplicity  which  is  the  presupposition  of 
evil  BJid  all  its  pain  f  It  fell  apart  because  of  the 
origin  of  finite  aejitient  agents  tfiemaelves ;  sentients 
into  which  a  great  conscious  appulse  divided  itself 
(Chap.  TV.  §§  2,  3).  The  victimiser  and  the  victima 
are  the  same  reality  in  its  transformative  or  crea- 
tive life.  This  is  a  tremendous  truth.  The  evils, 
to  which  eentieots  are  heirs,  are  the  price  paid  for 
their  appearance  on  the  field  of  creation  with  its 
indefinite  poaaibilitiee  of  growth.  Exactly.  But 
the  truth  lies  even  beyond  this  in  the  direction 
stated  above.  The  appulse  has  divided  itself 
amot^  the  sentients  ;  ia  itsdf  in  the  adventures  of 
the  great,  but  also  terrible,  romance.  And  sub- 
ordinate explanations  of  evil  must  all  take  account 
of  this  commanding  fact.  A  creative  episode  is 
an  experiment,  and  you  cannot  expect  experiments 
in  an  imaginal  world  to  be  without  surprises. 

Schopenhauer  had  the  glimpse  when  he  wrote  sebopaniuner 
that  the  fundamental  evil  was  the  forsaking  of  its  mi^ii^^ 
unity  by  the  "  Will,"  whence  plural  individuals, 
stmggle    and    misery.    But    he    overlooked    that 
unity  may  be  foraakeu  in  this  manner  in  the  cases  . 
of   indefinitely    numerous  World-Systems    besides 
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oon,  and  that  the  creative  evolntions  commenoed 
are,  perhaps,  in  the  long  ran,  eminently  to  be 
desired.  These  evoliitions  occur  because  they 
embody  immanMit  purpose,  s^ninging  not  from 
"  blind  Will,"  but  from  imAgimtl  activity  that 
lUxiTii,  builds  better  than  we  wot.  The  facts,  fftvoonng 
vAOtajixtd  Sohopenhauer'a  pessimism,  turn  on  this.  The  self- 
JI^^J^*^  differentiation  of  the  Woiid-Idea  into  elements  of 
'■v"^  overt  "  n^atioo  "  and  conflict  is  enforced  hj  the 
arising  within  it  of  multiple  sentient  agenta  as 
described  in  Chapter  IV.  Hence  the  struggle  which 
conditions  inorganic  evolution.  The  continuation  of 
struggle  into  o^anic  Natuie  and  beyond  brings 
with  it  the  various  abominatiouB  of  which  we  had 
to  make  mention.  Now  Schopenhauer  r^ards 
these  evils  as  unmasking  the  character  of  a  radically 
evil  world.  But  it  is  tme  to  say  that  they  are 
incidents,  in  large  part  neither  foreseen  nor  fore- 
seeable, which  must  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  great 
adventure. 

Howinucin-  Imagination  creates,  scattering  at  onoe  roeee  and 
^SiwhM  thorns.  And  here  we  reach  an  important  subordinate 
l^Uw/^  truth.  It  is  not  inu^jining  in  the  f<H7n  of  the  un- 
divided World-Idea  which  is  responsible  for  the 
appalling  details  of  Nature  "  red  in  tooth  and 
daw."  O^anio  evolution  is  largely  the  field  <rf 
an  imagining  that  has  run  amok.  We  have  to 
recur  to  the  conception  of  local  creative  initaatiTes 
and  we  shall  at  once  perceive  why.  The  initial 
conflict  has  divided  the  World-Idea  against  ite^, 
thon^  its  continnity  is  far  from  being  wholly  Iwt. 
What  ensues  T  Its  members,  reciprocally  inter- 
acting, show  in  these  interactions  the  ip"'£™J 
initiative  of  their  source.    And  this  initiative  is 
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l>ent  to  sabserve  local  oBes  in  the  straggle  tot  exjtst- 
enoe.  Anything,  howeveT  giini,  in  the  way  of  a 
"  variation "  may  appear,  provided  it  can  find 
physical  snpport  and  furthers  the  or^niam's  life. 
Parasite,  tiger,  butcher-bird,  mamba,  python,  spider, 
scorpion,  are  evolved — these  local  creative  initiatives 
stop  at  nothing.  Organic  Nature  in  these  fell 
modes  is  like  a  nightmare  which  takes  command 
of  a  dreamer  unable  to  control  his  dreaming.  The 
deftly-built  insect,  which  destroys  a  superior  form 
with  tortures,  is  not  the  work  of  a  God  who  may  be 
charged  quite  gratuitously  with  crime.  It  is  created 
by  local  initiative,  whose  experiments  Natural  Selec- 
tion favours  or  casts  to  the  heap. 

Such  initiatives,  issuing  in  structures  which  are  BoitiUb 
continued  into  instincts,  tend,  on  their  conservative  ^^t^th^ 
Bide,  to  entrench  themselves  and  to  endure,  long  ™™  °^  *<*-*V' 
after  their  original  uses  have  lapsed,  in  heredity. 
The  ape  gibbers  yet  through  the  thinker.    We  of 
Buooessful  mankind  catch  horrible  echoes  from  the 
past  breaking  upon  our  intellectual  and  affective 
lives.     The  dark  past,  lingering  in  the  present,  dies 
hard,  and  cannot  be  transformed  utterly  in  our 
little  day.    The  persistent  is  clearly  not  always  the 
excellent.    And  the  higher  morality  ought  always 
to  bethink  itself  of  means  whereby  such  legacies, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  shall  be  modified  into  nobler 
forms. 

Certain  modem  ideals  such  as  the  "  religion  of  The  "mImou 
TOlour,"  the  supremacy  of  might,  and  the  like,  '^     °°^' 
derive    from    the    abyss.    They    are  the    cult  of 
men  who  are  unable  to  find  their  way  forward  in 
philoBophy,  and,  having  to  do  something,  end  by 
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retiaoing  their  steps  to  the  past.  Of  such  is  the 
metzachean  and  militarist.  Such  attitadee,  irfien 
not  errors  doe  to  ignonmoe,  are  Bpiritoal  crimes ; 
they  call  apon  the  nov  relatively  free  individa&l  to 
fix  the  evil  of  the  old  order  which  has  to  pass  awa;. 

Qodudtha  We  can  detect,  in  a  general  way,  the  conditioiis 
initiMiTM. "  l>y  which  God  was  and  is  limited.  Qod  is  ncpt  a 
static,  immutable  entity,  but  grows  ;  ia  the  con- 
scious life  of  this  World-System  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  called  a  whole.  But  this  great  life  doee  not 
subordinate  fully,  or,  perhaps,  as  yet  even  include, 
a3l  the  creative  powers  which  have  a  plaoe  in  tlie 
said  System.  It  is  conditioned  by  the  history 
and  the  existing  character  of  the  System  which, 
like  my  own  body,  comprises  minor  sentient  ageote, 
and,  like  that  body,  is  not  just  clay  for  the  potter 
to  be  moulded  at  wiQ.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  fta 
to  what  precise  excellences  and  what  d^reee  of 
•them  characterise  this  exalted,  but  still  evolviDg 
ajid  finite,  power.  But  we  are  clear  that  God  is 
in  a  position  to  be  men's  Great  Ally ;  and  that  for 
many  is  of  supreme  moment.^ 

wii*  wa  DMd  God  enjoys  the  great^t  local  initiative  of  all 
th*  World-  sentienta  in  the  World-System.  But  the  creative 
^5^^"^  process  of  this  entire  System  has  been  distrusted  by 
God.  many,  nay,  condemned  by  some  as  incurably  evjL 

The  thought  of  God  straggling  vainly  in  the  meshes 
of  such  a  net  would  be  oppressive.    It  is  uncalled  itx. 

The  creative  process  on  the  grand  scale  has  to 

comprise  God's  and  other  creative  initiatives.  It 

generates  much   which,  judged  by   standards  of 

»  Ch«q>.  VLS3,  "God." 
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perfection,  is  intolerable.    Agreed,    But  what  of 
that !     The  dynamic  of  creation,  as  we  saw  long 
&go,  transforms  a  given  situation,  the  plasticity  of 
-w^hich  is  limited.    The  story  of  creation  is  not  that 
of  a  magical  production  of  perfection  oot  of  the 
void.     It  is  one  of  the  slow  overcoming  of  the  "  funda-  Onatfon  i*  the 
mental  evU  "  of  the  Metaphysical  FaU  ;  an  evil  which  oi^u  m  the 
ifl  to  be  altered,  and  altered  as  far  on  the  way  to  ^^"""^ 
perfection  as  conditions  allow.     On  these  lines  we 
can  understand  why  Nature  may  be  at  once  un- 
eatisfactory  and  yet  the  best  possible  Nature  of 
its  sort.    Given  the  "  fundamental  evil,"  nothing 
better,  perhaps,  could  have  been  accomplished  than 
what  actufiUy  has  been  done.    Do  you  ask  why  the 
"  fundamental  evU  "  itself  occurred  t     Our  reply 
has  been  given  in  advance ;   but  may  be  put  in  a 
new  way.    The  very  "  evil,"  implied  by  the  genesis  WhWi  b  not 
of  a  plurality  of  sentientB,  will  become  a     good    uSohopra- 
in    the  Divine   Event  consummating    the  world- J^J^J^*- 
process.    There  is  no  way,   save  through  initiaW^o^- 
conflicts,  to  perfection.    If  this  be  so,  it  remains 
for  the  creative  process  to  turn  the  conflicts  them- 
selves to  the  best  possible  account.    And  this,  so  far 
as  my  poor  judgment  avails  me,  is  what  comes 
to  pass. 

Thus  the  overcoming  of  the  fundamental  evil 
is  also  the  creative  evolution  of  a  World-System. 
But  the  number  of  "  loose "  agents  with  local 
initiatives  is  indefinitely  great ;  and  the  overrulii^ 
of  tbem,  in  order  to  the  best  possible  total  creative 
achievement,  is  the  titanic  task.  The  System, 
working  as  a  more  or  less  broken  whole,  is  condi- 
tioned inevitably  by  the  happenings  which  tf^e 
place  in  the  detail  of  ite  members,  just  as  I,  despite 
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ftU  my  high  porposes,  am  conditknied  by  wbftt 
goes  on  among  the  minor  aentientH  of  my  ignonnt 
body.  What  wonder  that  little  or  nothing  in  the 
world  of  ezperienoe  aeems  good  enongh  to  last,  and 
that  it  ia  seldom  actual  achievement  in  Nature, 
bat  rather  possibUitia  suggested  by  snch  acluere- 
ment,  which  make  appeal  to  the  idealistic  pfailo' 
Bopher  and  the  mystic.  Splendid  in  aspects  as  is 
Natore,  in  others  it  is  sqaalid,  horrible,  and  ntean. 
It  is  not  yet  a  perfect  poem  of  the  Cosmic  Ima^na- 
tion.  It  retains  still,  at  any  rate  on  this  phyacal 
level  of  reality,  the  character  of  a  baocbantac  god. 
Bat  ite  snggeetions  carry  as  far,  and  we  bdieve  <» 
good  grounds  that  the  future  will  snrpass  even  our 
fairest  dreams,  and  that  things,  in  fine,  are  monng 
slowly  toward  a  Divine  Event. 

uiMMktkoi,  We  seem  able  to  account,  then,  in  a  genual  way 
rnpuonof  toT  the  stopiditieH,  failures,  nglinesses  and  sheet 
~'~'~  abominations  that  mar  Nature,  which  ia  the  "garment 
of  Ood  "  only  in  the  sense  that  it  robes  the  finite 
conscious  Power  allied  with  onr  particular  World- 
System.  Nature,  as  we  saw,  has  fallen  away  from 
the  activity  of  rest,  is  a  '*  corruption  of  eternity," 
and  generates  things  monstroaa,  odious,  and  terrible 
in  its  fall.  The  corruption  of  imagining  incklaital 
to  this  fall  introduces  the  dark  side  of  creatini. 
And  misoreatjon,  inevitable  at  the  ontset,  is  oon- 
tinaed,  as  we  observe  doily,  in  the  purposive  life  of 
man  himself.  The  dark  initiative  of  man  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  vaguely  as  "  evil  intdlectuality  "i  '^ 
is  just  miacreating  itnaginal  initiative.  Imaginatiu) 
is  the  plastic  power  that  shapes  "adaptive  actioiu/' 
and  originates  even  our  internal  conceptual  poesee- 
sions  or  instruments  themselves. 
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§  5.  Having  dealt  with  the  "fundamental  evil," The DtuiMtion 
let  Ds  consider  further  a  connected  topic  already  ^^^^^ 
mentioned.  Conflicts  being  ineTitable,  creative  '^"• 
prooeae  must "  use  "  them  subtly  to  mediate  achieve- 
ment beyond  themselves,  thus  eonvertijtg  slowly  an 
original  evil,  so  far  as  is  possible,  into  a  good.  A 
very  interesting  and  instructive  case  of  this  ntilisa- 
ti(»i  is  presented  in  the  story  of  War.  Despite  the 
floods  of  futile  misery  involved,  we  can  see  that 
this  kind  of  conflict  has  been  made  to  subserve  cer- 
tain ends  not  contemplated  by  those  who  took  part 
in  it.  The  story  of  War  is  instructive  in  another 
regard.  It  illustrates  the  danger  of  making  general 
statements.  The  assertions  "War  is  bad,"  "War 
ia  good,"  "  War  is  a  biological  necessity,"  "  War 
clears  the  air,"  "  War  enriches  a  community," 
"  Wttt  improves  physique,"  "  War  invigorates  oar 
spiritual  health,"  etc.,  may  be  true  and  untrue  at 
difierent  times.    Let  us  look  closer. 

Wars,  as  attempts  of  armed  clans,  tribes,  com- 
munities to  impose  their  wills  on  others  or  to  resist 
similar  aggression,  cannot  be  characterised  indis- 
criminately as  good  or  bad.    Starting  &om  the 
"  fundamental    evil "    Nature    and   History   have 
prolonged  ui  this,  as  in  other  spheres,  the  r^ime 
of  conflict.    But  the  prolongation  has  not  been  a 
reign  of  sheer  evil — the  evil  has  been  in  part,  though 
in  part  only,  converted  into  good.    The  evola-dnnio 
tion  of  beasts,  as  well  as  of   youthful  mankind,  Ibf^^^^ 
utilised  conflict.      Over-protected  archaic  species,  •n™"'"- 
sheltered  from  struggle,  did  not  keep  up  with  those 
whose  careers  of  adventure  evoked  fruitful  crea- 
tion, or  "  variation."    The  less  protected  and  less 
botdened  animal  freebooter,  moving  about  freely 
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and  never  quite  Becore  t^ainst  want  and  enemiea, 
was  throst  to  the  fore.  We  know  how  imperfeetly 
this  hard  school  has  done  ita  work  ;  we  know  wbat 
abomiuationfi  mark  its  records.  What  we  have 
to  not«,  also,  is  that  it  has  converted  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  ancient  conflicts  into  desirable  result. 

Disappearance  of  armed  conflict  in  the  eul;  stages 
of  human  evtdntion  would  have  meant  stagDa- 
tioD  or  degeneration.  Victorious  barbarians  throve 
exceedingly  alike  in  physique  and  possessions,  and 
reflected  their  joy  in  their  praises  of  frarriors  ead 
War.  Great  numbers  of  physically  inf^ior  con- 
querors and  conquered  were  swept  away  to  the 
Thvmn^  gain  of  the  future.  And,  aa  Spencer  tells,  the 
EI^^".  demands  of  war  furthered  primitive  industriea 
i^a.'nM^  and  the  formation  of  large  societies  with  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  thereby  rendered  practicable.  Habits 
of  discipline  and  subordination  were  foetered— a 
nascent  sense  of  duty  to  the  clan,  tribe,  or  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  a^;ressive  character 
of  the  warrior  must  prove  anti-social.  "  The  citizen, 
made  callous  by  the  killing  and  wounding  of  enemies, 
inevitably  brings  his  callousness  home  with  him." 
This  weakening  of  sympathy  demoralised.  Add 
that  the  need  of  guarding  gainst  reprisals  die* 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  community.  Hiis 
last  factor  of  economic  burden,  however,  has  risen 
into  dominating  significance  only  in  our  time. 

War  in  the  remote  past  was,  on  the  whole,  desir- 
able, though  it  carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  on 
inevitable  decline  from  usefulness.  If  we  Buppose 
a  superhuman,  able  to  regard  it  dispassionately  as 
an  instrument  of  evolution,  he  would  have  decided 
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in  ite  favour.  Had  he  been  a  beneficent  creative 
power,  able  to  intervene  in  the  course  of  History, 
he  would  have  made  use  of  it.  The  mischief  could 
be  made  to  yield  advantages. 

Let  us  Bkip  the  centuries  and  consider  the  problem  Wu  u  it 
as  it  confronts  us  to-day.  Defensive  wars  have  to-d«7.  it  u 
their  peculiar  sanction,  self-conservation.  They  ^^^ihMr 
remain  needful  should  cultural,  etc.,  values,  worth  ^'^ 
preservii^,  be  threatened,  or  even  the  mere  desire 
of  living  freely  rule  the  heart.  Degenerates  alone 
sacrifice  the  spiritual  gains  of  centuries  to  senti- 
ment, and  such  weaklings  are  best  cast  to  the  heap. 
Self-sacrifice  may  be  one  of  the  worst  vices.  The 
offensive,  war,  waged  in  a  moral  cause  and  in  a  noble 
spirit  against  barbarians  or  mischievous  peoples, 
who  hamper  progress,  cannot  be  impugned.  It  ia 
costly  :  excellent  things  axe  often  costly.  But  the 
offensive  war  between  superior  communities  is 
becoming  preposterous.  The  seeds  of  self-condem- 
nation, which  war  always  carried  in  itself,  are 
sprouting  in  this  area  skyward.  Like  so  many 
other  pests,  War  tends  to  move  toward  that  sheer 
evil  which  prompts  and  evokes  finally  a  new 
"  imaginal  solution  " — an  enforced  harmonising 
political  arrangement  which  will  abolish  it  When 
the  mutual  miseries  produced  are  sufficiently  shatter- 
ing and  are  felt  to  be  inevitably  so,  the  "  solution  " 
wUl  be  sought  for  and  found.  The  self-sufficienoy 
of  States  will  be  modified ;  they  will  replace  brawling 
with  moral  relatione. 

Old  truths  about  War  have  been  made  false  by  the 
transformations  of  the  time-process.  Thus  primitive 
barbarians  improved  their  physique,  secured  valu- 
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able  serfs,  women,  wealth,  and  showed  indastiul 
and  social  progress  at  a  qnite  tolerable  coat.  Their 
eTolution  was  furthered.  To-day  the  victaionB 
nation,  on  the  whcde,  is  a  loser.  It  has  to  live  in 
hate-poisoned  surroondings.  It  has  lowoed  its 
vitahty  for  generations,  debasing  heredity  alike 
in  the  spheres  of  body  and  "  mind "  {"  Death 
reaps  its  harvest  always  among  the  best  men,"  says 
Field  Marshal  toq  der  Goltz) ;  has  wasted  bloclm 
of  capital,  made  its  members  support  an  incieased 
horde  of  unproductive  consumers,  and  incurred 
a  grave  risk  of  internal  demoralisation.^  There 
have  been  compensations  in  the  spectacle  of  magni- 
ficent heroism  and  in  the  awakening  of  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  the  civilian  population.  But  the 
occupations  and  even  the  sports  of  peace  provide 
every  required  field  for  the  colt  of  the  life  virile 
and  the  heroisms  incident  thereto.  And  the  pro- 
vision of  victims  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  civilians 
for  victims,  which  certiun  good  folk  seem  to  desire, 
is  scarcely  sane.  Yon  do  not  blind  a  son  in  order 
to  "  improve  "  a  brother  who  is  to  make  sacrificee 
for  him  !  You  prefer  a  situation  in  which  thoe  is 
no  victim  and  no  need  of  charity  at  aU.  You  have 
to  recall,  too,  that  the  war-sympathies  evoked  are 
narrow  and  vitiated  normally  by  intense  malevo- 
lence directed  toward  the  opposing  hosts.  The 
demoralisation,  indeed,  of  the  civilian,  aocentoated 
*  "  The  frequently  quoted  simile  that  mt  is  like  a  ll^|]>de^ 
Btonn,  which  oleus  the  {ui  under  great  convnlaioiis,  auut  Mr- 
tainly  not  be  applied  without  reeerre.  The  Hiiity  Tean'  Wu 
changed  Oermuiy  into  a  wildemeaa  and  brought  in  Ha  tnin  * 
demoraliBation  without  parallel ;  uid  our  experience  iD  1^ 
Fatheriand  scarcely  tend  to  foBtei  the  belief  in  the  purifying 
effeote  of  the  last  war  (1870)."— Hanhal  von  der  Golts  io  tb 
Nation  in  Arvu. 
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by  later  hard  times,  is  a  fteqaent  aftemaatb  of  the 
emotions  excited  by  War. 

Our  saperhoman  spectator  might  deride  ware  of 
this  hind  and  the  paraaitio  Govemmente  or  States 
for  which  the  excessive  sacrifices  are  asked.  States 
ure  inferior  to  indiTidnals — ^they  are  at  best  clumsy 
mortal  oiganisatioos,  whereas  the  individual,  even 
though  shedding  a  body,  endures.  Claims  on  their 
behalf,  which  do  not  make  for  the  full  and  rich 
tiving  of  individuals,  ought  to  be  set  aside. 

Wai  the  Great  War  admit  of  being  "  used  "  other-  w  ui  Uie  ortM 
wise  than  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  likelihood  ofoMiT 
future  wars  ^  Social  reconstruction,  enforced  by 
need,  seems  an  inevitable  outcome.  Should  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  succeed,  a  partial  utilisation 
of  it  will  have  been  accomplished.  But  is  the 
expediting  of  social  rebuilding  at  such  a  cost  satis- 
factory ?  Ought  a  prairie  fire  to  be  kindled  to 
boil  an  egg  I 

There  are,  however,  possibilities  in  connection 
with  our  superhuman's  outlook  which  deserve 
passing  mention.  War  and  the  oppositions  of 
States  generally  may  become  vicious  and  ridionlous, 
BO  far  as  the  interests  of  us  human  sentients  are 
concerned.  The  individual,  indeed,  attaining  full 
sanity,  and  liberated  at  last  by  the  progress  of 
scientific  discovery,  may  seek  to  make  an  end  of 
frontiers,  patriotism,  and  States  outright.  So  far 
so  good.  But  human  interests  are  not,  perhaps, 
the  last  word  in  this  matter.  The  game  of  terrestrial 
chess  may  subserve  other  purposes  than  oiu?  own ; 
may  entertain  superhmnan  players.    Further,  the 
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planet's  atory  has  gained  at  least  in  pietwrnqMiuxx 
at  the  cost  of  paet  struggles,  failing  which  Univosal 
History  would  have  been  flat,  and  this  achieve- 
ment haa  been  worth,  it  may  be,  many  paamng 
curses,  tears,  and  groans.  Imagtnal  artistry  has 
ainifl  of  which  we  dayflies,  lost  in  our  petty  interests, 
are  quite  unable  to  take  account ;  it  is  makmg 
reality  on  the  great  scale  and  not  catering  f  w  ooi 
momentary  pleasures  and  pains.  We  are  bound 
to  moot  considerations  of  this  sort.  But,  perhaps, 
we  are  presumptuous  in  supposing  that  our  dispates 
concern  the  cosmos  more  than  the  combats  of 
difierently  coloured  rats. 

Be  this  aa  it  may,  there  is  no  call  for  us  to  stage 
voluntarily  a  spectacle  of  self-immolation.  We  need 
not  worsen  deliberately  the  ordeals  of  s^itient  life. 
And  War,  so  far  as  our  outlook  eztends,  seems  to 
be  becoming  sheerly  bad. 

mnJSdi**^      §  6.  The  World-System  escapes  from  the  primeaH 

erii audita      nighimare   by   transmuting   slowly   itself  and  the 

5>  oth«r         sentients  allied  with  it ;  conserving,  on  the  whole, 

qouten.        pgjj  values,  and  scavenging  evil  by  suppression  or 

subordination  of  it  in  novel  results.     "  C'est  I'avenir 

seul  qui  a  6t^  le  grand  objet  de  Dieu  dans  la  cr^tion 

et  o'est  pour  cet  avenir  seul  que  le  present  existe  " ' 

— ^if  by  "  Dieu  "  here  you  mean,  not  our  finite  Power 

of  that  name,  but  the  Cosmic  Imagination.    The 

"  fundamental  evil "  with  the  attendant  pain  vas 

inevitable ;  and  we  are  to  expect  to  6nd  it  very 

gradufilly  overcome,  evolution  in  all  its  grand  variety 

emerging  in  the   process.      Pain  "  used "  in  this 

creative  work  may  be  built  into  novelties  of  lasting 

^  lyHaatovillB. 
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value,  or,  when  this  is  not  really  achievable,  left 
behind  altogether.  Ijst  aa  consider  acme  directions, 
other  than  mere  organic  evolntion  and  War,  in 
which  pain  has  been  nutde  "  useful "  and  ancillary 
to  development  of  solid  worth ;  worth  sncb  as  might 
endure  in  some  form  or  other  when  the  creative 
time-process  has  closed  in  a  purely  eonaervative  Divine 
iEvent. 

We  shall  find  this  ennoblii^  of  pain  unmistakably 
achieved  in  many  quarters.  We  have  now  con- 
cluded OUT  observations  about  Nat\u«,  and  are  on 
the  borderland  of  a  survey  of  animal  and  human 
sentient  life  such  as  is  to  occupy  us  in  the  next 
essays  of  this  series.  This  section  will  serve  to 
complete  our  discussion  of  the  "  firat  steps " 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  further 
ramifioations  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

The  ennobliug  of  evil  is  a  great  reality,  but  it 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  all  evUs  are  not 
susceptible  of  this  treatment.  Mill  scourges  "  the 
complacent  optimism  which  represents  the  evils  of 
life  as  desirable  things,  because  they  call  forth 
qualities  adapted  to  combat  with  evils.  It  is  only 
because  the  di£BcuIties  exist,  that  the  qualities 
which  combat  with  them  are  of  any  value.  As 
practical  beings  it  is  our  business  to  free  human 
life  from  as  many  as  possible  of  its  difiScuIties,  and 
not  to  keep  a  stock  of  them  as  hunters  preserve 
game  for  the  exercise  of  pursuing  it."  *  Many  of 
the  difficulties,  indeed,  which  confront  man  and 
animal  in  evolution,  have  called  forth  qualities, 
not  only  of  no  vcdue  save  for  passing  needs,  but 
*  PatUieal  Seonomy,  BcxA  v,  chap,  it  j  6. 
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Untrntiiaf      Utterly  abominable.    OptJmiam,  in  t^  sense  that 
Srt^!!^  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  is  flagrantly  false.     KdioriBm 
bricfat."        ^  ()jQ  sense  that  finite  life  has  valae,  and  that 
it  will  have  increaung  value,  rings  true,  bat  such 
lif«  has  to  shed  many  evil-evoked  qualities  which 
wonld  taint  even  the  balls  of  memory.     Very  rash 
optinustio  statements  have  been  made  abont  evil. 
"  The  first  lesson  of  History  is  the  good  of  evil " 
(Emerson),  "  the  swiftest  horse  that  bears  as  to 
perfection  ia  suffering  "  (Eckhart),  ai«  pronomtce- 
ments  in  point.    Many  of  the  evils  in  history,  soch 
SB  the  persecution  of  the  Albigensee,  the  collection 
(^   eyes   by   Persian  tyranny,   the  ever-Tecnrring 
famines  which  have  tormented  the  Indian  ryot, 
the  abominations  of  religions  practice  in  ^osnicia 
and  Carthage  and  among  the  Aztecs,  the  martyr- 
dom of  lepers  in  China  and  India,  etc.  etc.,  have  no 
kind  of  compensatory  good  to  show.    And  Eckhart's 
lauded  "  suffering  "  is  too  often  a  source  of  d^rada- 
tion  as  well  as  a  herald  of  better  things.    A  man, 
harried   by  long   conflicts   with   excessive  aexnal 
passion,  is  much  more  likely  to  descend  than  rise 
in  the  scale  of  existence.    An  unfortunate  stm^Ung 
against  a  lust  of  cruelty  is  mnob  farther  from  perfec- 
tion than  a  Plato  who  has  never  been  troubled  with 
it  at  all.    Dismissing  Emerson's  and  Eokhart's  rash 
statements,  we  are  entitled  to  assert  only  the  fre- 
quent utility  of  evil,  and  happily  we  are  in  a  position 
to  say  that  creation  has  "  made  good  "  extraisively 
in  thu  respect. 

Cm  of  pain.  Pleasure  or  happiness,  the  mark  of  free  or  fnrthned 
psychical  activity,  tends  to  the  conaervaUon  i^aiMf 
change  of  the  expwienoe  which  it  ooIouib.  And 
this  conservation  or  static  attitude  has  to  give 
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place  to  onreet  in  the  process  of  creative  eTohition. 
If  I  am  in  the  islands  of  the  bleat,  why  should  I 
depart  ?  Pains  appear,  therefore,  in  sentient  life  aa 
important  promptings  toward  change.  Satisfied 
stone-a^  barbarianB  would  have  been  as  nnpn^^res- 
sive  as  tortoises  or  toadstools.  Had  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  says  Winwood  Retule, 
always  had  food  in  plenty,  no  civilised  Egypt  would 
have  arisen.  DifQcultiea,  when  not  too  great,  drive 
men  out  of  routine  and  feed  initiative  ;  hence  it  is 
not  the  oommunities  favoured  by  soil  and  climate 
which  have  thriven  the  most.  Vexatio  dot  ivid- 
Uttum  ;  science  and,  of  course,  all  industry  go  back 
to  practical  beginnings  prompted  by  want ;  religion 
was  cradled  partly  in  fear,  bat  partly,  also,  in  a 
cult  of  allies  held  to  be  of  use  to  the  religionist  in 
life's  struggle ;  ^  philosophy,  again,  would  surely 
not  have  dawned  in  Greece  and  India  unless  prac- 
tical perplexities  and  mishaps  had  forced  men  to 
ask  what  manner  of  Power  or  Powers  drive  all  the 
grim  agencies  of  Nature  abreast.  Art,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  shown  in  the  first  palaeolithic  drawings, 
derives  directly  from  a  pleasurable  activity  akin 
to  play.  It  is  essentially  an  effort  to  call  a  halt 
amid  change  ;  a  halt  in  which  man  looks  neither 
forward  nor  backward,  but  is  lost  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  content  valued  for  its  beautiful  self .^ 

In  legal,  political,  and  social  evolution  a  very 
large  measnre  of  achievement  has  been  motived 
by  the  avoiding  of  ills ;  and  here  details  lie  before 

*■  ^lu  is  (uniudiigly  wen  in  fetish  woraliip  and  even  in  many 
bjmnsof  the  At'^-Faia,  imrtiiah,  says  Borth, "  the  sole  address 
to  the  gods  is  '  Here  is  butter,  give  ns  cows." " 

>  CJ.  Part  n.  Chap.  IL  j  24,  on  the  deMtton  <A  the  beanttfiiL 
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ns  in  plenty.  We  ongbt  not  to  overiook,  howercr, 
the  large  field  in  which  uniest  and  piun  have  proved 
absolutely  sterile  for  progress.  Evils  are  not  them- 
selves  big  with  the  promise  of  good.  In  conunonitiea 
in  which  the  "  ink^iual  atdution  "  and  those  viiile 
enough  to  apply  it  are  lackii^,  evils  accomoUte 
idly.  Emerson's  good  of  evil  is  certainly  not  dis- 
coverable throughout  the  annals  of  States.  We  find 
there  just  what  we  find  in  animal  organic  evolution, 
viz.  spheres  of  more  or  lees  complete  failure,  imd 
spheres  where  accomplishment,  while  strikiiig,  has 
fallen  short  of  an  ideal  standard.  The  meliorist, 
as  distinguished  from  the  optimist  view  of  creation, 
has  to  exclude  "  logiadly  neceatary  "  progress  bom 
its  rendering  of  history. 

Pains  may  contribute  to  the  euichment  of  chai- 
acter;  the  variety  and  depth  gained  marking  a 
transformation  of  primarily  evil  experience  in  nev 
contexts.  There  ia  a  great  field  here  for  the  m^iog 
of  novelty.  Sympathy,  again,  which  is  valued  not 
only  for  what  it  does  bnt  for  what  it  ia,  brings  f(& 
together  through  their  very  pains.  It  suggeete  tiiai 
insulated  personality  may  not  always  endure,  fmd  that 
the  insulation  is  even  now  breaking  down.  Guided 
by  adequate  knowledge,  sympathy  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  higher  morality  and  the  mark  of  tbe 
true  superman — the  ma«ly  wise  and  powerful  man 
and  the  mere  saint  being  monsters.  The  ideal 
future  state  of  sentients,  however,  is  one  of  freedom 
from  pains  with  which  sympathy  could  be  required. 
The  most  enduring,  as  also,  perhaps,  the  laat  acquired, 
form  of  sympathy  is  the  power  to  rejoice  alwaya 
and  ungrudgingly  with  the  happy.  Most  of  os  can 
feel  for  the  victim  of  an  accident ;    we  should  be 
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Blower  to  show  delight  if  Bome  one  bad  succeeded 
to  £10,000  a  year. 

What  about  the  erils  and  their  comprised  pains  On  «t11i  that 
that  are  not  built  into  novel  creations  of  worth  in^^^Mdud 
which  they  are  at  once  preserved  and  abolished  ?  '^^„'^"' 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  conserration  of  Tfiluea, 
and  not  being  caught  up  into  glory  therein,  do  they 
die  gheerly  out  of  reality  ?  The  hideous  and  degrad- 
ing pangs  of  some  diseases,  the  sensations  of  a  man 
devoured  alive  by  ants,  or  tortured  by  lunatics 
of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  not,  it 
would  seem,  of  lasting  value  to  a  World-System 
which  is  to  become  divine.  Bat  are  they  utterly 
unredeemed  evils  in  respect  of  the  individual 
victims  ?  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  talk  of  complete 
compensations  in  such  cases.  You  do  not  txuly 
compensate  any  one  by  giving  him  a  shilling  after 
knocking  faim  down ;  the  obliteration  of  the  original 
evil  is  not  secured.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound 
to  confront  the  problem  as  to  how  far  evils,  such  as 
those  mentioned  above,  are  overcome,  so  far  aa 
they  can  be  overcome,  in  the  case  of  the  individual. 
And  this  will  have  to  be  one  of  the  topics  of  greatest 
importance  in  our  next  essay  on  the  individual. 
So  fat  we  have  been  considering  only  "  first  steps  " 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  We  have 
been  concerned  primarily  with  its  cosmic  standing 
as  an  aspect  of  a  world-episode.  We  have,  further, 
to  deal  with  it  as  an  aspect  of  the  histories  of  indi- 
viduals within  that  episode. 

We  cannot  ignore  that  task.  The  individual,  MaUorim. 
as  valued  by  other  individuals,  is  sometimes  dis-  S^rtdUi. 
cussed  as  if  he  were  a  negt^ble  item  in  cosmic 
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story.  But,  in  respect  of  being  conscious,  he  ia 
the  peer  of  the  Cosmic  Imagination  itself.  And 
the  valae  of  life  must  be  shown  in  hie  destiny,  in 
what  he  is  here  and  now  and  tn  w^at  he  is  to  beamt. 
Meliorism,  if  it  offers  no  prospects  to  the  indi- 
vidual, has  already  despaired  of  its  task  and  become 
peesimistic,  i.e.  content  to  say  that  conscioafi  life, 
in  that  vast  area  filled  by  finite  sentients,  has  no 
lasting  value. 

The  final  statement  of  meliorism,  acoordin^y, 
conoems  the  individual,  a  retrospect  and  a  {H>3epect; 
and  the  continuation  of  this  series  of  essays  wiH 
take  that  form. 

We  can,  however,  conclude  this  book  in  a  most 
hopeful  spirit  thus.  This  changing  Worid-System, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  ia  clearly  not  the  field  of  mere 
conflict  and  the  implicated  pain  of  thwarted  develop- 
ment and  decay.  It  arose  from  a  purposive  ciea- 
tive  appulse,  and  it  is  the  very  intensity  of  the 
activity  at  work  in  it  that  has  thrown  off  the  an- 
tagoniBms  which  mark  its  history.  It  has  been  ft 
stoiy  in  which,  so  fw  as  animal  and  human  soi- 
tients  are  concerned,  pain  has  played  a  leadiogt 
often  appalling,  part.  But  there  is  an  encotu^iiig 
reflection  suggested  by  this  vety  prevalence  of 
pain.  Since  the  creative  appulse  was  not  Uind, 
but  the  birth  of  a  romance  of  the  All-conscioiis 
Ckismio  Imi^ination,  then  surely  there  will  be  no 
final  issue  that  need  be  feared  ?  Nature  did  not 
fall  away  from  the  primeval  harmony,  the  "  ooirap 
tion  of  eternity  "  did  not  b^in,  to  no  ultimate 
spiritual  profit.  The  very  extent  of  the  painfolness 
(^  life  is  an  earnest  of  the  triumph  that  is  to  come. 
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Explanatory    Glossary    of   some    Philo- 
sophical Terms  used  in  this  Essay  ^ 


A  prioii  (in  the  regaid  of  Kant's  treatment  of  experience).  Any- 
thing is  a  priori  which  conapiree  with  eense^data  to  render 
experience  possible  and  which  ia  not  itaelf  derived  from 
aense-data;  eg.  space  and  the  cat^ory  of  reality  are  eon- 
ditiooB  of  my  perception  of  a  oaterpUlor  gnawing  a  leaf,  but, 
nnHke  the  ooIoutb  of  caterpillar  and  leaf,  they  ore  said  not  to 
come  to  me  throogh  the  gate  of  senae.  Accoiding  to  Eont, 
a  priori  and  a  potUriori  factors  (the  manifold  of  eense-BtofC) 
concur  in  every  experience. 

Abwluta,  the,  AbiOlnUim.  The  Abaolnte  hoe  been  used  to 
mean  infinite,  unoonditioned  reality  which  is  <Aove  rdationa. 
This  Bt&tement,  however,  does  not  indicate  the  boaio  chor- 
ooter  of  the  reality  in  question  which  certain  agnostioe,  indeed, 
have  regarded  aa  "  unknowable."  The  Abaolnte  of  idealiete, 
BDoh  OB  Hegel,  Bradley,  Boaanqoet,  means  the  "  complete, 
perfect  and  finished  "  Whole  of  reality  regarded  oa  Bxpari- 
OIOB — the  Absolute  Biperienoe — -which  is  above  time  and 
otiur  relations.  Thia  Experience  haa  been  identified  by 
H^;el  with  Truth  or  Reason;  but  Bradley  treats  Truth  as  only 
one  of  its  fundamental  aspects.  Absolutism,  as  critidaed  in 
this  essay,  is  the  standpoint  by  whioh  this  timeless  Abeolnto 
Experience,  whether  rational  or  super-rational,  is  identified 
with  total  reabty  or  the  Univerae.  Cf.  pp.  86-128,  137-41, 
and  eleewhere. 

Alwtntot,  Abatraotloo.  Any  aspect  of  reality  at  loi^  or  of  a 
subordinate  reality  within  it,  which  is  attended  to  in  isolatiDn 
from  other  aspects,  is  "  abstract."  Thus  Beauty  is  an  abstract 
aepeot  of  certain  experiences  which  oompriae  other  aspects 
which  it  qnolifiea ;  Redatonoe  ia  an  "  abettoet "  aspect  of  the 
far  richer  realities,  perc^ved  as  atones,  books  and  trees.  The 
FaUaoy  of  Abatroction  consists  in  regarding  such  abstract 

'  This  Oloaisry  Isaves  muiy  Mrms  in  philosophical  litoratuie 
ignored,  and  ia  roeielji  intended  to  assiat  the  general  reader  who  oomea 
to  difficult  diaouMioni  without  previous  knowfsdge  of  metapbyaicK.  I 
have  DO  (p<Mi«  to  extend  it  further,  but  tnut  it  may  prove  helptul. 
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upeotfl  of  nalitieB  u  aeit-mS&eiaat  mtitMs  i^ob  ent  in 
and  by  themaelres.  An  attempt  to  regard  Beaaty  (p.  233) 
as  tbe  Bonroe  of  the  worid  illiuttatM  Hub  kind  of  f allaoj. 

AotM^.  Cf.  pp.  187-203  on  Aotinty  aa  oonaervalJTe  and  creotiTe. 

Adiptttion,  aa  nsed  in  aooonnti  of  the  origin  of  apedee,  has  two 
meaning!  eaeilj,  and  of  tco  conveniakUj',  oonfuaed.    C^.  p.  543. 

AmHwUc.  (1)  An  inqoiiy  into  the  oooditioDB  aikd  impc»t  at 
FinD  Art.  (2)  As  IiuiMttdaital  AmOuHa,  Kant's  inqoiiy 
into  the  oonditaona  which  rendef  poenUe  eensibla  pbeoooMDa 
aa  intuited  in  spaoe  and  time. 

Ab  Afent  ia  a  distinot,  relatively  indqienduib  oenti«  or  source 
of  change.  "  A  natural  agent,"  of  which  ICII  speaks,  it 
a  prodnoer  of  change  in  that  aspect  of  onr  Worid-System 
which  is  called  phyaotJ  Natiu«.  For  the  ori^  of  "  natanl 
agents,"  which  are  sentient,  <^,  pp.  4SS-63. 

AgnotBci,  AgBortidim.  The  agnoatio,  as  Hosley  calls  htm,  k 
the  man  who  refoaes  to  make  assertions  as  to  what  may  He 
beyond  phenomena  snch  as  onr  ezperieace  acqnalntfl  na  with. 
The  "agnostic,"  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  otxitnated 
with  the  "  gnostic  "  mystics  of  esiriy  Christjan  timea,  wbD 
olAJmed  a  genuine  knowledge,  gcong  beyond  ordinary  ei- 
perienoe,  of  the  divine.  £^r  the  phases  of  Agnoatidsm. 
ef.  pp.  61-8. 

Altndam.  An  ethical  ideal  of  derotion  to  the  well-bdiK 
temporary  or  lasting,  of  others.  One-aidsd  :  an  enli^iteDed 
egoism  being  equally  moral  and,  indeed,  indiBpensabl& 

*«r*""",  Anabollim.  Cf.  p.  635.  Terms  referring  as  to  tbe 
saperioiity  of  certain  types  of  organisms,  and  even  of  a  set, 
in  the  matter  of  storing  "Energy."  0«t»b(dio,  OatibcffinU 
denote  a  superiority  in  the  power  of  breaking  down  complex 
compounds  and  expending  "  Energy "  to  profit.  Thus 
animals  ore  more  catabolic  than  plants,  men  than  womeo. 

Analjtlll,  Kant's.  "  The  Transoendental  Analytic  "  (the  first  part 
uf  the  "  Trannoendental  Logic  ")  Aeala  with  the  doctrine  ud 
vindication  of  the  oatc^riee.  See  Catceoriai,  and  also  pp. 
92-9. 

Atudytio  and  SjnUutic  Jndgmoitl  (Kant).  A  judgment  (hit 
affirms  a  predicate  contained  in  the  meaning  of  ila  SDbjeet^ 
or  merely  analyses  it,  is  "  analytic  "  ;  if  it  adds  a  new  pn- 
dioate  to  the  eubjeot,  "  synthetic"  "Matter  reaisla""« 
analytic  in  this  sense ;  "  Matter  ia  a  concept  that  has  always 
tasked  philosophy  "  ia  synthetic. 

ABthroponiorphism  (in  the  regard  of  theistic  hypotheois),  tht 
practice  of  conceiving  God  after  a  human  model  as  wrathful 
jealous,  vindictive,  as  a  narrow  personality,  etc 

Antinomy  (Kant).  A  p^  of  propoaitJona,  each  to  all  swiuDg 
valid,  which  assert  contradictory  predicates  of  the  SUM 
subject.  E.g.  the  world  had  a  b^:inning— the  worid  W 
not  a  beginning.    Kant  treated  of  four  alleged  great  uti- 
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nomiee.  Bnt  antiDomiea  appear  in  all  objeote  of  thonght 
whatever,  urges  HegeL  Id  eTerything  we  oao  point  to 
oontradiotioDB  or  opposite  attributes.  His  dialeotia  is  baaed 
OD  thia  alleged  ubiquity  of  oootradiotionB. 

AppeonuUM.  May  be  used  in  two  senseB :  (1)  That  of  a  more  or 
Ie«B  specious  show  contrasted  with  Reality.  Thiu  the  obang- 
ing  aeosble  flux  waa  oontraeted  by  Plato  with  the  Ideas. 
Thus  "  oontradiotory  "  motion,  evil,  epaoe  are  contraat«d  by 
Bradley  with  the  Absolute.  (2)  As  meaning  anything  that 
appeara  in  our  experience  or  in  the  larger  re^ons  beyond  it. 
Buoh  Appeoranoee,  eg.  colour,  aound,  apace,  and  time, 
are  not  unreal,  bat  may  be  regarded  as  modes  of  Reality 
which  is  genuinely  revealed  in  these  ways.  The  taot  that 
this  green  and  the  spaoe-order,  in  which  it  shows,  are  not 
adf-tuffident  does  not  exclude  them  from  a  place  in  the  real 
Universe.  Cf.  pp.  288-9  and  pp.  328-0.  Reality  itseU,  in  a 
word,  can  "  appear  "  even  to  finite  aentients. 

Am<nMS>tloil-  There  is  always  an  amplifying  of  sense-data  in 
the  prooeaa  of  peraeptiou,  I  perceive  a  fire,  though  the 
sense-datum  may  be  only  a  red  Ught  showing  against  the 
da^  I  perceive  with  the  lud  of  my  post.  This  ampliiying, 
this  riohly  personal  way  of  meeting  sense-experience,  is 
referred  to  when  we  use  the  term  "  apperception."  Apper- 
ception shows  also  the  work  of  creative  imafpning ;  the 
com[dez  object  apperceived  bdng  no  mere  collection  of 
sense-data  and  distinct,  loose  "  ideas,"  but  a  novel  creation 
in    which    sense-experience    and    revived    "  dispositions " 

Appnli^theCreatlTe.  (C/.Partin.  Chap.  IV.)  The  drive  initia- 
ting creative  evolution  of  our  Workl-Syatem  or  one  of  the 
innamerable  others. 

Aaoolatlonitm.  The  view  that,  ^ven  certain  senee-data,  and 
certain  laws  of  revival  and  association  of  the  separate,  disttnot 
"  ideas  "  traceable  to  them,  all  the  rest  of  our  psychical  life 
can  be  derived  from  these  antecedents.  "  Mental  chemistry  " 
chaiaoteriaee  certain  assodatione,  orgee  Hill,  the  oombimng 
"ideas"  generating  oomplezee  unlike  themselveo  and  in  which 
they  disappear.  The  function  of  this  view  lue  been,  not  to 
solve  a  riddle  but,  to  further  diacaesion. 

ftft^jfin  Hypotbesia  that  the  Ground  of  phenomena,  r^arded 
as  a  whole,  is  not  conscious.  Is  compatible  with  belief  in  a 
jiTuU  god  or  gods.    May  be  idealistic,  materiahetic,  etc. 

Atomlm.  The  view  which  resolves  reality  into  a  plurality  of 
atoms  or  very  small  uiuta  of  "  extension  "  and  "  reaiBtanoe." 
PlyoUoal  ttomlm  reaolvea  it  into  a  collection  of  ele- 
mentary psychical  nnila. 

AttiMtlon-«omiiIex.  A  natural  agent  which  compriaes  two  or 
many  aubordinate  agents  drawn  together  by  matual  further- 
ance.   On  Attraction,  cf.  pp.  603,  610-17,  etc. 
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Amrint.    I "  a/wan  "  •  oonteot  wfaeo  I  fed  «  bam  or  «a  a 

edoai.     On  awaring  u  aotive,  ^.  Put  IL  Cb^  U.  i  2, 

"  OtmadaaaoeeB,"  mkI  f  12,  "  AotiTity." 
Rmii^     "  Any  oontent  (»  (xKQteiit-aomplex  is  beantafnl.  tf  I 

OM)  rest  in  it  iritb  a  joj  iatiafied  within  ttw  Hmita  of  tto 

oomplez."    (Part  IL  Chap.  n.  S  24) 


CattfOClM,  the  KantJan.  Purs  or  "  jnd^og  oonoepU  "  legNded 
as  among  the  a  priori  <y>nditiona  of  experieooe.  Cf.  pp.  82- 
101.  Not  to  bo  otmfnaed  with  the  oategnriea  of  Aristotle  or 
MiU  (p.  164). 

Oiaaa  nii,  or  "  oanse  of  himseU."  A  scholastio  deemption  cf 
Cod  made  nse  of  in  the  wyvtiom  ti  Simoosl,  who,  howerer, 
does  not  mean  that  God  is  Hie  own  result  in  a  time-mooeHon. 
{Cf.  p.  240.)  Hegel  also  BpeakB of  the  Abwdnte  " aa  mnlt," 
but  in  a  logical  legud  only. 

ftmtwtwFi.  A  oaiue,  aooording  to  MJH,  is  the  "  antecedent,  or 
the  conourrenoe  of  antooedents,  on  which  it  [the  event]  is 
invariably  and  imconditionally  ooneeqnent."  (Zoptc,  Bk.  m. 
ch.  T.  S  6.)  UnDonditional  here  meana  Dot  oonditioiial  on 
the  occuirenoe  of  other  antecedents.  On  this  difEcolt 
problem,  ef.  pp.  343-76,  467-73.  "  Caose,"  observes  Wnfiam 
James,  "  ia  an  altar  to  an  unknown  god,  an  empty  pedestal 
marking  the  place  of  a  hoped-for  statve."  We  have  son^t 
to  supply  the  statue. 

CSianoe.  C/.  pp.  377-86.  "  Chanoe  "  directs  ua  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  happenings  in  the  detail  of  worid-ehaagee  neitiieT 
expressing  a  wide  purpose  nor  derivable  from  rigid  law^  bat 
illustrating  a  Bpontaneity  imaginal  in  charsct^. 

CoKOitioB-  Certain  experiences  have  been  r^uded  as  "  know- 
ing "  things,  and  as  cx>ntraBting  thus  with  "  mere  "  feeling  and 
conatioD,  have  been  labelled  "  cognitive."  But  "  oognition  " 
overlaps  all  minor  distinctions  of  this  kind.  Ilvea  feeling 
and  the  conativB  attitude  are  "cognised,"  and  the  "cognitJMi'' 
of  them  is  not  a  thii^;  apart  from  Uieee  experienoee  themselves. 

CoBaliOB>  A  name  for  the  unreetlul  or  striving  aspects  of  con- 
scious life,  e.g.  volitaon,  impulse,  instinct.  For  Activity  aod 
Will, r/. pp.  197-203.  Itiaimportantnottoexa^erateaspects 
of  ciperiencc,  e.g.  oognition  and  conation,  into  indepeodent 
co-otdinato  powers.  Conscious  life  is  always  active,  bat  not 
"  striving  "  unless  obstacles  are  b^ng  overcome. 

Gmoept.  Conoeivii^  is  no  special  "  faculty "  isolated  from 
others.  The  concept  is  a  substitute-fact  created  by  ima^ning 
to  "  mean  "  something  else  for  which  it,  then,  stands  in  oor 
judging.  Concepts  are  always  "of"  realities  other  tbaa 
themBelves.  When  these  implied  realities  do  not  ezist, 
they  may  be  oommanded  to  exist,  and  we,  then,  have  the 
Comnuuiil-^Ioiicept  (Part  L  Chap.  IL  $  4),  which  is  of  great 
importance. 
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The  wauM^t,  isolated  from  jodgmeDt  (««e  Jndgment),  is, 
etriotly  speakiDg,  &  fiotion.  It  is  not  the  unit  of  which  jndg- 
mentB  are  made,  itself,  indeed,  oompriaing  judgmentA.  The 
concept,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  said,  is  a  fasoiouliu  of  judgmente. 
But  Ukese  latter,  fully  incorporated  in  it,  are  taken  for 
granted.  The  judgment  or  proposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  assent,  asserts  a  claim  to  he  taken  as  true.  The  concept, 
as  it  lives  in  judgment,  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  reality 
attains  relatdve  rest  in  the  time-process.  But  concepts 
change,  if  slowly,  and  some  «Ten  quite  ra^dly.  Yon  are 
invited  to  change  many  in  this  work. 

ConsdomLMC  The  awaring  activity  which  is  the  eontinuity  of 
this  iTna^nal  Umveiso.    Cf.  Part  U.  Chap.  IL  $  2,  pp.  166-87. 

Ooatat.  In  the  most  general  sense  anything  of  which  there  ia 
awBjmg;  which  is  present  to  conscious  activity  (p.  167). 
The  continuity  of  snoh  Content  is  the  Universe  or  Cosmic 
Imagination  (p.  173).  In  the  case  of  finite  sentients.  Con- 
tent means  anything  which  oooupiee,  or  con  occupy,  a  place 
in  the  field  of  their  experience.  E.g.  the  oont«ntB  of  my 
experience  now  include  sounds,  soents,  warmth,  desire  for  a 
cigar,  landscape-perceptions  and  a  backache. 

fkmtent-^iomplsz.  Any  mode  of  content  having  distinct  or 
distinguishable  aspeots. 

ContiiiKanoT.    H^^,  on  p.  379. 

ConUnnity.    C/.  pp.  333-4. 

Comtndlotiont  Iaw  of.  "  A  cannot  be  both  B  and  not-B  " ;  abo 
expressed,  "  a  thing  cannot  be  other  than  iteelf."  Cf.  pp. 
277-89. 

Ootmio  ImagliMtiim,  d. ;  or  Imaginal  Iuka.  Ultimate  all- 
embracing  reality,  so  named  because  it  resembles  at  a  dis- 
tance (m  porta  lieel  eompantre  tnaffois/)  what  in  ourselves 
we  oall  imagining.  It  shows  two  forms  of  activity,  the 
Conservative  and  the  Creative.  Thoogh  supeipersonal  It 
might  be  called  God,  but  we  have  reserved  this  term  for 
another  use,  viz.  to  denote  the  great  orerraling  finite  power 
oUied  with  our  particular  Worid-System.  There  may  be 
indefinitely  many  such  Gods. 

Coimologioal  AlgununL  The  att«mpt  to  infer  the  scholastic 
God  (the  "  sum-total  of  all  BeeJity  and  Perfection  ")  as  a 
neoeesary  Ground  implied  by  the  existence  of  a  world  (p.  S6). 

Deiigim  leleologioal  Amimait,  th&  Seeks  to  infer  the  achobstio 
Qod  from  the  evidences  of  desgn  present  in  the  worid  (p.  66). 
iSee  Tel«(dOKlo«L 

Dnini  There  ia  (1)  conflict  between  an  ideal  field  not  realised 
and  tiie  actual  present  which  blocks  this  realisation.  This 
situation  of  thwarting  is  attended  by  discomfort  or  worse — 
the  "pongs  of  desire."  A  world-level  on  which  the  realising 
of  ideal  fields  was  onobetruoted  would  be  free  from  desire, 
Dedre  is  (2)  sometimes  used  in  a  narrow  sense  as  meaning 
39 
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aenul  dene :  the  Moompanying  teinoa  bciiig  bore  aUon^y 
nudted. 

Bergaon's  Mxxmiit  dt  how  "  oooactoaaneH  "  Jeiewrfi, 
IT  paam  from  "  teoaoD  "  into  Uie  utnral  OFder  and  spmoo,  m 
noted  and  raitidged.  n>-  463-8. 
Pli1lll||  '  'lull  TIm  view  that  bD  changM,  indadiBg  tboae  da^Kd 
H  pbenomcma  of  Uie  homao  wtU,  ue  iiumwiji  eveota  in 
the  wcHiUng  of  ri^  laws. 

naieeae,  Uw  Hc«^siL    (cy.  pp.  loi-s,  iso^  4110-6O.  471.) 

The  ■»-oaO«d  anirvad  "  piiDci[de  of  morenMit,"  an  alleged 
irreeutiUe  power  mamfeet  thraa^taat  aH  domainB  of  nafity. 
CoDtfadiotioii — the  conflict  of  (q>paaitea — says  Hegd,  ia 
above  a&  that  whidi  mores  the  wcnjd.  The  imaginal  "  ptm- 
dple  of  mOTement"  is  the  subetitate  for  dialectio  oSatA 
byna. 

WBwillllliMi  The  beeoming  diSnent  of  a  thing  from  odtra' 
thinga,  and  of  its  parts  or  aspeets,  abo,  from  one  sootiiB'- 
A  "  a^-differeDtialing  sTstem "  is  an  oidered  irtwdle,  the 
aspects  or  poitB  of  which  become  more  and  mon  (Sffvoit 
from  one  another.    See  InUcratloB. 

PliIHMHiffni.  DepoeitA  from  paat  ezperietwe  said  to  be  lorired, 
to  enter  into,  and  modify,  new  expeiiecKe.  lliese  disfmi- 
tiona,  blending  intimatdy  with  the  freeh  senee-espeneooe, 
show  a  'piaxtiaty  of  adaptation  iriiioh  ia  veritaUy  en«tm; 
We  may  say  that  there  is  a  setting  improMMtl  in  the  [Koccn 
of  apperception ;  creative  imaginii^  is  at  'woA  even  hae 
(p.  167).    See  Awaaiytfam. 

Ihnlimi.  VtewthattbewoddisamanifeetattoDoftwoprindplea, 
OBiudly  stated  as  Spirit  and  Matter,  or  Spirit  and  Energy. 

BolMtMnB.  The  seleotisg  (which  may  fcdkn*  a  pwiod  of  odd- 
atraction  which  has  ezhaosted  geooine  philosc^hiaal  initit' 
tive)  ot  foatoree  from  aevcnl  different  thoo^t-systems  asd 
building  a  new  whole  there^nth.  The  abase  of  Una  praeliee 
is  Synontinn :  an  uncritical  mixing,  of  toMng  togetfcsr, 
of  doctriiMS  devoid  of  tnie  connexion. 

EjacL  "  A  oonscioaB  experience  like  his  own  iriiiah  man  tjaU 
or  kunohes  imagiaally  into  pcreuved  things  "  (pp.  59-00). 
Ejects  may  or  may  not  oorrespcmd  with  reality. 

Elwilmii  A  name  given  to  the  Bapposed  oltimate  unit  of 
"  electandty,"  or  minimal  indivisible  "  electric  ohargOL"  {(^. 
pp.  323-6.) 

EmpfriMd.  "Empirical"  knoidedge  has  been  oontnsted  with 
an  a  priori  knoiriedge  which  is  not  derived  from  exp«deoo& 
In  Kant's  view,  however,  experience  itaelf  is  oonditiaDed  by 
a  priori  factors.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  on  Uie  liMS 
di  the  imagioal  hypothcKs,  we  most  Tc^peot  ezpeoienee  and 
lean)  from  ezperienoe,  which,  indeed,  oodtaioB  a  "  girsn " 
provided  by  the  Coamio  Tmagjnjng  itadf.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  "given"  ia  "appemeived"  by  as,  caoh  in  his 
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OWD  TC7,  uid  can  be  mpplemeDted  indefinitely  by  Dovel 
creatine  itiwi^ing  of  our  own. 

KnpMoal  iMt  A  foot  preeent  in  experieace,  &a  appearance 
of  which  time  is,  or  has  been,  awaring,  as  there  is  now  of 
this  oolonr  and  that  DoiM. 

Eiuiililuiini,  RafHnal.  TJaed  here  to  mean  that  truth  (as  oon- 
traated  with  men  tmth-claim)  m<ut  rest,  in  laat  leeort,  on 
experience  of  the  reftlitiee  about  wtiioh  etatemente  are  made. 

Biufgy.  A  vei7  important  imB^al  oreatioa  or  conoept  need 
in  miflnae^  {0.  pp.  43-8,  313-20,  419-26,  457,  487-90, 
634-3&)  Has  been  defined  aa  "  capacity  for  wo^  "  or  as 
"  evefj^iing  which  can  be  pioduoed  from  work  or  whioli  oao 
be  traosformed  into  it"  (Ostwald).  TaJcen  too  eeiionsly,  it 
teadfl  to  bad  metophysioa. 

SliphwQiiHBOa.  Consdona  praoeas  ia  aometimea  regarded  as 
a  more  aooompaoiment  of  physical  prooeea,  witliout  any 
caoaal  influence  on  its  own  suoceedons  or  on  those  of  the 
physical  process.    It  exists  as  an  inert  aspect  of  the  phyaioal 


Theory  of  knowledge  which  ia  implied  by  any 
Ontology  or  HetaphysioB  which  inquires  into  the  gener^ 
character  of  Reality,  and  the  etaading  of  its  more  importMit 
"  appeanocee." 

BUur,  tiie.  An  alleged  space-filling  medinm,  connecting  all 
natural  phHtomraia,  nnialiy  held  to  be  ooDtinuons  and 
snppoaed  to  poeaeaa  certain  simple  and  oniform  qualities 
which  can  serve  at  need  to  account  for  the  gencds  of  t^e 
perotived  seUBble  order.  An  imaginal  creation  (or  creatjoos) 
endowed  in  jwaotdoe  with  contradiotory  properties  (pp.  320-4). 

KwilliiMnirimi  View  that  the  end  of  reasonable  action  oa|^t  to 
be  the  weQ-bdng  of  oneself  and  others.  This  doea  not  imply 
the  hedomsUe  idea)  of  a  pnrauit  of  the  mere  abetzaction 
"  pisasare  "  or  "  ha{>pinsss." 

Btolntiim.  A  vagoely  nsed  term,  too  often  meaning  the  detivs- 
tioD  of  the  higher  and  richer  from  the  lower  and  poorer. 
Cf.  pp.  4I1-I£,  "  What  is  meant  by  Evolution  T  "  Creative 
Svolution  is  discussed  at  length  in  Fart  IIL 

BllwUtoot  may  meaa  (1)  the  Absolute  Expcdenoe  as  in  the 
writingB  of  some  idealists ;  (2)  the  inward  and  outward 
present,  in  which  I  am  aware  of  colours.  Bounds,  stocks, 
stMMS,  dreams,  toothache,  emotions,  voUtions,  etc ;  and 
mote  narrowly  (3)  the  sensible  perceptual  field  only.  It 
was  in  thia  sense  that  the  "  s^isationalists  "  used  the  t«rm 
when  tltsy  derived  our  psychical  life  from  "aensationa" 
{which  left  behind  them  somehow  distinct  "ideas"  elaborated 
ason  by  lam  of  association).  "  Seosations  "  of  thie  sort  are 
abstntctions  of  analysis  of  no  vahie  to  serioos  psychology 
or  met^iliyBica.  The  perceptual  field  ia  a  oootJDtnun  in 
which  "  senaatdona  "  m^ely  stand  out. 
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No  theoi;  of  cnr  psTchioal  life  must  OTcriook(l)tliAt  way 
much  of  the  oontent  trf  oar  matore  Doosdoiu  life  h  obvionrij 
not  deiived  direcU;  from  ende  expericDoe — Dovdtie* 
Abonnd;  and  (2)  that  experienoe,  aa  it  tomes  arigimitfy, 
presents  a  great  problem,  ootainly  not  to  be  Bolved  on  tbe 
linea  of  atoaiistic  "  BBiwationaliam. ' ' 

fin,  Uie  HetaphysicaL  The  deecxint  of  the  Worid-Ide»  or  Gnod 
Imaginai.  into  time-BUOOeaaion  and  conflict.  {Cf.  pp.  459-9. 
4604) 

fitfillnfi  Aii&mbignoa8t«TnsonKitiineBmeMiiiig(l)ll>eooatenti 
of  experiencB,  Hill's  "  feeling!  oi  etates  of  oooadonBDeflB  " ; 
(2)  sometimeB  pleaBiires  and  paiin  only,  there  are  other 
oaes.    The  context  ie  the  only  goide. 

nuBim.  The  view  that  regards  the  world  aa  ezpnning  a 
plao  merely  realised  in  the  said  woiU.  Beigaon  ciitiiaaea 
belief  in  a  plan  ordained  comjiUttfy  in  advaooe,  and  taactij 
exeonted  in  the  world^order. 

Iha.    The  "  Sowing  "  of  events  in  time-BaeoeesioD. 

Votw.  AooDcept  the"body"of  iriiichoo&Bistaof  our  f eeHngB  of 
mnaoular  effort.  ItisanimsginalcreektionaDddoesnotstejid 
for  aaj  independeot  entity  in  Natoro.  Cf.  pp.  41-3,  308. 
For  "  ntal  Force  "  ef.  pp.  656-6. 

6od>  A  word  of  many  meanings  (p.  667).  Hie  chief  that  coaeern 
us  are:  (1}  the  "sum-total  of  oU  BeaUty  and  Perfectaon" 
conoHTed  as  TMramoI.  Thisisthea(AoliHtieZ%ei«mcriticiaed, 
pp.  4941.  (2)  Absolute  superperacoi^  Experience.  (3)  A 
finite,  but  very  exited  power,  the  conadoos  Ufe  of  a  total 
particulai  WDrld-SyBt«m.  [Cf.  pp.  609-13.)  (4)  Any  eopei:. 
human  agent  of  exalted  wisdom,  beoefioence,  and  power. 

Qronsd.  The  Ground  of  phenomena  is  that  which  includea  the 
phenomena  and  ia  wider  than  them.  Ttaa  the  Worid-Groond 
of  Schopenhauer  ia  WiU,  of  Hegel  tJie  Idka,  at  Bnchner 
Hatter,  of  Spenoer  the  "  Unknowable,"  of  this  ea^y  tbs 
Cosmic  ImaginatioD  or  Imaginal  Idka.  {Cf.  Fart  L  CSvip.  L 
"  (hi  the  Ground  of  Appearancra  or  Phenomeoa.")  Leibnitx, 
in  expluning  phenomena,  was  a  |dnialiet  in  that  he  aa^uaed 
not  kOronndlnitGKHiiida,  the  infinitely  many  monads.  Eadi 
contains  the  phenomerka  of  which  (when  oooaoioaB)  it  is  awan^ 

Bnmnd  and  OoaamtamM,  Flindple  oL    Cf.  p.  360. 

Etbit.  A  couiae  of  psychical  aotaon  tending  to  repeat  itedf  (» 
maAed  by  constancy.  A  iorm  of  oonserv»tion  amid  creative 
change  (p.  US). 

BfdOOlliD-  The  ethical  new  which  labels  actiona  dght  if  they 
snfaeerve  the  higheet  poedUe  degne  of  pleaaorabb  living  of 
ooroelmand  others. 

EalenwilUe  Uwi  of  Otnntloa  (Mill's).    C/.  pp.  361-3. 

HjioflMf.  Cf. Fart L Chap. n. SSI, 2, 3, 4, 6,6.  UiBpotntsout 
that  hypotheoM  are  limited  by  imagwinf,  bat  he  has  missed 
the  complete  tfuth  about  them. 
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Tim.    Cf.  Concept 

IDEA,  the.  The  Idka  of  Hegel  is  the  Universe  regarded  aa 
Reason.  The  Idea  of  this  eeB&j  is  the  UmveTse  i^arded 
Bfl  Imagination.  Both  viewa  treat  reality  ae  epiiitoal,  *.& 
aa  of  one  timae  irith  what  we  call  oonsdoua  experience  ;  bnt 
the  one  holds  th&t  out  reason,  the  other  ttiat  our  imagining, 
n«emblefl  the  ocean  of  the  infinite  most  closely.  [Cf.  Part  II. 
Chap.  L  JS  1-4  and  elsewhere.) 

IdMUnn.  The  doctrine  that  my  or  yonr  experience  stanpitt  the 
character  of  reality  at  large,  of  the  nnlverse.  (Part  I. 
Chap.  IV.  i  1.)  It  denies  that  there  is  any  reality  which  is 
diSoeot  from  what  we  know  aa  oontenta  of  experience.  It 
has  variona  forms :  nihilistic  (p.  20),  psychological  (p.  92), 
subjeotiTe,  etc.  There  is  no  call  to  contrast  it  wiUi  the 
metaphyraoal  Realism  which  aseerta  the  reality  independent 
of  us  of  the  perceived  QiingB,  etc.,  of  which  we  are  aware. 
There  is  an  "  objective  "  or  realistic  Idealism  in  evidence 
(p.  70).    For  t^e  general  case  for  Idealism,  cf.  pp.  69-76. 

IdSCHmotOT  aoUon.  Action  sequent  directly  on  "occupancy  of  the 
mind  "  by  an  idea  or  perception.  James  regards  this  kind  of 
action  aa  the  bamo  type  of  "  willing."  {Cf.  pp.  202-3  for  an 
important  consideration.) 

mnmfaiiim.  Atermmeaning  the  stat«  of  "light"  attained  by  way 
of  direct  intoitiDn,  aa  contrasted  with  discursive  reasoning. 
The  knowledge  implied  appeara,  it  ia  claimed,  as  direeUy  does 
a  colour  or  sonnd.    (Cf.  Introduction,  §  5.) 

TT"Wg*"ll^f  {Cf,  pp.  392-8,  442-4,  etc.)  These  take  the  place  of 
the  "  Univeruds "  of  content  so  famous  in  philoeophical 
controversy. 

□USnrAI^  the.  Synonym  for  the  Grand  Imaginal  or  World- 
Idea,  i.t.  the  idea,  or  total  single  thought,  which  developed 
into  our  particular  Worid-System.  Cf.  pp.  460-1.  The 
DIAOIHAL  may  be  regarded  aa  the  "  body  "  of  Ood — of  the 
finite  God  of  the  Syatem  (p.  475).    See  Ood. 

TmnginBi  prindple  of  Bovemmt.  Cf.  pp.  460,  463-4  and  eb^ 
where.    The  Universal  Dynamic  replacing  Hegel's  dialectic. 

Kmagiiutlan,  Cosmic.  See  Qroimd.  The  ocean  of  the  infinite, 
at  once  oonservative  and  creative,  conceived  aa  analogous 
in  ehaiacter  to  oui  own  imagining.  Also  called  the  "  C.L" 
or  Imaginal  Idea  as  contrasted  with  the  Hegelian  Logieai 
Idia.     See  IDBA,  the, 

Lnput    Cf.  pp.  310-13. 

btdetraminliDi.  The  view  that  events  in  Nature,  hnmu)  and 
animal  life,  or  in  the  world-order  regaided  as  a  whole,  are  not 
the  necessary  result  of  rigid  causal  laws  with  a  theoretaoally 
predictable  output. 

fildUhnnoB.  The  "indifierenoe  "  of  subject  and  object  is  that 
which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  but  the  unity  of  both. 
Schelling's  original  Absolute  waa  of  this  character. 
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UtaiUa,tJte.    C/.Futn.Clwp.  I]I.{7. 

UUil  ObmOaa,  tite.  The  aUte  of  the  Worid-Uea  w  Qnad 
TiMgiml  belan  the  Hetkphysiaal  lUL 

lanto  itafc  I<k«s  bold  to  be  pnsent  to  tfan  "  Hiiiid  "  iade- 
pendontly  olerpmcaio& 

iHliMt  Aofioa,  oommon  to  member*  of  &  ipeciea  (citiar  ill 
part  or  quite  indepcodMtt  of  teM^ing),  which  nMrnbles  the 
poTBait  of  ends,  bat  which  is  aootwipMued  by  do  doi, 
BometimM  l»  no,  pwrpodTtt  nprwtaMJou  of  die  ekid  eodi. 
Hw  jraoDg  faud'i  iiwtiDct  to  fly  nuy  be  fnithcnd  by  iU 
pwenta,  aai  abow  eome  intention  to  R«ah  ft  giT«i  point. 
The  inaiinot  of  ft  wup  iriiidi  panlyMB  siiAxili  to  feed  ita 
kme  ■■  iadepeodeat  of  teftdting,  uid  nifty  aleo  be  deroid  of 
oonMuMU  pnipOM.  Sat  inatiDOta,  whicb  lead  to  repeated 
ftotioOB,  wUI  SOR^  be  attended  after  ft  irtiHe  with  aoine 
repraaentfttioB  of  the  ends  to  be  aon^tL  A  bird  pi'T'iTig  and 
neeting  for  the  aeoond  time  is  not  liMy  to  be  qirite  without 
■asi»(d(Ki  of  the  reeolta  <d  ita  ftotaoo.  Human  insUnota  mergr 
rftfHdly  into  pnipoaiTe  ooodnot.  [Cf.  for  Bv^oo'a  view  of 
instiiKit,  pp.  fidO^S.) 

iMttcnUoB.  Spenoer'stenn  foi  the  ooncentialaoa  of  "Hatter" 
into  relatirely  discrete  wbdea  and  oab-wlwleB  dming  Evohi- 
tioQ.  (Cf.  p.  623.)  Tim  Integratioa  is  aooompMued  by 
Differentiation,  or  the  beooming  diSerent  of  the  wfaidM  bom 
othw  wholes,  and  of  their  parts  or  aspeota  from  oiw  aoother. 
The  history  of  an  egg  with  birth  of  a  (^cbeo  farnUiM  an 
iUostration. 

lalallaatMlim.  Sometiiiiea  (]>  «  label  for  sbuidpainta  lAkh 
eraphasiBe  a  pnori  faot^a  in  ezpenenoe,  t^.  the  "intd- 
leotos  ipse,"  said  by  some  to  Inform  elements  drawn  Enan 
"  suae."  (2)  The  attitade  which  orec-aooeots  the  tmpott- 
anoB  of  rational  tboo^t  in  tiie  UmTMse,  testiDg  all 
alleged  reality  by  "  int»lleotaal "  oriteria  which  msy  be 
arbitral;. 

IPtliHhlB,  IntafBoiitoi.  A  "  tmth  of  intoitioD  "  for  Hill  is  mm 
anoertoiDed  by  dirtet  mearing,  as  t  aware  the  odonr  at  tha 
taUe.  It  oontiaste  with  tmths  (or  tntth-daims)  leaobed  b; 
inference  from  other  tmths.  Alleged  "  tniths  ti  intoilHO  " 
are  often  asserted,  however,  by  popolar  wiiters,  icli^omsts, 
mathematioiaiu,  myeUca,  «t«.,  irtiioh  ignoie,  or  faUij  the 
ddivBTftooes  of,  direct  experience,  and  oonfliot  with  oM 
another  and  even  existing  knowledge.  "  IntuitionB  "  of  this 
sort  have  bronght  the  term  into  di^epute.  The  punt  of  im- 
portance is  to  know  what  traths  are  or  oao  be  direot-ly  awand, 
sa  I  aware  a  colour,  pun,  or  the  oommon  featorea  of  (Hdiaarily 
perceived  things.  (See  "  lUuminism,"  Fart  L  IntrodDotion, 
I  S,  "  Intuition  and  Hypothesis,"  for  the  prooednie  deriiaUe 
in  obeokiiig  alleged  intuitioDs.)  Sohopenhaocr  and  Bergsoa 
attach  wught  to  "  intnitiona "   *«  conveying  oeoaaonaHy 
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important  gemraJ  truths.  Mid  thej  & 
go  very  wuily  indeed. 

lite  "  intnitiTe  tratha  "  of  writoTB  Bach  as  Whevell  UB  held 
to  poMcao  a  peonliar  certaintj  in  that  they  aoqaaont  lU  with 
a  priori  ideM,  eg.  mathematdoal,  directly  opprehMided,  and 
not  deriv^de  from  eense-expeneDce,  ae  are,  for  inatanoe,  oni 
beliefs  ahoQt  Uw  habits  of  frogs  or  the  doings  of  rate-ooUeo- 
toiB.  Here  we  are  on  very  debatable  ground.  We  repeat 
that  alleged  "  intoitiona  "  of  general  tmtha  require  very 
eaidfnl  examination.  Sdf -deception  in  this  domain  has  been 
very  fieqauit. 
Jndimwfc  A  judgment  of  peroi^tion,  e.g.  "  I  see  red,"  which 
merely  emphadsea  or  "  aeleotA  "  an  aapect  within  reality  as 
dincdy  pneetU  to  me,  is  one  of  Hill'a  "  truths  of  intuition  " 
whioh  cannot  be  falae.  But  judgments,  not  thus  guaranteed, 
make  only  truth-cl^ma  "  abovt "  reality,  and  may  be  true  or 
false.  "  Han  existed  in  Miocene  times  "  is  a  ease  in  point. 
Jndgmenta,  not  ooncepts,  are  the  "  unite "  of  thinldng. 
The  meanings  of  Judgments,  cat^orical,  hypothetical, 
affirmative,  negative,  ete.,  cannot  be  diecuseed  satisfactorily 
apart  from  peyohologieal  conaderations  implicating  the 
expeiients  who  confront  or  make  them.  (i9e«  F.  C.  8.  Schiller, 
FormU  Logic,  pp.  134-61,  "  The  Forms  of  Judgment.")  The 
veob^  ezpreesion  of  the  Judgment  is  the  Proposition.  Bat, 
a«  Bain  observes,  the  term  Judgment  takes  aoooont  fA  the 
"Mi(>^ed*w  efaaMNt  of  affirmation,  the  implication  of  the 
indrridoal  nund  of  the  afBrmer  in  the  prooees,"  which  "  im- 
plioation,"  let  ns  add,  sorely  oonfirms  the  view  that  a 
psyoholagical  treatment  of  Judgment  cannot  be  ignored  by 

Sndi,  natural  Onases  whose  members  difier  from  membeie 
of  other  olasses  in  lespeot  of  radically  diatiint  attributes  and 
the  indeflnilely  many  subordinate  atbibntea  implied.  Oolouis 
and  sounds,  lions  and  men,  are  members  of  such  olassee. 

Iaw.  (1)  A  command  of  a  sover«gn  auUioiity,  the  State, 
eoforoed  at  need  by  punishment.  This  legal  sense  oontaasts 
with  (2)  a  uniformity  found  in  Nature  or  our  own  sentient 
life.  Kit  there  are  Laws  whioh  we  diotat«  to  reality  as  weh 
OS  times  observed  there.    [Of.  pp.  389-92  and  elsewhere.) 

Logle.  For  Mill  (l)the  "sdenoe  of  proof  orevidenoe,"  a  Aumnt 
device  for  checking  the  correctness  of  inferenoee,  deductive 
and  indnotrre,  but  having  also  a  certain  theoretic  interest  of 
its  own,  Sdiilkr  would  refdaoe  abstiaot  tormal  logic  by 
"  pndwlogio,''  ue.  a  lo^o  wUoh  makes  appeal  to  psychology 
tneh.  We  may  snggest  this  definition  of  Logjc"  a  branch  of 
psyditdogy  tmating  <rf  the  processes  irtiidi  tasne  in  inference, 
and  having  ^eoal  regud  to  the  exigmdes  of  proof."  (2)  For 
Qegelliogiode^s,  above  on,  wiUiooMMctiunking — tiuttcrf  the 
Idsa   (cf.  pp.  86-126),  which    he  regards  as  "rational." 
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Henoe  Lo^  is  eqaiTsloit  to  Onhdogy,  the  fldenoe  I 
Reality  itadf. 

LOOWMH  of  tluD^v     Of.  "  CoDtannity  ■ 
333-e. 

ham,  Oomac    Cf.  Pkrt  IL  Ch^  EL  }  26. 

■■K  Cf.  pp^  305-10.  A  "  oo-«ffioieat "  which  tat  intradnoe  into 
oabvUtionB  (FoiDcui}. 

MltalllinL  The  view  thftt  UltiiiiAt«  RcBlity  ia  "  Matter  "  in 
moremeat.    (Cf.  'pg.  30-41.) 

Mittat.  A  ooDcppt,  I.e.  imagiiMl  iDTcntaoo,  which  mbBtitntea, 
in  oar  thinkiiig,  an  entity — "  extended  resistance  " — for  tlM 
aeosible  reality  which  we  aotoaily  pemnTc  Hatter,  ay* 
IGD,  ta  the  "  demoit  of  reaiatanoe  in  the  aenable  worid." 
Bat  nothing  merdy  reeistB  and  filla  epaoe.  And  rentaiMe  is 
not  an  abeohite  quality,  but  iniidiefl  the  idatioDB  of  agent* 
whkb  would  not  be  "  resistant,"  if  existing  by  themsehn. 
(Cf.  pp.  306-7.) 

Mnn.  (1)  A  woid  or  image  means  what  it  stands  lot  or  lepre- 
smts  in  our  thinking.  (2)  Any  given  pheDomenon  ia  said  to 
"  mean  "  another  phenomenon  witii  which  it  is  found  doady 
crauKcted :  e,j.  Wai  means  waste  of  cajHtal. 

Mwnnh  DiTioity  of.    CJ.  pp.  446-6. 

MedUBint,  category  of.  Thewaytrf  thinking  of  reality  in  t«iiia 
of  mechanics.    Cj.  pp.  37-8  and  2M-304. 

MaUcalmi.  View  that  finite  life  has  a  vsJoe  ^riuch,  wbetber 
satisfactory  to  us  now  or  not,  is  being  enhanced.  A&  wiD 
be  welL  Opliniism  aaserta  roondly  that  life's  value  evm 
here  and  now  oompenaatu  for  its  ilia,  but,  in  respect  of  gnat 
numbers  of  sentients,  tiiis  is  an  obvioosly  false  statemtoL 
Preajmism  avers  that  life  has  no  sufBcient  valne,  and  that 
such  Tohie  m  it  has  tends  to  become  len  and  Igm. 

Mrtifhrittii  AriHtotJe'a  First  Philosophy.  Heie  it  means  an 
inqniiy  into  the  cbaiaoter  of  Ultimate  Reality — of  the 
Universe.  Is  expeiimmtBl.  CJ.  pp.  1-2.  We  are  all 
metaphysidanB,  evot  the  agnoaticB  (pp.  61-2). 

mnil  ihifT.  theory  of.  Cf.  Part  L  Cbap.  IV.  {  3.  An  attend 
ta  make  "  mind  "  Uie  foundation  erf  things  and  Utm  to  tnat 
it  as  if  it  were  a  "  matter  "  consisting  of  "  trita," 

Homeoli  (in  the  Hegelian  diidectio).  Ai;>ecte  of  the  trqily- 
artiimlated  movement  of  Thoo^t,  not  to  be  boated  as 
separate  facts,  but  as  pulaee  in  an  overriding  leaUly.  S.g. 
Hw  Idea,  and  tlie  Idea  as  Natore,  are  "  momenta  "  in  the 
Ahsohite  Idea  {cf.  Dttleetto),  not  exisUnts  in  their  own 
right 

Monad.  Monadologj.  C/.F>rtI.Cb»p.IV.S2,"Leibnitiandtlie 
Hypotiwsisof  tbeHmads."  A  UMmad  is  a  centre  cf  ooosvona 
life  (actual  or  virtoal)  existing  in  self-contained  Bat^mon 
without  dc^Modenoe  on  oUier  monads,  and  oontaining  an 
infinity  of  being  witliin  itself. 
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View  tfaftt  the  UmTene  is  "  one."  It  has  TMioua 
forma,  may  be  ideaJistdo,  materiidiBtio,  etc. 

Hotire.  That  which  titovet,  oi  prompte  as,  to  aotjon  in  oon- 
acicnie  TolitHm. 

llnUimw.  Reohty  ooDoeiTed  Eta  oooaisting  of  indefinitely  many 
iodependeot  reaJitiw. 

■otatlao.  The  sndden  appearaooe  of  a  variation,  or  of  aereral 
variations  togetjier,  in  Uie  history  of  a  Bpeoies. 

HliUoiaDi.  A  word  vaguely  used.  Mystics  have  been  described 
as  seeking  to  apprehend  Ood  by  direct  insight.  But,  siiwe 
there  are  mystdos  who  believe,  otbera  who  do  not  believe,  in  a 
personal  God,  the  etAtement  most  bo  interpreted  with  caution. 
"  Ood  "  is  a  word  of  many  meanings  and  correepondin^y 
nsefnl  to  v^pie  writers.  [See  Ood.)  The  mystic  (shall  we 
say  t)  has  his  ideal  goal  in  expansion  into  the  experience  of 
the  Cosmic  Imagination.  Sut  he  has  usually  subordinate 
interests ;  and,  indeed,  many  mystics  seem  to  be  occupied 
nuunly  with  ot^ier-wortdliiMea  and  psychical  researeh.  (For 
the  failures  of  mystics,  ef.  pp.  146-7,  212-16,  etc] 

Hctute.  Cf.  Part  in.  Chap.  I.  May  include  muoli  that  is 
asBBrted  of  it  by  Spenoer,  but  is  also  very  much  more.  The 
Evolution  of  Nature  is  disoossed  in  Part  IH. 

Httim  natDEWU.  A  name  for  the  active  creative  power  manifeet 
in  things.    Hie  C.I.  as  creative,  as  we  ehonld  say. 

KoaUo  PhutUmi  (James).  A  pluralism  the  nltimatee  of  which 
•re  of  the  character  o!  "  ndnd." 

Hotion.  The  Notion  of  Hegel  must  not  be  confused  with  oui 
workaday  concepts — the  "  snapshot  "  concepts  of  Bergson. 
(Cf.  p.  S9,  and  the  section  on  Hegel.)  The  Notaon  is  Thouf^t 
in  its  eternal  esBence. 

VomiMUi^  XonmeDA.  Kant's  veiled  reality  or  realities  (Tbings- 
in-tbeniBelvee)  lying  beyond  oar  knowledge,  which  is  confined 
to  phenomena  or  Things  as  they  appear  to  us.  E.g.  yon  tree 
shows  colours,  fills  space,  and  causes  cbangea ;  the  noumenon 
is  not  ooloored,  in  space,  or  the  cause  of  events.  This 
latter  view  as  to  its  not  bdng  a  "cause"  is  not  consistently 
maintained  (t^.  p.  97). 

Hnoletrt  (p.  496).  The  qualitative  "  radicals  "  of  pre-chemical 
inorganic  evolution.  A  sab-electron,  translated  into  psychics, 
would  be  a  Nodear.  Called  so  because  they  are  nuclei  round 
which  the  Evolution  of  Nature  complicates. 

OUwL    Cf.SoliJNt. 

Oldeotive  world.  (1)  "Objective"  may  be  a  term  applied  to 
experience  which  sentientB  confront  in  a  "  universal  and 
neoessary  "  way  common  to  them  all.  In  this  sense  Nature  is 
"  objective  "  for  Kant  (p.  94),  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
Huiependtni  of  tits  experience  ID  question,  (2)  An  "objective" 
w<n4d  may  mean  a  "m^  iadepeodent  of  the  finite  experients 
who,  in  percsiving,  become  aware  of  it.    On  the  lioes  of  oar 
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hjpothMu  Natonia  indefWDdcat  of  yaut  or  my  versioaB  of  it, 
bat  oot  of  tbtt  experioMe  at  tbe  CX,  of  whioh  it  it  pert,  b 
tliia  expmBaoe  it  b  oal^  oootent  luidi  m  k  fano j  or  nvnie  m 
in  oon;  ui  "  object  "oolj'  in  that  it  ia  luCieB^  not  in  that  it 
ootdronta  tlia  CI.  «  a  mA'wgy  oppoMd  "  oAer." 

OihilBgT-    t^.  Hateplirrin. 

(Moloikd  flrUfWit  Infns  God  bom  tbe  ooDOopt  a<  Hia 
we  an  nippoMd  to  pomim.    {Cf.  pp.  SA-ft.) 

■  ■      cf.r-  ■ 

A  view  toM^iing  tha  immnnntee,  orerriding  all  £i- 
tinotJoDS,  oi  Ood  in  tho  Wodd-STSton.  To  em[diMi»  ttwa 
immaiWDoe,  to  tbe  exdtnian  of  tzuiaoHidMKw,  ii  to  look  at 
reality  with  one  aye. 

rMl;titeTanisbed(ppL  202-8).  That  which  hag  "panaod"  into  tha 
coMervoltw  graap  of  the  CX    The  hot  iBemB  altenUe. 

MUkBi<p.5U).  AwiradiiBedtod(»ote"n^xilrionB"w!tho«t 
BUggeBling  wAy  the  "  npulmMU  "  talu  pboe. 

PwuttmUoo,  lateytDttnUoiL  Tbe  minting  in  ooe  anotiMr'a 
being  of  poyduoal  oontenta  or  ag«ata  in  a  paychtcal  UoivetBs. 
A  aimide  coae  is  that  <A  two  "  atoma  "  said  to  gi^Titate  to- 
gether ;  their  mutual  influenoe  pmnta  to  their  pnaecwe  m 
one  another  at  any  "  disUooe"  saoh  «  we  meuore  by  aynbolB. 
Cosmio  Space  is  the  8Mt  of  oraaekn  vueet  due  to  aoch 
penetrationB,  with  which,  alao,  the  oanaal  dynamio  is  bonad 
up.    {Cf.  PartIL  Ch^  V.  "Con«atkm.")' 

Pttfaet  "  Tboron^y-made."  A  "  perfect  "worid  is  one  eziMiBg 
in  anoh  faahion  that  no  efiort  iA  imagimitg  could  make  it 


C/.I 

PhMUHBOBai,  IfafBomaBS.  Cf-  A|pBanaB&  Anything  that 
we  distiagoiah  and  notice  in  the  inwanl  ae  oatward  pnient 
ia  a  "  pheoomeooti."  Tboawetalkof  tliepbeoomeaBof  li^it, 
reaooning,  emottooa,  ^acien,  social  evohttioD,  eto.  For 
FkaaoBMaUBt,  see  p.  62. 

^Uon^j.  A  whole  way  of  oontem[dating  tha  f^no  of  know- 
ledge ftbout  the  Universe,  open  to  tbooe  at  once  cnltond  and 
nnmasteied  by  traditional  bdiefa.    {Cf.  p.  \.) 

PlanUm  naolvea  tbe  UmveraB  into  many  or  infinibdy  many 
independent  nltimatM.     It  baa  miooa  fonna. 

PolyOuink  The  onlt  of  many  Goda.  A  poenible  denlopneot 
(rf  die  falore.    ((?.  pp.  451-2.) 

PoritMiL  The  C(»ntean  who  exalta  pooitiTe  Mwpiwniti  know- 
ledga  and  ita  ntaliBation  for  sodal  needs  and  depteoatee 
ipeonlative  met^hysios.  He  oan  be  classed,  for  oar  pnr- 
poaea,  with  the  agnoetiaB  (pp.  61-6).  His  statenxtit  that 
there  oannot  be  podtive  hnoiriedge  aboot  Ultimate  Beah^ 
is  itMlf  roetaphysiGs  t  It  sappoaes  iteality  to  be  snoh  that  it 
oaonot  be  known  by  us. 
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"The  pngmotio  attitude"  obserreB  DrSoJuller 
3  &  letter  to  the  wiitBr,  "  is  eaaentiallj  tiiat  which  is  not 
aatiflSed  with  'ideas,'  flpeonlatioiu,  lyBteme,  beliefs,  but 
ioDBte  on  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  things  {xpiyiuira)  they 
lead  to,  if  taken  as  true  and  acted  on,  viz.  tlwir  *  otwue- 
qaenoes.'  But  the  lestmg  is  more  important  than  the  '  ooo- 
seqneooea.'  Henoe  the  distinction  between  '  truth-cltums ' 
Mid  TaUdated  '  tniths '  disoiiniinated  from  etrora  is  vital. 
As  erery  claim  has  to  be  further  tested  the  pragmatdo 
attitude  is  essentially  experimenloL  Ever;  thought,  when 
aotnally  thought,  ie  an  experiment,  every  inqoiry  is  a 
question."  Ja  this  sense  of  the  term  the  "  Worfd  as 
Imagmalion"  is  pngmatio;  its  truth-Dlaims  are  ofiered 
aim^  as  experiments.  For  oar  riew  of  Truth  cf.  TrnUi 
and  elsewhere.  Philosophical  truth  rests  on  'T^gJn'ng  in  so 
far  as  this  agrees  with  imagining  on  Ute  cosmic  Bcal& 
Dogmataam  is  abeoid,  nnos  mu<£  of  this  philosophical 
imagining  has,  perforce,  to  be  "  experimentcJ." 

fte-MtaUUud  Harniony.  Leibnite's  monads,  which  do  not  act 
on  one  another,  show  a  hannony  of  changing  of  divine 
ordaining.  It  remains  obaotue  how  the  God-monad  influ- 
ences theee  subordinate  monads. 

Mnuwr  TUttUlai.  Locke  contrasted  the  allied  "  primary 
qoalitiea  "  of  natural  objects  (credited  to  them  on  the  evidence 
of  onr  experieDces  of  touch,  extension,  reeiBtance)  with 
secondary  or  derived  qualities,  colours,  tastes,  warmth,  etc., 
which  have  do  reality  outside  out  experienoe  of  them.  It  in 
these  "  [nimary  "  qualities  which  are  built  into  the  imaginal 
creation,  "  Matter,"  which  we  use  in  Ainking  about  things  in 
a  meohuucal  r^ard. 

VtfMMi,  PudiiOi.  Anything  is  psychical  in  character  if 
it  is  fnndamentaily  akin  to  the  contents  of  our  own  aotuoious 
experienoe  so-called.  To  say  Nature  is  peyohio^  in  char- 
acter is  to  aay  that  it  reeembles  these  ccmtenlB  in  being  part 
of  experience — in  this  case  cf  cosmic  range. 

"  FircluAjgic "  (SchUIer).  See  ludgmtat,  FtydudoKTi  u>d 
LOKlo. 

Vntbokn-  "I^  science  of  procefflce  of  experiencing  noted  as 
diey  occur,  irrespective  of  dieir  truth  or  falsity,  goodnees  or 
baiiMBS.  The  science  of  such  processes,  in  so  far  as  they 
ooDOem  correct  inference  and  operations  subsidiary  to 
such  inference,  would  provide  the  humanist  l<^c  of  the 

QiUUtlftT.  That  aspect  of  reaJity  which  interests  us  when  we  ask 
"  how  much  "  water  is  in  t3^  jar  or  bow  sharp  is  the  tooth- 
ache.   (^.  pp.  336-7. 

Rattraaliim.  (1)  The  attitude  which  decides  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  disputed  statements,  religious,  ethioal  and  metaphysioal 
inchided,  on  the  lines  of  strict  reasoning,  ratiodnative  and 
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indactive.  This  led  historically  to  the  FnotA  uid  C 
Enb^tenment  vl  the  ei^tecath  oentory,  and  entafled  a 
dAbftde  of  Imditiooftl  boUef.  (2)  The  ouAapbyAsai  Btanit 
point  which  idoatjfiea  th«  Umvene  with  Bsasok,  othcrwiae 
known  u  Pkologiam. 
ITmIIiiii  Uet^hyaoal  Realism  useita  the  reality  iadefiefident 
ot  onnelvee  of  the  perceived  things  of  which  we  are  aware. 
(It  is  not  Deoeesafily  hostile  to  Idealism,  which  morel;  sflwrta 
that  the  UniveiiBe  is  akin  in  character  to  oor  expedcDce.) 
One  form  of  it  ascribes  this  independenoe,  not  only  to  tlnngi 
peioeiTed,  but  to  things  pieeMit  to  our  inward  ^cpaataoe, 
e^.  mathematical  "  entities."    Such  Bealism  may  take  many 

BmUIv.  Prof.  J.  S.M'Kenzieinjrt]ul,  Jan.  1914,  ci«diU  this  wtMd 
with  seven  meaoingB.  (1)  That  which  has  a  [dace  in  tiw 
Universe.  (2) "  Definite  existflEKW  "  io  the  order  ot  ordinary 
human  waking  experience  as  distingnished  from  dreams,  eta, 
(3)'nnthor  vaUdity,2-f2really  =  4.  (4)  Podlive  as  oppned 
to  ii^atjve.  (5)  In  on  intense  sense  as  "  d^ree  in  which 
anything  oocujHaa  a  place  in  some  order  " — its  distance  (ram 
cero  of  being  or  negation,  e,;.  a  real  pain.  (6)  l^iat  whidi  ia 
aotoal  here  and  now,  "  as  opposed  to  the  potential  or  latent" 
(7)  The  Bubetontial  or  independent — "real  in  a  sense  tiwtwill 
hold  nniversaJly  or  without  qndification." 

BaaUty.  degreee  of.  Bradley's  Absolute  Ezperieooe,  whi^ 
includes  all  conditions  within  iteelf,  is  said  to  be  omnptetdy 
real  The  more  self-sufficient  is  any  finit«  appearance,  tt^ 
lees  it  is  determined  from  beymd  its^,  the  hi^Mx  is  the 
"degree"  of  its  reahty  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  comidete 
reality,  the  Abeolnte  Experience. 

Beoept.  Romanes  contrasted  reoepte  or  generic  images,  anch  as 
animals  and  we  also  poaseae,  with  a  concept  in  which  the 
common  featnree  are  generalised  bjhI  attended  to  as  soch. 
The  Reoept  Ues  on  the  road  between  primary  experienoe  and 
the  concept  proper.  It  is  the  uae  we  nwke  of  it  as  a  sabttitato- 
fact  which  counts. 

BtbtloDi.    qf.  pp.  337-42. 

BcUtl*itT  of  Enoiriedse.  A  phrase  often  vaguely  used,  leading 
it  uncertain  whether  the  "relativity"  meant  is  that  iA  know- 
ledge to  a  knower  and  what  is  known,  or  that  of  thinp  known 
to  one  another,  or  both.  All  knowledge,  and  all  the  naltty 
which  it  ooncerna,  must  comprise  relations.  To  know  the 
Cosmic  Imagination  fully  would  be  to  aware  an  infinitude 
of  comprised  "  relations."  To  be  compelled  to  know  such 
"  relations  "  is  in  no  sense  to  have  to  forgo  the  hope  ot 
attuning  a  valid  metaphysics,  Elnowiog  them  is  part  of  the 
metaphysical  queet. 

BeHshuL  Cf.  pp.  289-90.  Defined  here  as  "  devotion  to  what 
is  beUeved  to  be  the  meet  perfect  reality  experienced." 
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Wirhr"  ■"***'"'  of  the  cat^ories.    Cf.  p.  94. 

Bohollttin  Hifliim.  Belief  In  ft  "  Hun-total  of  &U  Bealitj  cuod 
Peifeotion  "  regarded  as  a  personal  God.    CritaciBed,  pp.  49-6L 

BeocoidiiT  QiutUtiM.    Cf.  Fiimary. 

flcniiit^<f"fi"''"  View  that  ooi  payofaioal  life  ig  derived,  in  last 
resort,  from  "  senaatjons,"  the  "  ideas  "  deposited  (somehow) 
by  which  are  Kvived  and  elaborated  by  Uwb  of  association. 
Theee  "  sensationB,"  which  ace  really  cupecte  oj  imagiaiitg  aa 
it  ocoora  in  the  contintitfy  of  the  world-etroun,  in  which  we 
and  oDt  nervoofl  aystems  float,  are  treated  as  entities  which 
give  ri«e  to  separate,  distinct  "ideas."  The  contention  is 
grotesque. 

SoHmlim.  The  view  which  confinee  a  sentient  to  knowledge  of 
it«  own  perceptioni  and  ideas ;  Ieave«  it  in  a  solitude  awmng 
nothing  but  its  own  contents. 

Splritnal.  (1)  That  which  is  akin  in  character  to  consdons  ex- 
perience as  we  know  it.  E.g.  a  "  pbiioeophy  of  Spirit "  inter- 
prets Ultimate  Reality  as  akin  to  snch  eiperienoe.  (2>  That 
which  approiiiDateB  to  ideal  wisdom,  goodness  and  beauty, 
as  contrasted  with  crude  sentaent  life  characteristic  oE 
lower  psychical  levels  incidental  to  the  Metaphysical 
£U1L 

Soblaot.  Subject  means  (1)  the  term  of  which  tlie  k^^ical  pro- 
position asserts  its  "  predicate."  (2)  Bnb]wt  and  OWeot— 
or  rather  objects — are  distinctions  within  a  stream  of  ezperi- 
enoesnchaslcall  "mine."  On  the  one  side  this  stream  reveals 
the  flowing  of  the  Coemic  Imagining  as  when  I  perceive  a 
landscape  or  the  starry  heavens.  Oo  the  other  it  ezhiUts 
the  efiort  of  reality  to  crystaUise  or  set,  as  it  were,  into  a 
novd  Thing— the  Self-Thing— even  amid  the  flux.  This 
setting  takes  place  round  a  core  of  relatively  stable  organic 
sensations,  aUding  purposes,  etc,  and  the  Self-Thing  then 
shows  a  reactive  dynamic  of  its  own  even  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  "  apperoeives "  fresh  incoming  experience.  This 
eOHMftafiM  SeU-Thing  is,  nevertheless,  eroded  by  treative 
change,  aitd  alters  so  that  at  sedate  fifty  I  am  at  onct?  the  same 
and  not  the  same  as  the  boy  who  robbed  orchards  and  goi^ied 
jam.    (CJ.  pp.  327-33  on  Thmga  in  Nature.) 

Any  content  in  the  stream  of  experience  which  can  be  dis- 
tingiusbed  and  noticed  becomes  an  "  object  "  standing  out 
against  its  baokgronnd  of  vague  feeling.  But  some  oE  such 
"  objects,"  common  to  me  and  others,  are  regarded  with 
special  interest  as  the  revelation  of  a  larger  worid-stream 
in  wluoh  I  am  a  mere  eddy. 
SabjeotMim.  A  label  for  attitudes  whioh  over-emphssise  the 
"  subjective  factor  "  in  their  accounts  of  how  reality  enters 
into  our  knowledge.  Kaot'a  view,  which  shut  off  knowledge 
from  Thin^in-theniselves,  was  "  subjeotivisL" 
SoMaaoe.  (l)That  which  "standannder"  orsupportssensiUe 
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attributes  without  ahowing  in  them  (2)  tiiat  wfakdi  boUi 
Bupporta^  and  ihowa  in,  ottribotes,  m  lbs  ofteo  dne^Med 
"  Subatuna  of  Hind  "  mi^t  b«  aud  to  do.  Spiaook's  Ood  is 
the  aU-mpportang  SnbstaDoe  tiw  modea  of  wUi^  Mi  Imm'iimi 
ud  Tho^t,  tothJ  it  in  part.  The  tenn  londa  itaeU  to 
Tagae  t.hinfcing  and  onj^t  to  b«  tiaed  with  oanlioo,  Snb- 
stame  ta  furtiiat  aaed  freqnoatljr,  (3)  as  eqoinleat  to  Hatter, 
t^  "  Hm  •abatenoee  of  the  ohemat,"  etc  etc. 

UlinililMl  Hwi.  Flind^  ot.    Cf.  pp.  343-4. 

flf  HW<MBHi    Of*  AiMiivanL. 

tjttKB.  As  ordered  whole ;  a  wiiole  artioalat«d  ao  as  to  embody 
a  pbui,  e.g.  "  the  Worid-Sjatem."  A  Gmtnioal  Syatam  is  a 
whole  tJw  ocwtenta  of  which  aod  tlie  plan  Mubodied  in  irindi 
are  pUatac  and  leave  fall  aoope  for  a  rich  oreatiTB  entatiotL 

TalMlOKieaL  A  "  tdeolc^oaJ  "  ezjduiation  reguds  a  molt  as 
realising  an  end  or  purpose.  A  "teleo)ogical"unit7iB  awthiD 
virtue  ot  the  poipoae  ozpressed  in  it  The  "  teletdo^osl " 
argnment  tor  soholastio  llieism  infers  God  from  ttie  msifa 
of  design  in  the  worid.  Heooe  it  is  also  called  tbe  Dnign 
ArgumcmL    Cf.  pp.  60-9. 

Ihaifm.  Tbs  beUef  in  Qod  dUwr  as  tbe  Worid-GnioDd,  c  ss 
on  exalted  finite  agent  therein. 

Xbsodiaj.    The  juatifioation  of  God  as  rerealed  in  tbe  facts  of 

.    Nature  and  History.    Cf.  p.  fieo. 

Bdv^n-ttMU.    Cf.  HaaramoB. 

TkwrnilJim*  That  which  lies  beyond  oar  expenenoe,MKs<it's 
God  and  his  Thing-in-itaelf  are  supposed  to  lie. 

Tnanaricntal  (in  a  Kaotiaii  regard)  refers  to  tbe  amdUimi 
of  actual  ezperienoe.  S.g.  tho  "  tnuisoendental  jndgmoit" 
is  a  condition  oi  there  being  aiperinnoe  for  us  at  oQ. 

Tmumot  oauiality-  A  caaaal  relation  in  whioh  changn  in  one 
term  produce  changes  in  another.  The  riddle  is — How  docs 
this  come  about  T  Have  we  solved  it  T  See  PnnntrtBw. 
and  tbe  discuasion  ri  tTaimWfln 

:bnth.  Truth  is,  or  agrees  with,  reality.  It  is  a  gtaap,direetcr 
indirect,  of  re^ty.  Ihaveagenuinedireotgraqti^MiIawaie 
a  patch  of  red  "  in  "  reality  as  present  to  peioqitMMi ;  aa  in- 
direct when  I  invent,  e,g.  a  concept  "  abatU  "  reolit?  at  kige, 
that  of  the  Cosnue  Imagination.  Hypotbeees,  those  great 
instrumente  of  trath-diaoovBry,  ore  produola  erf  ■"^ghmig 
They  are  true  if  thoy  agree  with  those  modes  of  MHfMiiv 
in  other  reality  to  whioh  they  refer. 

UnilarmUj  ot  Xatnre,  Postulate  of  the.  If  causal  oonditiaiis 
A,  B,  C,  oouooiiing  issue  in  D,  they  will  always  do  so.  But 
they  may  not  oc«Kur  twice.  The  judgment  i^  at  best, 
bypothaticaL 

Univaaall.  Very  important.  C!f.  pp.  3W-8.  See  alto  la^ 
astnali.  Any  reality  shared  by  partioular  ■nUnn-'it  ii  a 
Universal. 
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nnknomUa,  the.    Speoioei'B  AbBcdute.    CJ.  pp.  63-6. 
WDL    An  ideal  field  lealisiiig  itaeU  {t^.  pp.  200-1). 


Wortd-Sntam,  the  GennitiftL  A  luune  for  the  Bingle  total 
thought  or  Worid-Idea  as  it  existed  in  the  C.L  boEora  the 
MetaphTsioA]  £UL    Su  Sjftam. 
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